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It  would  be  insulting  to  the  understandings*  th# 
principles,  and  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  if  we  were 
minutely  and  elaborately  to  point  out  the  infinite 
importance  of  the  events  which  are  recorded  in  the 
present  volume  of  The  New  Annual  Register  ; 
or  if  we  were  to  call  upon  them  for  congratulation 
and  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  restored  inde¬ 
pendence,  peace,  and  prosperity,  which  they  open 
to  the  exhausted  continent  of  Europe.  We  may, 
however,  briefly  remark,  that  the  events  of  no  year, 
since  the  commencement  of  our  Register,  have 
such  claims  on  our  interest,  either  as  Britons,  or  as 
friends  to  the  well-being  and  liberty  of  mankind. 

These  events  we  have  endeavoured  to  narrate 
with  that  accuracy,  connexion,  and  completeness, 
which  may  best  present  them  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers  in  a  distinct  and  luminous  form ;  inter¬ 
spersing  such  reflections  and  general  remarks  as,  we 
trust,  will  assist  in  tracing  them  to  their  real  causes, 
and  in  anticipating  at  least  some  of  their  results. 

In  the  Peninsula,  after  a  long  and  arduous  strug¬ 
gle,  British  perseverance,  generosity,  and  military 
skill  and  bravery,  have  at  last  met  with  their  due 
and  most  gratifying  recompense  •.-—the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  are  free:  and  the  superiority  of 
British  soldiers  over  those  of  France  is  indelibly 
fixed  by  the  battles  of  Victoria  and  the  Pyrenees ; — * 
while  their  conduct,  now  that  they  in  their  turn 
are  the  invaders,  proves  them  to  be  equally  supe¬ 
rior,  in  moderation  and  forbearance.  Of  that 
general  who  has  made  them  what  they  are  in  both 
these  respects,  it  is  the  highest  and  most  appro- 
pria  te  praise  to  say,  that  each  succeeding  campaign 
proves  that  his  countrymen  are  still  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  military  genius, 
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PREFACE.  .  j 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  conjunction,  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Ring  of  iiussia,  and 
the  Crown  Prince' of  Sweden,  have  nobly  and 
successfully  imitated  and  seconded  the  error  ts  of 
Britain  for  restoring  the  independence  of  Europe. 
The  tyranny  of  France  has  at  last  roused  the  talents 
and  energies  of  the  Continent ;  —  the  sovereigns  of 
which,  forgetting  their  mutual  suspicions  and  jea¬ 
lousies,  have  united  in  the  common  cause  ;  while 
the  people,  goaded  almost  to  madness  by  the  oppres¬ 
sion  which  they  have  so  long  borne,  have  come 
forth,  as  one  man,  to  chase  away  their  tyrants, 
ri  hese  causes,  assisted  in  their  operation  by  such 
,an  insane  obstinacy,  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  as 
utterly  destroyed  his  military  resources*  and  ren¬ 
dered  useless  his  military  talents,  produced  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  and  by  means  of  it,  we  trust, 
the  liberation  of  Europe-.  If  the  allied  powers  con* 
tinue  united,  moderate,  and  firm,  the  grand  object 
they  have  in  view  must  be  accomplished  :  — if  they 
fail,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  their  own. 

.  The  c‘omestic  events  of  1813,  though  of  little 
interest  or  importance  when  compared  with  those 
which  we  have  noticed  in  most  other  periods,  would 
have  been  deemed  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
alteration  in  the  plan  of  finance  by  Mr.  Vansittartv 
we  have  e  voured  to  explain  in  a  clear  and  sa¬ 
tis!  actory  manner;  while,  on  the  questions  re- 
speenng  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  renewal  of 
,of  V  *st  India  Company,  our  pfiin- 
*  Si,C  a  caud,d  “d  ^Partial 
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DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III. 

'  '  i 

THE  introductory  part  of  the  present  and  next  volumes 
will  be  devoted  to  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in 
chemistry  during  the  long,  and,  in  many  respects,  auspicious 
reign  of  his  present  majesty.  In  order  to  give  a  connected 
view  of  this  interesting  and  highly  important  science,  we  muse 
briefly  narrate  what  had  been  known  and  done  previously  to 
the  period  that  more  immediately  claims  our  attention. 

In  surveying  the  progress  of  chemistry,  the  earlier  part  of 
its  history  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  fable.  From  very 
remote  antiquity  some  traces  of  the  practice  of  certain  arts 
may  be  discovered,  the  principles  oi  which  are  chemical* 
though  depending  more  upon  accident  than  upon  any  acquired 
scientific  knowledge.  They  were,  in  truth,  the  result  of 
casual  observation,  or  of  experiments  dictated  by  necessity, 
and  were  long  taught  and  practised  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded. 

Of  these  arts,  metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  extracting  metals 
from  their  ores,  of  purifying,  casting,  and  forging  them,  was 
1813.  b  probably 
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probably  of  the  earliest  invention,  since  some  knowledge  of  it 
must  have  been  indispensable  in  that  pence  or  society  in 
which  t!ie  others  would  be  cultivated.  Go  .cl,  ^  silver,  and 
cooper,  which  are  often  found  native,  and  wmen  are  easily 
worked,  appear  to  have  been  first  applied  to  use.  Iron  was 
of  later  introduction.  The  properties  and  uses  Oi  these,  as 
well  as  of  lead  and  tin,  were,  however,  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  so  early  indeed  as  to  have  left  no  traces  or  the  time 
of  their  discovery.  Other  chemical  arts,  as  that  of  bricK- 
making  ;  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  ;  the  arts  of  dyeing, 
bleaching,  fermentation,  See.,  though  of  later  origin,  were 
practised  in  the  early  ages*  and  it  is  a  curious  but  very  well 
ascertained  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  savage  nation  that  has 
not  found  out  the  method  of  producing,  from  some  substance 
or  other,  a  fermented,  exhilarating,  and  spirituous  liquor. 


In  Egypt  the  various  chemical  arts  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress,  and  that  country  has  been  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
chemistry.  It  made  no  part  of  the  Grecian  philosophy ; 
though  a  number  of  observations  respecting  the  chemical 
properties  of  bodies  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  Aristotle,  and  others. 


rl  he  delusions  of  alchemy  gave  rise  to  the  experimental 
method  of  investigation,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  che¬ 
mical  science,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  the  superiority  of  the 
modern  over  the  ancient  mode  of  philosophizing.  To  alche¬ 
my,  chemistry  unquestionably  owes  its  origin.  It  had  no 
existence,  as  a  dismict  branch  of  knowledge,  prior  to  the  pur- 
*-uus  en  the  alchemists.  By  their  experiments  several  of  the 
piopemcs  or  bodies  were  investigated:  an  apparatus  was 
invented .  iiucs  weie  at  lengdi  delivered  for  conducting  che¬ 
mical  processes  ;  and  many  of  the  principal  agents  of  chemistry 
were  discovered,  arranged  under  classes,  and  characterized  by 
their  most  striking  properties. 

% 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  the  date  of 
tac  or:falu  of  alchemy  >  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  circutn- 

stances 
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stances  from  which  it  originated.  Whether  the  Greeks  in- 
vented,  or  received  from  the  Egyptians,  the  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  transmutation  of  metals,  or  whether  the  Arabians  were 
the  first  who  professed  it,  Dr.  W atson  thinks  it  is  uncertain ; 
but  Boerhaave  produces  a  passage  from  /Eneas  Garre  as,  im¬ 
plying  that  the  Greeks  were  in  possession  of  the  art  before 
any  traces  of  it  can  be  discovered  among  the  Arabians. — 
“  Such,”  says  he,  “  as  are  skilled  in  the  ways  of  nature  can 
take  silver  and  tin,  and,  changing  their  former  nature,  make 
them  into  gold.”  In  the  seventh  century,  the  Arabians  were 
eager  in  their  search  after  gold  ;  and  the  same  agent,  it  was 
imagined,  that  was  the  object  of  discovery,  as  capable  or  con¬ 
vening  the  baser  into  the  precious  metals,  would,  by  its 
operation  on  the  animal  system,  prevent  or  remove  disease, 
and  confer  immortality.  This  notion  was  fondly  adopted  ; 
and  ever  after  it  became  conjoined  with  the  original  object  of 
alchemy.  Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  these  de¬ 
lusive  labours  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  increased  ar¬ 
dour  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  during  this  period,  extending 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  real  chemical  discoveries  were  made.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  gunpowder  and  phosphorus  were  known  to  Roger 
Bacon.  He  was  followed  by  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  Ray¬ 
mond  Lully,  Isaac  and  John  Isaac  Holland  us,  and  Basil  Va¬ 
lentine,  “of  whose  history,55  says  Mr.  Murray,  “so  little  is 
known,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  some  of  the  names  are  not 
fictitious  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  assign,  with  precision,  the  disco¬ 
veries  they  made.55  Some  of  them  are  very  important,  viz. 
of  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  and  several  of  the  acids.  The  pro¬ 
perties  of  some  of  the  neutral  salts  were  also  subjects  of 
investigation  ;  the  semi-metals,  as  they  were  till  lately  de¬ 
nominated,  were  distinguished  from  the  metals  m  use,  and 
many  metallic  preparations  were  introduced  ;  the  instruments 
of  chemical  analysis,  and  the  methods  of  conducting  chemical 
operations,  had  received  material  improvements  ;  and  the  che¬ 
mical  arts  had  slowly  advanced  to  greater  perfection,  Para¬ 
celsus  introduced  a  number  of  metallic  preparations  into 
medical  practice,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  chemical  pharma¬ 
cy.  He  thus  began  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  alchemists 
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from  their  wild  projects,  and  directed  it  to  an  object  beneficial 
in  itself,  and  unconnected  with  concealment  and  imposture. 
To  Van  Hclmont  scientific  chemistry  is  probably  more  in¬ 
debted  than  to  any  of  the  alchemists :  his  inquiries  were  in 
general  directed  to  more  useful  objects,  ana  conducted  wi 
more  just  views.  He  successfully  investigated  the  properties 
of  several  of  the  gases  produced  in  chemical  operations,  and 
his  researches  may  be  traced  in  the  experiments  of  Boyle  and 
Hales.  From  this  period  alchemy  began  to  decline,  and  efte- 
mistry  to  rank  high  as  a  science,  calculated  at  once  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  and  conduce  in  a  high  degree  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  illustrious  Bacon  first  assigned 
it  this  rank  ;  and  gave  it,  in  his  survey  of  human  knowledge, 
its  peculiar  characters.  He  reviewed  its  history,  exposed  die 
errors  of  its  professors,  and  suggested  a  number  oi  investiga¬ 
tions  which  he  supposed  might  be  successfully  prosecuted. 


The  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  of  the 
different  other  learned  societies  in  Europe,  aided  the  progress 
of  chemistry  in  common  with  the  other  experimental  sciences. 
Many  of  its  processes  were  improved,  facts  were  multiplied, 
and  a  constant  accession  was  made  to  the  stock  of  knowledge. 
Kunckel,  Homberg,  the  Lemerys  and  Geoffreys  distinguished 
themselves  in  these  labours.  “  Boyle  is  justly  celebrated  for 
the  extent  and  importance  of  his  researches,  particularly  in 
pneumatic  chemistry  ;  and  in  the  same  department  Hooke 
and  Mayow  sc  far  exceeded  the  knowledge  of  their  times,  that 
tin  <r  discoveries  could  not  be  duly  appreciated ;  and  were 
allowed  to  fail  into  oblivion,  to  be  noticed  in  a  succeeding  age 
with  admit ation,  as  anticipations  of  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  tin. hs  which  the  combined  efforts  of  modern  chemistry 
have  eotaoiished.  ^  o  sir  I.  Newton  the  science  of  chemistry 
n  indebted  for  the  generalization  of  its  phenomena,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  principles  on  which  its  operations  depend, 
and  the  observations  of  some  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regu- 
Lted.  lie  noticed  a  number  of  cases  of  chemical  combination 
and  decomposition,  and  referred  the  facts  to  a  species  of  at¬ 
traction  exerted  between  the  minute  particles  of  matter,  dif, 
lerent  in  us  laws  from  that  attraction  by  which  their  masses 
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approach  each  other.  The  relative  forces  of  the  different  at¬ 
tractions  were  afterwards  investigated,  and  reduced  to  a  tabu¬ 
lar  form  by  Geoffroy. 

Hitherto  chemistry  might  be  regarded  almost  as  a  mere 
collection  of  insulated  facts  without  system  or  theory ;  but 
Joachim  Beecher  of  Spires,  who  appeared  about  this  time, 
in  his  work  entitled  “  Fhysica  Subterranean  has  collected 
all  the  chemical  phenomena  which  were  then  known,  and  has 
described  them  with  strict  accuracy.  He  even  foretold  many 
of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  successively  made  since  he 
wrote ;  such  as  the  existence  of  aeriform  or  gaseous  sul> 
stances,  the  possibility  of  reducing  animal  bones  into  a  trans¬ 
parent  glass,  &c.  He  withdrew  chemistry  from  the  too  nar¬ 
row  limits  of  pharmacy ;  showed  its  connection  with  all  the 
phenomena  of  fermentation,  putrefaction,  &c. ;  and  by  his 
speculations  gave  rise  to  that  theory  which  was  adopted  by 
Stahl,  and  from  him  was  received  as  the  true  doctrine  among 
all  the  philosophers  of  Europe  for  the  greater  part  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  G.  Ernest  Stahl,  born  in  1660,  and  afterwards  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the 
work  of  Beecher.  Possessed  almost  from  his  birth  with  a 
strong  passion  for  chemistry,  he  applied  to  it  the  whole  force 
of  his  superior  genius.  Pie  reduced  to  certain  general  prin¬ 
ciples  all  the  facts  with  which  the  subject  had  been  enriched. 
He  classed  his  materials  with  admirable  order  and  method,  and 
expressed  himself  in  a  language  less  enigmatical  than  that  of 
his  predecessors.  The  name,  therefore,  of  this  philosopher 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  che¬ 
mical  science,  and  will  always  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  theory  which  it  designates,  and  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  phlogistic  and  sometimes  the  Stahlian  theory. — 
Of  the  general  operations  oi  chemistry,  combustion  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  important ;  not  merely  from  the  striking 
phenomena  which  it  exhibits,  and  the  number  of  bodies  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  it,  but  also  from  being  the  source  of  some  of  the 
most  active  chemical  agents,  particularly  the  class  of  acids. 
The  explanation  which  Stahl  gave  of  combustion,  and  the 
changes  connected  with  it,  was  extremely  simple.  He  adopted 
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the  popular  idea  that  combustible  or  inflammaole  bodies* 
contain  a  common  principle,  to  which  their  inflammability  is 
owing.  This  principle  he  named  pure  fire,  or  phlogiston. 
Combustion  he  conceived  to  be  merely  its  disengagement  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  the  heat  and  light  which  attend  the  process. 


Chemistry  from  this  period  continued  to  make  a  silent  pro¬ 
gress,  unmarked  by  any  splendid  discovery,  till  Dr.  Black  be¬ 
gan  the  investigation  of  what  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  science 
in  its  modern  form.  The  mention  of  this  celebrated  chemist 
brings  us  to  the  present  reign,  in  the  course  of  which  his  most 
important  discoveries  in  chemistry  were  made.  In  1756  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Cullen  as  professor  of  medicine  and  lecturer 
in  chemistry  at  Glasgow.  He  published  an  essay  containing 
experiments  to  investigate  the  nature  of  magnesia,  quicklime, 
and  some  other  alkaline  substances  recommended  as  solvents 
of  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  In  the  course  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  he  demonstrated  the  existence  of  an  aerial  fluid,  which 
he  denominated  fixed  air,  but  which  has  since  obtained  the 
name  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  combination  of  which  with 
alkalies  and  calcareous  earths  renders  them  mild ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  this  be  taken  from  chalk  and  other  like 
substances,  wnat  is  left  becomes  highly  caustic  l  a  discovery 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improvements  since  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  gases  by  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Lavoisier, 
and  other  chemists.  After  this  he  enriched  his  favourite 
science  with  his  experiments  on  latent  heat,  which  is  found 
to  exist  in  an  bodies;  explaining  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner  me  connection  between  heat  and  fluidity.  Thus  the 
particies  or  all  bodies  were  found  to  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  two  opposite  powers,  the  one  repulsive,  the  other  attractive, 
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Above  that  degree  of  temperature  it  becomes  liquid ;  and 
when  its  temperature  is  raised  higher  than  212°,  its  particles 
assume  the  state  of  vapour  or  gas,  and  the  water  is  changed 
into  an  aeriform  fluid  called  steam.  The  same  may  be  affirmed 
of  all  bodies  in  nature:  they  are  either  solid,  liquid,  or  in 
the  state  of  elastic  aeriform  vapour,  according  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  between  the  attractive  force  inherent 
in  their  particles,  and  the  repulsive  power  of  the  heat  acting 
upon  these,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Dr.  Black  thus  directed  the  attention  of  chemists  to  pneu¬ 
matic  chemistry ;  and  the  future  history  of  the  science,  till 
the  time  of  Davy,  is  little  jnorq than  a  detail  of  the  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  this  department,  and  the  application 
to  which  they  led.  The  subject  was  soon  prosecuted  by  Mr. 
Cavendish,  the  son  of  lord  Charles  Cavendish,  who  was  bom 
in  1731.  The  first  chemical  paper  of  this  gentleman  was 
published  in  the  year  1766  ;  it  was  entitled  “  Experiments  on 
factitious  Air and  constituted  an  important  step  in  the 
science.  Dr.  Hales  had  demonstrated  that  air  is  given  out 
by  a  vast  number  of  bodies  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
But  he  never  suspected  that  any  of  the  airs  which  he  obtained 
differed  from  common  atmospheric  air.  This  indeed  had 
been  ever  regarded  as  an  elementary  substance,  to  which 
every  elastic  fluid  was  referred.  Dr.  Black  had  demonstrated 
that  calcareous  spar  and  the  mild  alkalies  contained  a  quantity 
of  air  chemically  combined  with  lime  and  alkaline  bodies. 
Th  is,  as  we  have  seen,  he  called  fixed  air;  and  this,  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  properties,  he  concluded 
was  very  different  from  common  air.  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  this 
paper,  demonstrates  that  there  are  two  species  of  air  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  one  another,  and  also  from  the  common  atmo¬ 
spherical  air  :  these  are  inflammable  air,  since  named  hydrogen 
gas,  and  fixed  air  or  carbonic  add  gas.  He  noticed  a  third 
species  of  air,  which  was  obtained  by  the  solution  of  metals  in 
nitrous  acid.  The  .inflammable  air  was  obtained  by  dis 
iron,  zinc,  or  tin,  in  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids.  The 
quantities  of  air  differed  according  to  the  different  metals  used ; 
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but  the  properties  were  the  same,  whichever  of  the  three 
metals  were  used,  and  whether  they  were  dissolved  in  sul¬ 
phuric  or  muriatic  acids.  When  the  sulphuric  acid  was  con¬ 
centrated,  iron  and  zinc  cjissolv^d  in  it  with  difficulty,  and 
only  by  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  air  given  out  was  not 
inflammable,  but  consisted  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  state  of 
gas.  These  facts  induced  Mr.  Cavendish  to  conclude  that 
the  inflammable  air  evolved  in  the  first  case  consisted  of  the 
unaltered  phlogiston  of  the  metals  ;  that  sulphurous  acid  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  same  phlogiston  united  to  a  portion  of  the  acid, 
which  deprived  it  of  its  inflammability.  He  tried  the  com¬ 
bustibility  of  inflammable  air,  when  mixed  with  various  pro¬ 
portions  of  common  air,  and  found  that  it  exploded  with  very 
great  violence  when  mixed  with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  com¬ 
mon  air.  ,  ‘ 

He  found  that  by  the  solution  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid, 
with  the  assistance  of  heat,  an  air  was  obtained  which  lost  its 
elasticity  when  it  came  in  contact  with  water.  This  air,  the 
nature  of  which  Mr.  Cavendish  did  not  examine,  w?as  muriatic 
acid  gas,  the  properties  of  which  were  investigated  by  Dr. 
Priestley. 


T.  he  caibonic  acid  gas  on  which  Mr.  Cavendish  made  his 
experiments  was  obiameo  by  dissolving  marble  in  muriatic 
acid  ;  and  he  found  that  it  might  be  kept  over  mercury  any 
lenSth  °*  t'lne  without  undergoing  any  alteration,  but  that  it 
was  gradually  absorbed  by  coming  in  contact  with  water.  The 
w  o  e  an  thus  absorbed  was  separated  again  by  exposing  the 
water  to  a  boiling  heat,  or  by  leaving  it  for  some  time  in  an  open 
vessel.  He  discovered  that  fixed  air  is  incapable  of  supporting 
combustion ;  and  that  common  air,  when  mixed  with  it,  sup- 

than  when  pure.  The 
first  experiments  of  this  air  are  deserving  of  record  A 
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quantity  of  fixed  air  was  increased  the  candle  burnt  a  shorter 
time,  till  at  length  it  went  out  at  the  instant  of  immersion. 
Carbonate  of  potash  was  first  obtained  in  the  state  of  crystals 
by  Dr.  Black  :  Mr.  Cavendish  formed  it  by  making  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  pearl  ashes  absorb  fixed  air  till  it  deposited  crystals. 
He  examined  the  properties  of  these  crystals,  and  found  that 
they  were  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  did  not  deli¬ 
quesce,  and  were  soluble  in  about  four  times  their  weight  of 
cold  water.  f 

Dr.  Macbride  had  already  ascertained,  that  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  yield  fixed  air  by  putrefaction  and 
fermentation.  Mr.  Cavendish  found  by  experiment,  that 
sugar,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  fermented,  gives  out 
about  half  its  weight  of  fixed  air,  possessing  exactly  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  fixed  air  from  marble.  During  these,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  experiments  of  the  same  sort,  he  investigated  the 
properties  of  the  gases  obtained  from  various  substances.  He 
next  turned  his  attention  to  mineral  waters :  what  had  al¬ 
ready  been  done,  was  either  inaccurate,  or  led  to  conclusions 
which  chemists  were  unable  to  explain.  One  of  these,  and 
not  the  least  puzzling,  was  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  in  some  mineral  waters,  which  was 
precipitated  by  boiling  the  water.  Nobody  could  understand 
how7  an  insoluble  substance,  as  carbonate  of  lime,  could  be 
held  in  solution,  nor  why  it  was  thrown  down  on  exposing 
the  water  to  a  boiling  heat.  To  determine  this  point,  Mr. 
Cavendish  made  experiments  on  water  raised  by  a  pump  in 
Rathbone-Place,  London,  and  found  that,  when  boiled,it  de¬ 
posited  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter  consisting  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  These  he  soon  found  were  held  in  solution  by 
fixed  air ;  and  he  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  this  gas 
has  the  property  of  holding  lime  and  magnesia  in  solution 
when  an  excess  of  it  is  present. 

m 

Dr.  Priestley  discovered,  that  when  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with 
common  air  over  water,  a  diminution  of  bulk  takes  place  j 
that  there  is  still  a  greater  diminution  of  bulk  w7hen  oxygen 
gas,  or,  as  he  called  it,  dephlogisticated  air,  is  employed  instead 
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of  common  air,  and  that  the  diminution  is  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  the  gas  mixed  with  the  ni¬ 
trous  gas.  This  discovery  induced  him  to  employ  nitrous  gas 
as  a  test  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  common  air. 
And  various  instruments  were  contrived  to  facilitate  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  gases,  and  the  measurement  of  the  condensation  : 
these  instruments  were  called  eudiometers  ;  of  wnicti  one  of  tile 
best  was  contrived  by  the  Abbe  Fontana.  .By  the  use  or  eu- 
/  diometers  it  was  soon  inferred,  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
or  pure  air  varied  in  different  places ;  and  to  this  variation 
was  ascribed  the  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of  particular 
places.  Mr.  Cavendish  examined  this  important  subject’,  and 
ascertained,  that  the  apparent  variations  were  owing  to  inac¬ 
curacies  in  making  the  experiment ;  and  that,  when  the  re¬ 
quisite  precautions  were  taken,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
air  was.  found  to  be  constant  in  all  places,  and  at  all  seasons, 
lie  likewise  found,  that  common  atmospheric  air  is  a  mixture 
of  nearly  21  parts  by  bulk  of  oxygen  gas  and  79  of  azotic 
gas. 


m 
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’hilosophers  had  for  many  years  maintained,  that  mercury 
was  essentially  liquid,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of  congelation 
by  any  degree  of  cold  whatever.  It  was  accidentally  disco¬ 
vered,  that  it  may  be  frozen  like  other  liquids  :  a  fact  that 
was  at  first  generally  discredited,  but  finally  established  by 
irrefragable  experiments.  According  to  the  observations 
made  by  some  chemists  at  Petersburg!!,  it  was  thought  that 
the  fi  c  c  zing  point  was  not  less  than  several  hundred  degrees 
below  zero.  It  becanie  an  object  of  importance  to  determine 
thc^ exact  point  at  which  triis  metal  would  become  solid  and 
malleable ;  which  was  first  done  at  Hudson's  Bay  by  Mr. 
Hutchins,  u  no  followed  a  set  of  directions  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  C.avendish  ;  and  from  these  experiments  Mr.  Cavendish 
concluded,  that  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  about  S9  or 
40  degrees  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale. 


Hence  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cavendish  was  drawn  to  i 
phenomena  of  freezing,  to  the  action  of  freezing  mix  ur 
and  the  congelation  of  acids,  lie  published,  in  ta,  p 
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losophical  Transactions,  several  very  curious  and  important 
papers  on  these  subjects,  in  which  he  explained  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  congelation  exactly  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Black ;  rejecting  only  the  hypothesis,  that  heat  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  matter,  and  referring  it,  with  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  to  the  rapid  internal  motion  of  the  particle^  of 
dthe  hot  body.  The  latent  heat  of  water  he  ascertained  to  be 
ISO0.  With  respect  to  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  he 
showed  that  their  freezing  points  varied  very  considerably,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strength  of  each.  The  papers  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  are  thought  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  established  parts  of  the 
theory  of  heat,  as  at  present  taught  by  chemical  philosophers. 
But,  says  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  Life  oT  this  illustrious  chemist, 
the  most  splendid  and  valuable  of  Mr.  Cavendish’s  chemical 
experiments  were  published  in  two  papers,  entitled  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Air:  th q [first  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  vol.  lxxiv.  and  the  second  in  the  succeeding  volume. 
The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  determine  what  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  phlogistieation  of  air,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
termed  ;  that  is,  the  change  which  air  underwent  when  me¬ 
tals  were  calcined  in  contact  with  it;  when  sulphur  or  phos¬ 
phorus  was  burnt  in  it ;  and  in  other  chemical  processes.  He 
showed  that  carbonic  acid  was  not  formed  except  when  some 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  was  present ;  that  when  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  was  burnthn  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  it  com¬ 
bined  with  that  gas  and  formed  water ;  that  nitrous  gas,  by 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  formed  nitrous- 
acid  ;  and  that  when  oxygen  and  azotic  gas  are  mixed  in  the 
requisite  proportions,  and  electric  sparks  passed  through  the 
mixture,  they  combine  and  form  nitric  acid.  The  first  of 
these  opinions  occasioned  a  controversy  between  Mr.  Caven¬ 
dish  and  Mr.  Kir  wan,  who  had  maintained  that  carbonic  acid 
is  always  produced  when  air  is  phlogisticated.  u  All  the  dr- 
guments  of  Kirwan,”  says  Dr.  Thomson,  ct  are  founded  on  the 
experiments  of  others  :  he  displays  great  reading,  and  a  strong 
memory  ;  but  does  not  discriminate  between  the  merits  of 
the  chemists  on  whose  authority  he  founds  his  own  opinions. 
Mr.  Cavendish*  on  the  other  hand,  never  advances  a  single 
•  opinion 
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opinion  which  he  has  not  put  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
never  suffers  himself  to  go  further  than  his  experiments  will 
warrant.  Whatever  is  not  accurately  determined  by  unex¬ 
ceptionable  trials  is  merely  stated  as  a  conjecture,  upon  which 
little  stress  is  laid.”  This  controversy  was  carried  on  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  lxxiv.  and  in  the  first  of  his 
papers  Mr.  Cavendish  has  drawn  a  comparison  between  the 
phlogistic  and  antiphlogistic  theories  ;  has  shown  that  each 
is  capable  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  chemistry  in  a  sa¬ 
tisfactory  manner ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  either ;  and  he  has  given  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  prefer  the  phlogistic  theory  to  the  other,  “  which,’’ 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  “  the  French  chemists  were  unable  to  re¬ 
fute,  and  which  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  notice.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  fashion, 
even  in  science,  and  of  the  unwarrantable  precipitation  with 
which  opinions  are  rejected  or  embraced  by  philosophers,  than 
the  total  inattention  paid  by  the  chemical  world  to  this  admi¬ 
rable  paper.”  “  Such,”  continues  our  author,  cc  were  the 
chemical  papers  published  by  Mr.  Cavendish.  They  contain 
five  notable  discoveries  ;  ali  of  them  brought  nearly  to  per¬ 
fection  by  that  illustrious  author.  These  are,  3.  The  nature 
and  properties  of  hydrogen  gas.  2,  The  solvent  of  lime  in 
water  when  the  lime  is  deposited  by  boiling.  3.  The  exact 
pioportion  of  the  constituents  of  atmospherical  air,  and  the 
fact  that  these  constituents  never  sensibly  vary.  4.  The  com¬ 
position  of  water :  and  5 .  I  he  composition  of  nitric  acid. 


It  was  Mr.  Cavendish’s  paper,  printed  in  1766,  on  fixed 
and  inflammable  air,  that  introduced  a  style  of  experimenting 
in  pneumatic  chemistry,  more  neat,  more  precise  and  scientific 
than  had  before  been  known.  The  attention  of  Dr.  Priestley 
to  whose  discoveries  we  devote  the  remainder  of  this  Intro¬ 
duction,  however,  was  not  originally  excited  by  the  works 
of  his  predecessors,  but  by  the  accident  of  his  living  near  a 
brewhouse  at  Leeds,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 

othe-L7ill  tl!  7  a  lar,^.scale’  °ne  experiment  led  to  an- 
X?  /  'L  fru,«. his  amusements  were  the  discoveries  on 
hich  his  philosophical  reputation  was  principally  iouuded. 

He 
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He  was  never  vain  of  his  discoveries :  he  says  of  himself, 
<c  Few  persons,  I  believe,  have  met  with  so  much  unexpected 
good  success  as  myself  in  the  course  of  my  philosophical  pur¬ 
suits.  My  narrative  will  show  that  the  first  hints,  at  least  of 
almost  every  thing  that  I  have  discovered  of  much  importance, 
have  occurred  to  me  in  this  way.  In  looking  for  one  thing  I  have 
generally  found  another ;  and  sometimes  a  thing  of  much  mor& 
value  than  that  which  I  was  in  quest  of.  But  none  of  these 
unexpected  discoveries  appear  to  me  to  have  been  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  that  I  am  about  to  relate,  viz.  the  spontaneous  emis¬ 
sion  of  dephlogisticated  air  from  water  containing  green  vege¬ 
tating  matter;  and  it  may  serve  to  admonish  all  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  not  to  overlook  any  circumstance 
relating  to  an  experiment,  but  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  every 
new  appearance,  and  to  give  due  attention  to  if,  however  in¬ 
considerable  it  may  seem.” 

The  first  of  Dr.  Priestley’s  publications  on  pneumatic  che¬ 
mistry  was  in  1772,  announcing  a  method  of  impregnating 
water  with  fixed  air;  and  on  the  preparation  and  medicinal  uses 
of  artificial  mineral  waters.  Though  this  was  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  of  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  chemistry  of  air,  he  had 
commenced  his  experiments  in  this  branch  of  science  ^as  early 
as  1768.  In  1771  he  had  procured  good  air  from  saltpetre : 
he  had  ascertained  the  uses  of  agitation,  and  of  vegetation,  as 
the  means  employed  by  nature  in  purifying  the  atmosphere 
destined  to  the  support  of  animal  life  ;  and  that  air  vitiated  by 
animal  respiration  was  a  pabulum  to  vegetable  life.  He  had 
also  prc cured  factitious  air  in  a  much  greater  variety  of  ways 
than  had  been  known  before  ;  and  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  quicksilver  instead  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  many 
of  his  experiments.  In  his  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1772,  which  obtained  the  Copley  medal,  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  these  discoveries  ;  and  at  the  same  time  announced 
the  discovery  of  nitrous  air,  and  its  application  as  a  test  of 
the  purity  or  fitness  for  respiration  of  airs  generally.  He  like¬ 
wise  shows  the  use  of  the  burning  lens  in  pneumatic  expert* 
meats  -r  he  relates  the  discovery  and  properties  of  muriatic 

acid 
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acid  air:  he  adds  much  to  what  was  known  of  the  airs  gene¬ 
rated  by  putrefactive  processes,  and  by  vegetable  fermenta¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  determines  many  facts  relating  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  and  deterioration  of  air,  by  the  combustion  cf  charcoal 
auJ  the  calcination  of  metal.  Soon  after  this,  in  confirmation, 
of  sir  John  Pringle’s  theory  of  low  fevers  being  owing  to 
moist  miasma  when  people  are  exposed  to  its  influence,  he 
ascertained,  by  means  of  his  nitrous  test,  tnat  the  air  of 
marshes  was  inferior  in  purity  to  the  common  air  of  the  at- 
mo  Here.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  very  good  air 
from  saltpetre;  but  his  full  discovery  of  dephlogisticated  air 
seems  not  to  have  been  made  till  the  month  of  June  or  July, 
177  t,  when  he  procured  it  from  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
lead.  This  was  publicly  mentioned  by  him  at  M.  Lavoisier's 
table  in  October  1774,  to  whom  it  was  then  unknown.  This 
hitherto  secret  source  of  animal  life  and  animal  heat,  of  which 
Mayow  had  a  faint  glimpse,  was  certainly  first  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  though  it  was  discovered  about  the  same  time 
by  Mr.  Scheele  of  Sweden — there  being  no  communication 
between  these  philosophers.  Thus  it  should  seem,  that  du¬ 
ring  two  years  Dr.  Priestley  announced  to  the  world  more 
facts  of  real  importance  and  extensive  application,  and  more 
enlarged  and  extensive  views  of  the  ceconomy  of  nature,  than 
all  his  predecessors  in  pneumatic  chemistry  had  made  known 
before. 


In  17/6  has  observations  on  Respiration  were  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  in.  which  he  discovered  that  the  common 
air  inspired  was  diminished  in  quantity,  and  deteriorated  in 
quality,  by  the  action  of  the  blood  on  it  through  the  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  lungs  ;  and  that  the  florid  red  colour  of  arterial 
blood  was  communicated  by  the  contact  of  air  through  the 
containing  vessels..  His  experiments  on  the  change  of  colour 
m  blood  confined  m  a  bladder,  took  away  all  doubt  of  the 
probability  or  its  mode  of  action.  In  1778  Dr.  Priestley 
pursue  bs  experiments  on  the  properties  of  vegetables  grow- 
jj  ,n.th°  !’Sht  t0  impure  air,  and  the  use  of  vege- 

ln  tnis  Part  of  the  economy  of  nature ;  and  it  seems- 

certain 
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certain  that  Dr.  Priestley  made  Ills  discoveries  on  this  subject 
previously  to  those  of  Dr.  Ingenhousz,  then  engaged  in  similar 
researches. 

From  this  period  Dr.  Priestley  seems  to  have  attended  to 
his  pneumatic  experiments  as  an  occupation,  devoting  to  them 
a  regular  portion  of  his  time.  To  this  attention,  among  a 
prodigious  variety  of  facts  tending  to  show  the  various  sub* 
stances  from  which  gases  may  be  procured ;  the  methods  of 
producing  them ;  their  influence  on  each  other ;  and  their 
probable  composition, — we  owe  the  discovery  of  vitriolic  acid 
air,  of  alkaline  air,  and  of  deph  log  is  heated  nitrous  air,  or,  as 
it  has  since  been  denominated,  the  gaseous  oxide  of  azote, 
the  subject  of  so  many  curious  experiments  by  sir  Humphry 
Davy.  To  these  we  may  add  the  production  of  various  kinds 
of  inflammable  air  by  numerous  processes  that  had  escaped 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  particular  the  formation 
of  it  by  the  electric  spark  taken  in  oils,  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
alkaline  air ;  the  method  of  procuring  it  by  passing  steam 
through  hot  iron  filings  ;  and  the  phenomena  of  the  finery 
cinder,  and  its  alliance  to  steel.  To  our  philosopher  we  owe 
the  fine  experiment  of  reviving  metallic  calces  in  inflammable 
air ;  and  he  first  ascertained  the  necessity  of  water  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  gases,  and  the  endless  production  of  gases 
from  water  itself.  His  experiments  on  this  subject,  viz.  the 
generation  of  air  from  water,  opened  a  new  field  for  reflection, 
and  deserve  particular  notice.  He  and  others  had  remarked 
that  water  wras  necessary  to  the  generation  of  every  species  of 
gas;  but  the  unceasing  product  of  air  from  water  had  been 
observed  by  no  one  before  him. 

“  To  enumerate  Dr.  Priestley’s  discoveries,”  says  Mr,  Kir- 
wan,  u  would  in  fact  be  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  most  of  those 
that  have  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  How  many 
invisible  fluids,  whose  existence  evaded  the  sagacity  of  fore¬ 
going  ages,  has  he  made  known  to  us !  The  very  air  we 
breathe,  he  has  taught,  us  to  analyse,  to  examine,  to  improve; 
a  substance  so  little  known,  that  even  the  precise  effect* of  re¬ 
spiration  was  an  aenigma  until  he  explained  it.  He  first  made 

known 
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known  to  us  the  proper  food  of  vegetables*  and  in  what  tht 
difference  between  these  and  animal  substances  consisted ,  1  o 
him  Pharmacy  is  indebted  for  the  method  of  making  artificial 
mineral  waters,  as  well  as  for  a  shorter  method  ot  preparing 
other  medicines;  metallurgy  for  more  powerful  ancl  cheap 
solvents  ;  and  chemistry  for  such  a  variety  of  discoveries  as  it 
would  be  tedious  to  recite  ;  discoveries  which  have  new  mo¬ 
delled  that  science,  and  drawn  to  it,  and  to  this  country,  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  It  is  certain  that  since  the  year  177 3, 
the  eyes  and  regards  of  all  the  learned  bodies  in  Europe  have 
been  directed  to  this  country  by  his  means.  In  every  philo¬ 
sophical  treatise  his  name  is  to  be  found,  and  in  almost  every 
page.  They  all  own  that  most  of  their  discoveries  are  due 
either  to  the  repetition  of  his  discoveries,  or  to  the  hints  scat¬ 
tered  through  his  works.” — Thomson’s  Chemistry  ancl  Jour - 
nal.  Murray’s  Chemistry .  Memoirs  of  Dr,  Priestley , 
2  vols.  8vo. 
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For  the  Year  1813® 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction — Forms  used  in  assembling  the  new  Parliament — Choice  of  & 
Speaker — Abridgement  of  the  Prince  Regenf s  Speech — Debate  on  Lord 
Long  ford' s  Motion  of  an  Address  on  the  Prince’s  Speech — Debate  on  Lord 
Clive's  Motion  on  the  same  Subject'— -Mr.  Creevey's  Motion ,  on  the  Report 
of  the  Address  being  brought  up — Motions  of  Thanks  to  Lord  Wellington 
in  both  Houses — Motion  for  a  Monument  to  General  Le  Marchant — Mo¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  Gold  Coin — Debate  on  Lord  Folkestone’ s  Motion  on  the 
German  Legion — Prince  Regent’s  Message  for  pecuniary  Aid  to  the  Russians, 
and  Debates  thereon — Petitions  presented  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  from 
Prisoners  in  Ilchester  Gaol. 


According  to  our  usual 

custom,  we  commence  our 
year  in  this  department  of  the  New 
Annual  Register  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  session  of  parliament, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
from  the  assembling  of  the  new 
parliament  on  the  24th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1812.  By  this  means  we  not 
only  follow  the  usual  routine  of 
public  business,  but  are  enabled  to 
give  in  a  more  collected  form  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  parliamentary  dis¬ 
cussion,  than  could  possibly  be 
done  by  dividing  the  business  of  a 
single  session  into  two  distinct  vo¬ 
lumes.  The  truth  is,  that  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  established  forms  of  the 
constitution,  all  the  acts  of  one 
session  of  parliament  taken  together 
make  but  one  statute :  since  then 
the  business  of  each  session  is  in¬ 
divisible,  it  would  not  comport 
with  a  work  professing  to  give  a 
register  of  that  business  to  sepa¬ 
rate  it  into  volumes  that  should  be 
read  at  intervals  of  twelve  months. 

On  Tuesday  the  24th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  certain  noble  lords  having,  in 
obedience  to  the  prince  regent’s  pro¬ 
clamation,  assembled  in  the  upper 
house,  the  dukes  of  York  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  with  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  earls  of  Liverpool  and  West- 
A  2  moreland. 
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moreland,  took  their  seats  as  com¬ 
missioners,  and  requested  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  such  members  of  the 
commons  who  had  been  previously 
sworn  in,  and  the  commission  was 
read.  After  this  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  in  the  name  of  the  regent,  di¬ 
rected  the  commons  to  proceed  to 
their  own  chamber  and  choose  a 
speaker  forthwith.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  i^-tired,  and  sir  John  Nichol, 
in  a  speech  descriptive  of  the  qua¬ 
lifications  and  talents  necessary  for  a 
person  to  hold  the  office  of  speaker, 
and  which  he  observed  would  be 
immediately  recognised  as  attached 
to  that  right  honourable  individual 
who  had  already  presided  oyer  their 
proceedings  during  four  parlia¬ 
ments,  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  right  hone  urable  C.  Abbot  do 
take  the  chair ;  which  was  agreed 
to  with  the  most  cordial  unanimity, 
Mr.  Abbot  was  conducted  to  the 
chair,  and  the  house  immediately 
adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

On  the  25th  the  choice  of  the 
house  of  commons  of  a  speaker 
being  announced  to  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners,  in  their  places,  by  Mr. 
Abbot  himself,  and  the  chancellor 
having  in  the  name  of  the  regent 
given  it  the  royal  approbation,  the 
usual  privileges,  viz,  freedom  of 
speech  in  debate  ; — freedom  from 
arrest  for  their  persons  and  their 
servants;  free  access  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  whenever  the  occasion  might 
require; — and  that  the  most  favour¬ 
able  construction  might  be  put  on 
all  their  acts,  were  claimed  by  the 
speaker  in  behalf  of  the  commons, 
and  granted.  T  lie  commons  again 
retired  to  their  chamber,  and  were 
occupied  ‘he  remainder  of  that  and 
the  two  jollow  ing  days  in  swearing 
in  members.  An  adjournment 
then  took  place  till  the  both,  when 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  re- 
gcHt  came  to  the  house  of  peers. 


attended  by  the  great  officers  of 
state  ;  and  having  sent  for  the  com¬ 
mons,  he  ascended  the  royal  throne, 
and  delivered  from  thence  a  speech, 
a  copy  of  which  will  be  found 
among  the  Public  Papers.  The 
leading  points  of  this  speech  are  as 
follow  :  After  referring  to  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty’s  la¬ 
mented  indisposition,  and  the  di¬ 
minished  hopes  of  his  recovery,  his 
royal  highness  adverted  to  the  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  peninsula  under  the 
conduct  of  lord  Wellington,  and 
their  final  good  effects,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  retreat  from  Burgos 
and  the  evacuation  of  Madrid, 
which  he  said  had  been  submitted 
to  u  for  the  purpose  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  the  main  body  of  the  allied 
forces.”  He  was  confident  he 
could  rely  on  the  determination  of 
parliament  to  continue  to  afford 
every  aid  that  might  be  necessary 
in  support  of  the  important  con¬ 
test,  which  had  given  to  Europe 
the  example  of  persevering  and  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  to  the  power  of 
France.  He  then  mentioned  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  courts  of  Petersburgh  and 
Stockholm,  and  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  praise  of  the  resistance  made  by 
Russia  to  the  arms  of  their  inva¬ 
ders  :  the  enthusiasm,”  says  he, 
<f  of  the  Russian  nation  has  increas¬ 
ed  with  the  difficulties  of  the  con¬ 
test,  and  with  the  dangers  with 
whicli  they  were  surrounded.  They 
nave  submitted  to  sacrifices  of 
which  there  are  few  examples  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  I  in¬ 
dulge  the  hope,  that  the  determined 
perseverance  of  his  imperial'  ma¬ 
jesty  will  be  crowned  with  ultimate 
success  ;  and  that  tiiis  contest,  in 
5csllJB  will  have  the  effect  of 
establishing  upon  a  foundation 
never  to  be  shaken,  the  security 
and  independence  of  the  Russian 

empire, 
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empire.”  He  informed  parliament 
of  a  treaty  entered  into  with  his 
Sicilian  majesty  ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  declaration  of  war  by  Ame¬ 
rica  he  observed,  that  it  was  made 
under  circumstances  which  might 
have  afforded  a  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  amicable  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  would  not 
be  long  interrupted  ;  but  that  the 
conduct  and  pretensions  of  that  go¬ 
vernment  had  hitherto  prevented 
any  arrangement  for  the  purpose* 
His  royal  highness  took  notice  of 
the  defeat  of  the  attempts  against 
Canada,  and  said  that  his  efforts 
were  still  directed  to  the  restoration 
of  peace.  The  conclusion  of  the 
speech  recommended  an  early  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  provision  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  India,  in  consequence 
of  the  approaching  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany.  His  royal  highness  next  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  success  of  the  means 
employed  for  suppressing  the  spirit 
of  outrage  and  insubordination 
which  had  appeared  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  atrocities  so  repugnant 
to  the  British  character  would  never 
recur  ;  and  ended  as  usual  with  a 
declaration  of  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  people. 

When  the  speech  had  been  read 
the  commons  withdrew,  and  the  earl 
of  Longford  rose  to  move  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  thanks.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  he  paid  high  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  talents  and  skill  of  lord 
Wellington,  and  then  went  through 
the  several  topics  that  had  been  de¬ 
scanted  upon  from  the  throne.  He 
admitted  at  the  close  that  we  must 
necessarily  endure  privations,  and 
make  sacrifices,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  contest  in  which  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  ;  but  far  better  was  it  to  do 
that,  titan  to  yield  to  an  enemy 


whose  projects  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  our  destruction.  These 
projects  had  now  been  in  a  great 
measure  counteracted,  and  perse¬ 
verance  on  our  part  was  demanded 
by  every  consideration  of  our  ho¬ 
nour,  our  interest,  and  out  welfare. 
Those  privations,  and  those  sacri¬ 
fices,  were  as  nothing,  compared 
with  the  situation  of  those  countries 
ravaged  by  an  enemy’s  army,  or 
when  made  the  seat  of  war  by  two 
conflicting  armies.  He  would  not 
now  advert  to  the  predictions  of 
some  members  of  that  house,  that 
no  man  of  our  army  would  remain 
in  the  peninsula,  except  as  a  pri¬ 
soner  ;  he  need  only  refer  to  the 
events  that  had  occurred,  to  show 
the  futility  of  these  predictions,  and 
the  reliance  that  was  to  be  placed 
upon  the  skill  and  ability  of  our  ge¬ 
neral,  to  dissipate  any  seeming  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  finally  to  counteract 
the  projects  of  the  enemy.  With 
regard  to  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  declaration  of  war  on  their 
part  had  been  made  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  a  hope  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  nations 
might  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  They  had  however  since 
evinced  a  determination  to  attack 
the  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  but  in  two  attempts  had 
been  completely  defeated.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  loss  had  been  sustain¬ 
ed  in  the  capture  of  one  of  our  fri¬ 
gates,  but  it  was  a  loss  which,  in 
itself  of  litttle  im>  oitance,  had  de- 
rived  all  the  importance  attached 
to  it  from  the  rarity,  thank  God !  of 
any  naval  loss,  on  our  part.  The 
circumstance,  however,  might  be 
attributed  to  the  expectation  that 
the  war  would  not  be  persisted  in 
by  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
that  a  force  was  not  sent  out  thither 
which  might  have  been,  had  it 
been  supposed  that  the  war  would 
A  3  have 
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have  been  continued.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  conciliation  might 
still  speedily  take  place  without 
compromising  our  interests;  01,  ir 
that  unfortunately  could  not  take 
place,  that  the  war  would  be  car¬ 
ried  on  with  adequate  vigour.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  an 
address,  embracing,  as  usual,  the 
different  topics  of  the  speech. 

Lord  Rolie  rose  to  second  the 

motion. 

The  marquis  Wellesley  said,  he 
could  not  have  approved  either  of 
the  speech,  or  of  the  address,  had 
they,  with  respect  to  the  great  con¬ 
test  in  the  peninsula,  or  the  cause 
in  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  was 
now  engaged,  with  all  the  efforts  of 
the  people,  assumed  in  any  degree 
a  lower  tone  than  that  which  per¬ 
vaded  them.  Nothing  less  was  de¬ 
manded  by  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  by  a  proper  zeal  for 
our  honour  or  our  welfare,  or  by  a 
true  regard  to  the  interests  of  our 
allies  embarked  in  the  same  great 
cause  with  ourselves.  In  all  those 
points  he  not  only  applauded  the 
spirit  of  the  speech,  but  he  almost 
entirely  approved  of  the  general 
spirit  of  the  address  moved  and  se¬ 
conded  by  his  noble  friends.  Of  all 
the  parts  of  the  speech,  however, 
none  struck  him  more  forcibly,  none 
made  a  greater  impression  upon  his 
mind,  than  that  which  anticipated 
the  same  wisdom  in  parliament,  the 
same  firmness,  and  the  same  pru¬ 
dence,  on  the  present  trying  occa¬ 
sion,  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
nay,  of  the  whole  world,  were  fixed 
upon  us.  There  was  nothing  novel, 
he  admitted,  either  in  the  subjects, 
or  the  expi  essions  :  the  novelty  was 
rather  in  the  application  of  them. 
Yes:  he  hadno  doubt  the  parlia¬ 
ment  would  exercise  the  same  wis¬ 
dom,  it  would  eaercise  the  same 
perseverance,  it  would  display  the 
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same  firmness,  especially  on  the 
great  question  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula,  as  it  had  hitherto  shown. 
It  was  to  that  country  in  particular 
he  wished  to  direct  their  lordships 
attention  for, a  few  moments.  Here 
his  lordship  went  into  a  most  elabo¬ 
rate  and  luminous  detail  of  the 
events  of  the  last  campaign  ;  and 
then  he  said,  with  regard  to  what 
was  to  be  the  object  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  three  schemes  had  been  suc¬ 
cessively  devised  ;  two  were  only 
talked  of,  and  the  third  was  prac¬ 
tised.  Toe  first  was  grounded  on 
an  idea  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  embark  as  a  principal  m  the  con¬ 
test,  unless  some  other  power,  by 
its  co-operation,  converted  the  forces 
of  France  from  being  all  concen¬ 
trated  towards  that  one  object — the 
subjugation  of  Spain.  From  that 
he  had  always  differed  upon  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  this  fact  was  at  least  de- 
ducible  from  it — that  our  resources 
were  thought  insufficient  to  carry  on 
the  war  upon  an  adequate  scale, and 
that  we  must  therefore  await  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  His  view 
of  it  had  been,  that  we  should  en¬ 
gage  as  principals,  and  that,  in 
order  to  afford  a  chance  of  diver¬ 
sion  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  it 
was  necessary  to  urge  the  Spanish 
war  with  vigour  and  effect.  The 
second  plan  was,  that  it  would  be 
prudent  and  highly  expedient  to 
make  exertions  upon  a  large  scale, 
adequate  to  the  destruction  of  the 
French  power  in  Spain.  Both  those 
plans  were  different  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  yet  both  were  consistent 
upon  their  own  principles.  If  our 
resources  were  really  not  adequate, 
then  the  first  plan  was  very  just  and 
proper  :  but  if,  as  he  stated,  they 
were  adequate  to  extensive  opera¬ 
tions,  then  the  second  plan  was  ob¬ 
viously  the  fittest  to  adopt.  But  the 
plan  of  all  others,  which  all  man¬ 
kind 
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kind  must  reprobate  and  reject,  was 
that  plan  of  employing  the  re¬ 
sources,  of  exposing  the  sinews  of 
our  strength  to  hourly  danger, 
bearing  hard  upon  our  finances, 
yet  accomplishing  neither  object, 
but  falling  dead,  as  it  were,  between 
both  ;  such  a  plan  as  every  one 
must  concur  in  condemning.  It 
was  essentially  hostile  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ceconomy  ;  it  was  expense 
without  fruit;  and  yet  that  was  the 
system  which  had  been  pursued 
during  the  last  campaign,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  preceding  one.  A  vast  ex¬ 
pense  of  blood  and  treasure  had 
been  lavished,  and  our  resources 
enfeebled,  without  accomplishing 
any  one  definite  or  precise  object. 
When  it  was  to  end  he  knew  not ; 
but  it  would  be  invidious  to  call 
upon  him  or  any  one,  to  say  how 
closely  calamities  might  tread  upon 
the  footsteps  of  error.  When  France 
was  meditating  fresh  wars  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  when  we  saw 
Russia  prepared  to  resist  her  ambi¬ 
tious  designs  to  the  last  extremity, 
what  more  vigorous  or  effectual  as¬ 
sistance  could  we  have  given  to 
Russia  than  by  prosecuting  the 
war  in  Spain  ?  The  best  succour 
we  could  give  to  that  country,  the 
most  essential  aid  that  we  could  be¬ 
stow,  was  by  carrying  on  the  war 
in  Spain  upon  a  broad  and  exten¬ 
sive  scale  of  operations  :  but  it  was 
not  so  carried  on,  and  he  charged 
Upon  that  system,  therefore,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  defection  from  the 
cause  of  Russia.  He  did  not,  in¬ 
deed,  mean  to  dispute  that  the 
events  of  the  last  campaign  had 
not  been  beneficial  to  Spain  ;  but 
his  objection  was,  that  those  bene¬ 
fits  were  imperfectly  secured,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  permanent.  Adverting  to  the 
hopes  held  out  of  a  diversion  from 
Sweden,  in  favour  of  the  operations 


of  Russia,  the  noble  lord  animad¬ 
verted  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  of  this  country  had 
conducted  itself  with  reference  to 
that  diversion,  and  in  all  its  trans¬ 
actions  with  Sweden.  As  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  his  mind,  a  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  act  of  diplomacy  had 
never  occurred  than  the  treaty 
which  our  ministers  had  concluded 
with  the  government  of  Sweden. 
It  was  a  treaty  which  promised 
every  advantage  to  Sweden,  with¬ 
out  guarantying  any  advantage  to 
England.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  treaty 
in  which,  as  it  had  been  once  ob¬ 
served  upon  a  similar  contract,  the 
reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side  ;  for 
we  had  engaged  td  afford  Sweden 
all  the  assistance  in  our  power,  in 
her  operations  against  the  enemy, 
or  for  her  own  protection,  while  no¬ 
thing  appeared  likely  to  be  done 
for  us  on  her  part.  An  expedition 
was  expected  to  sail  from  Sweden, 
with  a  view  to  co-operate  with  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  but  that  object  was  soon 
abandoned  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  abandonment  general  Victor, 
who,  with  his  force,  waited  in  Swe¬ 
dish  Pomerania  to  meet  the  appre¬ 
hended  diversion,  was  enabled  to 
withdraw,  and  his  division  actually 
formed  a  part  of  the  army  with 
which  Bonaparte  made  his  way  to 
Moscow.  Such  was  the  important 
effect  of  the  inactivity  of  Sweden, 
and  for  that  inactivity,  so  injurious 
to  the  objects  of  the  war,  it  was  for 
ministers,  in  their  diplomatic  ma¬ 
nagement  with  Sweden,  to  account. 
This  account,  indeed,  they  were 
bound,  for  their  own  justification, 
to  produce.  At  a  meeting  which 
had  taken  place  between  the 1  em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  lord  Cathcart, 
and  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  it 
was  understood  to  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  the  expedition  already 
alluded  to  was  to  have  been*cli- 
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i  snatched  from  Sweden ;  and  so  cor¬ 
dially  it  seemed  did  ministers  enter 
into  the  project — so  promptly  did 
they  determine  to  forward  its  pro¬ 
gress,  with  a  view  to  impede  the 
army  of  France,  that  transports  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  Swedish  ex¬ 
pedition  were  ordered  to  sail  from 
Sheerness  on  the  19th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  Bonaparte  entered  Mos¬ 
cow  on  the  14th.  So  farfed  this 
grand  and  much  talked-of  expedi¬ 
tion.  What  sort  of  explanation  mi¬ 
nisters  had  in  their  power  to  give 
upon  this  subject,  he  could  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  appeared 
most  extraordinary,  that  alter  the 
meeting  and  discussion  lie  had  just 
mentioned,  ministers  should  not 
have  been  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
real  disposition  of  the  crown  prince 
of  Sweden,  or  that  they  should  not 
have  taken  measures  to  ascertain 
whether  any  change  had  taken  place 
in  that  disposition  before  the  useless 
dispatch  of  the  transports.  With 
respect  to  Russia,  while  he  was 
fully  disposed  to  concur  in  the  pane¬ 
gyrics  pronounced  upon  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  displayed  by  that  power, 
he  would  ask,  what  assistance  had 
our  ministers  afforded  to  encourage 
the  display  or  to  aid  the  operation 
of  that  magnanimity  ?  This  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know,  except  the  send¬ 
ing  the  Russians  about  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  stand  of  arms,  with  lords 
Cathcart  and  Walpole,  who  were 
no  doubt  important  instruments  to 
aid  a  great  empire  in  extricating  it¬ 
self  from  its  difficulties,  and  repell¬ 
ing  a  formidable  foe!  Upon  the 
subject  of  America  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  werds;  and, 
fii  st,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  a  more  unjust  attack  was  never 
made  upon  the  peace  of  any  nation 
than  that  of  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  upon  this  country,  nor  could 
any  cause  be  imagined  more  com¬ 
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pletely  just  than  that  which  this 
country  had  to  oppose  to  America. 
But  he  must  confess  that  he  heard 
with  surprise  the  passage  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  mini¬ 
sters  still  hoped  lor  pacification  with 
America  ;  he  meant  with  surprise, 
in  consequence  of  the  grounds  upon, 
which  this  hope  was  understood  to 
rest.  Nothing  appeared  more  pre¬ 
posterous  than  the  calculation  that 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
would  serve  to  pacify  America  ; 
for  these  orders  -were  never  in  fact 
the  point  at  issue.  Of  the  conduct 
of  this  government  throughout  its 
discussions  with  that  of  America, 
he  was  pretty  accurately  informed, 
and  lie  was  fully  prepared  to  de^- 
fend  it ;  especially  that  part  of  the 
discussion  in  which  he  was  person¬ 
ally  concerned.  But  he  -  would 

j 

maintain,  as  he  had  uniformly 
stated,  that  the  dispute  with  Ame¬ 
rica  did  not  originate  or  rest  upon 
the  orders  in  council,  but  referred 
to  higher  questions,  to  topics  deeply 
affecting  our  great  maritime  rights ; 
to  points,  indeed,  of  such  import¬ 
ance,  that,  according  to  his  fullest 
conviction,  the  British  government 
could  rot  concede  to  the  pretensions 
of  America  without  throwing  into 
her  hands  the  trident  of  the  main. 
No  means,  he  said,  should  be  left 
unprovided  effectually  to  repel  the 
audacious  attack  which  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  had  ventured  to 
make  upon  us.  That  attack  would, 
he  trusted,  be  completely  avenged  ; 
the  most  extensive  exertions  would 
be  made  to  convince  the  American 
government  of  its  folly  and  despe- 
uition  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  tfiat 
the  best  hope  of  peace  with  that 
government  would  rest  upon  the 
manly  and  vigorous  employment 
of  our  resources  to  make  it  feel 
sensibly  the  consequences  of  war. 
i  he  only  remaining  topic  in  the 
,  speech 
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speech  to  which  he  had  to  refer, 
■was  that  with  respect  to  India  ;  in 
which  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest. 
And  here  he  would  repeat  the  wish 
which  he  took  occasion  to  express 
last  session,  that  the  affairs  of  our 
Indian  empire  should  be  fully  in¬ 
vestigated  by  their  lordships  before 
any  system  for  its  future  govern¬ 
ment  was  finally  determined  upon. 
Before  he  concluded,  the  noble  lord 
felt  particularly  called  upon  to  ad° 
vert  to  an  omission  in  the  speech, 
which  he  noticed  with  surprise  and 
sorrow.  He  was  certainly  sur¬ 
prised  and  sorry  to  perceive,  that 
after  all  that  had  passed  upon  this 
subject,  after  all  that  had  occurred 
in  discussion,  and  had  been  excited 
in  hope,  no  disposition  •whatever 
was  expressed  to  conciliate  the  ca¬ 
tholics,  or  to  adjust  their  claims. 
It  was  in  the  recollection  of  their 
lordships  what  had  taken  place  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  both  in 
that  and  the  other  house  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  that  in  the  latter,  indeed, 
a  distinct  pledge  had  been  entered 
into,  fully  to  consider  the  catholic 
question,  with  a  view  to  an  ulti¬ 
mate  and  satisfactory  arrangement. 
Was  it  now  resolved  to  relinquish 
this  pledge,  to  set  aside  all  that  had 
been  done  ?  There  were  too  many 
grounds  of  suspicion  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Recollecting  the  expression 
of  the  noble  earl  opposite,  (Liver¬ 
pool,)  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  that  he  would  oppose  no  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  fair  discussion  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  claims,  he  could  not  doubt 
his  candour  ;  but  yet  he  had  heard 
of  several  proceedings,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland,  where,  to 
use  an  old  phrase  of  lord  Camden, 
the  hand  and  fingers  of  government 
were  too  obviously  employed  with 
a  view  to  induce  persons  to  capitu¬ 
late  upon  this  question.  The  noble 
lord,  after  recapitulating  the  several 


heads  of  his  argument,  concluded 
with  expressing  his  opinion,  that  in¬ 
creased  exertion  must  be  made  to 
strengthen  our  army  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  or  it  would  be  cruel  towards 
ourselves  and  our  allies  to  continue 
the  contest- — to  persevere  in  an  use¬ 
less  effusion  of  blood  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money.  For  without  addi¬ 
tional  strength  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  object  of  the  war  could  not 
be  attained,  and  that  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  struggle,  instead  of 
being  advantageous  to  this  country, 
to  Spain,  or  to  the  continent,  would 
have  a  directly  different  operation. 

Lord  Liverpool  replied,  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  to  the  statements 
and  reasoning  of  the  noble  marquis, 
and  vindicated  the  conduct  of  mini¬ 
sters,  who  were  ready  to  submit  the 
whole  of  their  conduct  to  the  strict¬ 
est  scrutiny ;  whether  referring  to  the 
civil  or  military  government  of  the 
country — whether  referring  to  dis¬ 
aster  or  to  triumph — whether  fur¬ 
nishing  matter  for  congratulation, 
or  events  to  deplore.  To  look  for 
unmixed  success,  or  exemption 
from  misfortune,  in  a  state  of  war, 
would  indeed  be  chimerical.  But 
he  trusted  that  where  misfortune 
occurred,  the  mind  of  parliament, 
and  the  public,  was  too  considerate 
and  just,  not  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  that  which  was  attributable 
to  the  contingencies  of  war,  which 
resulted  from  inevitable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  for  which  mini¬ 
sters,  or  their  agents,  might  be 
deemed  fairly  responsible.  When 
the  assertion  was  made,  that  more 
ought  to  have  been  done  for  the 
peninsula,  he  would  beg  the  house 
to  consider  and  compare  ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  to  look 
to  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  our 
history;  to  the  periods  of  king 
William  and  queen  Anne,  and  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough.  Let 
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all  the  relative  circumstances  be 
fairly  taken  into  view,  and  he 
would  challenge  the  comparison. 
For  what  was  the  actual  state  of 
our  force  in  that  quarter,  which  the 
noble  marquis  had  said  was  so  in¬ 
adequately  supplied  ?  Why,  that 
we  had  on  the  25th  of  June  last, 
in  the  peninsula  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  an  army  of  no  less  than 
127,000  men  in  our  pay  ;  that  is, 
91,000  British,  including  foreign 
or  German  troops,  with  36,000 
Portuguese.  Such  was  our  force, 
independently  of  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
which  received  from  us  all  the 
assistance  in  our  power,  in  forma¬ 
tion,  equipment,  and  pecuniary- 
supply.  Nay,  the  British  army 
alone,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Wellington,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  amounted  to  58,000.  Now  he 
would  appeal  to  their  lordships, 
whether  the  exertion  which  had 
collected  such  an  army  deserved  to 
be  characterized  in  such  terms  as 
the  house  had  heard  from  the  noble 
marquis  ?  But  more  he  would 
ask,  whether  three  years  ago  any 
man  in  England  could  have  been 
so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  the  col¬ 
lection  of  such  an  army  practicable? 
Yet  such  had  been  the  exertions  of 
that  government,  which  had  also 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
India,  of  our  numerous  colonies  in 
the  west,  and  for  our  home  de¬ 
fence.  Then  as  to  our  supplies  to 
our  American  colonies,  which  the 
noble  marquis  professed  to  think 
that  ministers  had  left  almost 
w  holly  unprepared.  Now  the  fact 
w’as,  that  from  the  25th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last  to  the  present,  no  less  than 
20,000  men,  with  7000  horses,  had 
been  sent  to  that  quarter.  When, 
therefore,  the  noble  marquis  as¬ 
serted  that  we  were  unprepared  for 
the  American  war,  he  would  ask 
him  to  point  out  where  and  how 
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we  -were  unprepared.  Were  we 
unprepared  in  Canada,  or  was 
there  any  neglect  at  the  admiralty  ? 
He  was  prepared  to  discuss  thiss 
question  with  the  noble  marquis;; 
and  upon  this  subject,  as  well  ass 
with  respect  to  Spain,  he  would* 
beg  the  noble  marquis  to  come  to 
close  quarters — to  state  facts — to? 
bring  something  speciric,  and  aban¬ 
don  that  style  of  loose  and  general 
accusation,  of  which  the  house  badt 
heard  so  much  in  the  course  of  this 
.discussion. — Now,  as  to  the  con-« 
eluding  topic  of  the  noble  mar- . 
quis’s  speech,  I  have  not,  said  lord 
L.  made  use  of  any  expression 
with  respect  to  the  catholic  ques¬ 
tion,  to  which  I  do  not  adhere. 
My  opinion  I  have  always  publicly 
proclaimed  upon  this  subject.  I 
have  resisted,  and  1  will  resist,  the 
proposition  for  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  the  catholic  claims, 
because  I  cannot  see  my  way  to 
any  adjustment  of  those  claims, 
likely  to  satisfy  the  catholics.  I 
therefore  think  it  more  consistent 
to  oppose  the  proposition  at  once, 
than  seek  to  defeat  it  by  what  are 
called  guards  or  securities.  I  meet 
the  catholics  openly  and  publicly, 
and  will  never  attempt  to  disappoint 
wishes  by  any  little  underhand 
opposition,  by  any  schemes  or  sub¬ 
terfuge.  My  system  of  opposition 
I  leel  to  be  more  fair  and  candid, 
and  therefore  I  will  continue  to 
pursue  it.  In  stating  this  to  be  mv 
I  declare  merely  my  in¬ 
dividual  opinion,  without  meaning 
to  afiect  the  judgement,  or  bind  the 
pin  pose,  of  any  of  my  friends. 

Loid  Grenville  and  several  other 
peers  spoke  on  the  subject,  but 
without  opposing  the  address, 
which  was  agreed  to.  ' 

.  ^ord  Clive  moved  the  address 
in  the  house  of  commons;  and  hav- 
mg  gone  through  the  different 

topics 
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topics  in  the  speech,  his  lordship 
went  on  to  infer,  that  there  had 
not,  of  late  years,  been  so  favoura¬ 
ble  a  prospect  of  the  independence 
of  Eufope,  as  the  present  period 
presented.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  last  parliament  Great  Britain 
stood  alone ;  Portugal  was  then 
robbed  of  the  greater  part  of  her 
territory  ;  Russia  and  Sweden  were 
at  that  time  neutralized  by  threats, 
and  Spain  by  intrigue.  Bonaparte 
had  then  great  resources,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army  com¬ 
manded  by  many  of  the  ablest 
generals  in  Europe.  How  different 
now!  Russia  and  Sweden  were 
now  joined  with  us  against  him  ; 
and  he  was  at  this  moment  obliged 
to  secure  his  safety  by  flight.  Spain 
was  also  now  in  a  very  different 
state  from  what  she  then  was ;  one 
of  the  greatest  armies  employed  for 
its  subjugation  had  been  defeated 
by  lord  Wellington;  and  the  French 
were  ohliged  to  unite  their  whole 
disposable  force,  and  thereby  to 
evacuate  the  southern  provinces, 
in  order  to  check  his  lordship’s 
advance.  What  were  we  to  hope 
from  this,  but  that  the  spell  being 
broken,  and  his  legions  being  no 
longer  deemed  invincible,  the  pre¬ 
diction  made  by  a  great  man  now 
no  more,  some  years  past,  would 
at  length  be  realised — that  Britain 
being  saved  from  the  furnace, 
Europe  would  follow  the  example  ? 
He  concluded  by  moving  an 
address,  which,  as  usual,  was  an 
echo  of  the  sperch. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  said,  that  in 
rising  to  second  the  address,  it 
was  not  his  wish  or  his  intention  to 
trespass  long  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  house,  by  a  protracted 
notice  of  the  topics  which  it  con¬ 
tained.  They  had  been  so  ably 
elucidated  in  the  speech  itself,  and 
the  noble  mover  had  so  well  and  so 


clearly  detailed  the  reasons  that 
operated  on  him  in  proposing  the 
address,  that  he  should  have  little 
occasion  to  detain  them  very  long.. 
With  respect  to  America,  every 
person  must  lament  that  the  endea¬ 
vours  for  bringing  about  a  peace 
had  been  unsuccessful.  War  was, 
he  would  confess,  a  thing  always 
to  be  deplored  ;  but,  as  the  endea¬ 
vours  to  avoid  it  had  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  he  willingly  anticipated, 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  that 
union  and  energy  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  it,  which  the  enemy  would 
not  fail  to  employ  on  their  part. 
He  doubted  not  but  the  Voice  both 
of  the  house  and  of  the  country 
would  concur  in  the  determination 
to  prosecute  it  with  vigour.  With, 
respect  to  the  troubles  that  lately 
prevailed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country,  he  could  not  but  con¬ 
gratulate  the  house  upon  their  re¬ 
moval,  which  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  mild  and  early  measures 
adopted  by  the  government.  The 
time  was  now,  he  hoped,  arrived, 
when  a  more  vigorous  resistance 
maybe  expected  to  the  power  and 
the  encroachments  of  France.  It 
was  by  a  resistance  strong  an<$ 
persevering,  and  by  such  resistance 
only,  that  they  could  hope  for  a 
lasting  and  honourable  peace.  Such 
a  peace  was  only  to  be  won  by 
impressing  upon  the  enemy  a  con¬ 
viction  of  their  power  to  resist  its 
efforts.  '  It  was  only  by  such  a 
peace  that  they  could  give  to  the 
exhausted  powers  of  Europe,  safety, 
independence,  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Canning  followed,  in  a  most 
eloquent  speech,  from  which  we 
can  give  but  a  short  outline.  I 
request,  said  he,  the  indulgence  of 
the  house  while  I  explain  my  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  various  topics  that 
have  been  introduced  to  its  notice. 
A  general  view  of  the  present 
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posture  of  our  affairs  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
our  domestic  and  foreign  relations  ; 
and  our  foreign  relations  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts, 
relating  to  the  three  wars ;  in  the 
result  of  which  we 'may  be  deemed 
more  or  less  parties  concerned. 
].  The  contest  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  which  we  are  rather 
cheering,  but  deeply  interested  and 
anxious  spectators,  than  immediate 
agents.  2.  The  conflict  in  the 
peninsula,  carried  on  wholly  by 
our  own  resources,  though  aided 
by  our  allies.  3.  The  war  with  the 
United  States,  in  which  we  are 
principals, and  fertile  management 
of  which  we  are  exclusively  re¬ 
sponsible. — 'With  respect  to  the 
first  of  these,  the  war  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  (truly  denominated  the 
child  of  the  great  effort  in  the 
peninsula, whic h enabled  subj ugated 
Europe  to  reflect  on  and  to  arouse 
its  energies,)  there  can  be  but  one 
feeling  of  unqualified  admiration 
of  the  heroism  of  the  great  nation 
that  sustains  the  conflict.  There 
can  be  but  one  sentiment  of  joy, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  tyrant  of 
the  world  anticipated  an  easy  con¬ 
quest  ;  when  he  vainly  thought 
that  one  decisive  battle  would  sub¬ 
due  his  foe;  when  he  imagined  that 
he  knew  Ins  man,  and  forgot  that 
a  change  of  circumstances  might 
rouse  a  nation  in  arms  against  him  ; 
when  he  fancied,  that  if  he  bullied 
and  cajoled  the  court,  the  crown 
was  at  his  mercy;  but,  advancing 
in  the  full  confidence  of  victory,  he 
found  a  countless  population  to 
dispute  his  road  ;  I  say,  when  we 
look  at  all  these  circumstances, 
there  is  no  man  that  must  not  feel 

his  heart  burn  with  transport _ 

there  is  no  man  that  can  avoid  re¬ 
joicing  at  the  overthrow  of  those 
false  philosophical  pi  inciples,  which. 


having  long  misled  the  world,  have 
ended  in  misleading  those  who. 
professed  them.  lhe  effort  the 
Russian  nation  is  no\v  making  may 
ripen  their  condition  into  freedom., 
Bonaparte  idly  flattered  himself,, 
that  the  people  whom  he  bad  de¬ 
nominated  barbarians  and  slaves 
were  dead  to  all  patriotic  feelings  ; 
that  their  minds  were  degraded 
even  below  the  love  of  liberty  : 
but,  to  his  bitter  disappointment, , 
he  discovered  that  there  is  a  senti-- 
ment  of  patriotism,  an  instinctive” 
love  of  soil  triumphant  over  the 
vices  of  positive  institutions ;  he 
found,  that  what  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  advanced  is 
utterly  false  ;  that  before  a  nation 
enters  into  foreign  wars,  it  begins 
to  speculate  on  domestic  polity,  and 
to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  its  own 
frame.  He  has  been  taught,  that, 
habit  and  custom  are  sufficient  to 
resist  an  adversary  approaching 
with  the  specious  offers  of  free¬ 
dom,  of  happiness  :  they  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  resist  him,  not  because  he 
is  unable  to  fulfil  his  promises,  but 
because  he  is  a  foreigner  and  an 
invader.  The  contest  will  not  be 
fruitless,  if  we  obtain  the  re-esta¬ 
blishment  only  of  this  great  axiom 
in  national  character,  which  some 
convulsions  of  the  world  have  al¬ 
most  shaken  to  its  base.  This, 
however,  fortunately,  is  not  all  that 
we  may  fairly  expect.  It  is  futile 
to  deny  him  wonderful  abilities, 
which  on  former  occasions  have 
delivered  him  from  almost  inevi¬ 
table  destruction  ;  yet  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,.  looking  at  his  present  perilous 
condition,  for  any  man  so  to  chas¬ 
tise  his  feelings  as  not,  at  least,  to 
hope.  Contemplating  the  subject 
in  this  -point  of  view,  and  giving 
ministers  full  credit  for  being  go¬ 
verned  by  the  soundest  principles 

of 
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of  policy  with  regard  to  Russia  ; 
admitting  that  they  intended,  and 
have  accomplished  what  was  best, 
yet  every  individual  must  see  that 
a  question  arises  (to  which  I  do  not 
now  require  a  reply,  because  a  fit 
occasion  may  in  future  be  appoint¬ 
ed),  a  question  of  great  magnitude, 
viz.  How  happens  it,  that  after 
this  treaty  with  the  court  of  Stock¬ 
holm  has  been  concluded,  and  after 
hearing  for  six  months  4  the  dread¬ 
ful  note  of  preparation/  Sweden 
has  not  yet  brought  a  soldier  into 
the  held  to  assist  Russia  in  a  mutual 
struggle  ?  This,  I  say,  is  a  que¬ 
stion  of  much  importance.  I  do 
not  ask  now  for  information  ;  but 
looking  at  the  congratulatory 
address  upon  the  point,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  notice  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  1  give  my  vote.  I 
most  unequivocally  applaud  the 
language  held  out  by  ministers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  northern 
conflict.  1  Engage/  said  they,  ‘  in 
this  war  for  your  own  interest — we 
will  aid  you,  as  far  as  we  can — but 
depend  not  on  our  pecuniary  or 
military  aid'  in  the  north  ;  but  we 
will  employ  the  French  forces  in 
the  peninsula,  and  then  we  shall,  in 
fact,  contribute  more  to  your  suc¬ 
cess  than  if  we  paid  a  subsidy  into 
your  treasury,  or  sent  an  army  into 
your  territory.’  Such  was  the  irn 
ducement  held  out  to  the  emperor 
Alexander,  to  strain  every  nerve  in 
Russia,  and  should  not  such  lan¬ 
guage  be  equally  an  inducement  to 
us  to  strain  every  nerve  in  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  ? „( Hear,  hear l')  My  bosom 
echoes  back  every  word  of  applause 
that  is  applied  to  the  distinguished 
exploits  of  our  gallant  army  and  its 
immortal  leader ;  but  when  I  am 
called  upon  to  say  that  any  hopes, 
properly  indulged  at  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  campaign,  are 
fully  gratified,  I  must  guard  my¬ 


self  from  any  supposed  concurrence. 
Had  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  its 
consequences,  not  stretched  beyond 
the  field  on  which  it  was  fought,  it 
still  should  meet  my  warmest 
praise ;  such  was  the  ever-glorious 
conflict  of  Talavera: — but  to  the 
heroes  who  achieved  the  first  of 
these  triumphs,  I  must  measure 
out  (if  indeed  its  g/ory  be  not  be¬ 
yond  all  measure)  a  very  different 
meed  of  applause,  for  its  conse¬ 
quences  were  such,  as  to  raise  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  in  the  most 
desponding  bosom.  I  know  that 
it  is  '  impossible  for  any  man  not 
filling  an  official  station  to  show 
that  more  strenuous  efforts  might 
have  been  made,  or  that,  if  made, 
they  would  have  been  successful ; 
and  on  a  former  occasion  I  spe¬ 
cially  guarded  myself  from  giving 
any  decided  opinion  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Thus  much,  however,  I  must 
say,  that  if  there  remain  in  the 
power  of  ministers  any  effort  yet 
unemployed,  or  any  aid  not  vet 
afforded,  by  the  accumulation  of 
forces,  to  push  our  exertions  in  the 
peninsula  to  the  utmost  stretch, 
it  ought  to  have  been  applied 
to  that  best  of  all  purposes  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 
All  I  require  is,  that  I  should  be 
convinced  that  every  practicable 
attempt  has  been  made.  This  truth 
at  least  is  obvious,  that  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  man  could  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  a  situation  of  affairs  more 
favourable  for  a  great  and  decided 
effort  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Never  since  the  commencement 
even  of  the  revolutionary  war  were 
the  powers  and  resources  of  France 
so  fully  employed  ;  the  hazard  on 
her  part  so  great,  the  advantage  on 
our  side  so  decided,  or  the  object 
for  which  all  Europe  has  long 
looked  in  vain,  so  near  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  While  the  forces  of 

Bonaparte 
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Bonaparte  are  wasting,  and  his 
strength  withering  in  the  north, .  O 
that  we  had  the  means  of  following 
up  our  glorious  achievements  in 
the  peninsula  !  What  might  not  be 
the  result  with  such  a  general  fight¬ 
ing  in  such  a  cause  ?  a  general  of 
whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert, 
that  if  all  Europe  were  his  theatre 
of  action,  and  if  all  Europe  could 
supply  him  with  means,  he  would 
not  be  unworthy  of  the  command  ; 
— a  general  of  whom  it  is  not  the 
offspring  of  wild  imagination  to  say, 
that  a  small  augmentation  of  force 
would  not  only  have  made  Madrid 
the  centre  of  his  operations,  but  he 
would  have  penetrated  beyond  the 
Ebro,  and  from  the  Pyrennees 
would  have  beheld  with  triumph 
the  free  and  fertile  provinces  of 
Spain,  that  to  him  were  indebted 
for  peace,  happiness  and  liberty. 
Enough  has  transpired  to  show  us 
that  discontents  of  a  serious  nature 
prevail  in  France;  and  while  the 
emperor  Alexander  is  detaining 
Bonaparte  far  beyond  his  calcula¬ 
tion  in  the  north,  a  blow  might  be 
struck  in  Spain  that  would  shake 
the  tyrant's  throne  to  its  foundation. 
Wh  at  is  called  the  ceconomy  of  war, 
which  restricts  and  husbands  efforts, 

I  have  always  believed  the  most 
mistaken  policy.  The  great  and 
bold  efforts  that  bring  a  war  to  a 
speedy  termination,  are  not  only 
the  most  advantageous  for  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  the  most  beneficial  to 
mankind.  If  the  doctrines  that  I 
have  stated  apply  to  the  contest  in 
the  peninsula,  I  confess  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  still  more  applicable  to 
the  third  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  of  which  we  possess 
the  exclusive  management,  1  mean 
the  war  we  are  waging  with  Ame¬ 
rica.  I  will  not  detain  the  house  by 
expressing  what  every  man  feels,  an 
anxious  wish  that  two  nations  allied 
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to  each  other  by  so  many  ties,  by 
consanguinity,  by  common  lan¬ 
guage,  should  have  a  common  inte¬ 
rest.'  But  with  regard  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  other  powers,  I 
must  observe,  that  when  once  the 
die  was  cast,  and  war  was  inevi¬ 
table,  it  was  our  duty  to  be  more? 
prompt  and  vigorous  in  our  mea¬ 
sures,  in  order  to  attempt  to  bring 
the  disputes  to  an  early  termination. 
When  urged  upon  the  subject  oT 
America,  I  know  that  ministers 
will  reply,  that  their  motives  for 
clinging  to  the  last  to  conciliation 
were  two-fold  :  1st,  That  they  had 
friends  in  the  United  States  ;  2d, 
That  before  we  venture  on  hostili¬ 
ties,  we  ought  to  take  care  that  we 
are  indisputably  in  the  right.  In 
both  these  points  I  concur  ;  for  I 
have  ever  thought  that  the  most 
splendid  victories  that  ever  glitter¬ 
ed  on  the  page  of  history  were  tar¬ 
nished  and  obscured,  if  justice  did 
not  hallow  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  achieved.  I  admit  that  it  is 
also  right  to  temper  your  conduct 
by  a  consideration  of  the  party  that 
favours  your  cause  in  the  hostile 
state.  The  hon.  gentleman  hav¬ 
ing  entered  at  large  into  the  Ame¬ 
rican  question,  next  referred  to  the 
case  of  the  catholics  in  Ireland,  and 
concluded  a  most  eloquent  speech 
with  saying,  I  give  my  cordial 
assent  to  the  general  tenour  of  the 
address  ;  the  object  of  which  is,  to 
pledge  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
house,  and  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  country,  by  all  the  means  and 
resources  that  belong  to  it,  to  pro¬ 
secute  contests  which,  I  believe  on 
my  conscience,  there  is  no  honour¬ 
able  mode  at  the  present  moment 
ot  terminating  ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  conclude  them  hereafter  with 
due  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
nation,  it  is  necessary  to  pursue 
them  with  energy,  and  spirit,  and 

resolution ; 
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resolution ;  for,  as  the  honourable 
seconder  has  ably  stated,  the  more 
strenuous  the  attempts,  the  more 
speedily  the  end  desired, — a  safe 
and  honourable  peace, — will  be 
attained.  Vigorous  efforts  will  ever 
be  found  the  best  ceconomy  ;  for 
the  expenses  of  war  are  to  be  ter¬ 
minated,  not  by  indecisive  and  mi¬ 
tigated  hostility,  but  by  exertions 
in  which  the  whole  soul  of  the 
nation  is  engaged  and  interested. 

Lord  Casdereagh  very  ably  vin¬ 
dicated  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  declared  that  every 
where,  and  in  every  quarter,  the 
prcspects  of  rhis  country  were  most 
brilliant  and  happy. 

Mr.  Whitbread  showed  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  taking  the  opportunity  of 
a  time  at  which  the  different  con¬ 
tending  powers  had  all  experienced 
reverses,  to  set  on  foot  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  lord  Clive’s  address, 
that  the  warlike  parts  be  omitted, 
and  that  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  might  be  entreated  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  general  pacification  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  began  by  assuring 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  that  it  had 
never  been  his  intention  to  offer 
any  amendment,  neither  did  he 
know  until  that  evening  any  thing 
cf  the  amendment  of  his  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Whitbread).  There 
was  no  man  in  England  more  a 
friend  to  peace  than  he  was  $  but 
then  he  must  be  convinced,  before 
be  adopted  it,  that  the  mode 
pointed  out  was  th6  way  of  attain¬ 
ing  it.  His  conscientious  opinion 
was,  that  should  his  honourable 
friend’s  address  be  carried,  instead 
cf  the  address  of  the  noble  lord,  the 
effect  would  be  to  place  peace  at  a 
much  greater  distance  than  it  now 
was.  When  we  talked  of  the  di¬ 
stresses  cf  the  people,  and  made 
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them  a  reason  for  washing  for  peace, 
should  we  not  be  told  that  we  were 
anxious  for  it,  not  because  we 
wished  peace,  but  because  we  could 
not  carry  on  the  war  ?  And  if  such 
was  the  inference,  would  not  this 
cause  the  French  government  to 
insist  on  much  higher  terms  before 
peace  could  be  obtained  ?  He  be¬ 
lieved  there  was  scarcely  an  in¬ 
stance,  except  during  the  American 
war,  where  parliament  interfered, 
and  made  a  peremptory  call  on 
government,  or  on  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  to  offer  terms  of  peace. 
But  these  things  did  not  stand  on 
the  same  footing  as  they  did  in  the 
present  instance.  The  war  was  not 
then  a  w  ar  between  two  indepen¬ 
dent  countries,  but  between  this 
country  and  a  distant  part  of  our 
possessions,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
were  anxious  to  procure  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  by  acceding  to  whose 
wishes  our  king  must  have  given 
away  a  great  part  of  his  own  em¬ 
pire.  He  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  doubted 
much  if  a  king  could  make  such  an 
alienation  of  his  territorial  domi¬ 
nions,  without  the  advice  of  his 
parliament.  An  alienation  of  ter¬ 
ritory  naturally  and  necessarily 
required  the  advice  of  parliament 
to  give  it  validity  ;  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  minister  would 
have  ventured  on  such  a  measure, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
parliament. 

Some  other  members  spoke,  after 
which  the  address  was  carried. 

Dec.  1. — On  the  question  of 
bringing  up  of  the  report  of  the 
address,  previous  to  its  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  prince  regent, 

Mr.  Creevey  objected  to  it  till 
further  time  was  gi  vendor  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subjects  contained 
in  it.  In  the  times  of  William  and 
Anne,  five,  six,  or  eight  days  were 
allowed  between  the  speech  and  the 
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answer.  Under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  a  delay  was  more 
important  than  ever.  But  it  was 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  matter,  being  no  less  than 
three  wars,  that  he  protested 
against  the  early  introduction  of 
the  report,  but  on  account  of  a 
most  remarkable  omission.  He 
alluded  to  that  part  of  the  speech 
which  spoke  of  the  supplies.  It 
did  not  say  one  word  with  respect 
to  the  revenue,  nor  to  the  state  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country  :  a 
cool  and  laconic  demand  of  assist¬ 
ance  was  made,  unaccompanied 
with  one  syllable  of  financial  state¬ 
ment.  To  show  that  such  a  style 
was  perfectly  new,  he  would  beg 
the  clerk  to  read  the  part  of  the 
speech  to  which  he  alluded,  and 
the  corresponding  parts  of  two 
other  speeches.  It  was  not  his  in¬ 
tention  to  go  through  all  the 
speeches  which  had  been  made  by 
all  our  kings  (a  laugh).  He  should 
content  himself  with  referring  to 
two,  one  delivered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  war  in  1794,  and  the 
other  in  the  year  1804.  (The 
clerk  here  read  the  three  passages.) 
He  thought  that  the  house  would 
agree  with  him  that  these  state¬ 
ments  were  much  more  satisfactory 
than  die  present,  which  appeared 
to  him  a  novel  and  extraordinary 
method  of  making  a  demand.  Was 
it  possible  that  the  prince  could  be 
acquainted  with  the  finances  and 
the  commercial  distress  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  It  would  be  much  better  to 
acquaint  the  regent  with  this  di¬ 
stress,  than  quietly  and  immediately 
to  obey  the  novel  suggestion  con¬ 
tained  in  this  speech.  He  would 
move,  therefore,  that  the  address 
be  brought  up  this  day  week. 

Captain  Bennet  seconded  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  Wouley  professed  to  feel  as 


much  anxiety  as  any  other  gentle* 
man  could  do,  that  p*eace  might  be 
procured  as  soon  as  possible,  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  honour  and  safety. 
He  was  satisfied,  however,  that 
whenever  it  was  to  be  made,  it 
must  be  by  the  act  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  a  measure  forced  upon  his 
majesty’s  ministers  by  the  vote  of 
that  house,  or  by  the  mere  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  distresses  of  the 
people.  No  person  could  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  situation  and  in¬ 
terests  of  our  manufacturers ;  and 
the  ministers  must  feel  that  they 
were  incurring  a  serious  responsi¬ 
bility,  if  they  omitted  to  proffer 
peace,  should  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  present  itself. 

After  an  extended  debate  or  con¬ 
versation,  Mr.  Creevey’s  motion 
was  negatived,  and  the  address 
agreed  to. 

Dec.  3. — Earl  Bathurst,  in  mov¬ 
ing  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  lords 
to  lord  Wellington,  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Salamanca,  observed,  that 
whatever  opinions  might  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  conduct,  on  the  part 
of  government,  of  the  campaign  of 
the  peninsula,  he  was  satisfied  there 
could  be  but  one  sentiment  on  the 
ability  and  skill,  the  brilliant  ta¬ 
lents  and  sound  judgement,  di¬ 
splayed  by  the  marquis  of  Welling¬ 
ton  :  nor  could  he  for  a  moment 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  motion 
with  which  he  should  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  conclude,  would  be  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  take  a  short 
retrospect  of  the  campaign,  and  of 
the  object  lord  Wellington  had  in 
view.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Al¬ 
meida  being  in  our  possession,  his 
plan  was,  after  Badajoz  had  fallen, 
to  march  without  delay  into  Anda¬ 
lusia,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Cadi?,  and  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
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evacuate  Andalusia.  Several  rea¬ 
sons  operated  to  call  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  plan :  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  was  pressed  by  the  enemy 
with  an  increasing  force  and  accu¬ 
mulated  means,  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  that  city  might 
ultimately  fall.  It  was  besides  of 
importance  to  rescue  the  Spanish 
government  from  the  confined  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  Ca¬ 
diz,  where  their  determinations 
were  liable  to  be  swayed  by  local 
interests,  and  through  which  their 
influence  did  not  operate  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  be  desired  in  Spain,  and  stiil 
less  in  the  dependencies  of  Spain  ; 
it  was  also  of  great  importance  to 
compel  the  evacuation  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  the  enemy  not  being  in  the 
same  situation  there  as  in  „  other 
provinces.  In  Castile,  for  instance, 
their  possession  nearly  amounted  to 
this :  In  every  village  they  were 
obliged  to  barricade  themselves  to 
guard  against  attack ;  and  if  be¬ 
tween  village  and  village  the  di¬ 
stance  was  more  than  five  or  six 
miles,  they  were  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  erecting:  a  redoubt  mid  wav. 
But  in  Andalusia  the  enemy  were 
in  complete  possession  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  from  having  been  so 
long  there,  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  the  inhabitants  might 
become  too  much  disposed  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  them.  All  these  motives 
operated  powerfully  with  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  to  march  without  delay  into 
Andalusia,  it  being  known  that 
Marmont  had  no  battering  train, 
and  therefore  could  not  lay  siege  to 
either  Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  Almeida, 
and  his  advance  might  be  checked 
by  detachments  from  the  main 
a:  my.  Badajoz  was  taken  by  as¬ 
sault  in  less  time  than  was  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  by  lord  Wellington,  but 
lie  then  received  information  of  the 
1813, 


advance  of  Marmont ;  and  what 
was  of  still  greater  importance,  he 
found  that  neither  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
nor  Almeida  had  been  provisioned, 
although  he  had  left  precise  orders 
for  provisioning  these  fortresses 
three  weeks  before,  and  one  week 
would  have  sufficed  to  supply  them 
with  the  requisite  provisions.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  for 
lord  Wellington  to  attend  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  provisioning  of 
those  fortresses  ;  otherwise  Mar¬ 
mont,  by  blockading  them,  might 
have  reduced  them  to  surrender  in 
a  short  time.  This  having  been 
effected,  it  was  then  found  that 
Marmont  had  received  a  battering 
train  from  Bayonne  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
jected  operation  in  Andalusia,  which 
it  was  intended  to  execute  before 
the  rains  commenced,  could  not 
now  be  entered  upon  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  health  of  the  troops 
from  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season. 
Under  these  circumstances  lord 
Wellington  determined  to  march 
into  Castile,  still  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  succeeding,  by  this  ope¬ 
ration,  in  freeing  the  south  of  Spain 
from  the  enemy,  and  lais'ng  the 
siege  of  Cadiz,  ic  was  previously 
necessary  to  cut  off  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  Souk  and  Mar¬ 
mont,  and  this  was  effected  by 
taking:  possession  of  the  bridge  of 
Almarez.  After  a  brilliant  attack 
at  this  place,  considerable  maga¬ 
zines  were  established,  without 
which  Soult  could  not  venture  to 
detach  troops  to  Marmont.  Lord 
Wellington  then  crossed  the  Ague- 
da,  and  advanced  to  Salamanca. 
After  the  capture  of  the  forts  of 
Salamanca,  a  variety  of  manoeu¬ 
vring  took  place.  Marmont  crossed 
the  Douro  at  Tordesillas.  Whilst 
the  two  armies  were  manoeuvring, 
lord  Wellington  saw  an  opportunity 
by  which  he  might  have ‘gained  a 
B  brilliant 
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brilliant  advantage ;  but  he  declined 
it,  because  he  did  not  think  that 
any  decisive  result  could  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Nothing  could  be  more 
honourable  to  lord  Wellington  than 
the  desire  by  which  he  was  actuated 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  soldiers 
under  ins  command,  where  the 
sacrifice  could  not  produce  any  de¬ 
cisive  advantage  ;  thus  giving  up 
■what  must  be  considered  as  most 
dear  to  a  soldier,  the  glory  and 
renown  accompanying  -a  brilliant 
advantage  gained  in  the  field,  for 
the  sake  of  sparing  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers,  and  reserving .  them  for 
situations  where  the  real  interests 
of  the  country  required  the  sacrifice. 
Atthis  period,  such  was  the  situation 
of  the  armies,  that  lord  Wellington 
had  to  balance  between  conflicting 
difficulties,  and  a  more  anxious  situ¬ 
ation  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Atlength  the  momentarrived— lord 
Wellington  said,  “  Now  I  have  it;” 
and  the  army  was  immediately  in 
as  complete  array  for  action  as  if 
they  had  been  prepared  for  it  from 
the  morning’s  dawn.  His  lordship 
proceeded  to  describe  the  battle,  as 
detailed  in  the  Gazette,  and  ob¬ 
served  upon  the  fall  of  general  Le 
Marchant,  who  had  died  leaving  an 
orphan  family,  that  for  these,  he 
trusted,  the  country  would  pro¬ 
vide.  Gen,  Le  Marchant’s  services 
had  been  eminent ;  his  exertions  in 
the  military  college  had  materially 
contributed  to  give  skilful  officers 
to  hut  aim  in  which  he  was  him¬ 
self  so  eminently  qualified  to  hold  a 
command.  The  result  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
enemy,,  and  ha^  there  been  a  little 
more  daylight,  "their  army  would 
have  been  entirely  annihilated. 
During  the  march  of  the  army  into 
Castile,  several  letters  were  inter¬ 
cepted  from  French  officers;  and 
were  they  made  public,  he  was 


satisfied  they  would  say  more  in 
praise  of  lord  Wellington  than  any 
thing  he  could  urge.  It  appeared 
from  them,  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
by  his  operations  every  movement 
of  the  enemy  was  anticipated,  every 
expectation  of  theirs  frustrated, 
and  every  fear  of  theirs  realised, 
insomuch  that  they  said,  “  he  must 
read  our  correspondence,  or  come 
in  some  way  at  a  knowledge  of 
what  w’e  intend  to  do.”  lie  should 
not  now  attempt  a  panegyric  upon 
the  great  and  eminent  merits  of 
lord  Wellington,  leaving  that  to 
others  better  qualified  than  himself, 
satisfied  that  no  language  he  could 
use  would  do  adequate  justice  to 
the  merits  of  that  commander,  and 
that  a  feeble  effort  of  praise  shed 
no  lustre  on  the  object  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  adorn.  His  lordship 
concluded  by  moving  the  thanks  of 
the  house  to  the  marquis  of  Wel¬ 
lington. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by 
the  marquis  of  Dansdowne,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

In  the  house  of  commons  lord 
Castlereagh  made  a  similar  motion, 
which  he  prefaced  with  a  long  and 
interesting  speech. 

The  question  was  putting,  when 

Sir  F.  Burdett  rose  ;  “  Sir,  I  do 
not  profess  myself  to  be  a  judge  of 
military  affairs,  and  therefore  by 
no  means  rise  for  the  purpose  either 
of  criticising  the  operations  of  the 
noble  marquis  to  whom  we  are 
called  upon  to  return  thanks,  or  to 
attempt  a  refutation,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  of  any  of  those  rea¬ 
sons  which  the  noble  lord  opposite 
has  adduced  to  show  a  well- 
grounded  title  to  those  thanks. 
But  without  being  in  the  least 
disposed  to  detract  from  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  lord  Wellington,  or  inter¬ 
cept  his  fair  rewards,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  express  my  dissatis¬ 
faction 
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faction  at  hearing  the  victory  of 
Salamanca  extolled  as  more  bril¬ 
liant  and  more  important  than  any 
that  was  ever  gained  by  the  greatest 
commanders.  Let  us,  after  this 
extravagant  boast,  direct  our  view 
to  that  page  of  our  history  which 
records  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  in 
which  the  enemy,  besides  having 
one  of  their  best  generals,  marshal 
Tallard,  taken,  lost  near  100,000 
men,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Is 
this,  sir,  a  victory,  the  brilliancy 
and  importance  of  which  can  suffer 
by  comparison  with  that  of  Sala¬ 
manca  ?  Besides,  was  it  really  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  should  retire  so  soon 
after  it  ?  If  not,  let  us  recollect 
under  what  circumstances  the  ene¬ 
my  have  deprived  us  of  the  fruits 
of  our  exertions.  They  were  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  great  efforts  making 
against  Russia,  and  their  armies 
discouraged  and  separated  by  the 
reverses  which  they  had  sustained  ; 
yet  have  these  armies,  broken  and 
dispirited  as  they  were  asserted  to 
be,  completely  turned  the  tide  of 
success,  and  driven  our  troops  back 
upon  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 
Now,  sir,  this  does  show  either  a 
great  and  inherent  weakness  in 
Spain  to  resist  an  invader,  such  as 
should  lead  us  to  think  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  embarked  hopeless, 
or  it  shows  much  mismanagement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war — misma¬ 
nagement  which,  if  it  subsist,  can¬ 
not  be  solved  by  a  boast  outraging 
ail  common  sense  and  reason,  that 
we  are  not  disappointed  of  our  ob¬ 
ject,  because  we  have  caused  the 
siege  of  a  city  to  be  raised,  and 
continue  to  hold  two  fortresses. 
Now,  sir,  the  noble  lord  touched 
upon  a  matter  which  1  conceive  to 
be  of  very  great  importance,  the  ’ 
failure  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  We 
understand  from  the  noble  lord, 
that  this  failure  is  in  no  degree  im¬ 


putable  to  the  great  commander 
who  had  conducted  that  siege. 
That  lord  Wellington  or  that  mi¬ 
nisters  are  in  fault,  is  a  dilemma 
from  which  no  ingenuity  can  effect 
an  escape  ;  and  as  we  have  the  as¬ 
surance  of  the  latter  that  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  tht  gallant  com- 
mander,  they  stand  self-condemned. 
And  wre  have  a  fresh  instance  of 
that  incapacity  for  the  affairs  of 
government,  which  has  marked 
their  whole  conduct,  and  which  is 
rapidly  reducing  the  country  to  a 
state  of  misery,  from  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  retrieved  by  panegyrics, 
however  numerous,  though  given 
by  orators  not  inferior  in  eloquence 
tu  the  noble  lord  himself.  I  shall 
now,  sir,  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
house  while  [  follow  the  noble  lord 
to  Russia ;  and  here  I  cannot  but 
shudder,  w  hen  I  behold  him  exult 
in  the  dreadful  calamity  under 
which  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
unfortunate  people  of  that  country 
have  lately  suffered.  I  allude,  sir, 
to  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  ,1s 
it  a  meet  subject,  sir,  for  triumph, 
when  a  splendid  city  sinks  in  flames, 
when  her  wretched  inhabitants,  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
,  thousand,  are  driven  forth  to  find 
a  death  which  shall  make  them 
regret  having  escaped  the  fury  of 
•that  element  which  had  consumed 
their  properties?  When  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  become  helpless  in 
defending  her,  were  left  to  perish 
along  with  her,  are  we  to  be  shock¬ 
ed  by  the  triumph  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  called  upon  to  unite  in 
it  because  the  French  emperor  was 
disappointed  of  the  winter  quarters 
he  had  hoped  for,-*-as  if  this  w^ere 
ground  sufficient  to  justify  exulta¬ 
tion  in  the  Lice  of  calamity  such 
as  no  feeling  mind  can  contemplate 
without  horror  ?  And  are  we  fur¬ 
ther  to  be  called  upon  to  admire 
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the  magnanimity  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  because,  safe  himself 
from  the  perils  of  war,  and  un¬ 
touched  by  the  hand  of  famine, 
retired  in  his  palace,  he  bore  with 
unequalled  fortitude  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  his  subjects  ?  The  appeal, 
sir,  will  find  many  hearts  in  this 
house  which  will  not  vibrate  to  it, 
and  the  possessors  of  those  which 
can,  should  set  bounds  to  their 
triumph  and  admiration,  when  they 
reflect  how  probable  it  is  that  the 
return  of  spring  will  bring  with  it 
a  renewal  of  hostilities,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  attended  by  conse¬ 
quences  but  little  calculated  to  meet 
the  sanguine  hope  in  which  they 
now  unduly  revel.  With  respect 
to  the  peninsula,  the  Spaniards  do 
not  join  us  cordially  in  the  contest ; 
they  do  not  seem  very  much  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cause  for  which  we 
are  fighting.  I  am  aware  that  an 
opinion  of  an  opposite  nature  is  held 
by  many  persons  ;  but  let  us  look 
to  die  authority  of  the  persons  most 
competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
on  the  subject.  What  is  that  of  lord 
Wellington?  That  general  expli¬ 
citly  tells  us  that  we  are  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  effectual  co-operation  from 
die  Spaniards,  that  we  must  rely 
on  our  own  exertions  alone  if  we 
wish  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  fa¬ 
vourable  issue.  And  here,  sir,  let 
me  observe,  that  pursuant  to  this 
advice  we  should  act  as  if  we  knew 
that  we  were  to  depend  upon  our¬ 
selves  ;  we  should  give  due  vigour 
to  our  efforts,  or  suspend  them  al¬ 
together  ;  we  should  make  our 
election  at  once  between  peace  and 
war,  and  abandon  for  ever  that 
contemptible  and  vacillating  system 
in  which  we  employ  vigour  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  it  were  exhaustion,  but  not 
success.  To  the  authority  of  lord 
Wellington  we  can  add  that  of  the 
marquis  Wellesley,  than  whom  no 


man  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  Spaniards,  or  can 
form  a  better  estimate  of  what  we 
are  to  expect  from  their  assistance  ; 
and  what  is  his  testimony  ?  He  has 
declared  that  the  Spanish  armies 
are  scattered  before  the  legions  of 
the  enemy,  like  the  vapours  of  a 
summer  morning,  which  for  a  short 
space  resist  the  beams  of  the  as¬ 
cending  sun,  and  then  are  seen  no 
more  ;  and  it  is  from  this  consci¬ 
ousness  of  the  weak  constitution  of 
the  Spanish  armies,  that  this  same 
nobleman  has  stated  his  belief  that 
no  blame  is  imputable  to  general 
Ballasteros  for  not  preventing  the 
junction  of  the  French  generals.  I 
must  repeat,  sir,  that  I  shall  cor¬ 
dially  join  the  vote  of  thanks  to  lord 
Wellington,  though  I  could  not 
forbear  availing  myself  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  offered  of  delivering 
the  sentiments  to  which  the  house 
has  listened  with  so  much  indul¬ 
gence.” 

Sir  Frederick  Flocd  and  some 
other  members  spoke,  after  which 
the  question  was  put  and  carried. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
make  many  observations  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  motion  lie  had  now  to 
submit  to  them.  He  rose  to  move 
for  a  public  monument  to  that  di¬ 
stinguished  officer  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  Le  Marchant,  who  fell  glori¬ 
ously  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in 
tire  battle  of  Salamanca.  There 
was  another  circumstance  which 
would  endear  the  memory  of  this, 
brave  man  to  the  house  and  the 
country.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  body  of  men,  who  had  profited 
gready  by  his  instructions,  and 
would  doubtless  yield  many  ex¬ 
cellent  officers  for  the  service  to 
the  country  in  future  times.  He 
concluded  by  moving  an  address  ta 
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the  prince  regent,  praying  that  a 
public  monument  might  be  erected 
m  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  memory  of  general  Le  Mar- 
chant.  Tile  motion  was  carried. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  continuing  the  act  of  last  ses¬ 
sion,  relative  to  gold  coin,  which 
was  to  expire  about  the  24th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1813. 

Mr.  Whitbread  disapproved  of 
the  act  of  last  session,  and  asked  if 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
report,  that  agents  were  employed 
by  government  to  purchase  gold 
and  silver  coin  ?  This  was  posi¬ 
tively  denied  by  Mr.  Vansittart ; 
but  he  confessed,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Whitbread,  that  an  offer  had  been 
made  to  him,  through  the  medium 
of  a  friend,  of  27,000  guineas  at 
25 s.  each. —Leave  was  granted  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  finally 
passed. 

December  7. — The  earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool  in  the  house  of  lords  said, 
in  rising:  to  move  an  address  of 
concurrence,  in  answer  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent's 
most  gracious  message,  he  should 
think  it  a  waste  of  their  lordships' 
time  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
merits  of  the  great  general  who  was 
the  object  of  it,  satisfied  that  re¬ 
specting  these  merits  there  was  not 
a  dissenting  voice  in  the  house. 
He  would  only  mention  shortly, 
that  during  four  campaigns  this 
gallant  general  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
regardless  of  every  personal  consi¬ 
deration  ;  that  he  had  encountered 
some  of  the  most  eminent  generals 
of  France,  Victor  and  Jourdan, 
Massena,  Marmont,  and  others, 
and  over -all  of  them  had  gained 
the  victory ;  that  he  had  encoun¬ 
tered,  during  these  four  campaigns, 
the  greatest  fatigue  of  body  and 


mind,  so  much  indeed  as  to  render 
it  matter  of  surprise,  that  his  bodily 
strength,  or  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  could  bear  up  against  the 
fatigue  he  had  to  encounter ;  that 
during  that  time  he  had  suffered  no 
consideration,  personal,  private,  op 
political,  to  detain  him  a  single 
day  from  the  service  in  which  he 
Was  engaged  ;  and  that  this  illus¬ 
trious  commander  had,  for  his 
eminent  services,  _  repeatedly  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  honour  that 
could  be  conferred  by  parliament, 
having  eight  times  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  six  of  them 
as  commander  in  chief.  Lord 
Wellington,  from  all  these  services, 
had  derived  no  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tage;  and  the  facts  were,  that  his 
private  fortune  was  rather  dimi¬ 
nished  than  increased.  It  was  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  that  he 
proposed  to  their  lordships,  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  object  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  message,  satisfied  that  justice 
to  lord  Wellington  called  for  the 
provision  which  it  was  now  wished, 
to  make  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  the  wisest  policy  a  coun¬ 
try  could  adopt,  liberally  to  reward 
eminent  public  services,  not  only 
as  it  regarded  justice  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  looking  also  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
calling  forth  the  exertions  of  great 
talents,  by  the  liberal  reward  con¬ 
ferred  upon  distinguished  public 
services.  In  every  view,  therefore, 
of  justice,  and  of  a  sound  and  wise 
policy,  the  present  measure  was 
called  for.  As  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience  (the  amount  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  grant  not  coming  regularly 
before  that  house  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance),  he  would  just  mention  that 
it  was  intended  to  propose  a  grant 
of  100,000/.  to  be  vested  in  land, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  bill,  which 
would  hereafter  come  before  the 
B  3  house# 
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house,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Wellington,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessors  to  his  dignities,  an  adequate 
provision.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  moving  an  address  concurring 
in  the  object  of  his  royal  highness’s 
message,  which  was  agreed  to  ;  as 
was  a  simil;  r  motion  on  the  same 
day  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Dec.  10. — Lord  Folkestone,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  rose  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  notice,  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  parliament  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  a  subject  of  undoubted  mag¬ 
nitude.  He  should  not  have  de¬ 
layed  even  thus  long,  had  he  not 
been  requested  by  a  noble  lord,  who 
he  hoped  would  not  take  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  some  supporters 
•  of  the  motion — an  absence  occa¬ 
sioned  by  its  previous  postpone¬ 
ment.  During  the  last  session  of 
the  late  parliament,  he  (lord  F.) 
had  adverted  more  than  once  to  the 
infraction  of  the  law  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
officers  into  the  British  corps ;  and 
a  return  upon  the  subject  being 
universally  called  for,  it  was  laid 
upon  the  table.  Upon  examination, 
however,  it  was  found  very  defec¬ 
tive,  inasmuch  as  it  only  stated  the 
number  of  foreign  officers  employed 
in  that  small  portion  of  the  native 
British  force  then  within  the  three 
kingdoms,  omitting  all  those  upon 
foreign  service.  One  object,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  remedy  this  error,  by 
suggesting  that  a  return  be  made 
of  all  the  foreign  officers  at  present 
employed  in  the  British  army,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called.  Another  motion 
would  be  for  a  return  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  foreigners  who  have  received 
staff  appointments,  and  a  third  for 
a  return  of  the  number  of  officers 
of  the  60th  regiment  of  infantry  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff,  who  by  law 
were  expressly  excluded  from  that 
situation.  His  main  design,  how% 


ever,  was  to  draw  the  notice  of  the 
house  to  an  order  respecting  the 
king’s  German  legion,  inserted  in 
the  Gazette  of  the  18th  of  August 
last.  It  was  as  follows  :  “  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  king’s  German  le¬ 
gion  having  so  frequently  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  against  the  ene¬ 
my  during  the  campaign,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  battle  of  Salaman¬ 
ca,  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  has  been 
pleased  to  order,  that  those  officers 
now  serving  with  temporary  rank 
in  the  several  regiments  of  that 
corps  shall  have  permanent  rank  in 
dje  British  army,  from  the  dates  of 
their  respective  commissions. ”  His 
lordship  thought  that  this  order 
could  be  understood  only  in  one 
way,  that  which  the  words  plainly 
imported  ;  and  so  comprehending 
it,  it  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to 
introduce  foreign  German  officers, 
permanently,  or  as  long  as  they 
should  live,  into  the  British  army  ; 
the  German  legion  having  been  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  temporary  corps.  He 
would  therefore,  in  the  first  instance, 
move,  that  a  humble  address  be 
presented  to  the  prince  regent,  pray¬ 
ing  him  to  lay  before  the  house  co¬ 
pies  of  all  orders  issued  from  the 
war-office  respecting  the  rank  of 
officers  serving  in  the  king’s  Ger¬ 
man  legion. 

Lord  Palmerstone  denied  most 
pointedly  that  the  instrument  in  the 
Gazette  interfered  with  the  officers 
ot  British  regiments,  and  insisted 
Loat  the  scale  of  promotion  in  the 
German  legion  had  always  been 
the  same,  not  allowing  that  young 
officers  entitled  to  brevet  rank 
should  pass  those  of  older  standing 
who  had  not  the  same  advantage. 
I  he  noble  lord  opposite  knight  per¬ 
haps  ask,  for  what  .purpose  the 
order  was  required  ?  It  was  to  be¬ 
stow 
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stow  a  well  merited  compliment  on 
a  body  of  men  who  had  always 
been  distinguished  for  gallantry 
and  discipline  :  as  far  as  related  to 
the  rank  they  were  to  bear  (though 
not  to  the  emolument  they  were  to 
receive),  it  converted  temporary 
into  permanent  service.  What 
they  acquired  was  honour — the  end 
and  aim  of  a  soldier ;  that  for 
which  he  fights  and  dies.  To  the 
German  legion  such  a  reward  was 
not  and  could  not  be  deemed  a 
trifle  ;  it  was  in  truth  most  gratify¬ 
ing  to  their  feelings,  and  welcome 
to  their  ambition.  Looking  at  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  and 
viewing  the  countless  hosts  that 
were  arrayed  against  Britain  single- 
handed,  it  seemed  to  lord  Palmer- 
stone  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
make  such  an  objection  as  that  of 
the  noble  lord.  Because  our  hav¬ 
ing  swept  the  seas  of  our  enemies, 
and  because  our  small  but  gallant 
armies  had  hitherto  stood  undaunt¬ 
ed  and  unbroken  before  the  over¬ 
whelming  forces  of  France  and  all 
her  dependent  states,  was  it  to  be 
urged  that  we  were,  unaided  and 
unsupported,  capable  for  ever  of 
sustaining  so  unequal  a  contest  ? 
That  our  foreign  corps,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  German  legion,  merited 
all  the  rewards  that  could  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them,  no  man,  let  him 
belong  to  what  party  he  might, 
would  deny.  To  the  return  first 
noticed  by  the  noble  lord,  of  the 
foreign  officers  employed  in  our 
whole  military  force,  lord  Palmer- 
stone  had  no  objection :  but  the 
document  last  required  he  should 
resist  with  his  utmost  power  ;  and 
he  trusted  that  the  house,  in  giving 
its  negative  to  the  motion,  would, 
by  implication  at  least,  give  its  ap¬ 
probation  to  the  employment  of 
foreigners  in  our  armies,  and  its 
sanction  to  the  general  system  on 
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which  the  war  had  been  con¬ 
ducted. 

Lord  Milton  strongly  deprecated 
the  employment  of  foreign  officers 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  under- 
stood  they  had  in  some  instances 
been,  namely,  in  the  command  of 
English  districts  ;  and  he  appre¬ 
hended  that  by  the  order  under 
consideration,  as  it  had  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  secretary  at  war, 
those  officers  might  be  so  employed. 
Of  this  he  highly  disapproved  ;  for 
while  he  felt  it  necessary  to  guard 
himself  against  the  imputation  of 
vulgar  prejudices,  he  must  protest 
against  the  appointment  of  any  fo¬ 
reigner  whatever  to  such  com¬ 
mands  as  he  had  alluded  to  ;  and 
he  could  make  no  such  exception 
in  favour  of  Hanoverians,  as  some 
persons  affected  to  desire  ;  for  these 
men  were  not,  and  never  had  been, 
the  subjects  of  the  king  of  England, 
connected  with  the  head  of  our  go¬ 
vernment. 

General  Stewart  bore  testimony 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  German  le¬ 
gion,  whose  services  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  on  various  occasions  in  the 
peninsula.  Indeed,  so  highly  did 
lord  Wellington  think  of  the  fide¬ 
lity  and  valour  of  that  body,  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  confide  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  corps  of  his  army,  namely,  the 
light  division,  to  a  German  officer 
(general  Alten).  Why,  then,  after 
such  a  proof  of  well-merited  confi¬ 
dence  in  real  service,  should  it  be 
deemed  unsafe  to  commit  an  En¬ 
glish  district  to  the  command  of  a 
German  ?  Why,  while  those  me¬ 
ritorious  officers  were  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  an  army 
abroad  in  the  midst  of  war,  should 
they  be  thought  unfit  or  unworthy 
to  take  the  command  of  our  army 
at  home  ?  He  fully  believed,  that 
upon  the  continent  there  was  but 
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one  feeling  among  the  British  army 
upon  this  subject,  and  as  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  merits  of  the  German  leuion. 

O 

But  let  those  who  saw  them  not  in 
service  look  at  the  gazettes  for  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  these  de¬ 
serving  foreigners,  and  they  would 
be  found  to  have  eminently  signal¬ 
ized  themselves  upon  all  occasions. 
He  himself  had  the  honour  of  com¬ 
manding  a  German  corps,  namely, 
the  first  hussars,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  command  of  colonel  Aran- 
shield,  and  a  more  gallant  or  more 
effective  body  of  men  he  had  never 
met  with.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
German  corps  at  Salamanca  was 
the  subject  of  universal  praise.  The 
honourable  officer  concluded  with 
asking  pardon  of  the  house  for  tres¬ 
passing  upon  its  attention  ;  but  he 
felt  it  due  to  truth  and  justice  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  conduct 
ot  a  too  oiten  misrepresented,  al¬ 
though  highly  meritorious  corps. 

Mr.  Whitbread  paid  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  generous  and  liberal 
sentiment  expressed  by  a  gallant 
general  (Stewart)  on  the  eminent 
services  aid  distinguished  bravery 
oi  the  German  troops  employed  in 
Spain.  1  he  mutual  enthusiasm 
and  unlimited  confidence  excited  in 
the  officers  cf  the  army  by  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  others  serving  with  them, 
ought,  however,  to  increase  instead 
ot  lessening  the  jealousy  with  which 
we  ought  to  guard  against  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  foreign  troops  with 
our  own.  This  was  not  a  military 
question,  nor  one  in  which  we  were 
to  appeal  to  the  segments  of  the 
army  :  it  was  a  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  members  of  that 
house  were  to  decide,  as  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  rights  and  civil  liberties 
of  the  country. 

I  he  motion  was  negatived  with¬ 
out  a  division. 

Returns  of  the  number  of  foreign 


officers  serving  in  our  army,  and  ifi 
the  60th  regiment  of  foot,  and  of 
the  nature  and  date  of  their  several 
appointments,  were  then  moved  for 
and  granted.  Their  names  only 
were  withheld,  on  the  ground  stated 
by  lord  Castlereagh,  that  their  being 
brought  forward  might  be  injurious 
to  their  relations  or  connexions 
abroad. 

Dec.  1 7-- — The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  brought  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  message  from  the  prince  regent : 

“  G.  P.  R. — -The  prince  regent, 
acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  be¬ 
half  of  his  majesty,  having  taken 
into  his  serious  consideration  the 
accounts  which  he  has  received  of 
the  severe  distresses  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  empire 
of  Russia  have  been  exposed  in 
their  persons  and  property,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unprovoked  and 
atrocious  invasion  of  that  country 
by  the  ruler  of  France,  and  the  ex¬ 
emplary  and  extraordinary  magna¬ 
nimity  and  fortitude  with  which 
they  have  submitted  to  the  greatest 
privations  and  sufferings  in  defence 
of  their  country,  and  the  ardent  loy¬ 
alty  and  unconquerable  spirit  they 
have  displayed  in  its  cause,  whereby 
results  have  been  produced  of  th* 
utmost  importance  to  the  interests 
ol  this  kingdom  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  Europe,  recommends  to 
the  house  of  commons  to  enable  his 
royal  highness,  in  aid  cf  the  contri¬ 
butions  which  have  commenced 
within  the  Russian  empire  for  this 
pui  pose,  to  afford  to  the  suffering 
subjects  of  his  majesty’s  good  and 
great  ally  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
such  speedy  and  effectual  relief  as 
may  be  suitable  to  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  occasion.” 

dhe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  moved,  «  That  the  message 
o  ins  royal  highness  be  referred  to 
the  committee  of  supply.” 
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On  the  question  being  put, 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  said,  that 
in  the  message  which  had  been  just 
read  from  the  chair  some  positions 
were  laid  down  to  which  he  felt  that 
he  could  by  no  means  assent,  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  far  more  be¬ 
coming  in  the  house  to  vote  some 
relief  for  the  suffering  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  than  for  those 
under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia.  There  was  no  instance, 
perhaps,  in  which  the  application 
of  the  old  adage  was  more  obvious 
than  here  ;  for  the  distresses  of  our 
countrymen  were  such,  he  thought, 
as  should  restrict  our  benevolence 
until  there  was  no  longer  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  it  at  home.  This  was  not 
the  time  for  enlarging  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  lay  in 
his  claim  to  oppose  this  grant  to¬ 
morrow,  when  it  would  come  re¬ 
gularly  before  them. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  he 
also  felt  himself  imperiously  called 
upon  to  dissent  entirely  from  the 
object  of  the  present  message ; 
which,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  empire,  he  could  not 
help  considering  not  only  as  most 
extraordinary,  but  as  most  insult¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Stephen  rose  with  considera¬ 
ble  animation  to  vindicate  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  object  of  the  message 
which  had  just  been  read  to  the 
house.  He  could  not  remain  silent 
after  the  expressions  which  had  fall¬ 
en  from  the  honourable  baronet, 
when  the  house  of  commons  was 
asked  to  alleviate  by  its  generosity 
the  sufferings  of  that  magnanimous 
people,  by  whose  wounds  and  ex¬ 
ertions  the  safety  of  this  country 
had  been  doubly  assured.  Such  a 
grant  as  that  now  proposed  would 
be  a  trophy  erected  to  humanity, 
liberality,  and  sound  policy.  But 
he  could  easily  conceive  how  those 


persons  who  regarded  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Moscow  as  an  act  of  un¬ 
feeling  selfishness,  rather  than  as  a 
proof  of  national  devotion  and  ex¬ 
alted  patriotism,  should  also  be 
prepared  to  think  our  money  or  our 
applauses  ill  bestowed  on  those  who 
had  redeemed  the  destinies  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  For  his  part,  however,  he 
was  disposed  to  consider  the  heroic 
self-devotion  which  had  been  di¬ 
splayed  on  this  occasion  (for  he  was 
loth  to  deprive  the  gallant  people 
of  Russia  of  the  praise  of  having 
set  fire  to  Moscow)  as  on  a  par 
with  the  glories  of  Saguntum,  Nu- 
mantia,  or,  in  more  modern  days, 
with  the  immortal  fame  of  Sara¬ 
gossa.  Sure  he  was,  that  at  the 
present  most  important  crisis  the 
minds  of  all  Europe  were  so  intent 
on  the  exploits,  the  firmness,  and 
magnanimity  of  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple,  that  their  great  example  must 
be  attended  with  the  most  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  to  the  safety  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  civilized  world.  After 
what  had  fallen  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  from  the  honourable  baronet, 
in  commiseration  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  Moscow  from  the 
destruction  of  their  capital,  he  was 
sure  he  must  be  doing  great  injus¬ 
tice  to  his  tenderness  and  huma¬ 
nity,  in  offering  any  opposition  to 
the  present  grant.  He,  however, 
hoped  that  the  house  would  concur 
in  manifesting  to  the  Russian  na- 
tion  the  sympathy  by  which  they 
were  actuated  ;  and  that  though 
this  country  was  not  without  her 
share  of  distress,  they  would,  by  a 
spontaneous  and  undivided  senti- 
-ment,  declare  theirgeberous  promp¬ 
titude  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
an  illustrious  and  patriotic  people. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  though 
this  message  had  come  upon  him 
without  any  previous  intimation,  he 
at  the  same  time  was  by  no  means 

inclined 
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inclined  to  express  any  opinion  de¬ 
cidedly  in  opposition  to  it.  His 
mind  was  not  yet  made  up  as  to 
what  course  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  pursue. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  as 
was  a  similar  one  in  the  house  of 
peers.  In  the  latter,  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  again  discussed,  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  approbation  moved  by 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  was  una¬ 
nimously  passed,  and  a  grant  of 
200,000/.  was  made  to  the  suffering 
inhabitants  of  Russia. 

Dec.  18.  The  house  of  commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  to  which  the  message  of  the 
prince  regent  was  referred  ;  upon 
which 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  had  not 
some  honourable  members  last 
night  given  intimations  of  their  in¬ 
tention  to  resist  the  proposition  he 
was  about  to  submit,  he  should 
have  contented  himself  with  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  the  silent  feeling  and 
understanding  of  the  house  :  the 
propriety  of  the  measure  was  such, 
that  he  trusted,  that  even  those 
who  last  night  had  appeared  most 
determined  in  their  resistance,  had, 
on  reflection,  found  their  objections 
yield  before  its  wisdom  and  neces¬ 
sity — they  might  with  as  much  ease 
change  their  opinions  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  as  upon  any  other  question  re¬ 
garding  the  conduct  of  hostilities 
against  Bonaparte.  It  might  be 
stated  by  some,  that  the  subject 
was  introduced  by  surprise,  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  it  was  no 
less  a  matter  of  surprise  to  them 
than  td  ministers;  the  noble  efforts 
which  had  more  remotely  induced 
it  were  indeed  the  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  whole  country. 
The  immediate  cause,  however,  of 
the  motion  with  which  he  should 
conclude,  was  to  be  found  in  intel¬ 
ligence  just  obtained,  on  many  ac¬ 


counts  of  a  most  gratifying  nature : 
it  was  not  thought  prudent  by  mi¬ 
nisters  to  come  to  a  final  determina¬ 
tion,  until  they  obtained  advices 
which  accompanied  the  glorious 
news  that  the  invader  had  been 
driven  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Russian  empire.  Thus  much  he 
felt  it  right  to  state,  to  explain  why 
government  had  not  at  an  earlier 
period  called  for  the  exercise  of  the 
liberality,  he  might  say  of  the  jus¬ 
tice,  of  the  British  parliament. 
Now,  however,  the  time  was  arrived 
when  some  step  must  be  taken ; 
for  it  would  ill  become  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  country  to  allow  its  li¬ 
berality  to  be  outstripped  by  the 
generosity  of  the  people,  which 
would  undoubtedly  burst  forth  at 
public  meetings  held  to  celebrate 
the  joyful  tidings.  It  was  the  duty 
of  parliament,  not  with  tardy  and 
unwilling  step  to  follow,  but  with 
ardent  zeal  to  lead  ;  to  set  a  glori¬ 
ous  example  to  others,  before  a 
glorious  example  was  set  to  them  ; 
to  anticipate  private  individuals, 
who  would  seize  the  earliest  occa¬ 
sion  to  give  vent  to  the  noble  feel¬ 
ings  that  swelled  within  their  bo¬ 
soms.  With  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  sum  to  be  voted,  the  house 
would  feel  that  the  proposition 
must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  arbi¬ 
trary.  No  grant  could  be  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  innumerable  inhabitants  of  a 
country  so  immense  ;  but,  on  th<; 
other  hand,  it  became  the  libera¬ 
lity  and  the  resources  of  this  great 
nation,  not  to  make  any  offer  that 
would  be  unworthy  of  its  rank  and 
dignity.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Russian  people  were  suf¬ 
fering  not  less  in  our  cause  than 
theii  own  :  lie  said,  in  our  cause  ; 
for,  during  the  mighty  struggle  in 
vhich  they  had  been  engaged,  and 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were 

enduring, 


enduring,  with  unexampled  pa¬ 
tience  and  fortitude,  all  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  war,  they  had  most  effec¬ 
tually  and  extensively  relieved  the 
distresses  of  Great  Britain.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Russian  arms,  a  brighter 
day  had  dawned  upon  the  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce  of  this 
country  ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  some  account  being  ob¬ 
tained  of  new  employment  for  our 
artisans,  and  new  incitements  to 
their  industry  —  industry,  which 
had  been  much  damped  and  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  loss  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market ;  but  which  now  found 
fresh  encouragement,  and  revived 
with  fresh  vigour,  from  the  trade 
carried  on  with  the  open  ports  of 
Europe.  After  due  deliberation, 
it  had  been  thought  right  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  200,000/.  should  be  the 
sum  to  be  granted  :  neither  too 
much  for  Great  Britain  to  bestow, 
nor  too  little  for  Russia  to  receive. 
It  had  been  deemed  expedient,  that 
the  vote  now  to  be  passed  should 
exceed  any  of  the  former  grants  for 
similar  purposes — the  grant  was 
beyond  example,  because  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  beyond  example.  It  tran¬ 
scended  all  former  efforts,  not  only 
made  by  Russia,  but  by  any  other 
country.  History  could  not  parallel 
the  heroic  instances  afforded  of  pa¬ 
triotic  self-devotion  and  heroism. 
By  the  intelligence  received,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  thousands — he  might 
say  hundreds  of  thousands — had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  their 
comfortable  homes  to  a  brutal  ene¬ 
my,  and  to  seek  for  safety  in  the 
woods  that  could  not  afford  them 
shelter.  Did  not  these  unhappy 
beings  claim  the  admiration  and 
the  compassion  of  all  the  enemies 
to  tyranny  ?  It  was  true,  that  no 
sum  could  give  effectual  aid  5  but 


at  least  it  would  show  that  Great 
Britain  sympathized  in  the  noble 
feelings,  and  in  the  unmerited  ca¬ 
lamities,  of  the  sufferers.  On  these 
grounds  he  submitted  tire  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  he  hoped  would-be  una¬ 
nimously  carried,  “  That  a  sum 
not  exceeding  200,000/.  be  granted 
to  his  majesty,  for  the  relief  of  such 
parts  of  the  empire  of  Russia  as 
have  suffered  from  the  invasion  of 
that  country.” 

Mr.  Ponsonby  declared  that  it 
certainly  was  his  intention  to  vote 
for  the  proposed  grant :  for  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  people  of  this  country 
he  felt  as  much  as  any  man  ;  and 
if  the  question  were  simply,  to  take 
a  sum  from  the  sufferers  of  En¬ 
gland  to  give  to  those  of  Russia, 
he  should  give  it  his  negative.  The 
distresses  in  England,  it  might  be 
proper  to  remark,  though  brought 
on  partly  by  causes  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  government,  had  been”  in 
part  caused  by  circumstances  which 
it  would  have  been  in  their  power 
to  prevent.  If  speedy  and  conci¬ 
liatory  measures  had  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  America,  a  very 
large  portion  of  this  distress  would 
not  have  existed.  If,  however,  the 
house  were  to  negative  this  grant, 
more  harm  would  be  done  to  the 
sufferers  of  this  country,  than  could 
be  retrieved  by  the  possession  of 
the  200,0007.  Russia  had  been 
brought  to  the  state  in  which  she 
was,  by  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
continental  system  ;  and  if  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  struggle  were  to  enable 
her  to  keep  open  the  markets  of 
that  vast  empire  to  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  she  would  soon  repay  the 
sum  we  might  now  advance.  This 
he  admitted  ;  and  if  the  noble  lord 
had  openly  come  forward,  and 
stated  the  necessity  of  it,  he  should 
haye  felt  pleasure  in  concurring  in 
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the  grant.  But  by  saying  this,  he 
(Mr.  Ponsonby)  hoped  he  should 
not  be  thought  to  patronise  the 
system  of  subsidizing.  The  state  of 
"things  in  Russia  arose  from  her 
having  engaged  in  this  virtuous 
struggle  unbought  by  us.  The 
situation  to  which  she  would  have 
been  reduced  by  an  alliance  with 
France,  was  before  her  eyes ;  and 
without  communication  with  this 
country,  or,  if  with  communication, 
he  was  convinced  without  assurance 
of  support,  she  nobly  took  her  part. 
For  these  reasons  he  should  support 
the  vote  ;  and  he  was  anxious  that 
it  might  be  seen  by  the  distressed 
manufacturers,  that  it  was  not  by 
any  insensibility  to  their  sufferings, 
that  the  vote  of  one  member,  at 
least,  was  determined,  but  by  a 
sincere  conviction,  that  their  in¬ 
terests  would  have  been  more 
injured  than  served  by  refusing 
tliis  grant. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  grant  would  not  pass  una¬ 
nimously.  He  did  not,  moreover, 
think  it  just  to  this  country  to  take 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  our 
starving  manufacturers,  to  apply 
it  to  sufferers  to  whom,  unhappily, 
it  could  be  of  no  use.  Those  un¬ 
fortunate  beings  who,  as  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  had  stated, 
had  sought  shelter  from  the  severity 
of  a  Russian  winter  in  their  forests^ 
were  now,  alas !  as  senseless  as  the 
snow  with  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  and  now,  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist,  could  the  small 
sum  which  they  were  that  night 
called  on  tovote,  afford  them  relief? 
Though  the  contest  in  Russia 
might  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
our  own  security,  yet  to  imagine 
that  this  200,000/.  could  be  a  bond 
of  unity  between  that  nation  and 
ourselves  would  be  to  contradict 


the  testimony  of  experience.  It  had 
been  the  interest  of  Russia  to 
enter  into  amity  with  us :  she  had 
acted  in  pursuance  of  that  interest, 
and  in  accordance  with  that  interest 
she  would  act  hereafter.  It  had 
been  said,  that  committees  of  no-* 
bles  had  been  formed — that  the 
emperor  had  exerted  himself  to 
afford  relief,  by  rebuilding  habita¬ 
tions,  and  by  alleviating  the  poignant 
misery  of  the  sufferers.  It  did, 
indeed,  behove  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  awav  with  all  the  pomp 
of  state — to  apply  all  the  resources 
of  the  empire,  to  this  object ;  it  was 
more  particularly  the  duty  of  that 
government  to  do  so,  from  the 
commission  of  an  act,  singular  in 
modern  history— -the  conflagration 
of  Moscow.  This  grant  could  be 
considered  as  no  other  than  a  sub¬ 
sidy  in  aid  of  the  war  in  Russia ; 
for,  by  discharging  the  Russian 
government  of  the  duty  of  applying 
a  sum  equal  to  this  to  its  suffering 
subjects,  it  left  an  equal  sum  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  purpose  of  driving 
the  French  from  the  empire,  or  to 
that  of  crushing  their  power.  It 
was  a  subsidy  then — a  paltry  and 
contemptible  subsidy  as  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  war.  Why  had  not  the 
aim  been  the  alleviation  of  the  mi¬ 
sery  of  the  sufferers?  Should  the 
application  of  the  sum  be  confined 
to  Russia  Proper,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  countries  through  which  the 
French  had  passed,  in  making 
(what  had  been  termed  in  the  mes¬ 
sage)  this  unprovoked  aggression 
on  the  empire  of  Russia  ?  From  the 
resistance  of  Russia,  if  wisely  taken 
advantage  of,  the  greatest  blessings 
might  ensue.  This,  however,  was 
as  yet  uncertain.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  were  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  cases  of  as  crying  distress, 
as>  out  of  the  reach  of  war,  could 
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he.  Suppose  a  grant  proposed  to  our  charity,  to  know  whether  we 
these  sufferers;  would  it  not  be  have  not  objects  at  home,  to  whom 
said  to  be  improper  to  attempt  to  it  might  be  extended  with  advan- 
alleviate  private  distress  ?  But  would  tage  ? 

it  not  be  an  act  of  justice  to  our  Lord  Castlereagh replied,  and  the 
country,  before  we  go  abroad  with  motion  was  carried. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Xishop  of  Norwich's  Observations  on  some  Anti-catholic  Petitions — Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread's  Notice  respecting  Peace — Debates  on  the  Vice-chancellor' s  Bill¬ 
on  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Motion  for  a  Repeal  of  certain  Laws— on  Earl 
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IVar — on  Sir  Francis  Burden's  Motion  for  a  Bill  to  provide  against  any 
Interruption  of  the  Royal  Authority — Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone' s  Notice  of 
a  Motion  respecting  the  Princess  of  Wales — Debates  on  the  Catholic  Claims 
— The  Speaker' s  Address  to  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton ,  and  the  Answer — Delates 
on  the  Catholic  Claims  continued. 


THE  house  of  commons  met 
again  on  the  2d  of  February, 
and  the  lords  on  the  following  day ; 
but  there  was  no  business,  in  either 
house,  of  much  public  interest  till 
the  1 1th,  when  the  second  reading 
of  the  vice-chancellor’s  bill  excited 
a  warm  debate.  We  may  however 
notice  that  on  the  3d  of  February 
earl  Nelson,  in  the  upper  house, 
presented  a  petition  from  the  arch¬ 
deacons  of  Norwich  against  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholic  claims  ;  upon  which 
the  bishop  of  Norwich  took  occasion 
to  express  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  established 
clergy,  in  thus  coming  forward  and 
interfering  on  an  occasion  which 
Was,  more  than  any  other,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  state  policy.  Such  a 
line  of  conduct  he  did  not  think 
warranted  either  by  propriety  or 
expediency.  He  did  not  envy  the 
preference  given  by  a  part  of  the 
clergy  of  his  own  diocese,  to  the 
noble  and  reverend  earl,  for  pre¬ 
senting  such  a  petition.  The  re¬ 
verend  prelate  added,  that  from 
time  and  circumstances,  the  nature 


of  the  question  to  which  the  peti¬ 
tions  referred  had  been  greatly 
changed  ;  that  none  of  those  appre¬ 
hensions  with  respect  to  their  ca¬ 
tholic  fellow-subjects,  which  for¬ 
merly  obtained,  need  be  entertained 
at  present ;  and  he  thought  that  a 
moderate  and  liberal  line  of  con¬ 
duct  with  respect  to  them,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
was  such  as  would  be  more  wise, 
politic,  and  proper  in  every  re¬ 
spect. 

Mr.  Whitbread  on  the  same  day 
gave  notice  that  he  should  on  the 
4th  of  March  bring  the  subject  of 
peace  under  the  consideration  of 
the  house. 

On  the  11th  lord  Castlereagh* 
in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  vice-chancellor’s  bill,  said 
that  it  was  for  the  house,  on 
this  occasion,  to  balance  between 
the  pressure  of  the  necessity  which 
called  for  a  measure  of  this  nature,, 
and  the  imperfections  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  itself.  As  to  the  necessity, 
that  could  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  appellate  juris¬ 
diction 
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diction  was  so  ineffective,  and  the 
general  jurisprudence  of  the  coun¬ 
try  consequently  so  defective,  that 
there  was  at  this  moment  an  arrear 
in  the  house  of  lords  amounting  to 
no  less  than  280  causes,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  average,  could 
not  be  heard  within  less  than  eleven 
years.  Such  an  arrear  was  a  griev¬ 
ance,  not  only  to  the  suitors  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  ;  but,  as  the  se¬ 
veral  causes  must  involve  some 
principles  of  law,  any  delay  in  the 
decision  of  them  was  likelv  to  en- 

j 

courage  further  appeals.  This  was 
a  pregnant  reason  for  promoting 
the  speedy  decision  of  such  appeals, 
in  order  to  guard  against  litigation: 
for  any  suitor  who  thought  proper 
to  appeal,  had  reason  to  calculate, 
under  existing  circumstances,  that 
he  might  postpone  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  his  cause,  and  perhaps  de¬ 
prive  his  adversary  of  his  justice 
for  a  period  of  eleven  years.  All 
op  •nions,  therefore,  must  concur 
in  thinking,  that  the  legislature 
ought  to  interfere  for  the  removal 
of  such  an  evil.  In  order  to  re¬ 
medy  this,  an  opinion  had  gone 
forth,  that  the  lords  should  extend 
their  sittings  beyond  the  usual 
time  to  hear  cases  of  appeal :  but 
he  put  it  to  the  house,  whether  such 
a  measure  would  not  be  one  of  the 
greatest  constitutional  innovations 
that  could  well  be  imagined  ;  and 
whether  any  wise  statesman  would 
make  it  the  ground  of  a  permanent 
system  ?  Its  adoption  would,  in¬ 
deed,  involve  a  most  violent  attack 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown; 
lor  how  could  a  prorogation  of 
parliament  be  in  such  a  case  re¬ 
solved  upon  without  interfering 
with  the  administration  of  justice? 
For  the  house  of  lords  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  sit  for  an  unusual  period 
on  this  branch  of  its  duty,  and  that 
which  related  to  appeals  must  be 


discharged  by  delegation.  But  if 
even  the  duration  of  its  sitting  were 
enlarged,  were  the  lords  to  sit  ten 
onths  of  the  year  instead  of  five,  , 
still  the  evil  complained  of  wouldi 
not  be  remedied  ;  because  the  effectr 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  chancel¬ 
lor  from  the  court  of  chancery  to 
attend  in  the  house  of  lords,  and. 
therefore  it  would  only  serve  to* 
substitute  one  evil  for  another.  It 
might  be  said,  that  a  speaker  of 
the  house  of  lords  ought  to  be  ap-  • 
pointed,  to  relieve  the  chancellor 
from  the  necessity  of  such  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  lords.  Such  a  propo¬ 
sition  was  not,  however,  from  all 
he  understood,  ever  likely  to  be 
pressed  by  any  person  competent  to 
judge,  because  such  an  appoint¬ 
ment  must  serve  to  lessen  the  dig¬ 
nity  which  ought  to  belong  to  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  house  of 
lords.  By  this  bill,  indeed,  it  was 
only  proposed  to  give  the  chancel¬ 
lor  a  permanent,  instead  of  that 
temporary  assistance  which  by  law 
he  was  now  entitled  to  call  for  from 
the  judges,  but  which  assistance  he 
could  not  press,  under  present  *cir- 
cumstances,  without  creating  a  cor¬ 
responding  evil  in  the  courts  of 
W estminster-hall.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  indeed  between  the  office 
proposed  to  be  erected  and  the 
court  of  the  rolls  was  this,  that 
the  business  to  be  assigned  to  the 
new  officer  was  to  be  subjected  to 
the  regulation  of  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  while  the  causes  in  the  rolls 
were  not,  unless  in  cases  of  appeal, 
under  any  such  regulation.  Having 
said  so  much  as  to  the  necessity  and 
nature  of  the  new  office,  the  noble 
lord  adverted  to  the  expense  which 
some  persons  seemed  to  think  it 
would  occasion  ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  no 
expense  to  the  public,  while  it 
v>ould  be  productive  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantage  to  the  suitors.  The  salary 
to  be .  granted  to  the  officer  was 
4000/.  per  annum  ;  one  half  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  provide 
from  the  fund  formed  by  the  profits 
accruing  to  the  court  of  chancery, 
and  the  other  half  from  the  dead 
cash  remaining  in  that  court,  name¬ 
ly,  from  the  interest  upon  un¬ 
claimed  property  in  that  court,  of 
which,  after  paying  the  master  in 
chancery  and  other  officers,  9000/. 
a  year  remained  unappropriated. 
Thus  any  objection  on  the  score  of 
expense  was  quite  inapplicable. 
An  apprehension  had  been  express¬ 
ed,  that  the  new  appointment 
might  subject  suitors  to  additional 
expense,  by  referring  them  to  a 
tribunal,  from  the  decision  of  which 
any  party  would  be  at  liberty  to 
appeal  to  the  lord  chancellor ;  but 
he  could  not  see  why  such  an  ap¬ 
prehension  should  apply  to  the  new 
tribunal  any  more  than  to  the  rolls, 
from  which  appeals  to  the  chancel¬ 
lor  did  not  bear  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  as  one  to  25  causes,  al¬ 
though  the  right  of  appeal  was  fully 
notorious.  Why  then  should  the 
chancellor  be  refused  the  additional 
instrument  which  this  bill  proposed 
to  grant  him  for  the  discharge  of 
Iris  important  functions,  from  any 
such  idle  apprehension — from  any 
assumption  rather  against  than  for 
the  proper  use  of  the  power  which 
this  bill  proposed  to  create  ?  With 
'  respect  to  the  assertion  which  he 
had  heard,  that  the  salary  of  the 
new  office  should  be  entirely  drawn 
from  the  profits  of  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  he  had  to  state,  that  the 
noble  lord  who  now  held  that  office 
had,  before  the  committee  of  the 
lords  who  investigated  this  subject, 
deprecated  any  view  to  his  personal 
advantage,  and  urged  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  subject  solely  upon 
public  grounds.  But  It  must  be 


felt  by  every  considerate  man,  that 
the  office  of  chancellor  ought  to 
be  upheld  in  adequate  dignity-— 
that  it  ought  to  be  liberally  endow¬ 
ed,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  office,  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  risks  which,  considering  the 
uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  the  officer 
encountered  in  undertaking  it — that 
its  emoluments  should  be  amply 
sufficient,  not  only  to  enable  the 
individual  who.  held  the  office  to 
maintain  it  in  becoming  splendour 
— but,  continued  the  noble  lord,  to 
make  a  suitable  provision  for  his 
family.  It  would,  indeed,  in  his 
judgement,  be  a  false  oeconomy  to 
reduce  the  emoluments  necessary 
to  sustain  this  high  office.  Upon 
this  point  he  thought  that  there 
could  be  but  one  feeling,  and  he 
concluded  with  moving,  that  the 
bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  his  opinions 
were  sufficiently  known  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ceconomy  ;  but  whenever 
oeconomy  alone  was  opposed  to 
measures  of  a  more  substantial  na¬ 
ture,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  give 
way.  His  objection  to  the  present 
bill  was,  that  the  remedy  proposed 
would  be  found  totally  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  was  a  most  deplorable 
state  for  a  country  like  this  to  be 
in,  where  law  and  justice  have  al¬ 
ways  lifted  tip  their  heads  and  flou¬ 
rished,  that  the  delays  in  the  court 
of  chancery  and  house  of  lords 
were  such  as  to  amount  almost  to 
a  denial  of  justice.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  proposed  alteration 
would  therefore  be,  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  court  of  chancery  would 
be  done  by  a  person  inferior  in 
learning  and  abilities  to  the  present 
lord  chancellor,  and  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  appeals  would  stand  still 
as  at  present.  In  a  short  space  of 
time  it  would  make  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor 
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ce}k>r  a  1-ess  effective  officer  than  he 
was  at  present.  It  might  be  de¬ 
pended  on  as  certain,  that  men  in 
general  were  not  very  ready  to  do 
what  others  would  do  for  them. 

^  The  lord  chancellor  would  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  be  in 
a  different  situation  from  that  in 
which  he  had  been  for  many  years. 
In  seeking  a  person  to  fill  that  si¬ 
tuation  hereafter,  the  first  lawyer 
would  not  be  sought  out,  but  the 
first  politician  in  the  country.  If 
the  chancellor  were  to  excel  as  a 
politician,  and  be  admirable  as  a 
debater,  he  wofcld  naturally  think 
that  he  might  safely  leave  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  causes  to  persons  with  more 
legal  skill,  but  less  ability  as  de¬ 
baters.  But  a  great  objection  to 
the  bill  was,  that  it  did  not  leave 
any  more  time  to  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  for  the  decision  of  causes  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  It  was  intended  that  every 
part  of  the  business  which  was  to 
be  transacted  by  deputy  should  be 
open  to  appeal.  To  whom  ?  To 
the  chancellor  himself.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  there  would 
be  fewer  appeals  from  the  vice- 
chancellor  than  from  the  master  of 
the  rolls  at  present.  A  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  appeals  would  thus  be  cre¬ 
ated  ;  and  this  was  a  great  evil, 
from  the  additional  expense  and 
delay  which  it  occasioned.  There 
was  one  argument  against  the  of¬ 
fices  of  chancellor  and  speaker  of 
the  house  of  lords  being  vested  in 
the  same  person,  which  was  deserv¬ 
ing  of  notice.  In  all  appeals  to 
the  house  of  lords  from  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  lord  chancellor  was 
of  all  persons  the  last  who  ought 
to  sit  in  that  house  as  the  presiding 
and  most  efficient  judge.  Ke  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  the  bill  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  day  six  months. 


Mr.  Stephen  said  that  the  evil 
complained  of  had  been  admitted 
to  amount  to  almost  a  denial  of 
justice  ;  he  must,  for  his  part,  de¬ 
clare,  that  in  many  cases  it  was 
fully  equal  to  a  denial  of  it.  There 
were  at  present  before  the  house  of 
lords  273  appeals,  of  which  one 
had  been  depending  twenty  years, 
seven  for  eleven  years,  39  for  seven 
years,  and  77  above  five  years. 
From  a  calculation  made  in  1810, 
the  average  number  of  appeals  de¬ 
cided  annually  was  10  ;  and  on  that 
principle,  what  with  new  appeals,  it 
would  take  forty-six  years  before  the 
whole  could  be  disposed  of.  This 
denial  of  justice  was  dreadful  ;  yet 
it  had  been  known  to  that  house  for 
two  years,  and  no  proposal  had 
been  made  to  apply  a  remedy.  It 
was  said,  Why  not  separate  from 

the  duty  of  the  lord  chancellor 
* 

some  of  the  particular  branches  of 
his  present  business  ?  There  was 
no  such  character  as  an  idle  judge. 
All  the  other  courts  were  in  arrear, 
as  well  as  the  house  of  lords,  though 
the  judges  were  of  all  men  the 
greatest  drudges  in  business.  It 
was  not  so  in  former  times.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  had  leisure  to  fol¬ 
low  his  various  studies  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  Fortescue,  in  his  work 
“  De  laud ib us  legum  Anglia*,” 
had  said  that  judges  did  not  sit 
more  than  three  hours,  from  eight 
to  eleven  in  the  morning  ;  and 
passed  the  residue  of  their  time  in 
reading  the  law  and  studying  the 
scriptures  :  so  that  they  led  a* con¬ 
templative  rather  than  an  active 
lue.  \\  hat  a  contrast  did  this  cha- 
1  acterpresent  to  lord  Ellenborough! 
In  fact,  the  number  of  judges  re¬ 
mained  the  same,  though  the  bu¬ 
siness  had  increased  out'of  all  pro¬ 
portion.  X  he  business  of  the  court 
ot  chancery  had  greatly  increased, 
notwithstanding  the  insinuations 

thrown 
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thrown  out  to  the  contrary.  The 
amount  of  the  property  in  litigation 
had  arisen  in  the  last  century  from 
one  million  to  twenty-five,  and  had 
increased  seven  millions  since  1800. 
The  number  of  orders  had  more 
than  doubled  since  lord  Hard- 
wicke’s  time.  Mr.  Stephen  hoped 
gentlemen  would  perceive  the  evil 
of  delay,  and  think  of  applying 
some  remedy  to  this  evil,  where  it 
existed  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Mr.  Canning  wished  to  preserve 
the  office  of  lord  chancellor  in  this 
country  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its 
power,  and  splendour  of  its  autho¬ 
rity.  He  believed  in  his  conscience 
that  it  wasgnost  essentially  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  constitution  that  it 
should  be  so  preserved.  He  thought 
that  it  was  one  of  the  highest  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  sovereign,  that  he 
could  choose  a  man  from  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  bar,  and  give,  him 
rank  and  precedence  above  ducal 
coronets.  This  high  prerogative, 
however,  like  all  other,  would  be 
exercised  with  a  responsibility  to 
public  opinion ;  and  although  the 
crown  might  make  whom  it  would 
lord  chancellor,  yet  it  would  never 
'will  to  make  any  man  a  chancellor, 
who,  in  the  public  eye,  was  not 
conceived  to  be  fit  for  that  high 
station.  He  was  not  imputing  any 
negligence  to  lord  Eldon,  when  he 
said,  that  if  this  bill  should  pass,  a 
time  might  come  when  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  court  of  chancery  might 
be  thrown  upon  this  new  officer 
and  the  master  of  the  rolls  ;  and 
that  in  future  times  a  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  might  be  chosen  merely  from 
other  considerations,  unconnected 
with  his  legal  knowledge  or  ability, 
to  preside  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
This  bill  might,  therefore,  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  high  office 
of  lord  chancellor,  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be,  as  it  now  stood,  an 
1813=  • 
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office  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  well  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  as  with  regard  to  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  important  duties 
of  the  court  of  chancery.  He, 
therefore,  could  not  support  a  bill 
which  appeared  to  him  so  ill  cal¬ 
culated  to  remedy  die  evil  it  pro¬ 
fessed  to  obviate,  and  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  produce  still  greater  evils. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  strenuously  op-, 
posed  the  bill,  contending,  that  if 
it  were  passed  it  would  effect  a 
complete  change  in  the  character 
of  future  lords  chancellors ;  and 
that  the  country  would  never  again 
see  such  men  as  Somers,  Camden, 
Hardwicke,  &c.  He  denied  that 
the  business,  strictly  so  called, 
of  the  court  of  chancery  had  in- 

V 

creased  since  the  year  1750,  The 
number  of  suits  had  not  increased. 
Undoubtedly  causes  were  now 
heard  at  much  more  considerable 
length  than  formerly ;  and  he  la¬ 
mented  that  a  kind  of  invitation 
was  held  out  for  hearings  and  re¬ 
hearings,  equally  injurious  to  the 
clients  of  that  court  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  To  the  bill  before 
the  house,  offering,  as  it  did,  the 
grossest  indignity  to  the  individual 
who  might  be  appointed  to  fill  the 
situation  designated  in  it,  he  could 
never  consent ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  general  sense  of  the  profession 
was  with  him. 

The  solicitor  general  gave  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and 
against  the  amendment.  He  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  providing 
justice  for  the  subjects  of  the 
realm,  now  exposed  to  many  in¬ 
conveniences  by  the  delay  in  the 
courts  of  law. 

The  second  reading  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 

Feb.  15. — On  the  question  for 
gping  into  a  committee  on  the  vice- 
chancellor’s  bill,  Mr.  Leach  entered 
C  into 
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into  an  argument  to  show,  from  the 
quantity  of  business  in  arrear,  and 
the  number  of  causes  decided  by 
one  judge  in  a  year,  that  the  whole 
of  the  present  accumulation  might 
be  removed,  on  the  lowest  calcula¬ 
tion,  by  a  single  judge,  in  the 
course  of  one  year ;  that  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  merely  by  sitting  as 
many  hours  in  court  as  the  lord 
chancellor,  might,  in  addition  to 
h;s  other  business,  remove  the 
pressure  in  two  years ;  and  that, 
consequently,  there  could  be  no 
possible  reason  for  creating  a  new 
and  permanent  office  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  object,  when  an  increase  of 
the  assistance,  which  the  present 
office  of  master  of  the  rolls  was 
created  for  the  very  purpose  of 
affording  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
would  meet  the  evil,  in  its  fullest 
extent.  In  another  point  of  view, 
it  appeared  that  the  whole  increase 
of  the  business  in  the  last  ten  years 
was  not  equal  to  the  number  of 
causes  which  the  chancellor  decides 
in  one  year.  The  creation  of  the 
office  of  vice-chancellor  could  not, 
therefore,  be  necessary,  unless  it 
were  proposed  to  relieve  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  nine-tenths  of  his  judicial 
business.  Now,  that  any  chancellor 
would  neglect  the  duties  of  his  high 
office  from  mere  indolence,  did  not 
appear  probable  but  there  was 
every  danger  that*  he  might  be 
tempted  to  neglect  them  from  the 
more  powerful  motives  of  ambition 
and  political  interest.  The  effect 
of  the  lord  chancellor’s  becoming  a 
political  1  ather  than  a  judicial  cha- 
lacter,  would  be  to  change  the 
whole  constitutional  judicature  of 
the  country.  The  bench  of  judges 
was  filled,  as  it  was  and  had  always 
been,  with  able  and  upright  law¬ 
yers,  because  the  lord  chancellor, 
by  whose  recommendation  they 
were  generally  appointed,  was  him¬ 


self  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  his 
time,  intimately  connected  with  all 
the  most  eminent  professional  men, 
acquainted  with  their  virtues,  and 
feeling  a  respect  for  their  talents. 
But  a  political  lord  chancellor 
would  be  equally  ignorant  of,  and 
indifferent  to,  legal  merit ;  and  our 
benches  of  justice  would  be  filled 
by  means  of  ministerial  intrigue  and 
court  influence.  The  practice  of  the 
law  would  also  sink  into  contempt, 
and  be  neglected,  when  the  highest 
honours  of  the  profession  could  be 
so  much  better  attained  than  by  a 
laborious  and  painful  discharge  of 
its  duties. 

Mr.  Weatherall  admitted  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  stated  by  his 
bon.  and  learned  friend,  but  op¬ 
posed  the  master  of  the  rolls  being 
so  surcharged  with  business. 

Messrs.  Bathurst,  Horne,  Sime¬ 
on,  and  Stephen,  supported  the 
bill,  which  was  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Ponsonby,  Tierney,  and  Preston. 
The  bill  then  went  through  a  com¬ 
mittee,  was  finally  passed  into  a 
law,  and  sir  Thomas  Plumer  ap¬ 
pointed  the  vice-chancellor. 

beb.  17.— Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  an  act  of  king  William, 
making  it  capital  to  steal  property 
abov'e  the  value  of  5s.  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  &c.  He  thought  it  impro¬ 
per  that  any  penal  law  should  exist 
vhiUi  was  not  practically  enforced, 
and  he  believed .  that  there  was  no 
.  v  that  at  the  time  of  enacting  it, 
il  was  not  meant  strictly  to  enforce. 

1  he  returns  for  London  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex  for  the  years  180 5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9,  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  house,  showed,  that  in  that 
time  188  persons  had  been  indicted 
on  this  act,  only  one-tenth  of  the 
numoer had  been  condemned,  and 
uot  one  ol  them  had  been  executed. 

But 


But  of  the  number,  IB  had  been 
acquitted,  and  113  convicted  of 
larceny.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
it  was  intended  that  the  law  should 
only  be  carried  into  effect  in  cases 
of  peculiar  aggravation  :  for  those 
circumstances  of  aggravation  could 
not  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
law,  which  made  no  mention  of 
them.  If  it  was  the  amount  of 
the  pecuniary  value  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  aggravation,  this  might 
at  all  times  be  fixed  with  absolute 
certainty  by  the  legislature.  The 
evils  of  unexecuted  laws  had  often 
been  detailed.  The  object  of  all 
laws  was  to  prevent  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  crimes ;  but  this  end  could 
not  be  answered  where  the  law  was 
so  constructed  as  to  secure  complete 
impunity  to  crimes.  In  the  present 
instance  there  was  a  sort  of  conspi¬ 
racy,  a  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  all  parties,  the  prosecutors 
and  the  crown,  not  to  execute  the 
law.  He  would  cite  a  passage  from 
the  works  of  a  writer  vho  had  been 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
his  country  and  of  that  house,  Mr. 
Burke,  who,  in  speaking  of  penal 
laws,  says :  “  The  question  is,  whe¬ 
ther  in  a  well-constituted  common¬ 
wealth  it  is  wise  to  retain  laws  not 
put  in  force  ?  A  penal  law  not 
ordinarily  executed  must  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  justice  or  wisdom,  or  both. 
But  we  are  told,  that  we  may  trust 
to  the  operation  of  man  ers  to  re¬ 
lax  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  the 
laws  ought  to  be  always  in  unison 
with  the  manners,  and  corrobora¬ 
tive  of  them,  otherwise  the  effect 
of  both  wiil  be  lessened.  Our  pas¬ 
sions  ought  not  to  be  right,  and 
our  reason,  of  which  law  is  the 
organ,  wrong. ”  The  words  of 
this  admirah.ie  writer  were  never¬ 
more  applicable  than  in  the  present 
instance  ;  for,  without  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  aggravation,  who  was 


there  with  nerves  strong  enough  to 
contemplate  the  execution  of  this 
law,  who  would  say  that  any  one 
for  stealing  a  ribbon  or  a  piece  cf 
lace  above  the  value  of  5s.  was  de¬ 
serving  of  death,  if  not  guilty  of 
some  other  offence  ?  fie  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  single  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  sentence  had 
ever  been  carried  into  execution. 
If  there  were  any  instance,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  know 
under  what  aggravations  the  of¬ 
fence  had  been  committed  ;  and  it 
would  also  be  extremely  desirable 
that  those  aggravations  which  had 
been  the  foundation  of  the  punish¬ 
ment,  should  in  future  be  made 
the  foundation  of  the  sentence. 
This  would  relieve  the  judges  from 
that  responsibility  in  deciding  on 
the  fate  of  individuals  from  their 
own  private  judgement,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  most  painful  part  of 
their  duty.  He  was  himself  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  effect  of  the  law  had 
been  to  increase  the  frequency  of 
the  crime.  Laws,  to  be  effectual, 
must  hold  out  a  terror  to  indivi¬ 
duals.  What  terror  could  a  law 
cany  with  it,  when  it  was  known, 
that  it  was  never  put  in  force,  but 
remained  a  dead  letter  on  the  sta¬ 
tute  book  ?  He  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  stated,  that  no  instance 
had  occurred  of  the  law  against 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  40j-.  on 
navigable  canals  having  been  put 
in  force.  '  An  aggravated  case  of 
this  kind  had  lately  happened,  in 
which  property  had  been  stolen  to 
the  amount  of  some  thousand 
pounds.  This  case  had  been  cited 
against  the  principle  of  the  bill  for 
repealing  that  act.  But  could  this 
be  considered  as  a  fair  ground  of 
objection  ?  Because  stealing  to  the 
amount  of  some  thousand  pounds 
is  punished  with  death,  is  that  a 
reason  why  stealing  to  the  amount 
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of  40^.  should  be  punished  with 
death  ?  He  should,  however,  have 
congratulated  himself,  even  if  a 
law  had  passed  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  individuals.  It  was  not  likely 
that  an  instance  of  so  aggravated  a 
nature  would  soon  occur  again,  and 
the  effect  of  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  to  make  persons  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  existing  law. 
The  trial  had  lasted  three  days, 
and  the  jury  had  the  fullest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  case  ;  yet,  after  their 
entire  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoners,  they  had  joined  in  a 
unanimous  petition  to  the  prince 
regent,  to  spare  the  lives  of  those 
whom  by  the  law  they  were  bound 
to  condemn.  There  could  not  be 
a  stronger  instance  of  the  general 
repugnance  in  men’s  minds  to  the 
carrying  of  such  laws  into  effect.— 
The  next  bill  he  proposed  to  in¬ 
troduce  related  to  a  part  of  the 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  which  was'  not  at  present 
carried  into  execution.  The  sen¬ 
tence  for  this  crime,  however,  was, 
that  the  criminal  should  be  dragged 
upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  ;  that  he  should  be  hanged 
by  the  neck,  but  cut  down  before 
be  was  dead  ;  and  that  his  bowels 
should  then  be  taken  out  and  burnt 
before  his  face.  As  to  that  part  of 
the  sentence  which  relates  to  em- 
bowelling,  it  was  never  executed 
now  ;  but  this  omission  was  owing 
to  accident,  or  to  the ‘mercy  of  the 
executioner,  not  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judge.  In  the  case  of  colonel 
Wharton,  concerned  in  the  Rye- 
house  plot,  this  part  of  the  sentence 
had  been  omitted,  and  a  writ  of 
error  was  brought  by  his  son  to 
reverse  the  sentence  of  attainder, 
which  was  allowed  by  the  house 
of  lords.  It  was  argued  that  it 
was  impossible  that  this  •  sentence 
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could  be  executed,  for  that  no 
one  could  survive  the  first  part 
of  it.  But  Harrison,  one  of  the 
repicides,  had  held  a  conversation 
with  his  executioners  after  his 
bowels  were  taken  out.  It  was 
proper  to  consider  whether  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  this  kind  ought  to  remain 
upon  our  statutes,  of  no  use  to 
ourselves,  but  a  constant  subject 
of  reproach  to  us  among  foreigners. 
In  no  very  remote  times  this  pu¬ 
nishment  had  been  actually  inflict¬ 
ed.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  it  was  cited  by  a  French 
writer  as  an  instance  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  English  laws.  Lord  Bacon 
admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  it 
by  a  comparison  with  the  more 
cruel  and  barbarous  punishments  of 
other  countries.  In  Barrington’s 
conspiracy,  out  of  fourteen  persons 
condemned,  seven  were  executed 
in  this  manner  in  one  day  ;  but  the 
horror  produced  by  the  punishment 
reached  the  ears  of  the  queen,  who 
ordered  that  the  remaining  seven 
should  be  only  hanged.  In  the  last 
instance  in  which  men’s  passions 
were  ever  much  excited  on  these 
questions,  the  rebellion  of  1746, 
Mr.  1  ownley  was  cut  down  after  he 
had  been  suspended  six  minutes, 
the  executioner  struck  him  several 
blows,  and  then  proceeded  to  em¬ 
bowel  him.  The  origin  of  this 
savage  and  disgraceful  punishment 
was>  he  believed,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  who  inflicted  it  on  David 
piinceof  Wales  for  the  resistance 
hw  had  made  to  his  usurpation  j  and 
afterwards  repeated  the  same  pu¬ 
nishment  on  William  Wallace,  the 
noble  defender  of  the  independence 
of  his  country.  Till  the  30th  of 
the  piesent  reign,  in  the  case  of 
women,  the  punishment  for  treason 
was  being  burnt  alive,  not  only  for 
attempting  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
oi  coining,  but  for  petty  treason. 

Another 
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Another  objection  which  he  should 
mention  to  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
on  this  subject  was,  that  corruption 
of  blood  consequent  upon  high 
treason,  by  which  the  property  of 
the  offender  was  forfeited  to  his 
descendants,  without  going  to  the 
crown.  This  he  considered  as  an 
improper  and  useless  aggravation 
of  the  punishment ;  and  he  might 
refer  to  several  places  in  sir  William 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  in 
which  this  part  of  the  law  of  high 
treason  was  reprobated  in  the  most 
pointed  terms.  Sir  S.  Romilly  then 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  10th  and  11th  of  king 
William,  for  making  it  capital  to 
steal  in  a  dwelling-house  above  the 
value  of  five  shillings,  and  another 
to  repeal  that  part  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  high  treason  relating  to 
embowelling. 

These  bills  were  allowed  to  be 
brought  in,  and  the  first  passed 
through  the  house  of  commons, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  the  other 
house.  The  second  was  lost  in  the 
house  of  commons. 

Feb,  18. — Earl  Bathurst,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  said,  that  though 
the  American  correspondence  was 
voluminous,  he  should  not  trouble 
the  house  at  any  length.  The  ad¬ 
dress  he  should  move  was  not  likely 
to  lead  to  any  difference  of  opinion. 
A  blockade,  by  notification,  of  the 
Che*apeake  and  Delaware  was  not 
earlier  adopted,  because  there  was 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  flour  to 
the  peninsula  from  the  American 
ports,  and  also  to  our  West  India 
islands.  The  noble  lord  then,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  declaration  of  war  by 
America,  said  he  believed  it  was 
precipitated  by  the  expectation  of 
intercepting  our  homeward-bound 
fleet  from  the  West  Indies  ;  for 
commodore  Rodgers  sailed  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  eve  of  that  decla¬ 


ration.  While  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  showed  a  disposition  to  restore 
seamen  who  were  proved  to  be  na¬ 
tives  of  America,  the  United  States 
government  constantly  refused  'to 
restore  British  seamen  who  had  de¬ 
serted.  This  was  a  proof  that  the 
American  government  was  hostile 
to  this  country.  They  likewise 
claimed  a  right  of  cancelling  the 
allegiance  of  subjects  of  other  states. 
Fie  alluded  to  their  practice  of 
granting  letters  of  naturalization. 
For  this  purpose,  all  that  was  re¬ 
quisite  was,  for  two  persons  stating 
themselves  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  vouching  before 
a  magistrate  for  a  third  to  be  a 
citizen,  and  having  resided  five 
years  there  obtained  him  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  citizenship.  These  proofs 
might  be  fabricated,  and  no  con¬ 
trary  interest  existed  in  the  courts 
to  investigate  them.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  we  could  give  up 
the  right  of  impressment,  upon 
which  our  maritime  greatness  de¬ 
pended.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  moving  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  approving  of  the  rejection 
of  the  proposition  from  America ; 
lamenting  the  necessity  of  the  war, 
but  acknowledging  its  justice,  and 
expressing  a  determination  to  sup¬ 
port  his  royal  highness  in  carrying 
on  the  war  with  vigour. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  was 
glad  he  could  concur  in  the  address, 
but  regretted  that,  owing  to  the 
disposition  of  our  naval  force,  such 
triumphs  had  been  afforded  to  the 
Americans.  War,  once  commen¬ 
ced,  ought  to  be  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted,  that  it  might  be  sooner  ter¬ 
minated. 

Lord  Melville  said,  whenever  the 
detail  was  entered  into,  it  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  proof  that  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  wrar  the  force 
on  the  American  station  was  amply 
C  &  sufficient 
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sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  re¬ 
quired  of  it. 

The  marquis  Wellesley  most 
cordially  concurred  in  the  address.' 
The  war  was  a  just  one,  and  the 
objects  of  it  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country.  He  asked, 
Why  was  not  a  greater  force  col¬ 
lected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ready  to  act  upon  any  emergency  ? 
Instead  of  this,  a  parade  had  been 
made  of  sending  instructions  to  the 
admiral,  whose  force  was  inade¬ 
quate  to  carrying  hostile  means 
into  effect.  The  war  had  been  im¬ 
properly  carried  on,  and  he  hoped 
tire  period  of  inquiry  would  come 
very  shortly. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  was  glad 
that  it  was  admitted  that  the  war 
on  the  part  of  America  had  been  a 
war  of  passion — of  party-spirit— 
and  not  a  war  of  policy,  of  interest, 
or  of  necessity.  He  adverted  to 
the  numerous  escapes  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fleet  during  the  better  part  of 
lord  Nelson’s  career,  to  show -that 
it  might  so  happen  without  attach¬ 
ing  blame  to  the  admiralty. 

Lord  Holland  would  not  concur 
in  the  address,  because  it  was  so 
worded,  as  to  imply  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government-  had  peremptorily 
insisted  on  our  surrender  of  the 
right  of  impressing  seamen,  and  to 
this  he  could  not  agree  on  the  face 
of  the  evidence. 

Lord  Erskine  disapproved  of  the 
address,  and  could  not  consider  the 
war  as  the  consequence  of  the 
question  of  the  right  of  impressing. 
It  originated  in  the  former  irrita¬ 
tions  between  this  country  and 
America,  previous  to  the  orders  in 
council,  and  until  these  were  re¬ 
moved  there  could  be  no  concilia¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  said  that  this 
■war,  if  the  Americans  persisted  in 
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their  claims,  must  be  eternal.  If 
so,  our  prospects  were  dishearten¬ 
ing  ;  for  America  was  a  growing 
country  ;  and  in  a  lengthened  con¬ 
test,  ail  the  advantages  were  on 
her  side,  and  against  this  country. 
The  address  was  carried  without  a 
division  ;  as  it  was  also  in  the  house 
of  commons. 

Feb.  '13. — Sir  F.  Burdett  said, 
that  there  had  been  violent  en¬ 
croachments  upon  the  constitution, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
affliction  under  which  his  majesty 
is  suffering.  The  first  encroach¬ 
ment  was  in  1 7S8  ;  and  between 
that  period  and  1810  it  was  well 
known  that  the  king’s  mind  was  too 
disordered  to  pay  any  attention  to 
public  business,  and  the  probability 
was  that  ministers,  under  colour  of 
the  royal  absence,  exercised  the 
powers  of  majesty.  The  leading 
principles  of  the  constitution  were, 
that  the  crown  descends  by  heredi¬ 
tary  succession,  and  not  by  elec¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  crown  is  never 
suspended  :  so  thinking,  he  must 
express  his  disapprobation  of  the 
restrictions  which  were  imposed 
upon  the  regent,  who  had  been 
very  ill  treated,  and  of  whom  sir 
Francis  spoke  in  the  most  respectful 
terms.  In  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  “  bill  to  provide  against 
any  interruption  of  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority,  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  prince  regent  in 
his  father’s  life-time,”  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  it  should  be  understood  that 
he  intended  the  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne  (princess  Charlotte  of 
Vv  ales)  should  in  such  case  exercise 
the  royal  authority.  This  "would 
prevent  both  ministers  and  par¬ 
liament  from  rendering  the  royal 
authority  subservient  to  their  will. 

Lord  Cochrane  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  compli¬ 
mented 
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merited  the  honourable  baronet  on 
the  temper  and  candour  which  he 
had  that  night  displayed.  He 
thought,  however,  that  a  measure 
of  the  nature  of  that  proposed  by 
the  honourable  baronet  ought  to 
come  recommended  by  the  crown  ; 
and  that,  unless  in  case  of  a  very 
strong  necessity,  the  house  were  not 
called  upon  to  interpose  in  a  matter 
of  such  delicacy. 

Mr.  Brand  thought  it  was  no  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  motion,  that  it 
did  not  come  recommended  from 
the  crown.  He  could  not  but  de¬ 
precate  the  mischiefs  which  the  late 
interruption  of  royalty  must  have 
occasioned.  He  hoped  that  a  plan 
would  at  length  be  digested,  by 
which  similar  evils  would  in  future 
be  prevented,  and  that  the  country 
would  never  again  witness  those 
disgraceful  scenes,  when  restrictions 
seemed  to  be  imposed  on  the  crown, 
with  no  other  view  but  to  show  the 
people  that  the  crown  possessed 
powers  with  which  it  did  not  need 
to  be  invested.  There  was  now  but 
one  life  between  the  recurrence  of 
the  scenes  which  they  had  all  so 
much  lamented,  and  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  separate  before 
providing  against- such  an  exigency. 

Mr.  Wynne  and  Mr.  Ponsonby 
both  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  the 
measure  not  called  for  on  any 
grounds  either  of  necessity  or  expe¬ 
diency.  If  he  were  to  argue  the 
measure  on  the  grounds  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet,  his  motion  seem¬ 
ed  rather  intended  to  invalidate  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  two 
former  precedents  of  1788  and 
1810,  than  to  provide  for  any  im¬ 
mediate  or  probable  emergency. 
So  far  he  must  give  the  motion  his 
decided  opposition.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
constitution,  that  a  measure  of  this 
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kind  should  emanate  from  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  did  think  it  highly 
expedient  that  some  communica¬ 
tion  should  have  been  made  on  the 
subject,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
a  conflict  between  parliament  and 
the  crown.  If  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet’s  views  were  just,  his  argu¬ 
ment  went  to  this,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  provisionally  to  appoint  a 
general  and  permanent  regency  in 
all  cases  where  there  was  not  an 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown  grown 
up,  and  ready  to  take  upon  him  all 
the  functions  of  royalty.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  mover  seemed  to  think  he 
was  providing  for  a  great  constitu¬ 
tional  object — he  wished  to  get  at 
a  regency  on  an  hereditary  rather 
than  on  a  parliamentary  principle. 
But  there  were  inconveniences  at¬ 
tached  to  an  exclusive  adherence  to 
either  of  these  principles  ;  and  on 
the  balance  of  those  inconveniences, 
the  house  had  twice  decided,  that 
it  was  their  first  and  most  imperious 
duty  to  provide  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  regal  authority  into  the 
hands  of  the  lawful  king,  in  case  of 
his  being  restored  to  a  capacity  for 
exercising  its  functions.  If  the  he¬ 
reditary  principle  were  taken  as  the 
only  one,  it  would  lead  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  regency,  without  any 
such  provision— -without  restriction 
or  condition  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Whitbread  enforced  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  some  such  measure  as  the 
* 

present.  The  government  had 
been  twice  carried  on  for  some 
time,  in  the  years  1801  and  1810, 
under  the  mask  but  without  a 
shadow  of  royal  authority.  It  was 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
assumption  of  power,  that  he  had 
in  1811  brought  forward  a  motion 
to  inquire  into  those  transactions, 
and  to  provide  some  remedy  ;  but 
his  proposition  had  been  negatived. 

C  4  The 
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The  party  heats  and  irritation 
which  at  that  time  prevailed,  had 
been  allayed  :  a  strong  practical 
proof  that  there  could  be  no  time 
more  proper  than  the  present  for 
providing  some  remedy  for  the 
evil,  was  the  temper  and  modera¬ 
tion  with  wh’ch  this  night’s  debate 
had  been  conducted.  He  should 
give  his  most  hearty  concurrence 
to  the  motion  of  the  honourable 
baronet. 

bir  if.  Burdett  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  none  of 
the  leading  constitutional  principles 
which  he  had  stared  had  been  con¬ 
troverted.  He  was  also  gratified 
that  his  motion  had  been  met  by  a 
direct  negative,  instead  of  being 
got  rid  of  by  the  more  ambiguous 
mode  of  the  previous  -question. 
The  answer  of  the  noble  lord  oppo¬ 
site  d'd  not  appear  to  subvert  any 
one  of  his  positions ;  all  that  it  went 
to  prove  seemed  to  be,  that  “  suffi¬ 
cient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 
Those  evils  winch  the  noble  lord 
affected  to  treat  as  so  improbable 
and  so  inconsiderable,  had  however 
twice  occurred  within  a  very  short 
period;  yet  the  noble  lord  had 
given  the  name  of  a  parliamentary 
proceeding  to  transactions  which 
would  have  justified  an  impeach¬ 
ment  for  high  treason.  If  indeed 
the  crown  made  no  essential  part 
of  the  constitution — if  its  functions 
might  be  suspended  at  any  time 
without  inconvenience,  or  exercised 
by  the  ministers  of  the  .  house  of 
commons,  then  he  would  agree 
that  his  motion  was  unnecessary. 
The  noble  lord  had  talked  with 
great  fluency  and  eloquence  on  the 
Jine  of  argument  which  he  (sir  F. 
Burdett)  had  pursued,  but  he  did 
not  conceive  that  the  distinction 
was  very  correct  or  satisfactory. 
It  had  been  said  that  he  had  pre¬ 
ferred  the  hereditary  to  the  parlia¬ 


mentary  principle.  No :  but  be 
disapproved  of  acts  -which  had 
been  done  when  no  parliament  was 
sitting — of  a  course  by  which  mini¬ 
sters,  backed  by  a  majority,  after¬ 
wards  took  into  their  own  hands 
the  whole  power  of  the  state.  The 
question  between  him  and  the 
noble  lord  was  not  the  alternative 
of  an  hereditary  or  a  parliamentary 
proceeding,  but  simply,  whether -a 
parliamentary  provision  should  not 
now  be  made  to  secure  the  heredi¬ 
tary  succession  of  the  crown  in  the 
line  which  the  constitution  so 
clearly  pointed  out  ?  It  was  surely 
better  that  this  question  should  be 
disposed  of  at  present  by  cool  and 
dispassionate  discussion,  than  left 
to  the  hasty  and  intemperate  de¬ 
cision  of  the  moment,  when  the 
crown,  as  it  had  been  before, 
would  probably  be  seized  upon  by 
a  party,  and  made  the  prize  of  a 
factious  oligarchy. 

The  house  then  divided,  when 
there  appeared 

For  the  motion  --  -  73 

Against  it  238 

Majority  against  the  motion  165 

f  eb.  24. — The  honourable  Coch¬ 
rane  Johnstone  rose,  and  said  that 
he  intended  to  submit  a  motion 
to  the  house  on  Monday  next,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  proceedings  ordered 
by  his  majesty  to  be  instituted  on 
the  subject  of  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Wales.  The  hon. 
member  wTas  about  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  importance  of 
tins  mat  ter,  which,  he  said,  affected 
even  the  succession  to  the  throne 
itself,  when  the  speaker  interrupted 
him  by  stating,  that  it  was  not 
usual  to  enter  into  any  discussion, 
m  giving  a  notice,  which  could 
possibly  create  a  debate.  The 
honourable  memberthen  concluded 
by  observing,  that  he  had  thought 

it 
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it  his  duty,  and  had  accordingly 
done  so,  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
proposition  he  intended  to  move  to 
ministers,  that  they  might  be  fully 
possessed  of  the  line  he  meant  to 
pursue. 

Feb.  25.— Mr.  Elliot  moved  that 
the  resolution  of  June,  in  the  last 
session,  for  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  Roman  catholic  claims 
early  in  the  present,  be  read  ;  and 
it  was  read  by  the  clerk  accord¬ 
ingly* 

Mr.  Elliot  then  said,  that  he  had 
this  year  been  intrusted  with  the 
same  commission  with  which  he 
was  honoured  in  the  last:  viz.  to 
present  the  petition  of  the  Roman 
catholics  of  England.  He  had  re¬ 
quested  that  the  resolution  of  the 
last  parliament  be  read,  because  it 
was  referred  to  in  the  petition,  and 
because  it  was  a  record  of  a  bene¬ 
ficial  change  in  the  opinions  of 
parliament  on  this  momentous 
subject.  After  frequent  discussions, 
and  as  frequent  discomfitures,  in 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  four 
of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen 
that  modern  times  could  boast, 
Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Windham, 
the  parliament  of  the  united  empire 
had,  at  length,  nobly  resolved  to 
consider  those  claims  which  before 
it  had  refused  to  hear.  On  the 
same  occasion  last  year,  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  peculiarly  cruel  situation  of  the 
Ronu  n  catholics  of  England.  While 
in  Canada  catholics  were  allowed 
every  privilege  that  a  protestant 
enjoyed  ;  while  in  Ireland  they 
were  permitted  to  hold  immunities, 
in  England  a  Roman  catholic  was 
excluded  from  all  his  civil  rights. 
Here  he  could  hold  no  military 
rank;  and  if  he  went  to  Ireland  he 
might  attain  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  but  on  his  return  to  his 
native  land  he  would  be  subjected 
to  all  the  penalties  of  the  law.  In 


the  navy  his  situation  was  equally 
unjust :  he  might  command  a  ship 
while  floating  in  the  harbour  of 
Cork,  but  if  by  accident  he  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  En¬ 
gland,  the  merciless  arm  of  the 
existing  law  was  ready  to  snatch  its 
prey.  The  cry  that  the  constitution 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  attack 
on  the  church,  was  now  renewed, 
as  if  the  church  were  a  sort  of  a 
talisman  of  the  constitution,  by  the 
mere  touch  of  which  the  whole 
fabric  in  one  instant  would  crumble 
to  atoms.  Among  the  signatures 
to  the  petition,  would  be  noticed 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  that  adorned  our 
annals,  retaining  still  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors  ;  doctrines  on 
which  the  establishment  was  once 
founded,  and  to  which  the  discipline 
of  the  protestant  was  now  in  many 
respects  similar.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gottenthatthe  triumph  over  tyranny 
at  Runnymede  was  obtained  by  ca¬ 
tholics  over  a  king,  who,  prostrating 
himself  before  the  papal  chair,  was 
sacrificing  to  its  occupant  his  king¬ 
dom  and  his  crown.  Catholics 
fought  and  achieved  the  boasted 
victories  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and 
Agincourt ;  and  catholics  were  at 
least  essentially  instrumental  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada, 
which  had  received  the  blessing 
of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  was 
securely  sailing  to  conquest  under 
his  bull.  At  a  much  later  period, 
catholics  held  seats  in  our  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  assisted  in  some  of  the 
most  signal  defeats  of  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  He  entreated 
the  house  not  to  allow  it  in  future 
to  be  said,  that  they  who  not  long 
since  were  seen  maintaining  the 
catholic  government  in  Corsica — 
they  who  were  now  supporting  the 
catholic  authorities  in  Sicily — they 
who  permitted  the  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  religion,  without  dis¬ 
abilities, 
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abilities,  in  Canada — they  who 
actually  had  aided  the  papal  power 
in  its  struggle  against  tyranny— 
they  who  were  now  fighting  side 
by  side  with  catholic  allies,  in  one 
common  cause,  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  peninsula,  refused  to  put  an 
end  to  religious  dissension  in  their 
own  country.  He  trusted,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  night  would  be 
laid  the  solid  foundation  of  internal 
and  external  harmony,  by  which 
the  strength  of  the  nation,  the  full 
exertion  of  which  was  now  so  much 
required,  would  be  doubly  aug¬ 
mented.  He  then  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  up  the  petition. 

Mr.  Yorke  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  should  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  so  many  topics  that 
might  occasion  debate,  merely  on 
presenting  a  petition.  It  was  not 
liis  intention  now  to  reply  to  the 
remarks  just  offered;  but  he  rose 
merely  to  state,  that  before  the 
house  entered  regularly  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  catholic  claims,  he 
should  move  that  another  docu¬ 
ment,  besides  that  produced  at  the 
request  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  should  be  read,  and  as 
often  as  the  subject  should  be  de¬ 
bated  he  should  submit  the  same 
motion  :  it  would  be,  that  the  9  th, 
10th,  and  11th  sect,  of  the  act 
1  Will,  and  Mary,  ch.  2,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
be  read. 

After  a  single  remark  from  Mr. 
Elliot,  as  to  his  object  in  addressing 
the  house,  the  petition  was  brought 
up  and  read  at  length  by  the 
clerk,  together  with  the  principal 
names  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Yorke  moved  that  the  9th, 
10th,  and  1 1th  sections  of  the  act 
of  1  Will,  and  Mary,  chap.  2,  be 
read  ; — after  which 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  a  speech  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  eloquence,  urged 


the  justice  and  policy  of  admitting 
the  catholics  to  a  participation 
of  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  protestants,  upon  proper  se¬ 
curities  being  given  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state.  He  read  the 
oath  of  the  33d  of  the  king,  by 
which  people  of  that  persuasion 
abjure  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful 
to  injure  or  kill  g.  heretic  ;  that  the 
pope  can  absolve  a  subject  from  his 
allegiance  ;  or  that  he  has  even  any 
temporal  power  in  these  realms. 
Our  opponents,  says  he,  maintain 
that  the  catholics  thirst  only  for 
political  power.  It  never  struck 
me  that  the  desire  of  political 
power,  supposing  it  to  exist,  was 
criminal.  I  d'o  not  think  that  it 
amounts  to  high  treason ;  nor  is  it 
an  offence  for  which  a  man  should 
be  sentenced  to  the  loss  of  all  his 
civil  rights.  But  the  catholics  do 
not  seek  political  power,  they  seek 
for  political  protection,  and  no 
further  for  power  than  as  it  is  in¬ 
separable  from  protection.  A 
catholic  desires,  for  instance,  that 
he  may  not  be  bound  without 
consent  ;  he  desires  that  he  may 
not  be  taxed  without  consent ;  he 
claims,  that  having  given  pledges 
for  his  allegiance,  he  may  have 
all  the  benefits  of  a  British  sub¬ 
ject  ;  he  desires  that  he  may  not 
be  tried  by  persons  exclusively 
partisans,  summoned  by  the  she¬ 
riffs,  by  persons  not  only  par¬ 
tisans  but  actually  covenanted 
against  his  claims.  If  I  am  asked, 
“  What  then  do  they  wish  for?”  I 
will  tell  them — their  rights:  what 
did  they  require  from  king  John  ? 
their  rights.  They  do  not  ask  this 
or  that  office,  but  for  civil  qualifi¬ 
cations.  If  this  be  ambition,  it 
wTas  ambition  that  gained  for  us 
Magna  Charta ;  it  was  ambition 
that  dictated  and  secured  for  us 
the  Declaration  of  Rights.  If  such 
*  ,  be 
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be  ambition,  who  fvould  not  be 
ambitious?  The  proper  term  for 
what  the  catholics  ^eek,  is  pro¬ 
tection,  not  power  :  the  truth  is  this: 
The  protestants  struggle  for  power, 
the  catholics  ask  only  protection  — 
the  protestants  struggle  for  the 
ascendance  of  a  sect — the  catholics 
ask  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  law. 
The  great  advantage  resulting 
from  concession  upon  this  head  is, 
that  a  county  that  hitherto  has 
been  compelled  to  elect  a  protestant 
will  return  a  catholic — the  catholics 
only  wish  the  capacity  of  serving 
to  be  extended — on  the  other  hand, 
the  object  of  Te  protestants  is  to 
keep  all  the  power  and  patronage 
of  the  country.  They  require  an 
ascendancy  over  what? — not  merely 
an  ascendancy  for  the  preservation 
of  the  constitution,  but  to  govern 
the  other  sect.  Their  strife  is,  that 
one  sect  may  be  allowed  to  govern 
another  :  the  claim  of  the  catholics 
is,  that  they  may  be  governed  not 
by  a  sect,  but  by  the  law.  Our 
opponents  further  insist,  that  the 
catholics  not  only  seek  power,  but 
also  a  right  to  bind  and  make  law 
for  the  protestant  church.  To 
which  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  not 
true  :  they  only  ask  that  they  may 
not  be  bound  without  their  con¬ 
sent,  may  not  be  taxed  without 
consent,  and  may  not  be  tried  ex¬ 
clusively  by  partisans,  or  by  juries 
assembled  by  partisans.  In  praying 
for  this,  and  only  for  this,  they  do 
not  require  that  protestants  shall 
be  governed  by  catholics.  Suppose 
the  right  of  serving  in  parliament 
conceded,  die  protestants  know 
that  the  majority  of  the  house  must 
always  be  of  their  religion.  How 
then  can  the  catholics  govern  the 
church,  when  the  majority  would 
enact  the  laws  for  its  regulation  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
petitioned  against  us  have  desired, 


what  ?  Not  only  that  they  shall 
make  the  law  for  their  own,  but 
for  the  catholic  church  exclusively 
— that  they  shall  have  authority  to 
bind  the  person  and  property  of  a 
catholic  without  his  interference; 
and  w  ile  they  usurp  this  unjust 
dominion,  they  require  besides,  that 
their  church  shall  receive  tithes 
from  the  industry  and  labour  of  the 
catholic,  while  he  is  excluded  from 
every  privilege  of  the  constitution. 
This  is  the  argument;  and  carried 
to  its  extent,  it  would  not  only  ex-‘ 
elude  catholics  from  parliament, 
but  every  denomination  of  dissenters. 
Though  the  church  be  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  yet  the  church  is 
not  to  govern  the  nation  :  this  is 
not  a  church,  but  a  representative, 
government,  it  applies  to  every 
class  of  men  of  every  denomination, 
and  none  are  excluded  but  ca¬ 
tholics.  So  far  from  excluding, 
it  includes  every  dissenter  but  the 
catholic.  This  principle  is  not 
only  erroneous,  but  it  is  fatal;  you 
coniine  the  blessings  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  the  limits  of  the  church; 
whereas  the  principle  ought  to  ba 
that  of  spreading  its  advantages 
over  all  orders  and  all  sects,  at 
once  securing  your  liberty  and  ex¬ 
tending  your  empire.  The  anti¬ 
catholic  petitioners  insist  that  the 
essence  of  the  constitution  is  pro¬ 
testant;  and  having  got  a  new 
principle,  they  imagine  that  they 
have  discovered  a  new  argument. 
The  fact  is  not  as  they  state  it. 
The  parliament  is  not  protestant ; 
the  empire  is  not  protestant.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  a  portion  of 
the  third  estate  of  the  kingdom ; 
they  are  a  part  of  the  commons. 
The  representative  in  this  house 
stands  in  the  place  of  his  consti¬ 
tuents  ;  but,  in  the  contemplation 
of  law, .  the  third  estate  consists  of 
the  commons — the  people.  Thus 
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the  electors  of  Ireland,  the  catholic 
electors,  are  part  of  the  commons — 
part  of  the  third  estate.  So  that, 
instead  of  the  constitution  being  in 
its  essence  protestant — instead  of 
the  house  being  protestant,  the 
third  estate  is  in  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  catholic.  Who,  let  me 
inquire,  were  the  founders  ef  this 
constitution?  Catholics.  And  did 
they  entertain  principles  incompa¬ 
tible  -with  the  work  they  accom¬ 
plished  ?  The  fact  is,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  when  the 
great  proportion  of  the  people  are 
protestants,  they  must  have  the 
ascendancy.  There  is  another 
reason  why  this  superiority  must 
and  will  be  maintained — the  king, 
bylaw,  can  only  be  a  protestant; 
this  is  true  protestant  ascendancy. 
In  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
tire  principle  is  sacrificed,  and  the 
plurality  is  sufficient :  this  superi¬ 
ority  the  catholics,  were  they  dis¬ 
posed,  could  not  destroy  ;  and  by 
admitting  them,  you  give  liberty 
and  happiness  to  a  great  portion 
of  your  fellow-citizens,  you  main¬ 
tain  your  own  natural  ascendancy, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  strengthen, 
fortify,  and  secure  your  empire. 
The  concession  of  privileges  to  the 
catholics  would  be  the  identification 
of  the  people- -all  ranks  and  sects 
are  identified  by  participation,  and 
the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the 
empire  would  be  much  better  pre¬ 
served  by  the  mutual  harmony  that 
would  prevail,  than  by  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  all  patronage  and  power. 
The  adversaries  of  the  catholics 
apprehend  the  most  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences,  if  five  or  six  individuals 
like  lord  Fingal  are  returned  to 
parliament  ;  but  they  can  foresee 
no  danger  that  can  result  from  ex¬ 
cluding  five  or  six  millions  of  people 
from  privileges  that  they  see  others 
in  the  daily  habit  of  enjoying. 


Next,  say  the  anti-catholics,  tht 
experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has 
succeeded :  the  British  nation  has 
attained  its  present  height  of  splen¬ 
dour  and  felicity,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  these  pains  and 
penalties.  I  most  solemnly  deny 
the  assertion — I  appeal  to  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Ireland  if  it  be  true.  The  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is  true,  has  been  made, 
but  will  any  Irishman  say  it  has 
succeeded  ?— -Did  the  misfortunes 
of  1G99  show  that  the  experiment 
had  been  successful? — Did  the  loss 
of  the  constitution  in  17 21  show 
that  in  Ireland  the  experiment  had 
been  successful?  How  did  she  re¬ 
gain  it  ?  Partly  by  repealing  the 
penal  laws,  and  entirely  uniting 
with  the  catholics:  the  experiment 
was,  indeed,  too  successful  in  de¬ 
stroying  the-  trade  and  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  If 
there  be  any  Irishman  in  the  house, 
who  believes  this  to  have  been  a 
wholesome  and  useful  experiment, 
he  shows  that  his  understanding 
has  become  a  victim 'to  that  ex¬ 
periment,  and  that  he  has  lost 
even  the  idea  of  that  liberty  which 
he  refuses  to  support.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  catholics  are  enemies 
to  the  church  of  England.  Give 
me  leave  to  tell  those  who  make 
this  assertion,  that  it  is  no  light 
charge  against  any  part  of  the 
king’s  subjects  to  say,  that  they 
are  enemies  to  the  state.  Did  any 
authority  give  weight  to  this  ac¬ 
cusation,  it  might  create  serious 
consequences;  but  at  present  it 
rests  only  on  the  declaration  of  a 
few  bigoted  and  ignorant  indivi¬ 
duals.  But  why  call  them  enemies 
to  the  church  of  England  ?  If  the 
church  of  England  says  that  the 
catholics'  never  shall  be  free,  and 
that  catholic  liberty  and  church 
security  are  incompatible,  the 
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catholics  are  not  enemies  to  the 
church,  but  the  church  is  the  enemy 
of  the  catholics.  But  they  say  the 
catholics  are  also  enemies  to  the 
state.  When  you  return  thanks  to 
the  catholics  for  the  battles  they 
have  fought  for  their  country,  do 
you  mean  to  say  to  them,  “  You 
have  proved  yourselves  very  good 
soldiers,  but  you  are  notwithstand¬ 
ing  enemies  to  the  state  ?”  They 
say  they  are  enemies  to  the  state, 
and  to  the  government ;  and  to 
prove  this,  they  produce  the  canons 
of  the  Lateran,  and  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  of  Trent.  But  I 
will  produce  the  thanks  of  parlia¬ 
ment  voted  to  the  catholics  for 
their  allegiance  and  their  practical 
loyalty,  against  this  theoretical, 
this  abominable  accusation.  They 
say  the  catholics  are  enemies  of 
liberty.  And  what  are  their  proofs  ? 
Is  it  Magna  Charta?  Were  the 
authors  of  Magna  Charta  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  liberty  ?  Is  it  the  Act  of  Set¬ 
tlement?  1  go  to  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  I  produce  this  as  an 
unanswerable  document  of  the 
catholics’  love  to  liberty.  This 
Declaration  of  Rights  does  not  enact 
new  laws,  but  declares  old  ones ; 
it  declares  those  laws  which  form 
the  body  of  British  liberty.  And 
who  were  the  authors  of  these 
laws?  They  were  framed  by  those 
enemies  of  the  state  aud  of  liberty 
—the  Roman  catholics.  This  De¬ 
claration  of  Rights  proves  to  us, 
not  only  that  our  catholic  ancestors 
were  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
liberty,  but  also  that  they  had 
established  such  securities  and  safe¬ 
guards  for  it,  as  the  wisdom  of 
their  descendants  could  not  exceed. 
Magna  Charta,  therefore,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  are  the  very 
strongest  proofs  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  catholic  allegiance,  and 
completely  do  away  this  charge 


against  them.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  catholics  have  as  yet 
stated  no  conditions  on  which  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  boon  they 
ask  ;  but  I  say,  you  ought  your¬ 
selves  to  state  the  conditions  on 
which  you  are  willing  to  bestow  it. 
The  catholics  say,  they  do  not  see 
any  security  necessary  from  them. 
They  do  not  say  this  because  they 
are  unwilling  to  accede  to  those 
terms  you  may  think  proper  to 
impose  on  them  ;  but  because  they 
conceive  they  have  already  given 
every  security  which  it  is  in  their 
power  to  give.  They  say,  No  spirit 
of  conciliation  was  ever  wanting  on 
our  part — every  thing  which  they 
do  not  conceive  to  trench  on  the 
principles  of  their  church,  they  are 
ready  to  grant.  They  are  against 
no  security  you  may  think,  proper 
to  exact  of  them,  but  the  making 
their  liberty  a  conditional  grant. 
The  rights  of  religion  and  liberty 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  your 
security ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  par¬ 
liament  to  see  that  they  are  united. 
A  number  of  the  petitioners  do 
not  petition  against  the  principle  of 
extension  to  the  catholics,  but  for 
a  modification  of  their  demand?. 
So  far  from  thinking  that  the  people 
of  England  are  generally  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  liberty  of  the  Irish 
catholics,  I  have  little  fear  to  re¬ 
pose  on  the  good  sense  and  integrity 
of  that  people.  I  believe  they  are 
generally  not  enemies  to,  but  ad¬ 
vocates  for,  extending  liberty  to 
the  catholics.  The  other  part  of 
the  petitioners  have  told  you  that 
their  object  is  not  hostility  to  the 
catholics,  but  the  security  of  the 
church ;  and  the  security  of  the 
church  with  them  means  exclusion 
from  the  constitution.  I  agree  with 
them  in  the  object  they  have  in 
view  ;  hut  I  differ  with  them  in  the 
means  of  attaining  it.  In  granting 
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privileges  to  the  professors  of  the 
catholic  faith,  the  episcopal  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
church  of  Scotland,  should  remain 
unaltered  and  sacred.  So  far  I 
would  go;  but  here  I  would  stop. 
The  petitioners  demand,  that  the 
church  should  be  preserved  sacred 
from  encroachment  by  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  power,  and  the  monopoly 
of  property.  I  would  preserve  it 
sacred  by  the  identification  of  the 
people.  They  would  do  it  by  re¬ 
taining  to  themselves  all  the  patro¬ 
nage  and  all  the  political  power  ; 
and  I  would  do  it  by  the  union  of 
the  physical  strength  of  the  whole. 
I  would  say,  Take  care  of  your 
colleges  and  ecclesiastical  courts; 
make  every  provision  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  effect  that  object,  provided 
the  securities  you  adopt  for  your 
own,  do  not  go  to  affect  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  religion  and  church 
of  the  catholics.  In  the  preamble 
of  the  bill,  I  would  state  such  a 
measure  as  necessary  to  the  security 
of  government.  I  would  set  forth 
also  the  necessity  for  putting  an 
end  to  all  animosity,  whether  it  be 
national,  or  whether  it  be  religious. 
The  two  islands  are  divided  into 
two  sects  ;  and  for  centuries  these 
sects  have  been  in  a  state  of  hosti¬ 
lity.  I  would  endeavour  to  put  an 
end  to  that  hostility.  Let  the 
liberty  of  the  press  be  unrestrained 
in  every  thing  but  one;  let  no  men 
be  allowed  to  abuse  others  on 
account  of  their  religion.  Let 
them  take  what  side  they  please  in 
politics  ;  if  they  do  not  choose  the 
part  of  ministers,  they  may  choose 
that  of  the  opposition  ;  but  never 
let  them  attack  one  another’s  re¬ 
ligion.  Your  geographical  situation 
makes  you  but  one  people,  but  the 
outcry  of  religion  makes  a  different 
people  of  you  ;  and  you  should  put 
an  end  to  the  abominable  contest. 


I  shall  first,  then,  move  a  committee 
of  the  house  ;  and  if  that  be  carried, 
I  will  read  a  resolution  which  I 
mean  to  propose  in  that  committee, 
and  which  I  mean  to  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  bill  I  intend  to  bring 
in.  The  first  resolution  which  I 
mean  to  move  in  the  committee,  I 
am  willing  now  to  read  to  the 
house,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  house 
that  I  should  do  so.  [Here  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  a  resolution,  which 
bore  in  substance,  that  with  a  view 
to  such  an  adjustment  of  the  catholic 
claims  as  might  be  conducive  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  and  the  security  of  the 
established  church,  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  provide  a 
remedy  by  the  removal  of  those 
civil  qualifications  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  catholic  subjects  now  labour¬ 
ed  under,  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serving  unaltered  the  laws  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  and 
preserving  inviolate  the  protestant 
churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  in  doctrine  a-nd  discipline,  as 
the  same  were  by  law  established.] 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
house  do  now  form  itself  into  a 
committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  re¬ 
solution  of  the  last  session  of  par¬ 
liament. 

L  he  debate  on  this  question  con¬ 
tinued  by  adjournment  for  four 
days  :  we  shall  notice  only  a  few  of 
the  arguments  of  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  speakers,  without  regard  to  the 
particular  days  on  which  they  were 
made. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  with  regard  to 
the  resolution  of  the  last  house  of 
commons,  no  one  had  voted  for 
the  adoption  of  that  resolution 
more  sincerely  than  he  had  done  ; 
because  he  conceived  that  it  was 
calculated  to  produce  beneficial  re¬ 
sults, 
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suits,  which  he  wished  to  see  accom¬ 
plished.  And  he  only  begged  leave 
to  say,  that  when  it  should  appear 
to  him  that  the  occasion  was  arrived 
for  going  into  the  committee,  with 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  uniting  and 
accomplishing  the  three  main  views 
embraced  in  his  right  honourable 
friend’s  (Mr.  Canning’s)  proposi¬ 
tion,  no  one  in  that  house  would  be 
a  more  sincere,  though  many  would 
be  more  able  advocates  for  it  than 
himself.  In  the  vote  he  meant  to 
give,  he  felt  there  would  be  no  in¬ 
congruity  with  the  one  tie  had  given 
last  session ;  nor  would  he,  indeed, 
be  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  were 
it  the  case,  that  he  had  been  led 
away  by  the  dazzling  eloquence  of 
his  right  honourable  friend,  and 
that  his  judgement  had  been  per¬ 
verted  by  those  extraordinary  abili¬ 
ties  he  possessed.  But,  in  fact,  he 
had  not  changed  his  opinion  ;  his 
present  conduct  was  strictly  in 
unison  with  his  past,  as  would  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  remember  the 
few  words  with  which  he  prefaced 
his  vote  on  that  occasion.  If  it 
could  now  be  shown  that  the  object 
of  the  committee  moved  for,  would 
be  general  peace  to  all  parties; — 
would  be  security  to  the  protestant 
establishment — would  be  conducive 
to  the  universal  concord  of  all 
classes  of  his  majesty’s  protestant 
subjects — he  would  be  among  the 
most  zealous  to  vote  for  that  com¬ 
mittee.  But  the  ground  was  now 
changed.  A  notion  had  prevailed 
that  there  was  a  general  indifference 
in  the  country  to  the  granting  of 
the  catholic  claims  ;  that  there  was 
not  even  a  favourable  disposition 
upon  the  subject.  He  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  be  the  case.  There 
was  another  thing  also,  which  it 
was  desirable  to  ascertain,  namely, 
with  what  temper  the  Roman 


catholic  body  would  meet  the  dis¬ 
position  of  that  house  to  take  their 
claims  into  consideration  ?  We  now 
saw  what  their  tone  and  temper 
were.  They  expressly  demanded 
unconstitutional  redress  of  all  their 
grievances.  Only  a  few  days  after 
the  resolution  of  that  house  reached 
Ireland,  we  saw  the  catholic  body 
announcing  their  serious  apprehen¬ 
sions  that  religious  persecutions 
were  about  to  be  recommenced  in 
Ireland.  That  was  the  conciliatory 
manner  in  which  they  met  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  this  country.  They  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  every  statute  affecting  their  con¬ 
dition.  They  did  not  call  for  pro¬ 
tection  ;  they  claimed  power.  They 
spoke  of  what  they  claimed  as 
matters  of  right.  ( Hear ,  heart  from 
the  opposition  benches. )  He  was  not 
sorry  to  be  thus  cheered,  because  it 
showed  that  there  were  gentlemen 
in  that  house  who  considered  those 
claims  as  rights  :  but  he  would  be 
glad  to  learn  from  those  gentlemen, 
in  what  sense  they  could  regard 
them  as  rights,  when  they  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  lived  under  a  pro¬ 
testant  king,  and  a  protestant 
establishment?  Would  they  say 
that  a  state  so  constituted  had  no 
right  to  legislate  for  its  own  security  l 
They  must,  indeed,  be  little  read, 
and  little  instructed,  in  the  doctrines 
of  every  writer  who  had  written 
upon  the  subject,  or  they  would 
know  that  every  state  had  a  right  to 
watch  over  its  own  preservation. 
He  concluded  by  observing,  that 
the  vote  he  meant  to  give,  against 
going  into  the  committee,  was  per¬ 
fectly  conformable  to  the  vote  he 
had  given  last  session. 

Mr.  Plunkett  began  by  remark¬ 
ing,  that  the  language  of  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  enlightened 
advocate  of  the  catholic  claims, 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  verhal 
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criticism.  There  was  no  man  who 
united  greater  intelligence  with 
greater  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
catholics  and  of  the  empire.  His 
right  honourable  friend  had  pro¬ 
posed  a  committee,  in  which  he 
intended  to  move  resolutions,  ex¬ 
pressing  a  determination  to  abide 
by  the  protestant  establishments  in 
church  and  state.  This  had  been 
misrepresented,  as  if  he  had  talked 
of  re-enacting  the  statutes  passed 
at  the  revolution,  it  should  be  re¬ 
collected,  that  the  most  industrious 
arts  had  been  used  against  the 
catholics.  It  was  gravely  stated, 
that  they  had  no  object  in  view  but 
to  overturn  the  church,  and  de¬ 
molish  the  state  ;  and  it  was  in 
answer  to  such  calumnies  that  the 
declaratory  resolutions  of  his  friend 
had  been  framed.  He  agreed  that 
what  the  catholics  sought  might  not 
with  strictness  be  called  a  right; 
yet  he  thought  it  a  very  metaphy¬ 
sical,  and  useless,  and  scholastic 
discussion,  to  investigate  how  far  it 
was  a  right.  Inasmuch  as  religious 
liberty  was  a  right,  their  claim  was 
a  right;  and  to  withhold  toleration, 
where  no  danger  could  ensue  from 
the  grant,  was  to  deprive  a  man  of 
one  of  his  dearest  rights.  The 
catalogue  of  grievances  under  which 
the  catholics  laboured  was  large 
and  provoking.  It  was  galling  to 
the  soldier,  actuated  by  the  love  of 
glory,  to  find  himself  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  bis  companions  in 
arms  :  it  was  galling  to  the  barrister 
of  talents,  to  see  that  he  cguld 
reach  no  office  of  high  importance 
in  the  state  :  and  though  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise  had  been  granted, 
was  it  not  a  grievance  to  gentlemen 
to  be  excluded  from  the  house  of 
commons?  The  motives  which  in¬ 
fluenced  persons  to  desire  seats  in 
that  house  were  various  ;  some  of 
the  noblest,  some  of  an  inferior 


kind :  but,  whatever  they  were,  they 
operated  as  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  catholics  as  they  did  or 
those  of  protestants.  The  con> 
duct  of  the  protestants  had  beer 
marked  "with  the  greatest  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  solecisms  :.the  catholics; 
had  been  by  them  admitted  tc 
wealth  and  knowledge,  the  great 
elements  of  political  power,  and  yet 
the  power  itself  was  denied  to  themj, 
Those  men  are  called  innovators 
and  turbulent,  who  come  humblyto 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  bring; 
with  them  the  offer  of  their  hearts 
and  hands,  their  substance  and  their 
blood,  towards  the  support  of  the; 
constitution  ;  and  desire  only  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  also  with  them 
their  honour  and  their  religion, 
without  which  they  must  be  pro¬ 
fligate  and  dangerous  associates  in 
any  community.  Our  ancestors  had 
acted  with  more  consistency :  their; 
plans  were  concerted  with  a  sort  of 
diabolical  perfection,  that  the  end 
might  answer  to  the  means  ;  thejn 
kept  in  the  deepest  ignorance  the 
wretches  whom  they  meant  to  de¬ 
grade  and  render  incapable  of 
power :  we,  on  the  contrary,  have 
repealed  all  the  penal  laws  which 
kept  them  in  darkness,  and  yet  still 
expect  them  to  be  the  grovelling 
slaves  of  stupidity.  The  time  for 
such  conduct  would  ,have  been, 
when  these  sons  of  earth  were  buried 
under  the  mountains  which  the 
mighty  wisdom  of  our  progenitors 
had  heaped  upon  them.  These  had 
now  been  heaved  off;  and  what 
madman  was  there,  who  would 
advise  that  they  should  be  buried 
again  under  their  heaps  ?  what 
idiot,  who  could  imagine  that  they 
could  remain  as  they  now  were? 
Could  it  be  supposed,  partially 
opened  _as  the  prospects  of  power 
had  been  to  the  catholics,  that  they 
did  not,  from  this  very  circumstance, 
•  feelj 
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feel  with  greater  keenness  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  exclusion  ?  It  was  said 
that  they  aspired  to  the  highest 
dignities  :  to  be  sure  they  did — they 
would  be  worthless  hypocrites  if 
they  pretended  otherwise.  They 
aspired  to  the  most  exalted  stations 
-—it  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  and  fatal  indifference,  if 
four  millions  of  persons,  enjoying 
property  and  consideration,  should 
be  content  merely  with  the  sub¬ 
stantial  benefit  of  the  laws,  without 
a  desire  to  partake  the  honours  of 
the  state.  He  would  meet  the  ques¬ 
tion  fairly.  If  the  claims  of  the 
catholics  were  inconsistent  with  the 
-enactments  of  the  revolution,  they 
ought  to  go  for  nothing  ;  if  they 
were  compatible,  let  them  be  heard. 
If  the  former  should  appear,  after 
full  showing,  the  petitioners  must 
bow  in  silence :  they  must  submit 
to  their  fate,  and  trust  only  to  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  providence  to 
work  out  for  them  the  means  of 
comfort  and  liberty.  Yet  before 
the  dreadful  sentence  is  passed  upon 
them  —  before  they  retire,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  eternal  interdiction, 
let  the  alleged  danger  be  proved  by 
facts  and  arguments  clear  as  the 
light  of  heaven.  But  he  felt  con¬ 
fident  that  the  case  was  not  so  ;  that 
there  was  no  incompatibility  be¬ 
tween  the  sacred  principles  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  revolution,  and  the 
present  views  and  requests  of  the 
catholic  petitioners.  He  wished  to 
fight  this  part  of  the  subject  inch  by' 
inch :  mean  time,  let  not  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  be  outlawed  on  vision¬ 
ary  surmises ;  let  not  the  govern¬ 
ment  pretend  to  be  frightened  by 
the  spell  of  its  own  raising.  Such  a 
pretence  would  be  to  palter  with 
their  own  consciences,  and  to  betray 
the  best  interests  of  the  empire. 
Let  some  of  the  maxims  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  as  established  at  the  re- 
1813. 


volution,  be  examined.  The  chief 
securities  were  the  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy,  and  the  declaration  against 
popery.  It  was  not  at  the  period 
of  the  reformation  that  these  safe¬ 
guards  were  introduced,  but  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  It  was  then  thought, 
that  some  practices  were  in  agita¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  safety  of  the 
state  ;  and  the  solemn  renunciation 
by  oath  was  then  instituted.  It  was 
a  matter  of  no  great  importance, 
whether  the  apprehensions  enter¬ 
tained  at  that  time  were,  or  were 
not,  well  founded  :  for  himself,  he 
rather  thought  they  were.  Charles 
was  a  profligate  monarch  ;  for  so 
he  must  call  a  man  who  had  sold 
his  country  for  'foreign  gold,  that 
he  might  act  without  the  control 
of  a  parliament,  and  intended  to 
introduce  at  once  popery  and 
slavery.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
such  circumstances,  that  those  laws 
were  adopted  which  had  been  since 
repealed,  and  other  oaths  had  been 
substituted.  If  the  catholics  are 
willing  to  take  this  oath,  what  ex¬ 
cuse  can  there  be  for  withholding 
them  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  constitution  ;  an  argu¬ 
ment  whose  absurdity  is  of  this 
amount :  as  long  as  the  catholic 
adheres  to  his  religion,  he  i,s  not  to 
be  believed  ;  but  if  he  abjure  that, 
his  bare  assertion  becomes  worthy 
of  credit.  Surely  this  is  an  absur¬ 
dity  worse  than  transubstantiatioa 
itself!  He  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
deny  that  the  power  of  the  pope 
may  be  considerable,  and  might 
have  an  improper  influence  :  he 
now,  and  always,  thought  that  this 
was  a  proper  subject  for  strict  and 
watchful  regulation  ;  yet  the  nature 
of  this  provision  ought  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  merits  of  the  general 
question.  He  thought  that  some  plan 
JL)  might 
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might  easily  be  devised  ;  and  surely 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
must  agree,  that  the  committee  was 
the  proper  place  for  such  proposi¬ 
tions.  It  was  asked,  whether  it 
was  intended  to  repeal  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  test  laws  ?  As  to  his  own 
individual  judgement,  he  Would 
answer,  Most  assuredly  they  ought 
to  be  repealed ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  a  burlesque  on  the  constitution 
to  call  those  statutes  its  bulwarks. 
The  corporation  act,  it  was  well 
known,  was  an  ebullition  of  ex¬ 
cessive  loyalty  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  and  inculcated,  among 
other  salutary  provisions,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance.  At  the  revolution,  this 
act  had  been  purged  and  maimed ; 
and  yet  this  mutilated  fragment  of 
a  statute  was  one  of  the  props  of 
the  British  constitution.  Every 
body  knew  the  history  of  the  test 
act.  It  was  the  child  of  lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  that  unprincipled  politician, 
who  was  utterly  indifferent  to  all 
religions.  It  was  not  with  a  view 
to  further  the  protestant  establish¬ 
ment,  but  to  pique  the  court,  that 
he  procured  the  passing  of  that  act, 
in  order  to  exclude  James  duke  of 
York  from  the  succession.  Thus 
one  statute  was  the  effect  of  blind 
and  overflowing,  the  other  of  ex¬ 
piring  and  repentant,  loyalty.  As 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  exclusion 
of  the  catholics  formed  no  part  of 
it,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  .was 
only  incidentally  introduced. -^-Af¬ 
ter  much  sound  argumentation  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Plunkett  said,  a 
wise  government  had  a  certain  con¬ 
duct  to  exercise.  If  they  meant  to 
refuse  all  concessions,  they  should 
say  so  at  once  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  intend  to  grant  concessions, 
they  ought  to  do  it  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  they  then  would  come 
with  a  better  grace,  and  be  re¬ 


ceived  with  double  welcome.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  by  acceding  to 
the  motion  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  means  might  be  found  to 
put  matters  in  such  a  train  that  the 
claims  of  the  catholics  might  be 
acceded  to  without  any  difficulty 
or  danger.  He,  for  his  own  party 
had  endeavoured  to  argue  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  a  real  and  zealous  friend 
and  well-wisher  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  empire  j.and  if  the  house 
agree  to  go  into  a  committee,  he1 
would  be  one  who  would  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  security  to  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Yorke  said  it  was  evident 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  not 
unaware  of  the  point  where  the 
danger  lay  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Yorke} 
confessed,  that  if  upon  that  point, 
the  peril  of  foreign  interference,  he 
could  be  satisfied,  he  would  lend 
himself  to  the  question,  and  see- 
how  far  they  could  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  catholics.  On  the 
main  question  he  agreed  in  many 
particulars  with  the  honourable 
gentleman.  The  question  had  ever 
struck  him  as  one  not  of  toleration, 
(for  we  did  tolerate  the  catholics  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,) 
but  of  policy ;  for  wre  disabled  them 
from  possessing  power,  unless  they 
gave  assurances  that  it  should  not 
be  turned  in  hostility  against  our 
establishment.  If  assured  of  this, 
he  would  repeal  disabilities  at  once. 
But  we  were  by  law  a  protestant 
state  ;  and  this  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  constitution,  which 
it  was  idle  and  nugatory  to  state,  as 
the  right  honourable  mover  pro¬ 
posed,  in  the  preamble  to  a  bill. 
\Ve  were  not  obliged  to  him  for 
offering  to  declare  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  the 
preamble,  to  be  modern  acts  of  par¬ 
liament.  'Phis  being  the  case,  the 
onus  grohandi  lay  on  those  who 
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wished  to  disturb  the  principle.  It 
was  enough  for  him  to  say,  Here 
are  the  laws — and  here  I  rest :  I 
will  not  change  till  you  give  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  show  me  that 
I  can  rescini  ancient  and  funda¬ 
mental  laws  without  injury  or  dan¬ 
ger.  It  would  be  ridiculous  too  to 
rescind  them,  as  affecting  the  ca¬ 
tholics  only  :  if  done  at  all,  the  act 
must  be  extended  to  our  protestant 
brethren  of  every  description.  He 
was  never  one  of  those  who  sup¬ 
posed  this  could  at  no  time  take 
place.  He  was  not  an  advocate  for 
everlasting  exclusion  ;  but,  said  he, 
Show  me  the  proper  time  and  sea¬ 
son,  and  I  will  grant  what  you  de¬ 
sire.  But  he  did  not  think  that 
could  be  done  with  safety  at  this 
hour.  The  influence  of  the  papal 
see  over  the  church  of  Rome  was 
immense,  and  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  over  their  flocks  undimi¬ 
nished  ;  and  while  this  was  the  case, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  relax 
further  in  the  securities  with  which 
the  constitution  was  surrounded. 
In  proof  of  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  he  noticed  two  instances  ; 
the  one  in  England,  where  three 
apostolic  vicars  procured  a  com¬ 
mittee  (and  themselves  showed 
the  example)  to  retract  from  their 
solemn  signature  and  protestation  ; 
and  another  in  Ireland,  in  the  case 
of  the  veto,  which  the  catholic 
laity  had  unanimously  conceded, 
till  they  were  called  to  an  opposite 
determination  by  their  bishops. 
Bonaparte’s  anxiety  on  the  subject 
was  a  clear' proof  of  the  power  of 
the  pope,  even  though  his  slave  and 
prisoner  ;  and  the  pains  this  eldest 
son  of  the  church,  and  successor  to 
Charlemagne,  had  recently  taken 
with  regard  to  the  nomination  of 
bishops,  was  a  lesson  that  ought  not 
to  be  lost  upon  us.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  then  went  into 


documents  to  show,  that  the  manual 
of  the  papal  see,  sanctioned  by  the 
pope  and  acted  upon  by  all  catho¬ 
lics,  pronounced  marriages  with  he¬ 
retics  to  be  held  in  horror  by  the 
church  ;  and  that  the  oaths  of  fide¬ 
lity  could  never  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  unlimitedly  to  monarchs  out 
of  the  pale  of  their  community. 
He  was  not  satisfied  that  even  the 
bishops  or  clergy  of  Ireland  had 
taken  their  oaths  ;  and  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  knew  that  this  country  was 
at  this  hour  excommunicated,  and 
placed  under  an  interdict  by  the 
pope.  The  Romish  religion  was 
like  a  mask  with  two  faces ;  there 
was  the  religio  laid  and  the  religio  cleru 
The  advocates  of  the  cause  seemed 
to  say,  that  the  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  among  the  former  were  lit¬ 
tle  attached  to  the  pope’s  supre¬ 
macy,  and  rather  adhered  to  their 
tenets  as  a  point  of  honour.  But 
with  the  religio  cleri  it  was  a  different 
thing;  and  he  believed  all  good 
catholics  found  themselves  unable 
to  get  out  of  these  trammels.  The 
new  facts  that  had  been  made 
known,  and  the  new  circumstances 
which  had  arisen  since  passing  the 
resolution  of  last  session,  were  con¬ 
clusive  against  going  into  a  com¬ 
mittee.  He  confessed,  for  one,  that 
he  dreaded  danger  from  a  catholic 
party  introduced  into  that  house 
growing  strong,  and  acting  toge¬ 
ther  with  one  object  in  view.  They 
all  knew  what  even  a  small  party 
could  effect  in  this  way.  As  for 
the  complaint  of  the  depreciation 
of  their  characters,  who  was  to 
blame  for  that  ?  They  must  blame 
themselves ;  because,  if  they  would 
persist  in  acknowledging  a  foreign 
supremacy,  they  had  no  right  to 
the  same  privileges  with  those  who 
disavowed  it.  They  could  not 
serve  two  masters.  They  paid 
only  half  allegiance,  and  were  only 
D  2  half 
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half  subjects  to  our  lord  and  king. 
They  were  not  citizens  like  the 
others,  and  could  not  expect  to  en¬ 
joy  the  same  privileges.  They 
would  not  bow  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  while  to  petty  Italian 
prelates  and  impious  councils  they 
were  abject  slaves.  Let  them  shake 
off  that  yoke  (not  abjure  their  re¬ 
ligion),  and  not  expect  us  to  give 
way  to  them  while  their  bishops 
are  under  foreign  and  hostile  direc¬ 
tion.  It  was  to  aid  them  in  extri¬ 
cating  themselves  from  this  subjec¬ 
tion,  that  the  college  of  Maynooth 
was  established ;  and  till  they  freed 
themselves  from  foreign  domina¬ 
tion,  he  for  one  never  could  assent 
to  their  claims.  He  called  for  a 
previous  declaration  on  this  point 
before  parliament  decided.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  had  greatly  changed 
since  last  session  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  pope,  with  regard 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  catholics, 
and  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Irish  protestants.  Under  these, 
he  could  not  agree  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  fulfil  the  words  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  and  reconcile  all'  parties. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that 
acceding  to  it  would  do  infinite 
mischief,  by  keeping  alive  religions 
disputes ;  he  therefore  gave  the 
proposition  his  decided  negative. 

Mr.  R .  Ward,  towards  the  close 
of  a  very  eloquent  speech,  sard,  we 
seemed  to  treat  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lics  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  Para¬ 
guay  Indians  with  whom  we  were 
for  the  first  time  to  act,  who  had 
given  us  no  security,  and  to  whom 
we  had  extended  no  protection. 
But,  in  fact,  the  catholics  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  political  system  : 
we  had  given  them  a  political  rank 
and  existence :  we  had  allowed 
them  great  advantages,  but  not  all 
they  wanted  :  they  were  a  power¬ 
ful,  but  a  discontented  body  ;  and 


the  only  question  was,  whether 
shall  now  add  something  to  their 
power  in  order  to  remove  their  dis¬ 
content  ?  Their  discontent  is  great, 
general,  and  growing  ;  the  power 
we  still  withhold  from  them  trifling, 
and  such  as  in  all  probability  would, 
admit  of  no  great  increase  ;  and  it 
was  with  probability  only,  not  with 
possibility,  that  they  ought  to  con¬ 
cern  themselves.  There  would  at 
first  be  a  few  catholic  members  in 
that  house,  a  few  catholic  peers, 
one  or  two  catholic  generals,  and 
perhaps,  with  the  progress  of  time, 
the  number  might  increase  :  but  to 
this  increase  you  must  oppose  the 
increased  liberality  in  the  catholics 
themselves,  necessarily  consequent 
on  their  admission  to  equal  benefits 
and  their  freer  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  community ;  by  which  they 
would  become  less  intensely  catholic. 
It  was  an  old  adage,  that  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
church;  and  so  every  kind  of  perse¬ 
cution  (and  all  religious  disabilities 
come  under  this  head)  had  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  rivet  opposition,  and  strengthen 
attachment  to  a  sect.  It  was  not 
their  religion,  but  our  law  it  was 
a  common  grievance,  not  their 
common  faith,  which  bound  them 
together,  and  widened  the  separa¬ 
tion  between  them  and  us.  On  the 
contrary,  the  unavoidable  effect  of 
a  more  liberal  system,  and  a  more 
open  communication,  would  be  to 
wear  out  prejudices  and  soften  as¬ 
perities.  Invested  with  dignity, 
and  enjoying  power,  they  would 
no  longer  continue  bigoted  fana¬ 
tics.  The  same  degree  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  ■would  be  necessary  to  raise 
them  to  political  eminence,  would 
oe  incompatible  with  any  narrow 
and  mischievous  prejudices.  Nei¬ 
ther  would  it  be  desired  or  expect¬ 
ed,  even  by  their  own  body,  that 
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those  who  were  known  to  retain 
strong  and  inveterate  prejudices 
should  be  admitted  to  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  power  or  office  in  a  country 
where  the  king  and  a  majority  of 
the  legislature  were  protestant ; 
there  would  be  no  statutable  or  de¬ 
sirable  ground  for  the  exclusion, 
but  it  would  follow  as  the  obvious 
dictate  of  common  sense  and  propri¬ 
ety.  At  present  we  involved  in  one 
indiscriminate  sentence  of  proscrip¬ 
tion  a  whole  class  of  men,  without 
any  regard  to  their  precensions,  to 
the  liberality  or  narrowness  of  their 
views,  to  their  attachments  or  anti¬ 
pathies.  The  advantages  which 
we  meant  to  give  to  the  catholics 
affected  not  the  soldier,  but  the  of¬ 
ficer;  not  the  peasant,  but  the  peer  ; 
not  the  constituent,  but  the  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  lower  orders  would 
no  doubt  in  time  be  included  in  the 
benefits  of  emancipation,  but  it 
would  immediately  affect  only  the 
higher  orders  of  the  catholic  com¬ 
munity.  The  only  danger,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  apprehended  was  from 
their  supposed  disaffection  ?  but 
this  danger,  whatever  it  was,  would 
be  diminished  instead  of  being  in¬ 
creased  by  the  proposed  measure  ; 
for  nothing  but  the  restraints  under 
which  the'  catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  laboured  could  in  any  in¬ 
stance  account  for  the  disaffection 
imputed  to  them;  nothing  could 
prevent  the  absurd  attachment  to 
a  foreign  hierarch  from  failing  into 
universal  contempt,  but  their  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  favour  of  their  law¬ 
ful  and  natural  sovereign.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
empire  to  continue  the  state  of  irri¬ 
tation  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
in  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  we 
must  meet  the  necessity  with  forti¬ 
tude  :  but  before  we  ventured  on 
this  final  step,  we  ought  to  reflect 
*/liut  men  Ireland  had  already  pro¬ 


duced,  and  what  services,  what  ta¬ 
lents,  and  what  zeal  we  might  add 
to  the  common  cause  by  throwing 
©pen  the  avenues  to  honour  and 
public  distinction.  It  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  to  Ireland  we 
owed  such  men  as  lord  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Burke :  and,  though  he 
was  present,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
add  the  name  of  the  honourable 
mover  of  this  question.  It  had 
been  urged  in  the  course  of  debate, 
that  though  the  claims  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics  might  in  themselves  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  favourable  attention,  yet 
they  had  forfeited  all  consideration 
by  their  precipitate  and  violent  con¬ 
duct.  By  this  rule  it  might  be 
proved,  that  every  species  of  injus¬ 
tice  and  oppression  ought  to  last  for 
ever  ;  for  wherever  injustice  had 
produced  discontent,  the  expression 
©f  that  discontent  would  be  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  continuance  of  the 
oppression.  The  Irish  catholics 
were  not  charged  with  disaffection ; 
but  they  had  used  improper  ex¬ 
pressions  they  had  talked  of  a 
right,  where  we  only  talked  of  ex¬ 
pediency; — they  asked  as  a  debt,  for 
what  we  only  \vere  disposed  to 
grant,  if  we  granted  it  at  all,  as  a 
favour.  We  were  determined  to 

i 

scan  every  word,  and  watch  every 
step ;  and  because  they  had  used  a 
wrong  word,  and  taken  a  wrong 
step,  we  thought  it  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  to  deny  their  claims,  and  to 
continue  our  injustice  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  hope  constantly  excited, 
and  constantly  disappointed — often 
invited  to  approach  the  threshold 
of  liberty,  and  always  refused  ad¬ 
mittance.  Some  murmurs  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  some  gestures  denoting 
impatience,  had  escaped  them ;  and 
for  this  we  were  ready  to  disfran¬ 
chise  four  millions  of  people  !  Was 
this  justice,  reason,  or  common 
sense  ?  If  the  Irish  people  had  ex¬ 
it)  3  pressed 
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pressed  no  impatience,  if  their  zeal 
had  never  displayed  itself  in  any 
casual  burst  of  intemperance,  then 
it  would  have  been  said,  “  The  Irish 
people  are  happy  and  tranquil ; 
they  want  no  change ;  they  are  in¬ 
different  to  this  mighty  boon  you 
would  confer  upon  them — emanci¬ 
pation  is  not  the  wish  of  Ireland, 
but  the  cry  of  a  faction.  If  the  ca¬ 
tholics  were  really  in  earnest,  you 
would  see  some  symptoms  of  it  in 
the  workings  of  the  public  mind — 
in  the  importunity  of  their  de¬ 
mands.”  Now  that  they  expressed 
their  feelings  strongly,  and  in  some 
cases  (as  it  would  always  happen 
where  there  was  a  strong  public 
feeling)  indiscreetly,  they  were 
charged  with  intemperance  and  in¬ 
gratitude.  So  that  let  them  be 
lukewarm  or  over  zealous,  tranquil 
or  turbulent,  there  is  always  some 
good  excuse  for  withholding  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  from  them.  As  to 
the  question  which  had  been  asked 
this  night,  and  answered  on  a  for¬ 
mer  night.  Why  not^have  a  catholic 
king,  as  well  as  catholic  members 
of  parliament  ?  he  would  only  re¬ 
peat,  that  the  distinction  was  obvious 
— the  public  safety  permitted  the 
one,  but  did  not  allow  of  the  other. 
The  throne  could  not  be  divided, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  filled  by  a 
protestant.  If  by  any  natural  ne¬ 
cessity  all  the  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  or  the  house  of  peers 
must  be  either  protestants  or  catho¬ 
lics,  he  would  say  that  they  must 
be  all  protestants.  But  as  the  case 
stood,  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  a 
large  majority  of  them  should  be 
protestants. — Mr.  Ward  concluded 
by  observing,  that  for  the  eight 
years  that  he  had  sat  in  parliament 
no  question  of  equal  importance 
with  the  present  had  come  before 
them  ;  and  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  their  decision  upon  it  would 


bear  testimony  to  some  of  the  best 
and  wisest  maxims  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty. 

Without  pursuing  this  debate 
further,  which  was  extremely  inter¬ 
esting,  we  may  briefly  observe, 
that  all  the  principal  speakers  on 
both  sides  took  a  part ;  and  on  a 
division  there  were 

For  Mr.  Grattan’s  motion,  26 4* 

Against  it,  -  -  -  -  -  224? 

Majority  40 

March  9. — The  speaker  addressed 
general  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  in 
nearly  the  following  terms  : 

“  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton — In  this 
interval  between  the  active  service 
of  war,  the  proper  sphere  of  your 
duty  is  within  these  walls.  The 
house  hails  your  return  with  pride 
and  exultation,  bringing  with  you 
fresh  marks  of  the  royal  favour, 
the  just  reward  of  your  eminent 
deeds  and  your  tried  services.  De¬ 
scended  from  a  long  line  of  ances¬ 
tors,  whose  names  have  been  often 
recorded  in  history,  and  from  the 
earliest  periods  characterized  for 
those  qualities  of  prudence,  gene¬ 
rosity,  and  valour,  which  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  English  greatness, 
— your  race  has  at  all  times  afforded 
many  models  of  that  worth  and  valor 
which  nave  so  often  dignified  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  England  ;  always  prompt 
in  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
civil  life,  and  never  slow,  in  taking 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  coun¬ 
ts  }•  Such  in  no  common  degree 
was  he  from  whom  you  derived 
}  our  immediate  hereditary  honours, 
eminent  as  he  was  from  his  nume¬ 
rous  public  virtues,  not  unknown 
to  many  persons  who  now  hear 
me,  and.  remembered  by  myself 
with  sentiments  of  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem.  When  in  your 
early  years  the  aspect  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  was  warlike,  you  cherished  a 

congenial 
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congenial  spirit,  and  your  military 
ardour  led  you  to  endure  the  toils 
and  fatigues  of  war  in  distant  climes. 
Tried  in  the  same  camps,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  same  love  of  glory, 
as  that  great  captain  who  now 
commands  our  armies,  and  who 
fills  the  world  with  his  renown,  you 
pursued  the  same  brilliant  career, 
and  shared  in  his  triumphs.  Re¬ 
nouncing  the  charms  of  ease  at  the 
seat  of  your  forefathers,  you  fol¬ 
lowed  the  British  army  to  the  tent#, 
ed  fields  of  Portugal  and  Spain  j 
and  having  reaped  the  harvest  of 
-our  thanks  for  your  services  at  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  you  now  stand 
here  crowned  with  the  never-fading 
laurels  of  Salamanca.  It  is  your 
praise  on  that  memorable  day,  that 
having  overthrown  the  enemy  at 
the  commencement  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  you  laid  open  the  road  to  the 
glorious  victory  which  followed } 
and  what  was  thus  commenced  so 
successfully  by  you,  was  completed 
by  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.  These  heroic 
exploits  have  again  entitled  you  to 
the  gratitude  of  your  country  ;  and 
in  the  name  and  by  the  command 
of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  parliament  assem- 
bled,  I  now  deliver  you  their  un¬ 
animous  thanks  for  your  distin¬ 
guished  exertions  in  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  on  the  2 2d  of  July  last, 
which  terminated  in  a  glorious  and 
decisive  victory.” 

Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  said,  he  felt 
himself  unable  to  express  the  high 
sense  he  entertained  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  honour  conferred  on  him. 
To  the  bravery  and  good  conduct 
of  the  troops  under  his  command 
was  principally  to  be  attributed  the 
-success  of  which  such  distinguished 
mention  had  been  made.  In  a  zeal 
to  serve,  and  an  attachment  to,  his 
king  and  country  he  would  yield  to 


no  man ;  and  his  exertions  should 
be  ever  directed  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  the  great  honour  confer¬ 
red  on  him. 

Mr.  Grattan  then  moved,  that  the 
house  should  now  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day  for  taking  into  further 
consideration  the  catholic  claims. 

On  the  motion  that  the  speaker 
do  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  Lushington  rose  to  oppose 
the  motion.  Many  circumstances, 
he  said,  ought  to  have  induced  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who 
introduced  the  motion,  to  show  that 
the  Roman  catholics  did  not  at 
present  hold  the  obnoxious  doc¬ 
trines  which  had  been  so  often  im¬ 
puted  to  them.  This  he  was  bound 
to  do  before  the  house  ought  to 
consent  to  going  into  a  committee. 
But  no  such  thing  had  been  as  yet 
done  ;  and,  from  a  paper  which  he 
lately  saw,  circulated  by  the  ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  in  this  country, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
he  apprehended  that  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  room  for  hope  that  they  were 
disposed  to  concede  any  thing,  or 
that  any  thing  beneficial  would  be 
ultimately  effected  in  the  commit-# 
tee.  He  then  alluded  to  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
said,  while  it  was  not  proved  that 
they  did  not  disclaim  the  doctrine 
there  imputed  to  them,  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  repeal  all 
the  laws  now  in  force  against  them. 
To  prove  his  assertion,  he  read  the 
part  of  the  preamble  alluded  to ; 
and  said  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan)  ought  to 
satisfy  the  house,  that  the  dangers 
which  caused  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
be  enacted  were  now  removed.  If 
this  could  be  effected,  he  was  ready 
to  agree  to  the  measure  proposed  ; 
but,  as  he  apprehended  that  it, 
could  not  be  done,  he  was  against 
the  speaker’s  leaving  the  chair. 
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The  question  was  then  called 
for;  and  on  its  being  put,  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  When 
the  house  had  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee, 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  after  the  great 
length  to  which  the  discussion  of 
this  measure  had  been  carried  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  he  did  not 
pmean  to  trouble  the  bouse  very 
long  at  present,  for  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  should  now 
fisten  very  patiently  to  any  one  who 
should  go  at  large  into  the  ques¬ 
tion.  From  the  suggestions  made 
to  him  by  some  gentlemen  opposite, 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
some  alterations  in  his  resolution, 
since  the  last  time  at  which  it  had 
been  submitted  to  the  house. 
These,  he  was  sure,  could  not  be 
disapproved  of  by  the  opponents 
or  his  measure,  as  their  object  and 
tendency  was  to  secure  the  pro- 
testant  church  and  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  as  by  law  established. 
}n  his  resolution  it  would  appear 
that  he  meant  to  provide  effectu¬ 
ally  for  the  security  of  the  church 
and  state  ;  and  he  would  take  care 
that  his  bill  should  have  the  same 
object  fully  in  view.  Suppose  he 
was  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the 
preamble  of  his  bill,  saying,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  protestant  suc¬ 
cession  should  be  secured,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  some 
of  those  who  opposed  his  measure, 
would  they  not  then  admit  that  to 
be  provisi  >nal  now,  and  not  funda¬ 
mental,  which  they  formerly,  in 
their  comments  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  contended  to  be  fundamen¬ 
tal,  and  not  provisionary  ?  For  his 
own  part,  he  must  say,  that  he 
valued  the  principle  too  much  to 
surrender  or  lose  it  for  reasons  of 
regulation.  If  once  admitted,  it 
v  ould  make  the  empire  one — for 
it  was  a  principle  of  union  and  re¬ 


generation.  What  the  people  of 
this  country  ought  to  say  to  the 
Irish  catholics  was,  “We  are  friends 
to  our  own  religion  and  to  your 
liberty.”  Mr.  Grattan  confessed 
that  he  was  an  advocate  for  delay, 
and  said  that  we  ought  not  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  passions,  nor  to  legis¬ 
late  without  consulting  the  feelings' 
of  the  people,  though  he  did  not 
admit  that  we  ought  generally  to 
be  guided  by  them.  He  did  not 
wish,  by  any  rash  measure,  to  de¬ 
prive  the  house  and  the  country  of 
the  benefits  which  must  result  from 
the  resolution.  If  you  hold  out, 
said  he,  the  friendly  arm  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  parliament  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  depend  upon  it  they  wTill 
be  wise  and  prudent  enough  to  em¬ 
brace  it.  If  that  house  would  send 
out  the  dove,  they  might  depend 
upon  it,  she  would  in  the  end  bring 
back  the  olive  branch.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  a  resolution  to 
the  same  effect  with  that  stated  by 
him  on  a  former  night,  expressive 
of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
repealing  the  disqualifications  under 
which  the  Roman  catholics  at  pre¬ 
sent  laboured,  under  such  limita¬ 
tions,  restrictions,  and  securities,  as 
might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
protestant  religion  as  by  law  esta¬ 
blished,  and  the  protestant  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  crown  of  these  king- 
do  ns. 

Mr.  Ponsonhy  having  seconded 
the  resolution, 

The  speaker  then  rose,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  chair  to  the  following 

effect : 

“  Mr.  Chairman — As  I  have  not 
yet  met  with  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  as  the  resolu¬ 
tion  moved  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  intended  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  future  proceedings,  I 
am  desirous,  as  well  as  indisposition 
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will  allow  me,  of  stating  my  views 
of  the  question  before  you  on  this 
occasion.  I  feel,  indeed,  the  greater 
desire  of  so  doing,  because,  when 
I  enter  my  protest  against  the  form 
of  proceeding  which  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  I  am  compelled,  at  the  same 
time,  to  protest  against  the  mea¬ 
sure  itself  which  that  proceeding  is 
intended  to  carry  into  effect.  I 
wish,  likewise,  to  accompany  this 
avowal  with  a  statement  of  those 
points,  with  respect  to  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  to  my  judgement,  further  pri¬ 
vileges  may  be  communicated  to 
the  catholics,  without  detriment  or 
danger  to  the  constitution.  Look¬ 
ing  back  to  the  course  that  has 
been  pursued,  and  the  various  modes 
that  have  been  recommended  for 
attaining  the  object  which  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  catholics  contem¬ 
plate,  I  am  strongly  impressed  with 
the  persuasion  that  this  course  will 
not  be  successful  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  that  object.  Of  the  three 
plans  which  have  been  proposed, 
and  in  some  measure  detailed  to  the 
house,  one  has  been  abandoned  ; 
the  second  is  not  likely  to  succeed  ; 
and  the  third  is  notoriously  imprac¬ 
ticable.  The  first  plan  was  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  unlimited  concession — a  pro¬ 
ject  for  which  there  are,  indeed, 
now  to  be  found  but  few  advocates 
within  these  walls,  although  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  is 
the  author  of  the  present  measure 
was  once  loud  in  its  support.  That 
principle,  however,  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  has  abandon¬ 
ed  ;  it  is  disclaimed  by  a  right  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Plunkett)  who  distinguished 
himself  on  a  former  evening,  and 
it  may  be,  therefore,  considered  as 
rejected  by  every  authority  in  this 
house.  The  second  plan  is  that 
which  professes  to  aim  only  at  qua¬ 
lified  concession,  upon  obtaining 


such  conditions  as  are  necessary  to 
the  security  of  the  establishments 
in  church  and  state.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan) 
has  never  explained  the  details  or 
those  previous  arrangements  and 
regulations,  nor  did  he  adopt  them 
as  a  part  of  his  measure,  until  he 
found  that  they  were  essential  to  its 
reception.  My  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Canning)  who  in  the 
last  parliament  submitted  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  took  as  his  basis  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  regulation  and  security. 
We  know  that  this  principle  the 
catholics  resist,  they  declare  that 
they  will  submit  to  no  state  inspec¬ 
tion,  or  to  any  control  over  their 
own  church.  The  third  plan  of  a 
noble  viscount,  which  depends  on 
the  possibility  of  gaining  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  catholics  to  every 
condition  which  can  be  prescribed 
with  a  view  to  the  security  of  the 
church  of  England,  is  still  less  cal¬ 
culated  to  prove  practically  effica¬ 
cious.  Thus,  then,  all  the  plans  yet 
devised  or  suggested  are  deficient* 
or  inadequate  to  the  end  which  they 
propose.  In  a  committee,  however, 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  must  embrace  the  opportu¬ 
nity  it  affords  me,  of  objecting  al¬ 
together  to  the  form  and  character 
of  the  measure  to  which  wre  are 
now  required  to  assent.  We  are 
desired  to  acquiesce  in  a  sweeping 
repeal  of  all  the  statutes  and  pro¬ 
visions  which  have  been  made  for 
the  safety  of  the  protestant  esta¬ 
blishment  ;  without  previous  assur¬ 
ance  or  condition,  to  surrender  en¬ 
tire  all  the  guards  established  by 
our  ancestors,  to  yield  advantages 
which  are  certain  and  immediate, 
and  to  rely  on  defences  which  are 
subsequent  and  contingent.  We  are 
required  to  give  free  access  to  the 
privy  council,  to  the  judicial  bench, 
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to  ppen  the  doors  of  parliament,  to 
abolish  the  test  act,  which  the  prince 
of  Orange  insisted  on  retaining 
when  he  ascended  the  English 
throne.  I  must  confess  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  consider  old 
checks  as  inapplicable  to  new  dan¬ 
gers,  or  who  think  that  those  safe¬ 
guards  erected  by  our  forefathers, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  a  pre¬ 
tender  to  the  crown,  cannot  be  use¬ 
ful  in  protecting  us  either  against  a 
disturber  at  home,  or  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  subverter  of  empires 
abroad.  After  all  that  has  been 
urged  with  respect  to  the  oath 
taken  by  the  catholics,  I  cannot  lay 
out  of  my  consideration  that  the 
oath  has  been  taken  by  very  few 
without  qualifications  and  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  that  an  ecclesiastical  ad¬ 
monition  had  been  promulgated, 
instructing  those  to  whom  the  oath 
had  been  administered,  that  they 
ought  not  to  hold  it  too  extensively 
obligatory  upon  their  consciences 
and  conduct.  The  regulations  which 
have  for  their  object  more  imme¬ 
diately  the  interests  and  security  of 
the  protestant  church,— -an  object 
which  none,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
are  indifferent  to,  who  have  taken 
part  in  this  discussion, — it  seems  to 
me,  would  with  more  propriety  be¬ 
come  the  first  and  preliminary  mea¬ 
sure,  instead  of  being  left  as  a 
matter  of  subsequent  arrangement. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  more  natural  to  begin  with 
this  material  feature  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  rather  than  postpone  it  till  a 
period,  when,  from  the  probable 
operation  of  other  causes,  all  hope 
of  final  and  successful  adjustment 
will  have  vanished  for  ever.  But  I 
cannot  close  my  eyes  to  another 
consequence  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  proceeding.  The 
effect  of  producing  the  bill,  and 
suffering  it  to  lie  over  till  the  next 


session,  will  be,  I  fear,  to  raise  high 
expectations  among  the  catholics, 
and  to  spread  dissatisfaction  and. 
alarm  through  the  church  of  En¬ 
gland.  There  is  a  principle  which 
has  been  powerfully  pressed,  to 
which  I  cannot  assent,  because  II 
regard  it  as  a  false  and  mischievous 
principle  of  policy ;  it  is,  that  you 
oimht  to  give  power  to  those  who 
are  hostilely  disposed  towards  you, 
in  order  to  abate  their  hostility. 
But  do  I  therefore  infer  that  mat¬ 
ters  ought  to  remain  just  as  they- 
now  stand  ?  Certainly  not ;  never 
have  I  entertained  or  expressed 
such  a  sentiment.  The  views,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  I  have  indulged  are, 
I  trust,  strict,  definite,  and  guard¬ 
ed.  They  are,  I  believe,  congenial 
to  the  character  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  who,  although  slow 
and  cautious,  are  ready  to  listen  to 
every  measure  of  improvement, 
how'ever  averse  from  wholesale  pro¬ 
jects  and  indefinite  innovation.  I 
am  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
concession,  I  think  there  are  many 
things  that  may  be  safely  and  wisely 
conceded.  I  would  in  particular 
give,  and  with  a  liberal  hand,  the 
honours  and  distinctions  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  profession.  All  ranks  in  the 
army  should,  in  my  judgement,  be 
laid  open  to  merit  and  ambition, 
without  any  reference  to  religious 
opinions.  I  would  willingly  repeal 
the  words  in  the  act  of  1793,  which 
exclude  catholics  from  becoming 
generals  of  the  staff.  When  I  ex¬ 
cept  the  very  highest  military  of¬ 
fices,  (and  I  allude  now  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  commander  in  chief  in  En¬ 
gland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,)  it 
is  only  because  to  these  situations 
there  necessarily  belongs  a  great 
degree  of  military  power.  I  would 
open  all  the  avenues  likewise  to  the 
distinction  of  the  bar,  because  I 
would  have  the  catholics  run  the 
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race  of  honour,  although  I  cannot 
acknowledge  the  expediency  of  put¬ 
ting  power  into  their  hands.  These 
are  concessions  which  the  country 
at  large  would  cheerfully  yield, 
and  which  are  sanctioned,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive,  by  principles  of  the  soundest 
policy.  Much  too  may  yet  be  done 
on  the  score  of  toleration :  the  ca¬ 
tholic  soldier  should  not  be  excluded 
by  military  regulations  from  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  own  religious  worship, 
nor  the  English  catholic  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  attend  protestant  churches, 
or  suffer  penalties  for  performing 
mass.  These  are,  however,  evi¬ 
dently  rather  illustrations  of  the 
view  I  entertain  upon  the  subject 
of  qualified  concession,  than  de¬ 
tailed  statements  of  all  the  points 
to  which  that  view  is  applicable. 
But  there  is  one  other  most  import¬ 
ant  consideration  to  which  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  refer,  and  to  state  my 
opinion  explicitly- — it  is  the  question 
which  relates  to  the  regulation  of 
the  catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland. 
To  me,  that  foreign  influence  and 
foreign  intercourse  which  have  been 
supposed  by  many,  and  admitted 
by  my  noble  friend  (lord  Castle- 
reagh),  to  be  essential  to  any  fu¬ 
ture  arrangement,  are  causes  of 
very  serious  apprehension.  The 
head  of  that  hierarchy  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  our  mortal  foe,  and  Bo¬ 
naparte  has  lately  evinced  his  sense 
of  the  important  advantages  de¬ 
rivable  from  papal  influence.  Do 
we  not  know  that  that  influence  has 
obtruded  foreigners  into  catholic 
bishoprics  in  Ireland,  and  that  ge¬ 
neral  Humbert  found,  on  his  land¬ 
ing,  the  brother  of  a  Fi'ench  gene¬ 
ral  in  possession  of  an  Irish  see  ? 
Surely  it  is  then  incumbent  on  the 
catholics  to  offer  the  same  securi¬ 
ties,  and  submit  to  the  same  con¬ 
trol,  which  have  been  exacted  and 


exercised  by  every  other  protestant 
state  that  has  admitted  catholics  to 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges. 
If  they  wall  not  make  the  offer,  or 
yield  the  same  securities,  the  fault 
is  their  own,  no  blame  can  attach 
to  parliament  ;  and  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  modified  and  rendered 
applicable  to  the  present  time  and 
to  existing  circumstances,  should  be 
enforced.  When  I  refuse  political 
power  to  the  catholics,  it  is  because 
I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  the  security 
of  the  protestant  establishment. 
The  catholics  continue  to  maintain 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope; 
and  although  history  wall  inform  us 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  an  essential 
principle  of  Catholicism,  yet,  where 
it  is  so  considered,  the  necessity 
which  it  imposes  on  states  to  guard 
against  its  exercise,  has  been  always 
obvious  and  undisputed.  I  may 
quote  on  this  head  the  language  of 
no  less  an  authority  than  lord  Cla¬ 
rendon,  who,  after  a  long  and  un¬ 
wearied  investigation  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  pronounced  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  and  reflections  to  be,  that 
any  allegiance  paid  to  another 
power,  spiritual  or  temporal,  is 
taking  from  that  which  is  due  to 
the  state  ;  and  that  to  assert  the  lat¬ 
ter  not  to  be  diminished  is  perfectly 
illusory,  and  little  better  than  a 
species  of  legerdemain.  I  would 
address  the  catholics  in  the  words 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Ireland—1 1  If  you  cannot  give  up 
what  you  call  your  faith,  neither 
can  we  surrender  our  constitution/ 
The  committee  must,  howrever, 
take  cognisance  of  the  prayer  of 
the  petitions  on  the  table.  That 
prayer  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
too  imperiously  urged,  and  to  have 
been  expressed  in  language  too 
lofty  for  the  occasion.  If  England 
should  comply  with  that  prayer 
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•without  qualification  or  reserve, 
she  will  be  England  no  longer. 
Should  all  religious  distinctions  be 
Said  prostrate,  our  political  pre¬ 
eminence  will  not  long  survive. 
Such,  however,  must  be  the  effect 
attending  the  chimerical  project  of 
what  is  called  universal  religious 
liberty,  if  it  is  to  be  pursued  at  the 
expense  of  civil  expediency,  and  to 
the  manifest  peril  of  all  our  esta¬ 
blishments.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
occupied  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  house  ;  but  I  was  anxious  to 
state  on  what  grounds  I  could  not 
give  my  assent  to  a  measure  of  so 
general  and  sweeping  a  nature,  and 
so  subversive  in  its  tendency  of  the 
firmest  bulwarks  that  surround  the 
constitution. ” 

A  long  debate  now  ensued,  in 
which  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  many 
others  took  a  part. 

We  shall  only  notice  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  said  that 
die  circumstance  which  weighed 
with  him  in  the  vote  he  should 
give  was,  that  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise  had  already  been  conced¬ 
ed  to  the  catholics,  and  it  would 
i>e  absurd  and  injurious,  after 
having  granted  such  privileges,  to 
deny  them  seats  in  the  two  houses. 
It  had  been  objected,  that  the  ca¬ 
tholics  might  form  mischievous  or 
treasonable  connections  with  fo¬ 
reign  powers.  But  the  connection 
•exited  now  :  and  while  conces¬ 
sions  would  not  increase  the  con¬ 
nection  with  a  foreign  power,  it 
would  render  the  influence  of  that 
power  less  effective.  The  mischiefs 
to  be  apprehended  from  catholics 
being  admitted  into  that  house  he 
could  not  perceive ;  for  what  mea¬ 
sure  which  they  might  wish  to  ac¬ 
complish,  might  they  not  attain 
through  their  protestant  representa¬ 
tives,  who  were  so  much  less  ex¬ 


posed  to  jealousy  and  suspicion 
The  oath  which  these  catholic!' 
would  take,  whether  it  bound  the 
consciences  or  no,  must  yet  impo< 
some  restraint  on  them  as  gentle 
men ;  for  who,  after  swearing  n< 
to  “  disturb  and  endanger”  the  ee 
tablishment,  would  have  the  hard 
hood  to  propose  any  measure  whic 
might  palpably  tend  to  its  detr 
ment  ?  The  petitioners  against  thi 
catholics,  though  actuated,  he  wa 
convinced,  by  the  most  laudabl 
motives,  were  deceived  in  thee 
ideas  of  the  subject,  and  did  nc 
seem  aware  that  the  catholics  po< 
sessed  atpresent  all  the  powerwhic: 
could  be  exerted  to  the  detriment  c 
the  establishment;  and  the  hous 
would  encourage  that  delusion,  i 
they  spread  the  idea  that  theymigh 
remain  with  safety  where  theynov 
were.  It  was  very  easy  to  tell  th 
catholics  to  be  contented  with  th 
concessions  which  had  been  mad 
to  them  ;but  he  could  not  conceiv. 
any  thing  more  galling  to  a  bodj 
of  men  who  were  brought,  as  the 
catholics  had  been,  into  contac 
with  political  objects,  to  be  thu 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  o 
them.  Thinking  thus  that  it  wa. 
politic  to  make  concessions  to  thi 
catholics,  as  that  body  would  be 
thereby  conciliated,  while  the  esta 
blishment  would  be  rendered  more 
secure,  he  thought  it  peculiarly  de. 
sirable  to  grant  it  at  the  present  mO' 
ment.  The  catholics  were  now 
advancing  (as  an  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  on  a  former  occasion 
so  justly  urged)  in  wealth  and  con¬ 
sequence  ;  and  if  concessions  were 
not  made  at  this  moment,  they 
might  be  made  at  a  less  desirable 
period.  W e  were  now  suffering 
for  the  follies  and  vices  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers..  Ireland  had  been  treated 
as  a  conquered  country,  and  the 
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remaining  links  of  her  ancient 
chains  pressed  more  severely  on 
her,  because  she  had  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  part  of  the  blessings  of  the 
British  constitution.  The  more 
catholic  Ireland  abounded  in  men 
%vho  could  take  a  part  in  political 
life,  the  more  irritating  would  ex¬ 
clusion  become  ;  and  not  only  in¬ 
creasing  wealth,  but  advancing 
knowledge,  would  cause  them  to 
feel  most  acutely  the  state  of  de¬ 
gradation  in  which  it  was  attempt¬ 
ed  to  keep  them.  The  system  of 
excluding  catholics  from  parlia¬ 
ment,  was  contrary  to  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  been  laid  down 
on  both  sides  in  the  discussions  on 
parliamentary  reform,  that  no  great 
body  should  be  without  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  parliament.  The  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  barons  to  agree  to  any 
innovation  in  the  constitution,  had 
been  alluded  to  as  an  example  to 
modern  parliament.  But  Nolumus 
leges  Anglia  mutari ,  was  uttered  by 
men  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution,  to 
secure  to  themselves  their  rights, 
not  to  exclude  those  who  were  de¬ 
barred  from  those  privileges  from 
participating  in  them.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  proceeded  to 
remark,  that  a  circumstance  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  the  catho¬ 
lics  was,  that  the  influence  of  the 
priests  on  the  higher  orders  of  that 
body  had  diminished.  There  was 
an  annual  excommunication  issued 
against  all  protestants  ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  this  fulmination,  a  ca¬ 
tholic  nobleman  (lord  Petre)  had 
raised  a  body  of  volunteers  to  de¬ 
fend  this  excommunicated  country. 
When  objections  were  made  to  this 
corps  being  headed  by  his  son,  with 
a  truly  British  spirit  he  said,  that 
nothing  could  absolve  him  from 
his  duty  of  defending  his  country, 
and  that  his  son  should  serve  in  the 


ranks  of  that  body  which  he-  was  not 
permitted  to  command. 

After  some  other  speeches  the 
house  divided  : 

For  Mr.  Grattan^s  motion  1 8§ 

Against  it  -  -  11§ 

Majority  67 
Some  other  discussions  took: 
place  :  but  still  the  subject  was  ad¬ 
vancing  in  its  progress,  till  the  24th 
of  May,  when  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the. 
report  of  the  catholic  relief  bill 
having  been  read,  the  bill,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Grattan,  was  ordered 
to  be  recommitted,  and  the  speaker 
having  left  the  chair,  Mr.  Aber¬ 
crombie  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
the  committee. 

The  speaker  rose  and  said,  that 
with  the  views  he  had  taken  on  the 
subject  of  the  bill  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
he  should  give  his  consent  to  it  ?■ 
and  he  had  therefore  taken  the  first 
opportunity  of  stating  the  grounds 
on  which  he  thought  that  the  bill 
would  defeat  the  ostensible  objects 
of  those  who  had  brought  it  for¬ 
ward,  and  by  what  reasons  he  was 
influenced  in  being  adverse  to  the 
admission  of  Roman  catholics  to 
political  power  in  a  protestant 
state.  As  to  the  bill,  together  with 
the  clauses  which  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  it,  it  would  be  proper 
to  consider  it  on  those  principles  of 
policy  on  which  the  foundation  of 
our  constitution  rests.  It  was  now 
acknowledged  that  it  was  on  the 
ground  of  civil  expediency,  and  not 
of  abstract  right,  that  government 
existed,  and  that  on  this  ground 
only  was  to  be  justified  any  control 
which  was  exercised  over  the  free 
agency  of  mankind.  On  this  ground 
it  had  been  determined  that  power 
should  be  vested  in  those  alone  who 
professed  the  religion  of  the  state : 
•  but 
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but  this  principle  was  not  to  be  car¬ 
ried  beyond  due  bounds,  and  the 
measure  of  the  danger  was  to  be 
the  measure  of  the  exclusion.  On 
this  principle  the  constitution  was 
established  at  the  revolution,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  state  was 
vested  in  those  who  professed  its 
religion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
complete  toleration  was  granted  to 
all  who  held  different  tenets.  On 
this  principle  the  crown  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  religious  test,  best  suited 
to  our  constitutional  principles ; 
and  on  the  same  grounds  had  pro- 
testant  dissenters  been  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  excluded  from  the 
offices  of  the  state,  because  they 
were  supposed  to  be  but  imperfect¬ 
ly  attached  to  its  government ;  and 
thus  had  catholics  been  excluded 
from  these  offices,  as  well  as  from 
parliament,  because  their  principles 
were  supposed  t.o  have  been  incon¬ 
sistent  with  their  allegiance.  The 
laws  pressing  on  the  dissenters  had 
from  time  to  time  been  alleviated, 
but  not  repealed  ;  and  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham,  in  the  memorable  debates  of 
1796,  had  said,  that  in  self-defence 
we  ought  not  to  repeal  them.  These 
laws  had  been  relaxed,  on  the 
ground  of  the  tried  loyalty  of  the 
protestant  dissenters  ;  but  the  prin¬ 
ciples  imputed,  whether  justly  or 
not,  to  the  Roman  catholics,  were 
inconsistent  with  such  relaxation 
with  respect  to  this  body.  In  this 
principle  he  concurred,  and  he  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 
tract  on  the  popery  laws  of  Ireland, 
who  had  distinctly  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
catholics  from  parliament  was  a 
necessary  and  politic  provision. 
Whatever  he  (the  speaker)  thought 
of  the  admission  of  the  catholics  to 
the  army  and  navy,  it  was  essen¬ 
tially  different  between  making 
them  instruments,  and  taking  them 


as  guides.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  maxims  of  our  ancestors  were 
safely  to  be  departed  from,  but  he 
was  as  willing  as  any  man  to  allow 
a  wide  field  for  honourable  exer¬ 
tion.  These  were  tire  principles 
on  which  he  thought  the  bill  should 
be  considered.  Of  the  bill,  the 
object  was  to  admit  the  catho¬ 
lics  into  parliament,  and  into  the 
great  offices,  civil,  military,  and 
judicial.  And  finally,  as  to  par¬ 
liament,  if  that  were  granted,  all 
other  ulterior  objects  must  follow. 
Taking  the  catholics  as  individuals,, 
or  as  a  body,  what  would  be  the 
consequences?  As  individuals,  they 
might,  from  their  talents,  become 
leaders  of  parties,  and  thence  the 
servants  of  the  crown.  Here,  then, 
would  be  a  most  formidable  junc¬ 
tion  of  means  and  motives  ;  and  if 
their  ambition  were  checked  in  the 
ordinary  course,  to  what  violent 
measures  would  they  not  have  in¬ 
ducements  and  the  power  to  re¬ 
sort  ?  As  a  body,  the  catholics  in 
that  house  would  be  a  formidable 
mass  of  strength,  which,  aided  by 
the  body  of  discontent  which  must 
exist  in  every  state,  would  form  an 
overwhelming  force.  He  did  not 
say  this  with  any  injurious  reference 
to  any  individual,  but  he  thought 
that  the  bill  had  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  effects  ;  and  one  of  his 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  bill  was, 
that  he  feared  that  he  should  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  that 
house  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  opposite  to  him,  (Mr.  Grat¬ 
tan,)  and  other  members  for  Ire¬ 
land.  As  to  judicial  offices,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  in  civil 
cases,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
testaut  church,  a  catholic  judge 
could  impartially  administer  the 
law  ;  nor  ( setting  aside  the  graver 
cases  of  criminal  law)  was  it  to  be 
thought  that  even  in  causes  between 
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individual  and  individual,  he  could 
discharge  his  functions  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  country.  To  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  catholics  to  all  military 
offices  short  of  those  which  admit¬ 
ted  them  to  civil  power,  he  could 
have  no  objection.  Their  admission 
to  corporations  (he  thought)  should 
stand  on  the  footing  of  protestant 
nonconformists,  that  is,  that  they 
should  be  dispensed  from  taking 
the  sacramental  tests,  and  protected 
by  an  annual  bill  of  indemnity.  Gn 
the  same  footing  they  should  also 
have  been  placed  as  to  admission  to 
the  universities,  subject  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  statutes  of  those  corpora¬ 
tions.  His  objections  to  the  bill 
were  not  on  the  ground  of  what  it 
contained  alone,  but  on  the  ground 
of  what  it  omitted.  No  restraints 
were  imposed  on  the  existing  reli¬ 
gious  houses — no  security  against 
their  increase.  There  were  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  this  country,  Benedictines, 
Dominicans,  and  specimens  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  monastic  orders.  The 
fund  at  Stoneyhurst  was  enough 
(he  should  have  thought)  to  have 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  house. 
By  this  institution  young  men  were 
sent  for  education  to  Sicily — a  su¬ 
spicious  education  for  the  youth 
who  were  to  officiate  through  Ire¬ 
land.  There  should  have  been  also 
some  restraint  on  the  spiritual  ex- 
communication,  of  which  the  in¬ 
stances  in  1791  were  so  deeply  and 
feelingly  lamented  by  the  English 
catholics.  Such  a  practice  was  de¬ 
rogatory  to  sovereign  rights,  and 
should  not  have  been  suffered  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Why  should  there 
not  have  been  included  in  this  bill 
a  protection  of  Roman  catholic 
soldiers  in  their  peculiar  worship  ? 
Why  not  include  an  exemption 
from  the  necessity  of  solemnizing 
their  marriages  in  protestant 
churches  ?  The  places  of  worship 


also  of  this  sect  should  have  been 
put  on  the  same  footing  of  protec¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  The 
omission  of  these  points  showed 
how  little  regard  the  framers  of  the 
bill  had  paid  to  religious  toleration. 
Their  sole  object  was  political  as¬ 
cendancy.  The  dangers  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  this  bill  were  not  vi¬ 
sionary.  On  such  a  subject  they 
must  look  to  the  future  ;  for  when 
the  flood  had  begun  to  rush  through, 
it  would  be  too  late  to  repair  the 
breach.  The  house  should  not  over¬ 
rate  its  guards  ;  they  should  con¬ 
sider  whether  they  formed  an  equi¬ 
valent  for  which  they  should  barter 
their  protestant  constitution.  On 
the  great  majority  of  catholics 
the  papal  authority  had  the  same 
influence  as  ever,  and  all  the  ca¬ 
tholic  prelates  bowed  to  it.  This 
authority  might  be  exercised,  too, 
by  mere  personal  agency,  without 
any  commission.  It  was  this  fea¬ 
ture  whieh  made  Clarendon  and 
Somers,  as  statesmen,  Locke,  as  a 
political  philosopher,  and  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  as  a  sovereign  prince,  declare 
that  such  a  religion  was  inconsistent 
with  the  British  constitution  ;  and 
from  the  instance  which  had  re¬ 
cently  occurred  in  Spain,  they 
might  see  that  such  a  religion 
would  not  be  safe  as  a  guest,  much 
less  so  as  a  co-estate  with  our  civil 
government.  These  reasons  would 
govern  his  vote  on  the  bill,  which 
he  had  thought  it  better  to  state 
thus  generally  at  that  time,  to  avoid 
troubling  the  committee  at  a  future 
stage.  Those  however  who  intend¬ 
ed  to  oppose  the  bill,  should  make 
their  stand  on  tfle  admission  of  the 
catholics  into  the  two  houses  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  should,  therefore, 
when  the  chairman  came  to  that 
clause,  move  that  the  clause  be  left 
out. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  that  the  right 
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honourable  gentleman  had  fallen 
into  that  common-place  and  hust¬ 
ings  error,  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much  at  the  elections  some  years 
ago,  that  because  the  crown  might 
make  a  catholic  an  officer  of  state, 
all  officers  of  state  would  be  catho¬ 
lics  ;  that  when  the  doors  of  par¬ 
liament  were  opened  to  catholics, 
not  a  protestant  would  be  returned ; 
there  was  to  be  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  catholics  too,  that 
even  the  wearer  of  the  crown  in 
Ireland  was  to  be  a  catholic. 
Whence,  however,  were  these  com¬ 
binations  to  flow?  The  speaker 
had  referred  to  the  authorities  of 
Clarendon  and  Somers,  forgetting 
the  great  difference  between  a  ca¬ 
tholic  of  that  and  of  the  present 
day  ;  the  distinction  was  as  great  as 
between  light  and  darkness;  not 
in  the  tenets  of  religion,  but  in  the 
feelings  they  entertained  for  the 
protestants.  The  political  animosity 
arising  from  circumstances  had, 
with  those  circumstances,  been  ex¬ 
tinguished  :  there  was  no  longer  a 
pretender  to  be  supported,  and  a 
protestant  sovereign  was  now  the 
undisputed  occupant  of  the  throne: 
from  the  wisdom,  abilities,  and 
statesman-like  views  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  quoted,  it  was  fair  to  presume, 
that  had  they  lived  to  witness  the 
progress  of  this  bill,  their  opinions 
would  have  been  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  they 
formerly  promulgated.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  approbation  of  parts  of 
this  measure,  and  his  declaration 
that  in  some  respects  it  did  not 
accomplish  all  he  desired,  the 
speaker  had  not  expressed  any 
willingness,  should  he  succeed  in 
his  amendment,  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  structure  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old  pile,  with 
additions  and  improvements  in  his 
own  taste.  Although  he  lamented 


the  situation  of  the  Irish  soldier* 
labouring  under  his  arms  without 
a  hope  of  promotion,  he  had  sug¬ 
gested  for  him  no  relief.  No  doubt 
this  omission  was  owing  to  the 
technicalities  of  his  situation,  that 
did  not  allow  him  to  interfere  ; 
but  if  the  sentiments  he  had  to¬ 
night  delivered  were  not  the  ephe¬ 
meral  productions  of  the  instant, 
how  must  he  have  pitied  the  long; 
and  vain  labours  of  those  who  had 
attempted  on  former  occasions  to 
administer  a  temporary  and  partial 
relief  to  the  catholics!  with  what: 
pain  must  he  have  occupied  the 
chair,  to  which  he  wras  by  forms 
confined,  and  with  what  difficulty 
must  he  have  restrained  those  bursts 
of  eloquent  indignation  at  the  de¬ 
feat  of  a  measure,  which  it  appeared, 
from  his  speech  of  to-night,  he 
deemed  of  vital  importance  !  At 
this  moment,  however,  he  appeared 
ready  to  do  nothing :  he  imparted 
no  plan,  not  even  in  a  whisper,  to 
his  nearest  friends  ;  not  even  to  the 
two  mighty  pillars  of  the  church 
(Messrs.  Ryder  and  Yorke)  seated 
together ;  to  those  massive  props, 
who,  anxious  for  employment,  vo¬ 
lunteered  to  support  that  which  did 
not  need  their  aid;  to  those  two 
giants  of  intolerance,  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  the  day,  who  boasted 
themselves  equal  to  all  antagonists; 
to  those  Samsons  in  debate,  who 
were  to  defeat  millions  of  enemies, 
with  the  same  wreapon  that  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  their  prototype  against 
the  embattled  Philistines.  To  them, 
even  to  them,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  been  profoundly 
silent  on  the  subject  of  concession, 
while  he  had  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  house  by  imaginary  horrors  at 
the  revival  of  monastic  institutions. 
Where  were,  these  institutions,  these 
gloomy  convents  and  terrific  in-» 
quisitions?  To  Mr.  Whitbread  they 
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appeared  dangers  in  disguise, 
through  which  alone  the  piercing 
eyes  of  the  speaker,  and  of  an 
hon.  baronet  (sir  J.  C.  Hippisley), 
could  penetrate.  The  dearth  of 
argument  on  the  other  side  was 
proved  by  nothing  more  than  by 
the  pains  that  were  taken  to  revive 
and  reprint  the  opinions  urged 
many  years  ago  during  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
when  it  was  said*  as  at  present,  that 
one  concession  would  lead  to  an¬ 
other,  that  the  first  step  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  down 
which  we  must  inevitably  plunge. 
The  speaker  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  from  parliament  the 
catholics  would  step  into  place  and 
power,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  they  had  attained  possession 
even  of  the  crown  of  Ireland.  [The 
speaker  said  across  the  table,  t(  of 
the  sovereign  authority.’’]  It  might 
be  so  ;  but  the  word  he  (Mr.  W.) 
recollected  was  the  crown,  pur¬ 
posely  used  for  the  sake  of  its  ambi¬ 
guity.  He  did  not  mean  to  criticize 
with  too  much  severity  the  terms 
employed,  but  it  was  in  this  case 
more  necessary  on  account  of  the 
weight  attached  to  all  that  fell  from 
so  high  an  authority.  The  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons  by  many 
people  was  considered  infallible ; 
and  recollecting  the  unfair  use 
always  made  of  particular  expres¬ 
sions  out  of  doors,  to  what  advan¬ 
tage  might  not  the  phrase  employed 
to-night  be  turned  by  the  designing, 
who  would  immediately  put  a  dead 
stop  to  all  reasoning  among  the 
lower  orders,  by  observing,  “  The 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
says,  that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  the 
crown  itself  may  become  catholic 
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He  (Mr.  W.)  fervently  hoped  that 
the  amendment  moved  by  the 
speaker  would  be  negatived,  for 
without  the  original  clause  the  bill 
was  worthless.  One  main  advan¬ 
tage  of  introducing  catholics  to 
parliament  was  to  give  vent  to  the 
catholic  mind;  to  bring  catholics 
and  protestants  together,  that  they 
might  know  each  other  better,  and 
not  be  in  dread  of  imaginary  terrors 
supposed  to  surround  them.  The 
principle  was  oil  all  hands  admitted* 
and  the  specific  measure  was  not 
resisted  by  the  grave  authority  to¬ 
night  heard  until  its  latter  stage: 
the  battery  of  argument  was  now 
opened— the  mine  of  invective  was 
sprung ;  but  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  would  retire  With  confidence  to 
their  citadel,  and  defy  the  power  of 
their  enemies.  The  people  of  En¬ 
gland  were  ripe  for  the  measure 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  anxi¬ 
ously  expected,  and  to  it  he  should 
give  his  firm  support,  at  tile  same 
time  being  always  ready  to  receive 
any  assistance  or  advice  which  the 
speaker  had  hitherto  withheld,  but 
would  now,  he  hoped,  willingly 
communicate.  A  long  and  ani¬ 
mated  debate  ensued,  and  the 
speaker’s  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  4,  there  being 
For  it  -  -  251 

Against  it  -  247  . 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  as  the  bill 
without  this  clause  was  neither 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
catholics,  nor  of  the  further  sup¬ 
port  of  the  friends  of  concession, 
he  would  move  that  the  chair¬ 
man  do  now  leave  the  chair  ;  which 
being  carried  without  a  division* 
the  bill  was,  of  course,  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  Speaher's  Notice  of  a  Letter  from  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  r/ 
Waits ,  which  is  read — Mr.  Whitbread’ s  Observations  on  it— Dehates  on 
Mr.  C.  J ohn stone's  Motion — Petition  of  Sir  J.  and  Lady  Douglas — De¬ 
clarations  cf  Lord  Ellenborovgh  end  the  other  1  anv  Lcrehs — Debates  on 
Mr.  Whitbread's  Assertions  with  regard  to  the  Evidence  of  Airs.  Lisle—* 
on  Mr.  C.  Johnstone's  Motion  on  the  Pcti'ion  of  the  Douglases — on  Air, 
Whitbread' s  Motion  respecting  the  Earl  of  Moira. 


have  already  mentioned 
a  notice  from  Mr.  Cochrane 
Johnstone  respecting  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales: 
we  shall  devote  this  chapter  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
on  the  very  interesting  business, 
without  intruding,  in  this  place, 
any  observations  of  our  own. 

Mar.  2.* — Immediately  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  house,  the  speaker 
rose,  and  stated,  that  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  inform  the  house, 
that  he  had  received  yesterday, 
while  seated  in  the  chair  of  that 
house,  a  letter,  purporting  to 
come  from  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and^  which  it 
was  expressed  to  be  her  wish  should 
be  communicated  to  the  house. 
The  letter,  however,  being  with¬ 
out  date,  and  having  been  delivered 
to  one  of  the  messengers  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  the^speaker  did 
not  think  that  it  came  to  his  hands 
in  such  an  authenticated  form  as 
warranted  him  in  laying  it  before 
the  house.  This  day  he  had  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  ascertain 
whether  the  letter  was  authentic  or 
not  •  and  from  those  inquiries,  and 
from  a  letter  which  he  had  th 


day  received  from  her  royal  high 
nes^  the  princess  of  Wales,  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  the  letter  of  yesterday 
came  from  Tier,  and  inclosing  a 
duplicate  of  it,  he  had  now  no 
longer  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
Ruhr's  being  authentic.  With  the 


is 


permission  of  the  house,  there¬ 
fore,  he  should,  if  it  was  their 
pleasure,  read  the  letter  he  had 
received  this  day,  with  the  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  letter  of  yesterday  in¬ 
closed  in  it. 

The  letter  of  this  day,  and  its  in¬ 
closure,  were  then  read,  as  follows: 

“  Montague  House ,  Mar.  2,  18  1 3., 

“  The  princess  of  Wales,  by  her 
own  desire,  as  well  as  by  the  advice 
of  her  counsel,  did  yesterday  trans¬ 
mit  to  Mr.  speaker  a  letter,  which 
she  was  anxious  should  be  read 
without  delay  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  princess  requests 
that  the  said  letter  may  be  read  this 
very  day  to  the  house  of  commons. 
The  princess  incloses  Mr.  speaker 
a  duplicate  of  the  letter  alluded  to.” 

The  speaker  then  read  the  du¬ 
plicate  : 

“  Montague  House ,  Mar.  1,  1813. 

“  The  princess  of  Wales  informs 
Mr.  speaker,  that  she  has  received 
from  lord  viscount  Sidmouth  a 
copy  of  a  report  made  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  by  a 
certain  number  of  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  to  whom,  it 
appears,  his  royal  highness  had 
been  advised  to  refer  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  documents  and  other 
evidence  respecting  her  character 
and  conduct. 

“  ih-e  report  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  her  royal  highness  is  well  per¬ 
suaded  that  no  person  can  read  it 
without  considering  that  it  conveys 
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most  unjust  aspersions  against  her: 
and  although  their  eagerness  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  to  discover  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  meant,  or  even  what 
she  has  been  charged  with  ;  yet,  as 
the  princess  of  Wales  is  conscious 
of  no  offence  whatever,  she  thinks 
it  due  to  herself,  and  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  house  with  which  she  is  con¬ 
nected  by  blood  and  marriage,  and 
to  the  people  among  whom  she 
holds  so  distinguished  a  rank,  not 
to  acquiesce  for  a  moment  in  any 
imputation  affecting  her  honour. 

“  The  princess  of  Wales  has  not 
been  permitted  to  know  upon  what 
evidence  trie  members  of  the  privy 
council  proceeded,  still  less  to  be 
heard  in  her  own  defence.  She 
knew  only  by  common  rumour 
of  the  inquiries  which  had  been 
carried  on  until  the  result  was 
communicated  to  her,  and  she  has 
no  means  now  of  knowing  whether 
the  members  of  the  privy  council, 
appointed  to  determine  on  her  case, 
acted  as  a  body,  to  whom  she  can 
appeal  for  redress,  or  only  in  their 
individual  capacity,  as  persons  se¬ 
lected  to  make  a  report  on  her 
conduct. 

“  The  princess  is  compelled, 
therefore,  to  throw  herself  upon 
the  house,  and  upon  the  justice  of 
parliament,  and  to  require  that  the 
fullest  investigation  may  be  insti¬ 
tuted  into  the  whole  of  her  conduct 
during  her  residence  in  this  country. 

“  The  princess  of  Wales  fears  no 
scrutiny,  however  strict,  provided 
she  is  tried  by  impartial  judges 
known  to  the  constitution,  and  in 
the  fair  and  open  manner  the  law 
of  the  land  requires.  Her  only 
desire  is,  that  she  may  be  either 
declared  to  be  innocent,  or  proved 
to  be  guilty. 

“  The  princess  desires  Mr. 
speaker  to  communicate  this  letter 
to  the  house  of  commons.” 


After  a  short  pause,  without 
any  inclination  being  evinced  on 
the  part  of  any  other  member  to 
addi  ess  the  house, 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  said, 
that  feeling  as  he  did,  and  as  the 
house  must  feel,  the  importance  of 
the  question  involved  in  the  letters 
which  had  just  been  read  to  them* 
he  could  not  suffer  those  letters  to 
pass  with  no  other  notice  taken  of 
them  than  that  of  their  being 
merely  read  from  the  chair ;  and 
the  more  especially  as  he  saw  oppo¬ 
site  to  him  a  noble  lord  who  held 
a  seat  in  his  majesty’s  councils 
during  the  period,  if  newspaper 
report  spoke  true,  in  which  the 
investigation  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
last  read,  took  place.  ,He  had 
observed  the  noble  lord  quit  his 
place,  and  take  it  again,  during 
the  reading  of  the  letters,  but  with¬ 
out  showing  an  inclination  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  house  on  the  subject  o£ 
their  contents.  Conceiving,  as  he 
did,  the  subject  to  be  one  not  only 
of  great  delicacy,  but  also  of  great 
importance. ;  his  object  in  now  ris¬ 
ing  wras,  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  lord.  Did  he,  or  did  he  not, 
mean  to  submit  any  motion  on  the 
subject  of  these  letters  to  the  house  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  no  man 
could  be  more  sensible  than  he  was 
of  the  delicacy  and  importance  of 
the  subject  alluded  to  in  the  letters 
which  had  just  been  read  to  the 
house ;  but  when  he  considered 
that  a  motion  connected  with  the 
same  subject  (the  motion  of  Mr. 
Cochrane  Johnstone)  stood  on  the 
order  book  of  the  house  for  con¬ 
sideration  on  a  day  at  no  greater 
distance  than  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  anticipate  the  question. 
When  the  motion  alluded  to  came 
before  them,  he  should  feel  him¬ 
self  obliged,  however  delicate  the 
E  2  subject 
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subject  was,  to  give  all  the  expla¬ 
nations  the  case  might  require. 

As  Mr.  C.  Johnstone  was  about 
bringing  forward  his  promised 
motion,  wTith  respect  to  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
hon.  Mr.  Lygon  rose  and  said,  that 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  wras  such,  as  to  induce  him 
to  move  the  standing  order  for  the 
exclusion  of  strangers.  The  gallery 
was  accordingly  cleared ;  but  the 
following  is  an  account  of  what 
passed  after  the  exclusion  of  the 
reporters. 

When  Mr.  C.  Johnstone  rose  to 
make  his  promised  motion,  the  hon. 
Mr.  Lygon, member  for  Worcester¬ 
shire,  moved  the  standing  order 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  ;  on 
which  Mr.  Bennett  rose,  and  moved 
that  the  house  do  now  adjourn. 

The  earl  of  Yarmouth  seconded 
the  motion. 

On  this  question  the  house  divided  ; 
when  there  appeared 

Against  the  adjournment  248 
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On  returning  to  the  house,  Mr. 
Johnstone  said,  that  as  Mr.  Lygon 
had  exercised  his  discretion  in 
moving  the  exclusion  of  strangers,- 
he  (Mr..  Johnstone)  would  exercise 
his  by  bringing  forward  his  motion 
only  when  he  should  himself  choose 
to  do  so,  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
then  walked  out  of  the  house  ;  but 
on  the  discussions  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther,  he  returned.  In  reply  to  this, 
captain  Vyse,  member  for  Beverley, 
said,  that  as  it  was  clear  from 
what  Mr.  Johnstone  had  said,  that 
he  only  put  off  his  motion  because 
the  gallery  was  cleared,  and  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  it  till  he 
shouldhave  an  audience ;  he  thought 
it  fair  to  apprise  the  hon.  member, 
fthat  he  thought  it  highly  inexpedient 


that  the  debate  on  this  quesfio# 
should  be  made  more  public  than 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
he  should  therefore  feel  it  his  duty,' 
whenever  the  motion  was  brought 
forward,  to  move  the  exclusion  of 
strangers.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bennett,- 
member  for  Shrewsbury,  rose  and 
said,  that  as  captain  Vyse  had 
promised  to  exercise  his  right  of 
clearing  the  gallery,  he  (Mr. 
Bennett)  would  now  employ  his, 
and  would  move  that  the  house  do 
adjourn.  Mr.  Whitbread  then  asked 
lord  Castlereagh  whether  he  did 
not  intend  to  take  some  measure 
on  the  princess  of  Walesrs  letters  j 
to  which  lord  Castlereagh  replied 
nearly  as  he  had  done  to  a  similar 
question  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Whitbread  read  from  a 
newspaper  what  purported  to  be 
the  report,  which,  he  said,  no  one 
could  read  without  agreeing  with 
her  royal  highness,  that  it  contained 
aspersions  against  her  character, 
and  that  it  Was  the  duty  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  not  to  let  a 
question  that  involved  even  the 
right  of  succession,  lie  like  waste 
paper  on  the  table  of  the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he' 
had  no  motion  to  make  on  that 
paper,  he  had  n©  share  m  laying  it 
on  the  table,  and  was  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  its  contents  ;  but  if 
any  other  member  should  think  it 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  move 
upon  it,  he  should  be  ready,  as  far 
as  wTas  consistent  with  his  public 
duty,  to  state  and  vindicate  the 
view  that  the  privy  council  had 
taken  of  the  case  referred  to  it  by 
the  crown.  That  with  reference 
to  the  report  from  a  newspaper 
read  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  house 
he  was  sure  would  feel  that  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  make  any  reply 
to  a  statement  in  that  shape ;  but 
thus  much  he  would  say,  that  the 
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newspaper  report,  even  if  accurate, 
did  not  bear  out  the  construction  of 
criminality  which  Mr.  Whitbread 
gave  it ;  for  that  report  talked  only 
of  restraining  and  regulating  the 
intercourse  between  the  mother  and 
the  daughter ;  whereas  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  that,  if  it  had  inferred  crimi¬ 
nality,  it  should  have  recommended, 
not  the  regulation  only  of  the  in¬ 
tercourse,  but  its  total  suspension. 

Mr.  Whitbread  then  said,  the 
public  were  ignorant  of  all  the 
circumstances  which  had  induced 
the  council  to  make  such  a  report. 
Was  the  report  of  1806  referred  to, 
to  refresh  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  in  the  old  cabinet,  or  that  of 
1807,  to  give  information  to  the 
present  ministers  ?  It  should  be 
remembered  her  royal  highness  has 
no  privy  council,  no  members  of 
parliament  to  command.  But  if 
po  other  member  would  submit  a 
motion  to  the  house  on  her  petition, 
he  would  do  so,  though  this  was 
peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  noble 
ford.  It  was  sufficient  for  a  member 
of  parliament,  in  his  common  ca¬ 
pacity,  to  say  he  would  wait  and 
give  his  opinion  ;  but  such  was  not 
the  duty  of  the  noble  lord,  as  a 
minister  of  the  crown  in  this  house, 
in  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Bennett  withdrewhis  motion, 
and  Mr.  Johnstone  was  requested 
to  proceed  on  his  motion  :  but  he 
deferred  it  till  the  next  day,  when 

He  rose,  and  said,  that  it  was 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  hon, 
member  (Mr.  Lygon)  to  act  as  he 
had  done,  in  clearing  the  house  of 
strangers :  if,  however,  this  pre¬ 
caution  had  been  taken  under  the 
impression  that  any  thing  he  had 
to  say  should  be  unbecoming  the 
respect  he  owed  to  that  house,  or 
inconsistent  with  what  was  due  to 
the  feelings  of  every  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  such  apprehensions 


were  utterly  unfounded.  He 
thought  it  a  duty  he  owed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  princess  of 
Wales,  to  declare,  that  for  the 
motion  he  was  about  to  submit  he 
had  no  authority  from  her ;  that 
he  had  no  communication  with  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  and 
that  the  proceeding  originated  en¬ 
tirely  and  exclusively  with  himself. 
The  hon.  member  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  it  was  well  known 
that  a  commission  had  been  granted 
by  the  king  in  1806,  to  four  noble 
lords,  Grenville,  Spencer,  Erskine, 
and  Ellenborough,  to  examine  into 
certain  allegations  that  had  been 
preferred  against  the  princess  of 
Wales.  He  then  read  the  whole 
of  the  report  made  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  above  stated,  containing 
the  most  unqualified  opinion,  that 
the  charge  produced  by  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas  against  the 
princess  of  Wales,  of  having  been 
delivered  of  a  child  in  the  year 
1802,  was  utterly  destitute  of  truth. 
It  added,  that  the  birth  and  real 
mother  of  the  child  said  to  have 
been  born  of  the  princess,  had  been 
proved  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt.  The  report  concludes  with 
some  objections  made  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  manners,  or  to 
levity  of  manners,  upon  different 
occasions,  in  the  princess.  The 
hon.  member  next  proceeded  to 
state,  that  the  paper  he  should  now 
read  was  a  document  which,  hewas 
ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  was  dictated  by  lord  Eldon, 
Mr.  Perceval,  and  sir  Thomas 
Plomer,  though  signed  by  the 
princess  of  Wales  :  it  was  a  letter 
written, or  purporting  to  be  written, 
by  her  royal  highness  to  the  king, 
on  the  9th  of  October  1806,  as  a 
protest  against  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  just  detailed.  The 
letter,  being  read  at  length,  ap- 
E  3  peared 
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peared  to  be  a  formal  and  elaborate 
criticism  upon  the  nature  of  the 
commission  under  which  her  con¬ 
duct  had  been  reviewed  :  it  asserted 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms  her 
own  innocence,  and  called  the 
charges  of  her  accusers  a  foul  and 
false  conspiracy,  made  ex  parte ,  and 
affording  no  appeal.  Upon  this 
letter  being  read,  the  hon.  member 
observed,  that  he  fully  concurred 
i h  the  sentiments  it  expressed  upon 
the  subject  of  the  commission,  and 
he  insisted  that  the  charge  against 
the  princess  before  that  tribunal,  by 
sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  was 
nothing  short  of  treason  ;  that,  if 
the  commissioners  had  power  to 
acquit  her  royal  highness  of  the 
crime  charged,  they  had  equally 
the  power  to  convict  her.  What 
was  the  state  of  that  country  in 
which  such  a  thing  was  even  pos¬ 
sible  ?  Besides,  he  inquired,  what 
became  of  sir  John  and  lady  Dou¬ 
glas  ?  If  he  were  rightly  informed, 
they  still  persisted  in  the  same 
story..  If  all  they  maintained  were 
so  notoriously  false,  why  were 
they  not  prosecuted  ?  The  hon. 
member  went  on  to  remark,  that 
he  understood  no  proceedings  of 
the  late  privy  council,  except  the 
reporr,  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
princess  of  Wales.  This  was  the 
case  in  1 806 ;  but  he  submitted 
that  copies  of  all  those  examina¬ 
tions  should  he  given  to  her.  The 
honourable  member  then  concluded 
by  moving  two  resolutions  to  the 
following  purport*: 

“  1st,  Resolved,  That  it  has  been 
stated  to  this  house,  by  a  member 
thereof,  who  lias  offered  to  prove 
the  same  by  witnesses  at  the  bar 
of  this  house,  that  in  the  year 
JS06  a  commission  was  signed 
under  his  majesty’s  royal  sign 
manual,  authorizing  and  directing 
the  then  lord  chancellor,  Drskine, 


earl  Spencer,  the  then  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department, 
lord  Grenville,  the  then  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  then  and 
present  lord  chief-justice,  Ellen- 
borough,  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  certain  written  declarations, 
communicated  to  his  majesty  by 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  touching  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales.  That  the  said  commis¬ 
sioners,  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
authority  and  direction,  did  enter 
into  an  examination  of  several  wit¬ 
nesses  ;  and  that  they  delivered  to 
his  majesty  a  report  of  such  ex¬ 
amination,  and  also  of  their  judge¬ 
ment  on  the  several  parts  alleged 
against  her  royal  highness  ;  which 
report,  signed  by  the  four  com¬ 
missioners  aforesaid,  and  dated  on 
the  14th  of  July  1806,  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  copies  of  the  de¬ 
clarations,  examinations,  deposi¬ 
tions,  and  other  documents  on 
which  it  was  founded.  That  it 
has  been  stated  to  this  house,  in 
manner  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
written  accusations  against  her  royal 
highness  expressly  asserted,  *  That 
her  royal  highness  had  been  preg¬ 
nant  in  the  year  1802,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  illicit  intercourse;  and 
that  she  had  in  the  same  year  been 
secretly  delivered  of  a  male  child, 
which  child  had  ever  since  that 
period  been  brought  up  by  her 
royal  highness  in  her  own  house, 
and  under  her  immediate  inspec¬ 
tion.’  That  the  report  further  stated, 
that  the  commissioners  ‘  first  ex¬ 
amined  on  oath  the  principal  in¬ 
formants,  sir  John  Douglas  and 
Charlotte  his  wife,  \vho  both  par¬ 
ticularly  swore,  the  former  to  his 
having  observed  the  fact  of  the 
pregnancy  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  the  other  to  all  the  important 
particulars  contained  in  her  former 
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declaration,  and  before  referred  to/ 
and  that  report  added,  4  that  the 
examinations  are  annexed  to  the 
report,  and  are  circumstantial  and 
positive/  That  the  commissioners 
stated,  as  the  result  of  their  ex¬ 
amination,  4  their  perfect  conviction 
that  there  is  no  foundation  what¬ 
ever  for  believing  that  the  child 
now  with  the  princess  is  the  child 
of  her  royal  highness,  or  that  she 
was  delivered  of  any  child  in  1802, 
or  that  she  was  pregnant  in  that 
year  /  and  that  the  commissioners 
added,  4  That  this  was  their  clear 
and  unanimous  judgement,  formed 
upon  full  deliberation,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  without  hesitation,  on  the 
result  of  the  whole  inquiry/  That 
therefore  the  honour  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
sacred  right  ofthe  princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  the  safety  of  the  throne, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
do  all  unite  in  most  imperious  call 
on  this  house,  to  institute  now, 
while  the  witnesses  on  both  sides 
are  still  living,  and  while  all  the 
charges  are  capable  of  being  clearly 
established  or  clearly  disproved,  an 
ample  and  impartial  investigation 
•of  all  the  allegations,  facts,  and 
circumstances  appertaining  to  this 
most  important  subject  of  inquiry. 

“  2d,  Resolved,  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  the  prince 
regent,  requesting  that  his  royal 
highness  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  order  that  a  copy  of  a  report, 
made  to  his  majesty  on  the  14th 
day  of  July  1806,  by  the  then 
lord  chancellor,  Erskine,  earl 
Spencer,  lord  Grenville,  and  lord 
chief-justice  Ellei  thorough,  touch¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  her  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  princess  of  Wales,  be  laid 
before  the  house,  together  with  the 
copies  of  certain  written  documents 
annexed  to  the  said  report/’ 

Lord  Castlereagh  opposed  the 
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motion,  and  began  by  observing 
upon  the  singular  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  honourable  mover,, 
in  first  calling  upon  the  house  to 
agree  with  him  in  all  the  facts 
stated  in  his  first  resolution,  and 
then  asking  for  information  on  the 
same  subject  in  his  second  motion: 
at  all  events,  the  information 
ought  to  have  preceded  the  con¬ 
clusions  from  it.  His  lordship 
could  not  conceive,  from  any 
reasons  that  had  been  given  by  the 
honourable  member,  that  the  house 
would  entertain  any  serious  doubt 
that  the  papers  called  for  by  the 
honourable  mover  were  not  at  all 
necessary  to  remove  any  appre¬ 
hension  as  to  the  successor  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms.  The 
commissioners  of  1806  had  not 
been  commissioners  for  the  trial  of 
the  princess,  but  as  privy  coun¬ 
sellors,  commissioners  of  inquiry  ; 
and  the  appointment  of  such  privy- 
counsellors  for  such  purposes  was 
the  constant  practice  in  all  periods 
of  the  history  of  this  country.  If, 
however,  the  honourable  mover 
was  serious  in  his  opinion  that  the 
commission  of  1806  was  an  im¬ 
proper  tribunal  to  have  reviewed 
the  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Wales,  did  he  think  the  house  of 
commons  a  proper  place  to  try 
either  the  princess  of  Wales  for 
treason,  or  to  sit  in  judgement 
upon  the  levity  of  her  manners  ? 
It  was  rather  extraordinary  in  the 
honourable  member  to  call  upon 
the  house  of  commons  to  clear  up 
the  doubts  on  a  subject,  when  he 
had  expressed  no  doubts  of  Ins 
own.  The  two  learned  judges  who 
were  part  of  the  commission,  lords 
Erskine  and  Ellenborougb,  had 
entertained  no  doubts :  they,  with 
their  skill  and  legal  habits,  had 
been  able  to'  trace  the  whole  trans¬ 
action  to  its  source  :  it  was  not 
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a  judgement  upon  credibility  of 
witnesses  only,  not  upon  the  in¬ 
consistency  alone  of  lady  Douglas’s 
testimony,  but  the  real  mother  of 
this  child.  Ann  Austin  was  ad¬ 
duced,  and  its  birth,  with  every 
circumstance  attending  it,  had  been 
clearly  proved  to  the  commission. 
This  report,  too,  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  with  all  the  evidence  on 
which  it  was  founded,  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  majesty’s  then  mini¬ 
sters  ;  and  they,  upon  oath,  had 
unanimously  confirmed  that  report. 
This  was  not  all — the  same  report 
and  evidence  had  been  referred  to 
the  subsequent  administration;  and 
they  in  like  manner,  on  their  oaths, 
had  unanimously  declared  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  her  royal  highness.  Hislord- 
ship  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  if  any 
great  doubt  could  be  entertained 
by  his  majesty’s  subjects  on  this 
important  and  delicate  question, 
some  declaration  from  parliament, 
as  to  the  succession,  might  not 
become  necessary  ;  but  'when  such 
doubts  have  been  so  repeatedly 
negatived,  would  it  not,  he  asked, 
be  giving  a  sort  of  weight  and 
authority  to  the  evidence  of  lady 
Douglas  ?  Jf  the  affidavits  of  pro¬ 
fligate  persons  were  thus  to  be 
sanctioned,  where  would  be  the 
,end  of  such  attempts  ?  Fortunately 
there  never  wras  a  case  that  could 
excite  so  little  hesitation.  A  more 
monstrous  proposition, than  to  legis¬ 
late  on  lady  Douglas’s  evidence, 
was  never  heard.  The  honourable 
mover  had  complained  that  no 
proceedings  had  been  instituted 
against  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas. 
His  lordship  had  to  state,  that  the 
first  cabinet dis.inctly  recommended 
a  reference  to  the  then  law  officers 
of  the  crown  to  consider  of  such  a 
prosecution  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
instituted,  it  did  not  arise  from  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  lav/ 


officers  as  to  the  punishment  that 
would  be  brought  down  upon  the 
degraded  and  guilty  heads  of  sir 
John  and  lady  Douglas,  but  it  was 
from  a  wish  to  avoid  bringing 
such  subjects  before  the  public. 
The  noble  lord  added,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  push  the  subject  fur- 
ther ;  he  was  treading  on  delicate 
ground.  He  thought  the  only 
effect  of  the  present  motion  would 
be,  to  make  the  house  of  commons 
a  channel  for  poisoning  the  public 
mind.  Upon  the  subject  of  the 
late  letter  the  noble  lord  declined 
saying  any  thing  at  present,  that 
not  being  before  the  house. 

Sir  S.  Romjlly  commenced  by 
observing,  that  the  honourable 
member  (Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone) 
had  indulged  himself  in  such  strong 
terms  of  censure  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  1 806,  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  preserve  silence. 
No  impartial  man  who  knew  under 
what  circumstances  that  inquiry 
originated,  or  in  what  manner  it 
was  conducted,  would  think  that 
any  blame  was  imputable  to  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned  in  it.  Some  time  in 
the  latter  end  of  1805,  he  received 
the  commands  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  attend  him  at  Carlton- 
house  :  he  accordingly  waited  on 
his  royal  highness,  when  the  prince 
was  pleased  to  tell  him  that  he 
wished  to  consult  him  on  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  him¬ 
self,  to  his  family,,  and  to  the  state  ; 
that  it  was  at  lord  Thurlow’s  re¬ 
commendation  he  had  sent  for  him ; 
and  that  he  had  selected  him  be¬ 
cause  he  was  unconnected  with 


iiiiiibcijj  dnu.  unconnected  with  p 
tics.  His  royal  highness  then  sta 
information  he  had  received  on 
conduct  of  the  princess,  and  s 
that  it  should  be  put  down 
writing,  and  submitted  to  him 
his  advice.  After  having 
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dered  it  with  the  utmost  care  and 
anxiety,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  royal  highness,  containing  his 
sentiments  on  the  matter, in  Decem¬ 
ber  1805.  After  he  gave  that 
opinion,  his  royal  highness  took 
every  possible  means  to  ascertain 
what  credit  was  due  to  the  parties 
whose  testimony  had  been  given. 
In  the  change  of  administration 
which  shortly  followed,  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed 
solicitor-general ;  and  in  March 
1806  he  received  his  majesty’s 
commands  to  confer  with  lord 
Thurlow  on  this  important  busi¬ 
ness.  Lord  Thurlow  desired  him 
to  tell  the  prince  of  Wales,  that 
the  information  was  of  a  nature 
much  too  important  for  his  royal 
highness  not  to  take  some  steps  in 
consequence  of  it.  This  he  com¬ 
municated  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  the 
facts,  as  stated,  were  submitted  to 
some  of  the  king’s  ministers.  An 
authority  was  then  issued  under 
the  king’s  sign  manual  to  certain 
members  of  the  privy  council,  to 
take  up  the  investigation  of  the 
whole  of  the  case0  Many  meetings 
were  held,  and  many  witnesses  were 
examined  thereupon  :  and  he(sir 
Romilly)  was  the  only  other  per¬ 
son  present,  besides  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  at  these  examinations, 
which  were  conducted  by  the  four 
noble  lords  mentioned,  and  he 
took  down  all  the  depositions.  He 
believed  that  he  was  selected  for 
this  purpose  in  preference  to  the 
attorney-general,  merely  because 
it  was  thought,  that  if  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  institute  any  ju¬ 
dicial  or  legislative  proceedings 
upon  it,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Utmost  secrecy  should  be  observed ; 
that  he  already  knew  all  the  facts  ; 
and  that  it  was  better  that  they 
should  be  known  to  only  five,  in* 
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stead  of  six  persons,  which  must 
have  been  the  case  if  the  attorney- 
general  had  been  applied  to.  He 
declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  no  inquiry  was  ever 
conducted  with  more  impartiality, 
nor  was  there  ever  evinced  a  greater 
desire  to  discharge  justly  a  great 
public  duty.  He  was,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  the  motion  ought  to 
be  negatived. 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  said,  if 
the  motion  went  off,  and  nothing 
was  said  of  this  letter,  the  princess 
of  Wales  was  most  unhappily  and 
unfortunately  situated.  The  noble 
lord  talked  of  poisoning  the  public 
mind,  by  publishing  the  case  and 
just  demands  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  ;  he'  only  knew  by  public 
rumour  that  the  letter  written  by 
the  princess  of  Wales,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1806,  to  the  king,  calling  so 
emphatically  for  publicity,  and  a 
more  fair  tribunal,  had  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  lord  Eldon,  by  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval,  and  by  sir  Thomas  Plomer, 
This  fact  had  often  been  asserted 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  never  denied  by  him.  The 
last  person  named  (sir  Thomas 
Plomer)  now  sat  opposite,  and 
might  deny  it  if  he  could.  Mr. 
Whitbread  put  it  to  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  if  it  was  not  known  to  him, 
that  all  that  had  been  said  by  the 
honourable  mover,  aye  more, 
much  more,  had  been  printed  by 
Mr.  Perceval,  lord  Eldon,  and  the 
cabinet  of  which  he  ( the  noblelord) 
was  one,  for  the  satisfaction,  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  Europe  ? 
He  inquired  if  garbled  accounts  of 
this  transaction  were  not  now  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world,  under  the 
authority  of  the  present  cabinet? 
Mr.  Whitbread  then  enfered  into  a 
narrative  relating  to  the  recent 
letter  to  the  regent  from  the  prin¬ 
cess,  This  letter  was  twice  returned 
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unopened  ;  the  princess  then  only 
required  that  her  petition  (for  such 
k  was)  might  be  read  to  his  royal 
highness.  This  favour  was  at 
length  granted,  and  a  cold  answer 
was  sent  from  the  minister,  stating 
that  the  prince  had  nothing  to  say. 
Then,  after  twice  returning  the 
letter  unopened,  and  refusing  to 
say  any  thing  in  reply  when  it  was 
opened,  it  at  last"  met  the  public 
eye,  ministers  advise  the  regent  to 
summon  a  privy  council,  and  then 
came  the  most  extraordinary  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  lords  Castle- 
reagh  and  Eldon  :  they  refer,  not 
to  the  recent  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness,  but  to  her  conduct  in 
2806  ;  and  for  such  conduct  she  is 
to  be  punished,  and  not  for  any 
thing  done  by  her  in  1807,  1808, 
1809,  or  any  subsequent  year. 
ei  Then,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  “  under  wfyat  circumstances 
stand  their  famous  proceedings  of 
3806,  for  which  alone  her  royal 
highness  is  to  be  punished?  All 
the  witnesses  against  her,  perjured 
and  blasted  !  It  is  so  admitted 
by  the  noble  lord,  and  yet  he  and 
lord  Eldon  mix  up  this  old  hash  of 
evidence  as  the  only  testimony  that 
could  be  found  to  affect  the  piincess 
of  Wales.  But  was  not  this  famous 
evidence  in  1806  laid  before  the 
prince’s  legal  advisers,  Mr.  Adam, 
Mr.  Cai  ro w,  and  Mr.  Jekyll?  1 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
last  insidious  paragraph  of  that 
opinion  came  before  the  pubhc  ? 
whether  it  was  not  so  made  public 
from  authority  ?  Again  ;  had  not 
the  cabinet  of  1807  all  the  evidence 
given  in  1806  before  it,  and  the 
legal  opinion  of  the  prince’s  lawyers 
I  just  referred  to  into  the  bargain, 
when  their  verdict  of  unqualified 
acquittal  was  given  ?  From  this 
verdict  they  now  seem  to  shrink, 
because  die  evidence  is  stale  and 


forgotten.”  Mr.  Whitbread  theai 
read  the  minute  of  council  of  1807  ; , 
it  was  signed  by  lords  Castlereagh 
and  Eldon,  and  doubted  the  legality 
of  the  commission  that  sat  upon  the 
council  in  1806 — Yet  (added  Mr. 
Whitbread)  these  noble  lords,  who 
in  1807  doubt  the  legality  of  the 
proceedings  of  1806,  now  go  back 
to  those  same  proceedings  of  1806 
as  their  only  guide.  He  then  read 
that  part  of  the  minute  of  1807,  that 
not  only  entirely  acquits  the  princess 
of  Wales  of  every  charge  of  crimi¬ 
nality  brought  against  her  by  the 
Douglases,  but  exculpates  her  like¬ 
wise  from  every  hint  of  unguarded 
levity  attributed  to  her  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  in  1806.  “  Do  then,” 

said  Mr.  Whitbread,  “  do  lord 
Castlereagh  or  lord  Eldon  mean  to 
escape  from  their  words?  There 
never. was  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty 
like  this.  Is  it  to  be  permitted  to 
go  back  to  evidence  given  before 
this  sentence  of  acquittal,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  a  new  verdict  of  Guilty  ? 
Was  ever  woman  so  triumphant? 
Let  the  pubhc  recollect  that  no  one 
act  has  passed  since  1807,  that  the 
active  breath  of  slander  has  dared 
to  bring  against  the  princess  of 
Wales.  The  honourable  member 
then  read  the  late  report,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  observe  that  the  noble 
lord  had  tauntingly  asserted  that 
the  pi  incess  of  Wales  had,  doubt¬ 
less,  some  legal  adviser,  or  some 
friends  within  those  walls,  who 
would  be  found  to  advocate  her 
cause.  It  had  been  so.  She  had 
a  powerful  legal  adviser  in  that 
house  in  the  late  Mr.  Perceval. 
Many  too  of  the  most  able  men  in 
the  country,  in  the  house  and  out 
of  it,  had  been  her  friends  and 
advisers;  among  them  he  could 
name  lord  Eldon,  sir  T.  Plomer, 
and  sir  William  Scctt.  It  was  due 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Perceval,  to- 
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state,  that  to  h!s  dying  day  he 
always  publicly  proclaimed  the 
innocence  of  the  princess ;  but  as 
for  her  other  surviving  friends, 
they  were  mute.  No  doubt  the 
princess  had  her  legal  adviser,  and 
who  would  never  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  duties  of  his  situ¬ 
ation,  or  disown  his  being  such  ad¬ 
viser,  to  him  who  had  any  right  to 
question  him  :  for  himself,  in  per¬ 
forming  what  he  did,  he  would  not 
call  himself  the  triend  of  the  prin¬ 
cess  or  Wales,  but  the  friendof  jus¬ 
tice.  Was  her  royal  highness  at 
least  not  entitled  to  the  common 
courtesy  belonging  to  her  sex  i 
Had  she  attempted  more  than  had 
been  done,  in  the  brutal  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  the  unfortunate 
Ann  Bullen,  who  asked  to  be  de¬ 
clared  innocent,  or  proved  to  be 
guilty  r  Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  a 
most  animated  speech  amidst  shouts 
of  ao  lause,  and  moved  an  amend- 
ment  for  the  production  of  the  report 
recently  made  by  the  individuals  se¬ 
lected  from  the  privy-council. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  would 
come  at  once  to  the  letter  of  her 
royal  highness  :  and  if  lie  spoke  of 
it  with  plainness,  it  would  be  as  the 
letter  ot  her  legal  advisers.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  her,  if  she 
nov/  had  such  advisers  as  she  for- 
-  merly  had.  In  respect  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  was  made  of  the  prince 
having  refused  to  read  her  letter, 
it  was  notv  for  the  house  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  parties  under 
the  long  and  settled  separation 
which  existed.  This  was  a  matter 
of  private  arrangement,  and  long 
ago  the  prince  had  determined  that 
no  correspondence  should  take 
place  ;  and  he  could  acquaint  the 
house  that  this  was  not  the  first 
letter  which  had  been  sent  back. 
But  this  complaint  was  founded  on 
a  supposition  that  some  punishment 


had  been  inflicted  on  the  princess 
by  the  restraints  that  were  placed 
on  the  intercourse  between  her  and 
her  daughter.  He  would  state  to 
the  house  how  the  case  was,  and 
then  it  would  see  that  no  such 
punishment  was  intended.  When 
the  princess  Charlotte  went  to 
Windsor,  the  prince  altered  the 
arrangement  under  which  the  prin¬ 
cess  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
her,  from  once  a  week  to  once  a 
fortnight,  that  less  interruption  of 
her  studies  might  happen  v  fre¬ 
quent  journeys  to  London,  and  it 
was  not  intended  to  require  the 
alteration  to  continue  longer  than 
during  the  princess’s  residence  at 
Windsor.  This  was  the  whole  of 
what  was  magnified  into  a  great 
infliction  of  punishment  and  in¬ 
ference  of  guilt,  and  he  was  sure 
the  house  would  see  it,  as  he  did, 
to  be  a  matter  in  no  ways  sufficient 
to  justify  the  letter  of  her  royal 
highness.  In  respect  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  prince,  he  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  secure  sound 
advice.  He  called  in  all  the  heads 
of  the  law  and  the  church,  to  ad¬ 
vise  merely  to  one  point,  what  re¬ 
straints  should  be  placed  on  the 
intercourse  between  the  princess 
and  her  daughter.  There  never 
was  a  stronger  imputation  cast  on 
any  one  than  was  cast  on  the 
prince  by  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  letter  of  the  princess  —  it  was 
an  appeal  to  the  country  against 
their  prince,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
child  against  her  parent.  But  of 
all  the  paragraphs  of  the  letter,  that 
which  relates  to  the  canting  para¬ 
graph  about  the  confirmation,  is 
the  most  reprehensible;  for,  if  her 
royal  highness  had  ever  spoken  to 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  tutor 
of  the  princess,  on  the  suoject, 
with  a  wish  on  her  part  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed,  he  could  have 
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told  her  that  it  was  his  majesty’s 
express  wish  it  should  not  take  place 
till  the  princess  had  attained  her 
eighteenth  year.  The  country,  he 
was  sure,  would  feel  the  prince  had 
discharged  his  duty  ;  and  that  his 
consultation  with  the  council  on 
the  education  of  his  child  was  a 
proof  of  his  love  of  his  people,  by 
referring  for  advice  to  his  council  ; 
and  that  he  had  shown  an  anxious^ 
desire  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
educating  his  daughter,  with  a  just 
sense  of  its  great  importance. 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer  spoke  on 
the  same  side. 

Mr.  Wortley  said,  he  felt  very 
warmly  on  this  occasion,  as  a  man 
of  honour  and  a  gentleman,  but  he 
could  not  vote  either  for  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  or  the  amendment. 
He  must  at  the  same  time  say,  it 
was  not  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  that  induced  him  to  come  to 
this  determination,  for  he  had  left 
the  points  which  are  the  most  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  discussion  without  any 
answer.  He  considered  this  a  most 
galling  and  disgraceful  subject,  no 
less  than  dragging  the  royal  family 
before  the  house.  The  true  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whether  ministers  had 
done  their  duty,  first  to  their  king, 
and  secondly  to  their  country  ?  In 
his  opinion,  the  four  commissioners' 
appointed  in  1806  had  gone  further 
than  they  were  required  to  do.  The 
commission  were  to  examine  into  a 
charge  of  one  kind  only  ;  hut  from 
the  evidence  brought  to  support 
this,  they  formed  another,  and  thus 
exceeded  their  jurisdiction.  If  their 
report  was  only  to  go  to  the  king, 
this  circumstance  would  not  have 
been  material ;  but  as  it  was  to  go 
to  the  princess,  it  was  sure  to  be 
productive  of  difficulties,  such  as 
no  woman  could  submit,  without 
complaint,  to  the  imputations  that 
were  cast  upon  her.  But  passing 


by  this  report,  the  next  to  be  cottv 
sidered  is  that  of  1807,  which  is  a 
complete  acquittal  as  to  every 
point-  This  the  noble  lord  has  not : 
denied  in  his  speech  ;  but  the  mini-  * 
sters  of  that  day  not  only  acquitted 
her  royal  highness,  but  went  further, 
and  advised  his  majesty  to  receive 
the  princess  at  court.  With  such  a 
report  in  existence,  why  was  it 
necessary  now  to  ransack  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  1 806,  and  to  rake  together 
the  documents  of  that  period,  to 
found  a  report  upon  what  regula¬ 
tions  were  necessary  to  govern  the 
intercourse  between  the  princess 
and  her  daughter  ?^-documents,  ir* 
crushing  which  the  noble  lord  had 
formerly  been  a  party.  If,  instead 
of  such  an  unjustifiable  proceeding, 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
had  been  advised  to  say,  I  am  the 
father  of  this  child,  and  |  will  act 
as  a  father  is  empowered  to  do — I 
am  prince  of  these  realms,  and  I 
will  exercise  my  prerogative  of 
educating  the  successor  to  the 
throne — the  country  would  have 
been  satisfied,  in  his  opinion,  as  he 
did  not  conceive  the  princess  was  so 
popular  as  to  fear  that  such  advice, 
would  not  have  been  universally 
approved  of.  The  hon.  member 
said,  he  had  as  high  feelings  for 
royalty  as  any  man;  but  he  must 
say,  all  proceedings  like  these  con¬ 
tribute  to  pull  it  down.  He  was 
very  sorry  we  had  a  family  who  do 
not  take  warning  from  what  is  said 
and  thought  concerning  them. 
They  seemed  to  be  the  only  persons 
in  the  country  who  were  wholly 
regardless  of  their  own  welfare  and 
respectability.  He  would  not  have 
the  regent  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul,  and  think  his  conduct 
will  bear  him  harmless  through  al\ 
these  transactions^  He  said  this 
with  no  disrespect  to  him,  or  his 
family;  no  man  was  moie  attached 
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to  the  house  of  Brunswick  than  he 
was ;  but  if  he  had  a  sister  in  the 
same  situation,  he  would  say  she 
was  exceedingly  ill  treated. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  fully  participated 
in  what  fell  from  the  honourable 
member  who  spoke  last :  if  his 
Sister  bad  been,  treated  as  the  prin¬ 
cess  had  been,  he  should  feel  ex¬ 
tremely  sore.  He  regretted  he 
could  not  see  his  way  clear  how 
justice  could  be  done  to  the  prin¬ 
cess,  and  therefore  he  wished  hi» 
honourable  friend  would  explain 
what  further  proceedings  he  had  in 
contemplation  ^ 

Mr.  Ponsonby  could  not  agree  to 
the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend; 
yet  he  was  almost  inclined  so  to  do, 
from  the  admirable,  incomparable, 
resistless  eloquence  with  which  he 
urged  it.  He  would  ask,  Is  it  com¬ 
petent  for  this  house  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  princess’s  letter  ?  The 
report  of  1806  ought  not  to  be  laid 
before  the  house.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  it  that  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
their  consideration  ?  Suppose  the 
report  on  the  table,  what  could  they 
do  with  it  ?  Could  they  address  the 
regent  for  a  trial  ?  could  they  con¬ 
demn  ?  could  they  acquit  ?  This 
is  truly  an  attack  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  defence  of  the  noble 
lord  worthy  of  the  newspapers 
tvhich  advocate  his  cause.  He 
denied  that  any  person  in  oppo¬ 
sition  had  any  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  papers,  or  with 
any  part  of  the  transaction  ;  he  dis¬ 
claimed  all  knowledge  of  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  therein,  and  he  should 
despise  any  one  who  could  make 
the  royal  quarrels  a  source  to  prove 
a  stepping-stone  to  office:  he  had 
never  so  done ;  those  he  acted  with 
had  never  so  done ;  and  he  wished 
he  could  say  as  much  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  that  all  could 
lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and 


say  the  same.  He  despised  such 
base  and  despicable  conduct  from 
the  bottom  of  his  soul. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  provided  he 
should  succeed  in  his  motion  of  to¬ 
night,  and  Obtain  the  report  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  to  the  speaker,  it  certainly  wa$ 
hrs  intention,  in  the  event  of  success 
to  his  first  motion,  to  have  followed 
it  up  by  motions  for  such  papers  as 
might  appear  necessary  for  the  fur- 
therelucidationofthebusines,andfof 
the  justification  or  conviction  of  the 
person  who  had  thrown  herself,  as 
a  last  resource,  upon  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  the  house.  But  the  few 
hours  which  had  passed  since  he 
moved  his  amendment,  had  so  en¬ 
tirely  altered  the  state  of  the  case, 
that  he  should  not  now  even  press 
a  division.  The  most  complete  de¬ 
fiance  on  the  part  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  had  been  thrown  out,  in  the 
presence  of  those  persons  who  had 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  inquiry, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire 
into  every  part  of  her  Conduct-- 
who  have  the  means  of  searching 
her  very  heart.  So  completely  did 
she  now  appear  acquitted  of  all 
possible  imputation  of  blame,  even 
by  the  persons  from  whom  the 
aspersions  were,  by  the  world,  sup¬ 
posed,  in  the  last  report,  to  have 
been  thrown  upon  her,  that  it  was 
in  his  mind  unnecessary  to  press  the 
matter  to  a  division.  Her  inno¬ 
cence  was  acknowledged  entire- 
complete.  To  such  restrictions  as 
the  prince  regent,  in  his  capacity 
of  father  to  the  princess  Charlotte, 
or  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
might  think  proper  to  impose  upon 
her  intercourse  with  her  daughter, 
she  must  submit.  It  was  her  lot. 
But  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  her  reputation  hence¬ 
forward  was,  by  the  confession  of 
all,  without  imputation  or  reproach. 

From 
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From  these  considerations, he  should 
not  press  a  division. 

Mr.  Canning  could  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  praise  the  honest  and  manly 
warmth  shown  by  Mr.  Whitbread: 
but  all  motions  similar  to  the 
present  he  should  resist.  He  never 
would  consent  to  support  that 
which,  however  plausible  at  the 
moment,  'would  endanger  the  per¬ 
manent  interests  of  the  country. 
Besides,  the  necessity  of  such  mo¬ 
tions  is  lessened,  if  the  object  be  to 
declare  the  entire  acquittal  of  the 
princess;  because, from  the  tone  of 
the  noblelord,  as  well  as  his  repeated 
declarations  of  her  innocence,  further 
proceedings  are  unnecessary.  He 
was  prepared  to  assert  and  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  words  and  meaning 
of  the  cabinet  report  in  1807  con¬ 
veyed  a  complete.,  satisfactory,  and 
unlimited  acquittal.  He  would  not 
have  supported  the  late  minute  of 
the  council,  had  he  been  in  the 
cabinet ;  he  should  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  say  that  his  royal  highness 
was  the  master  of  his  own  family  ; 
as  father  and  sovereign,  he  had  a 
right  to  direct  and  control  the 
conduct  of  his  daughter,  and  to 
regulate  whom  she  should  see,  and 
whom  she  should  not  see.  The 
minute,  he  was  glad  to  hear  owned, 
left  acquitted  innocence  as  it  was 
before  the  council  made  their  re¬ 
port.  It  is  hard  to  stop  these  dis¬ 
cussions  here  ;  but  it  is  better  they 
should  be  so  done,  than  left  where 
it  would  be  difficult  to  control 
their  circulation.  He  entirely  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  original  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  letter,  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  mischief.  He  would  not 
have  raised  the  flame  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  other  persons  to  assist 
the  cabinet,  which  has  given  to 
the  proceeding  a  character  of  un¬ 
easiness  and  anxiety  that  has  been 
very  injurious* 
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Sir  W.  Garrow  maintained,  that 
the  prince  regent  was  placed,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  letter  in  print, 
in  a  situation  that  forced  him  to 
take  the  opinion  of  grave  and  ho¬ 
nourable  persons  as  to  the  line  he 
was  to  take  upon  this  subject.  He 
denied  being  a  party  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  extract  which  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  some  days  back. 
What  took  place  was  this  :  he  and. 
Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Jekyll  were  nott 
called  to  revise  the  proceedings  of: 
the  council  in  1806,  but  they  were? 
commanded  by  the  prince  to  give? 
their  opinions  upon  questions  pro¬ 
posed  to  them.  They  met  at  his4 
house,  locked  up  all  the  papers; 
while  the  subject  was  in  discussion  ;  . 
they  destroyed  all  the  copies  but* 
one,  and  he  had  not  seen  the  papers 
since,  till  he  was  shown  the  extract 
that  was  printed  in  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Yorke  requested  Mr.  C. 
Johnstone  to  withdraw  his  motion. 
Mr.  C.  Johnstone  refused  to  do  so  ;; 
adding,  that  it  was  a  proud  day  for 
him,  because  it  had  completely  esta-  - 
blished  the  innocence  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 

The  question  was  put,  and  Mr. 
C.  Johnstone’s  motion  was  nega-’ 
tived  without  a  division. 

March  17- — Mr.  Whitbread  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  from  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas,  requesting  to 
be  permitted  to  reswear  their  depo¬ 
sitions  before  such  a  tribunal  as 
would  subject  them  to  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  if  they  proved  to  be  false.  The 
honourable  member  expressed  his 
indignation  at  the  obscene  and  dis¬ 
gusting  depositions  of  lady  Dou¬ 
glas  and  others,  that  appeared  to 
have  been  published  by  authority, 
though,  they,  had  been  repeatedly 
declared  to  be  unworthy  of  credit ; 
and  observed,  that  he  had  heard 
that  another  inquiry  was  going  on 
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fcnder  the  direction  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  Mr.  Conant  the  magis¬ 
trate,  and  others,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  other  ministers,  though 
it  was  a  matter  of  state.  He  then 
read  a  deposition  of  Mrs.  Lisle, 
which  h’ad  been  put  into  his  hands, 
and  which  explained,  that  the  prin¬ 
cess,  being  taken  ill  in  the  night, 
got  up  to  procure  a  light  when  seen 
in  the  female  servant’s  room.  He 
likewise  condemned  the  mode  of 
questioning  adopted  by  the  lords 
commissioners,  as  showing  an  eager 
desire  to  find  guilt.  A  gentleman 
of  integrity  and  honour,  he  said, 
had  this  morning  put  into  his  hands 
a  correct  copy  of  the  full  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Lisle,  He  did  not  himself 
mean  to  vouch  for  its  authenticity  ; 
but  he  would  read  some  parts  of  it, 
to  show  how  much  it  differed  from 
the  deposition  given  to  the  public. 
Some  of  the  questions  put  to  Mrs. 
Lisle  were  highly  ridiculous,  un¬ 
fair,  and  improper;  nor  were  seve¬ 
ral  of  those  said  in  the  evidence  to 
have  been  put  by  lord  Erskine, 
such  as  could  be  expected  of  that 
great  lawyer.  When  they  had 
asked  Mrs.  Lisle  whether  captain 
Manby  was  not  in  the  habit  of  al¬ 
ways  sitting  next  the  princess  at 
dinner,  and  she  had  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  they  then  put  a  ri¬ 
diculous  question,  to  know  whether 
their  modes  of  sitting  at  dinner  re¬ 
sembled  that  in  which  she  and  the 
four  commissioners  sat  round  the 
table  where  the  examinations  were 
carried  on.  They  also  asked,  if  the 
princess  and  captain  Manby  did 
not  sit  apart  from  the  rest ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Lisle  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  they  asked-— What  do 
you  suppose  they  talked  about  ? 
To  which  her  answer  was,  that 
she  did  not  hear.  Mr,  Whit¬ 
bread  said,  he  could  hardly  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  lawyer  would 
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allow  such  questions  to  be  put 
to  a  witness,  especially  the  two 
noble  lords  who  were  concerned  in 
these  examinations.  When  Mrs. 
Lisle  was  asked,  whether  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  princess  of  Wales  was 
such  as  became  a  married  woman  ? 
she  did  not  answer  in  the  manner 
stated  in  her  deposition,  but  in  a 
way  more  collected  and  dignified. 
To  the  question,  what  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  her  talking  particularly  to 
captain  Manby  ?  she  replied,  that 
she  did  not  know.  But  he  would 
ask,  was  it  not  natural  that  the 
princess  of  Wales,  when  excluded 
from  that  high  sphere  of  society  in 
which  she  ought  to  move,  should 
amuse  herself  in  conversation  with 
a  stranger  who  was  likely  to  have 
something  new  to  communicate  to 
her,  rather  than  that  she  should  con¬ 
fine  herself  to  what  she  could  al- 
wayscommand — the  conversation  of 
her  own  ladies  ?  From  the  nature  of 
several  of  the  questions  put  to  Mrs. 
Lisle,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
commissioners  were  fishing  for 
something,  as  if  in  a  cross-exami¬ 
nation.  After  a  few  remarks  on 
the  account  given  in  Mrs.  Lisle’s 
evidence  relative  to  captain  Hood 
and  Mr.  Chester,  be  remarked, 
either  that  this  evidence  was  false, 
or  that  the  noble  lords  acted  hastily. 
Was  it  not  very  silly  to  hear  them 
gravely  ask  her,  whether  Mr.  Ches¬ 
ter  was  not  a  very  handsome  man  ? 
And  did  it  become  the  grave  cha¬ 
racter  of  two  eminent  lawyers  to 
ask,  why  the  princess  of  Wales  got 
up  at  night,  and  went  into  her  ser¬ 
vant’s  room  for  a  light Must  the 
princess  be  denied  that  which  would 
be  permitted  to  every  woman  in 
the  kingdom  ?  Mrs.  Lisle  said,  she 
heard  the  princess  say,  that  she  had 
done  so  because  she  was  ill,  and 
wanted  a  candle.  Flow  then  could 
this  deposition  be  admitted  as  evi- 
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dence  of  guilt  in  the  princess,  when 
the  answers  of  Mrs.  Lisle  were 
more  calculated  to  show  her  inno¬ 
cence  ?  The  princess  had  been  for 
eleven  years,  and  still  continues, 
tinder  persecution  ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  nothing  has  been  fairly  proved 
against  her,  though  a  great  portion 
of  the  talent  of  the  country  had 
been  employed  against  her.  Why 
were  fresh  examinations  instituted 
last  autumn  ?  Why,  at  the  time 
that  the  princess  of  Wales  had  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  queen  about  the 
confirmation  of  the  princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  was  no  intimation  given  to 
her  of  the  king’s  injunction  on  that 
subject  ?  Why  was  fto  resttaint 
laid  on  her  intercourse  with  her 
daughter  in  1806,  while  the  exami¬ 
nations  against  her  were  going  on  ? 
She  had  not  now,  as  formerly,  the 
happiness  of  having  lord  Eldon  for 
her  adviser :  no,  of  late  he  had 
preferred  the  duty  of  being  the 
bearer  of  stern  messages,  rather 
than  the  office  of  intercession  and 
consolation.  She  had  acted  very 
properly,  m  his  opinion,  of  late ; 
for,  asjsoon  as  the  restricted  terms 
of  intercourse  were  communicated 
to  her,  she  immediately  remonstra¬ 
ted  ;  and  though  her  letter  to  the 
prince  had  been  blamed  by  many, 
he  could  not  but  say,  upon  a  com¬ 
parison  of  them*  that  it  was  infi¬ 
nitely  more  becoming  and  respect¬ 
ful  than  those  she  sent  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  1 807  to  the 
king  j  and  though  he  wTould  not 
have  advised  her  to  send  the  letter, 
he  saw  nothing  improper  in  her 
letter  to  the  prince.  Even  from 
the  confession  of  her  opponents,  it 
was  not  the  prayer,  or  the  contents, 
but  the  publication  of  that  letter 
that  was  blamed.  In  speaking  of 
the  princess  of  Wales,  he  asked, 
Should  she  leave  the  country  ? 
Was  it  for  innocence  to  fly?  She 


of  all  persons  in  the  world,  in  iht 
exalted  rank  in  which  she  had  beer 
placed,  was  the  most  unprotected; 
Let  the  house  look  to  the  circum-i 
stances  which  had  brought  on  those 
accusations  •,  how  she  had  been 
elevated  to  her  high  rank  ;  and. 
how,  because  she  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  taste  of  her  husband,  she  had 
since  been  brought  down  !  Compare 
her  case  with  that  of  Caroline  Ma¬ 
tilda  of  Denmark,  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  political  struggle  in 
that  country,  being  involved  iri  sus¬ 
picion,  was  ordered  to  be  confined 
in  prison,  where  she  died  of  grief. 
She  was  described  by  the  historian 
as  suffering  in  consequence  of  her 
being  far  removed  from  the  equita¬ 
ble  tribunals  of  this  country.  In 
Denmark  she  could  not  receive  that 
justice  which  she  was  certain  of  ex¬ 
periencing  had  she  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  subject  to  the  mild  and 
equitable  laws  of  England.  Caro-i 
line  Matilda,  an  English  princess, 
could  not  have  justice  in  Denmark  : 
but  the  case  of  the  princess  of  Wales 
was  different — she  was  in  England, 
and  she  might  therefore  expect  to 
have  her  conduct  judged  of  by  the 
laws  of  England.  She  was  su¬ 
spected,  and  she  asked  to  be 
brought*  and  to  have  her  conduct 
investigated,  before  an  English  tri- 
bunal.  An  English  princess  could 
not  obtain  English  justice  in  Den¬ 
mark  ;  but  she,  a  German  princess, 
asked  with  confidence  for  English 
justice  in  England.-  She,  the  niece 
of  this  very  Caroline  Matilda,  asked 
that  justice  in  England,  which  had 
been  denied  to  her  aunt  in  Den¬ 
mark.  Caroline  Matilda  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  escape  from  her  persecutors 
the  first  person  she  met  was  hei 
chief  enemy  ;  him  she  could  nol 
meet,  and  she  returned  to  her  room 
Again  she  made  an  attempt,  anc 
though  met  by  a  file  of  men  wit! 
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fked  bayonets,  persevered  :  but  her 
husband  being  removed,  she  was 
secured,  and  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Cronsberg.  Every  endeavour 
was  made  on  the  part  of  her  bro- 
tiier- in-law,  the  father  of  this  very 
princess  of  Wales,  to  rescue  her  : 
but  she,  being  removed  from  her 
children,  died  broken-hearted  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  The 
evidence  against  her,  as  historians 
stated,  far  from  warranting  a  legal 
conclusion  of  her  guilt,  did  not 
amount  even  to  presumptive  proof 
ol  it.  On  what,  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  did  the  princess  of  Wales 
stand  ? — She  stood  on  this— lord 
Eldon,  as  a  lawyer,  said,  the  greater 
part  of  the  evidence  was  satisfac¬ 
torily  disproved,  and  as  for  the  re¬ 
mainder,  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  and 
all  men  utterly  discredited  it.  The 
princess  of  Wales  had  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  thinking  that  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ladies  of  the  first  rank 
jn  the  kingdom,  who  would  not, 
from  regard  to  their  own  character, 
have  remained  about  her  person, 
were  they  not  satisfied  of  her  inno? 
eence,  -If  she  wished  to  Quit  this 
country,  she  had  now  no  father  to 
go  to  ;  nor  had  she  even  her  father’s 
country  to  afford  her  an  asylum. 
He  who  would  have  afforded  pro¬ 
tection  to  Caroline  Matilda,  was 
not  now  in  existence  to  protect  his 
own  daughter.  He  had  forfeited 
his  life  in  the  battle  of  Jena,  having 
died  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
which  he  there  received.  The  prin¬ 
cess,  however,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing,  that  he  lived  to  be 
informed  of  her  acquittal,  and  died 
in  the  persuasion  of  her  entire  in¬ 
nocence.  What  protection  then 
had  the  princess  of  Wales .?  She  had 
not  t^.at  of  her  husband  and  of  the 
law,  Her  father,  who  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  protect  Caroline  Matilda, 
was  no  ippje.  Her  husband  had 


withdrawn  from  her  royal  highness 
his  protection  ;  and  was  that  house 
to  withhold  from  her  its  protection 
also  ?  She  had,  indeed,  her  noble 
mother  here — the  sister  of  Caroline 
Matilda;  she  had  her  own  bosom  to 
retire  to.  She  had  also  her  gallant 
brother,  though  he  had  not  now  the 
same  means  of  affording  her  pro? 
tection  as  formerly.  She  therefore, 
or  rather  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  in 
her  name,  called  on  that  house-*-* 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
England — to  become  the  protec? 
tors  of  an  innocent,  traduced,  and 
defenceless  stranger — the  mother  of 
their  future  queen.  He  wished  most 
sincerely  that  *e  The  Book,”  now 
lying  on  the  table  of  the  house, 
before  him,  had  never  been  printed  % 
he  wished  that  j;he  threatening  let¬ 
ter  to  his  majesty  in  the  year  1807» 
threatening  that  The  Book  should 
be  published  on  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  had  never  been  written.  He 
did  4not  ask  of  the  house  to  approve 
of  any  subsequent  letter  which  had 
since  been  published  c  he  only  asked 
of  them  to  compare  that  letter  with 
the  threatening  letter  dictated  by 
Mr.  Perceval.  He  should  not,  how? 
ever,  read  the  two.  He  would  not 
do  it,  on  account  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
who  was  now  no  more.  He  did 
not  wish  to  execute  justice  on  him, 
but  he  would  on  lord  Eldon,  if  he 
could,  because  on  him  he  thought 
justice  should  be  done.  He  would 
read  the  two  letters,  for  the  sake  of 
executing  justice  on  the  one,  were  it 
not  that  he  might  thereby  seem  t© 
be  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  the  other.  One  word 
more,  and  then  he  had  done.  It 
-was  never  too  late  to  conciliate ; 
and  if  even  now  matters  could  be 
brought  to  that  crisis,  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  the  nation  would  esteem  it  the 
greatest  boon  that  could  be  con? 
lerred  on  the  country.  He  con- 
F  eluded 
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eluded  by  putting  in  copies  of  the 
Morning  Herald  of  Saturday  and 
Monday  last,  the  parts  of  which 
alluded  to  were  entered  as  read, 
and  then  moved  a  humble  address 
to  the  prince  regent,  expressive  of 
the  deep  concern  and  indignation 
tvhich  the  house  felt  at  publications 
of  so  gross  and  scandalous  a  nature, 
so  painful  to  the  feelings  of  his  royal 
highness  and  all  the  other  branches 
of  his  illustrious  family  ;  and  pray¬ 
ing  that  his  royal  highness  would 
be  pleased  to  order  proper  measures 
to  be  taken  for  bringing  to  justice 
all  the  persons  concerned  in  so  scan¬ 
dalous  a  business  ;  and  particularly 
for  preventing  the  continuance  or 
repetition  of  so  high  an  offence. 

The  question  being  put, 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  hoped 
the  main  attention  of  the  house 
would  be  directed  to  the  practicable 
purposes  which  could  be  expected 
from  the  motion  with  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  con¬ 
cluded.  Was  it  conciliation  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  in 
view  ?  In  what  respect  was  his  mo¬ 
tion,  far  less  the  speech  with  which 
he  had  prefaced  it,  calculated  to 
produce  conciliation  ?  The  papers 
of  the  next  day  after  the  letter  first 
published  had  made  its  appearance, 
instead  of  showing  any  abstinence 
from  further  discussion  on  the  sub^ 
ject,  contained  two  letters  of  his 
majesty  himself.  He  agreed  that 
the  monarchy  itself  was  concerned 
in  the  course  now  to  be  pursued, 
and  that  it  was  never  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  any  thing  than  in  the 
measure  now  to  be  taken  by  parlia¬ 
ment.  Much  injury,  in  his  opinion, 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  such 
speeches  as  that  which  they  had 
heard  to-night  from  the  honourable 
gentleman.  1  He  did  not  wish  to 
interrupt  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to 
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say,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  honourable  gentleman,  under 
the  pretext  of  vindicating  the  prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  had  indulged  in  illi¬ 
beral,  unfair,  and,  as'  he  (lord 
Castlereagh) thought,  unparliamen¬ 
tary  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  himself. 

Mr.  Whitbread  moved  that  the 
words  of  the  noble  lord  be  taken 
down.  If  he  himself  had  followed 
the  course  ascribed  to-  him  by  the 
noble  lord,  it  would  have  been  his 
lordship’s  duty  to  have  moved  that 
he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  be  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

The  speaker  said,  the  rule  in- 
such  cases  was  to  have  the  expres¬ 
sion  taken  down,  as  stated  by  the 
person  objecting  to  it  to  have  been 
used,  and  then  to  let  the  party 
charged  with  using  it,  either  admit 
or  deny  his  having  used  the  words 
objected  to. 

Mr.  Whitbread  dictated  the 
words  used  by  lord  Castlereagh  ; 
when 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  had 
nothing  in  them  to  alter. 

The  speaker  observed,  that  then 
it  remained  for  the  noble  lord  to 
explain  or  vindicate  the  words  lie 
had  used. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  should 
go  on  to  make  good  what  he  had 
asserted.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  in  pursuing  this  question,  had 
gone  the  length  of  stating,  that  if 
the  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  was  at  all  criminal,  hers  was 
a  crime  arising  out  of  the  conduct 
of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  to  order. 
He  denied  what  had  now  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord 
was  sufficiently  skilled  in  debate* 
and  in  the  practice  of  that  house, 
to  have  stopped  him  (Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread)  if  he  had  so  expressed  him¬ 
self  $  neither  would  the  speaker 

have 
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have  allowed  him  so  to  talk  of  the 
crown,  or  of  the  person  virtually 
holding  it. 

The  speaker  was  of  opinion  lord 
Castlereagh  had  a  right  to  go  on'. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  had 
not  interrupted  the  honourable 
member,  because  his  observations 
applied  only  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  not  to  the  person  holding  the 
crown  ;  and  he  termed  this  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  illiberal,  attacking,  as  it 
was,  a  person  in  his  absence; 

Mr.  Tierney  spoke  to  orders  If 
this  mode  of  proceeding  were 
adopted,  a  person  who  had  no  such 
intention  as  that  imputed  to  him, 
might  have  any  charge  fixed  upon 
him  argumentatively, 

Mr.  Whitbread  explained,  that  if 
any  thing  which  had  dropt  from 
him  could  warrant  the  charge  made 
against  him  by  the  noble  lord,  he 
could  only  say  that  it  was  by  no 
means  his  intention. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  that  was 
ignite  satisfactory.  The  question 
then  was,  if  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  one  which 
it  would  be  consistentwith  the  duty 
they  owed  the  public  for  that  house 
to  adopt  ?  his  motion  being  to  call 
two  printers  to  the  bar  of  the  house ; 
or  rather,  to  order  them  to  be  pro¬ 
secuted  by  the  attorney-general, 
after  the  interval  of  a  fortnight* 
during  which  almost  every  docu¬ 
ment  on  all  sides  had  been  publish¬ 
ed.  The  whole  line  of  argument 
pursued  by  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  went  to  show  that  there  was 
fto  use  for  any  trial,  rather  than  to 
show  that  a  trial  was  necessary  ; 
and  indeed,  from  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  this  night, 
it  would  rather  seem  as  if  it  had 
been  his  wish  to  put  the  four  com¬ 
missioners  on  their  trial.  He 
thought,  if  the  honourable  gentle¬ 


man  had  intended  thus  to  lay  his 
case,  that  it  would  have  been  but 
friendly  in  him  to  have  apprised  his 
noble  friend  (lord  Erskine)  of  his 
intention.  At  all  events,  it  would 
have  been  fair  to  have  given  an 
honourable  and  learned  friend  of 
his  (sir  Samuel  Romilly)  some  idea 
of  his  intention,  that,  as  that  learned 
gentleman  (then  solicitor-general) 
acted  as  secretary  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation,  he  might  have 
been  enabled  to  give  an  explana¬ 
tion,  or  rather  an  answer,  to  the 
observation  of  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  said,  parliament  should  inter¬ 
pose,  to  tha  effect  of  giving  to  her 
royal  highness  the  protection  of  the 
law.  His  lordship  did  not  know 
that  her  royal  highness  was  de¬ 
prived  of  its  protection.  No  step 
could  be  taken  against  her  but 
under  the  law  ;  and  when  proceed¬ 
ings  at  law  were  instituted,  then 
Would  the  protection  of  the  law  be 
open  to  her,  as  to  every  person 
else.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  in¬ 
tention,  in  any  quarter,  which 
should  render  it  necessary  for  her 
royal  highness  to  resort  to  the  law. 
When  any  seizure  should  be  made 
for  the  sake  of  depriving  one  of 
their  liberty,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
princess  Caroline  Matilda,  it  would 
then  be  time  enough  to  provide 
against  it.  The  honourable  gentle* 
man  was  rather  tardy  in  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  sin  of  disclosure  in  this 
case.  No  principle  or  end  of  justice 
could  be  served  by  complying  with 
the  present  motion  ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  the  house  Would  consult  its 
own  dignity  by  negativing  it.^ 

Mr.CPonsonby  stated  it  as  his 
firm  conviction,  that  his  honour¬ 
able  friend,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
zeal,  had  been  misled ;  and  that 
the  person  who  had  put  that  un- 
authenticated  paper  into  his  hands 
f  2  as 
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as  Mrs.  Lisle’s  deposition,  had  de¬ 
ceived  him.  He  was  sure,  when 
the  matter  came  to  be  sifted,  that 
it  would  be  found  so  ;  and  that  the 
four  commissioners  had  equally 
done  their  duty  to  the  crown  and 
justice  to  Mis.  Lisle.  He  was 
sorry,  however,  those  four  commis¬ 
sioners  being  all  peers,  that  they 
could  not  be  present  in  that  house 
to  answer  for  themselves ;  and  he 
was  sorry  also,  that  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend  was  not  present, 
because  of  his  high  character  and 
legal  knowledge,  and  because,  if 
any  improper  depositions  had  been 
suffered  to  be  taken,  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend  was  as  culpable 
as  the  four  noble  lords.  But  he  had 
such  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  known 
probity  and  integrity  of  those  noble 
lords,  that  he  was  satisfied,  when 
the  whole  came  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  it  would  be  found  that 
nothing  had  been  done  but  what 
was  strictly  warranted  and  legal. 
He  had,  however,  written  a  note 
to  his  honourable  and  learned  friend 
(sir  S.  Romilly)  to  inform  him  of 
what  had  happened  since  he  quitted 
the  house,  and  to  request  his  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
With  regard  to  the  motion,  he 
should  certainly  support  it,  but 
from  reasons  very  different  from 
those  urged  by  his  honourable 
friend.  His  object,  in  voting  for 
the  motion,  was  to  put  an  end  to 
it  altogether ;  to  extinguish  that 
frightful  and  horrid  scene  ;  and  if 
the  house  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
might  they  not  expect  that  other 
disgusting  and  nauseous  anecdotes 
would  be  put  forth?  And  if  so, 
whom  would  that  house  have  to 
blame  but  itself  ?  because,  when  a 
motion  was  before  it,  whose  object 
was  to  check  the  odious  stream, 
they  refused  to  grant  it.  If  it  should 
prove  so,  he  trusted  that  no  man 


would  say  in  that  house  afterwards, 
that  there  existed  a  spirit  in  the 
country  to  revile  and  traduce  royal- 
tv  ;  that  there  was  an  anti-monar- 
chical  disposition  in  the  land  :  such 
reproaches  he  hoped  never  to  hear 
in  that  house  again,  because,  let 
whatever  would  be  printed,  they 
could  have  no  cause  to  complain. 
The  motion  now  before  them,  if 
accepted,  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
publications  in  question  ;  if  reject¬ 
ed,  would  encourage  them  ;  and, 
before  another  month  elapsed, 
would  make  them  all  bitterly  la¬ 
ment  their  refusal  of  it. 

Mr.  Bathurst  spoke  against  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Stephen  rose  in  consequence 
of  an  attack  on  the  memory  of  an 
illustrious  friend  of  his,  the  revered 
and  lamented  Mr.  Perceval.  When 
the  honourable  mover  took  merit 
to  himself  for  not  doing  justice  to 
the  memory  of  that  virtuous  mini¬ 
ster  ;  when  he  talked  of  sparing  his 
character,  by  not  drawing  a  com¬ 
parison  between  his  conduct  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  that  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  himself  now, 
it  was  barely  possible  to  listen  to 
him  with  patience  and  moderation. 
Mr.  Perceval  had  undertaken  to 
superintend  a  book  containing  the 
evidence  in  the  case  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  for  her  royal  highness  ; 
and  if  as  her  advocate  he  had  omit¬ 
ted  any  passages,  to  what  would 
he  have  exposed  her  and  himself  ? 
To  the  charge  of  having  omitted 
and  withheld  parts  of  the  testimony, 
and  thereby  invalidated  the  whole. 
He  believed  that  this  was  the  first 
time  the  mention  of  immorality  had 
ever  been  connected  with  the  name 
of  Perceval,  or  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  disregard  to  the  decen¬ 
cies  of  life,  who  had  been  so  emi¬ 
nent  an  example  of  respect  to  them 
alb  But  did  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman 
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tleman  mean  to  say,  that  as  the 
princess  of  Wales’s  counsel,  in  an 
appeal  she  was  about  to  make  to 
the  public,  he  had  any  choice  in  al¬ 
tering  or  abridging  tbe  evidence  on 
which  that  appeal  was  founded  ? 
And  what  was  the  letter  which  had 
been  called  “  threatening It 
was  written  upon  the  supposition, 
that,  by  her  exclusion  from  court 
being  enforced,  a  sanction  would 
be  conferred  not  only  upon  the 
charge  of  levity,  but  upon  thfe  more 
serious  accusations  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  princess— that 
she  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  this 
ignominy,  but  afford  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  her  con¬ 
duct.  Ought  Mr.  Perceval,  in  this 
case,  to  have  garbled  the  evidence  ? 
Even  the  honourable  gentleman, 
with  all  his  predilection  for  gar¬ 
bling,  would  scarcely  say  that  ought 
to  have  been  done.  If  a  line  had 
been  suppressed,  the  argument 
would  have  been  against  the  prin¬ 
cess.  He  deeply  deplored  that  her 
royal  highness  had  not  such  ad-? 
visers  now  as  she  had  at  that  time. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  un¬ 
dertaken  a  heavy  responsibility  by 
reading  the  paper  relative  to  Mrs. 
Lisle’s  evidence— that  paper  from 
which  he  had  drawn  accusations 
against  four  noble  lords,  and  the 
learned  gentleman  now  in  his  place, 
(sir  S.  Romilly,  who  had  come  in) 
r — accusations  which,  if  true,  proved 
that  they  had  acted  jn  a  manner 
highly  perSdious  to  the  trust  re¬ 
posed  in  them,  and  dishonourable 
to  men  in  any  rank  in  life,  For 
what  was  the  charge  ?  That  they 
had  put  words  into  the  mouths  of 
witnesses  which  they  had  never 
used,  and  extracted  evidence  by 
means  of  questions  improper  for  a 
judge  to  put,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  permitted  if  the  parties 
had  had  any  legal  advisers  with 
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them.  If  these  were  so,  these  no¬ 
ble  lords  were  more  reprehensible 
than  he  had  words  to  expfess.  But 
he  doubted  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  information.  He  ridiculed 
the  knight-errantry  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  which,  instead  of 
procuring  the  evidence  to  be  re¬ 
vised,  was  evaporated  in  an  attack 
upon  two  editors.  As  for  that  con¬ 
ciliation  which,  he  said,  belonged 
to  the  letter  he  had  written  for  the 
princess,  and  read  to  the  house,  he 
(Mr.  Stephen)  did  not  see  all  that 
conciliatory  temper  in  it.  To  him 
it  looked  mere  like  a  triumph  on 
what  had  passed  in  that  house.  But 
he  gladly  relinquished  the  subject, 
having  fulfilled  the  object  for  which 
he  rose,  to  vindicate  from  the  as¬ 
persion  of  want  of  a  reconciliatory 
spirit  between  man  and  wife,  Mr. 
Perceval,  who  was  himself  an  or¬ 
nament  to  the  conjugal  state. 

Sir  Samuel  Romiily  having  en¬ 
tered  the  house,  rose  and  said,  he 
was  informed  a  statement  had  been 
made  since  he  quitted  the  house, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  do  from 
urgent  professional  avocation,  that 
very  nearly  concerned  himself.  He 
did  not  impute  it  to  any  want  of 
candour  on  the  part  of  his  honour¬ 
able  friend,  that  such  a  statement 
took  place  in  his  absence ;  and  he 
was  extremely  sorry  it  was  not  pos-. 
sible  for  him,  at  that  moment,  to 
give  the  explanation  that  might  be 
wished.  The  house  would  have  in 
its  recollection,  that  he  stated  on  a 
former  evening  he  had  been  present 
at  all  the  examinations  but  one,  on 
which  day  he  did  not  receive  the 
notice  time  enough  to  attend.  It 
unfortunately  happened  that  day 
was  the  last  one;  it  was  jhe  third 
of  July;  and  on  that  day  Mrs. 
Lisle’s  examination  took  place.  He 
was  sorry  it  so  occurred,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  the  noble  lords 
F  3  whose 
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whose  conduct  had  been  question¬ 
ed.  But  he  could  say,  that  unless 
the  examination  on  that  day  differed 
from  all  former  days,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  the  statement  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  honourable  friend 
could  be  correct.  The  witnesses 
were  uniformly  examined  by  the 
two  law  lords,  Erskine  and  Ellen* 
borough  ;  the  questions  were  never 
in  any  instance  taken  down  ;  only 
the  answers  ;  in  the  same  way  as 
was  always  done,  he  believed,  when 
depositions  were  made  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate.  The  information  was  then 
read  over  before  the  witnesses,  who 
altered  and  corrected  whatever  they 
thought  required  it ;  after  which 
they  signed  the  whole.  That  course 
had  been  regularly  pursued ;  he 
had  himself  taken  down  the  evi¬ 
dence  ;  never  asking  any  questions 
himself,  nor  suggesting  any ;  and 
if  he  were  upon  his  oath,  (though 
he  believed  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  say  so,)  he  would  affirm  that  the 
answers  were  taken  down  precisely 
as  they  were  given.  Some  of  the 
witnesses,  after  their  depositions  had 
been  read  to  them,  requested  to 
reacl  them  themselves,  which  they 
did,  and  sometimes  made  altera¬ 
tions,  which  alterations  would  be 
found  as  they  were  made  in  the 
originals,  for  no  fair  copies  were 
ever  made  of  them.  Unless,  there¬ 
fore,  quite  a  different  course  was 
pursued  on  the  last  day  to  what 
had  been  adopted  on  any  other  day, 
the  evidence  on  that  day  would  be 
found  as  taken  down  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  one  of  the  four  lords. 

House  of  lords,  March  22. — 
Lord  Ellenborough,  alluding  to  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  read  by 
Mr.  Whitbread  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  and  commented  on  by  that 
emleman,  said  that  his  name  had 
een  inserted  in  the  commission  of 
inquiry  without  any  pievious  inti- 
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mation.  That,  regarding  it  as  * 
proof  of  his  majesty’s  opinion  of 
his  zeal  and  integrity,  he  did  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  power :  but 
it  was  in  the  performance  of  that 
duty  that  some  person,  with  the 
most  abandoned  and  detestable 
slander,  had  dared  to  charge  him 
with  a  gross  act  of  dishonesty  ;  him, 
on  whose  character  for  integrity, 
diligence,  and  care,  depended  more 
of  the  property  and  inteiests  of  the 
people  than  on  those  of  any  other 
man  in  the  country  ;  yet  of  him  it 
was  foully  and  slanderously  alleged, 
that  he  had  falsified  the  evidence 
given  before  the  commission,  giv¬ 
ing  in  as  a  document  evidence  that 
was  not  received,  and  suppressing 
that  which  was  actually  given.  This 
was  all  a  lie, — a  vile  slander, — all 
false  as  hell.  He  would  not  violate 
the  propriety  of  that  house ;  he 
knew  the  respect  and  decency  it 
required  ;  but  he  must  give  the  lie 
to  falsehood.  The  noble  lord  then 
explained,  that  one  night,  when 
the  commissioners  had  met  to  exa¬ 
mine  witnesses,  the  solicitor-general 
(sir  S.  Romilly,)  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  arrange  and  take  down 
evidence,  was  absent  from  home, 
and  could  not  be  found.  The  exa¬ 
mination  proceeded,  and  the  com¬ 
missioners  requested  that  he  would 
take  down  the  evidence  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  in  attendance.  He  declared 
upon  the  most  sacred  asseveration 
that  could  be  made, — the  most  so¬ 
lemn  sanction  of  an  oath, — that 
every  word  of  that  deposition  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  witness  in  ques¬ 
tion, — that  every  word  of  it  was 
read  over  to  her,  if  not  paragragh  by 
paragraph  as  it  was  taken  down,  cer¬ 
tainly  all  after  it  was  taken, — and 
every  sheet  signed  with  her  name. 
Lord  Erskine  deemed  it  scarcely 
necessary  to  vindicate  himself  from 
such  an  imputation  as  falsifying 
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evidence.  He  should  have  thought 
that  his  professional  character,  his 
situation  in  life,  the  rank  he  had 
held,  might  have  been  enough  to 
wipe  away  every  stigma. — If  ma¬ 
gistrates  were  not  permitted  to  put 
leading  questions  to  witnesses,  very- 
fatal  consequences  might  follow. 

Lord  Grenville  and  earl  Spencer 
expressed  themselves  in  milder 
terms  than  the  lord  chief  justice, 
but  to  the  same  effect. 

Earl  Moira  denied  that  he  had 
covertly  sought  evidence  on  the 
subject  alluded  to.  He  not  only 
never  spontaneously  sought  infor¬ 
mation,  but  he  had  never  been  in¬ 
stigated  so  to  do.  His  inquiries 
having  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
statement  was  unfounded,  he  had 
reported  that  no  further  proceed¬ 
ings  were  necessary.  The  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry  was  not  appoint¬ 
ed  until  three  years  after.  He  cha¬ 
racterized  Mary  Lloyd  as  an  un- 
willing  witness,  and  declared  that 
the  examination  of  Drs.  Mills  and 
Edmeades  at  his  house  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  publicity  as  much  as  possible. 

March  22. — Mr.  Whitbread,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  begged  to 
say  a  few  words  relative  to  some 
parts  r  f  his  speech  in  the  house  on 
a  former  evening.  From  what  he 
had  just  heard,  it  had  been  stated 
elsewhere  ( see  report  of  the  house 
of  lords),  by  a  high  and  grave  au¬ 
thority,  that  what  he  read  to  the 
house  on  a  former  night,  as  a  copy 
of  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  was 
-wholly  fabricated  and  false.  From 
the  account  which  he  had  just  re¬ 
ceived,  it  appeared  that  the  truth 
of  this  evidence  was  disclaimed  by 
ail  the  noble  commissioners  ;  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
been  imposed  upon.  But  before  he 
would  declare  his  settled  opinion  to 
the  house,  on  that  point,  he  wished 


also  to  learn  what  was  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  witness  herself  (Mrs. 
Lisle)  on  the  subject.  He  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  whether  she  consider¬ 
ed  it  a  fabrication  ;  and  would  not 
wholly  disbelieve  it,  until  that  was 
ascertained.  He  would  say,  for 
his  own  part,  that  he  neither  sought 
or  bought  this  evidence ;  and  that 
it  was  not  sent  to  him  by  the  prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  herself,  or  officially 
in  her  name/  He  would,  there¬ 
fore,  suspend  his  opinion,  until  he 
could  procure  further  information. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  sorry  for  the 
course  adopted  by  his  honourable 
friend,  and  regretted  his  intention 
of  postponing  his  declaration  till  he 
should  hear  from  Mrs.  Lisle. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  he  had 
come  to  the  resolution  of  postpone¬ 
ment,  on  mature  deliberation,  nor 
should  he  now  depart  from  it.  He 
would  to-morrow  send  the  evidence 
to -Mrs.  Lisle,  and  on  Wednesday 
evening,  as  an  honourable  mem¬ 
ber’s  motion  stood  for  that  night, 
(Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone’s)  wotild 
declare  his  further  sentiments, 
should  he  by  that  time  hear  from 
Mrs.  Lisle.  But  should  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  delay  or  post¬ 
pone  his  motion,  he  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  declaring  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  been  grossly  imposed 
upon,  as  had  been  asserted.  If  he 
was  imposed  upon,  the  gentleman 
who  gave  him  this  evidence  was  so 
likewise ;  and  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  make  the  declaration 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do 
so  with  truth, 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  the  course 
pursued  by  the  honourable  gentle « 
man  (Mr.  Whitbread),  instead  o£ 
furthering  the  cause  of  justice,  as 
the  honourable  gentleman  express¬ 
ed,  and  as  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
his  object  should  be,  went,  if  coun- 
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tenanced,  to  overturn  one-half  pf 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  this 
country.  Hid  not  the  honourable 
gentleman  know  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  at  the  quarter- sessions  par¬ 
ticularly,  where  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending,  the  answers  only,  and 
not  the  questions,  were  taken  down 
in  writing  ?  Was  it  not  also  a  fact, 
that  the  judges,  in  recapitulating 
the  evidence  to  juries,  gave  the  an¬ 
swers  only*  and  in  no  one  instance 
both  questions  and  answers?  Yet 
what  said  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  now  ?  That  h£  would  not  pay 
respect  to  the  declaration  of  all  the 
four  noble  lords  who  had  acted  as 
commissioners  on  the  occasion  al¬ 
luded  to ;  but  that  he  would  wait 
till  he  wqs  satisfied  by  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  not  made  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  as  her  de¬ 
position  already  referred  to  had 
been.  The  honourable  gentleman 
had  read  the  paper  in  question,  not 
knowing  that  it  had  come  from 
Mrs.  Lisle.  The  four  noble  lords 
utterly  disclaimed  it,  and  declared 
it  to  be  a  fabrication,  and  it  did  not 
appear  that  Mrs.  Lisle  set  it  up  as 
being  true.  Instead  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  being  surprised  that 
the  paper  had  been  so  long  in  be¬ 
ing  disclaimed,  be  (Mr.  Bathurst) 
thought  he  might  rather  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an 
imposition,  from  seeing  that  it  had 
not  yet  been  authenticated  in  any 
shape.  It  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
Bathurst)  that  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  did  not  consult  his  usual 
judgement  in  keeping  this  matter 
pending,  seeing  that  the  paper  could 
never  be  authenticated,  and  that, 
at  the  least,  if  Mrs.  Lisle  should 
say  that  certain  questions  had  been 
put  to  her,  it  would  only  be  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  witness  setting  up 


the  questions  as  well  a?  the  answer** 
In  only  one  single  point,  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  had  said,  the  de¬ 
position,  and  the  paper  from  which 
he  had  read  ttie  questions  and  an¬ 
swers,  did  not  agree;  and  was  this 
paper,  he  asked,  to  be  taken  in  di¬ 
rect  contradiction  to  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Lisle,  as  taken  down  by  the 
commissioners ;  read  over  by  them 
to  the  witness  ;  and,  oh  due  deli¬ 
beration,  authenticated  by  her  sig¬ 
nature  ?  This  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  honourable  gentleman, 
he  was  sorry  to  think,  was  one  of 
theWmost  extraordinary  which  had 
arisen  out  of  this  most  unfortunate 
discussion. 

Mr.  "Whitbread  declared,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  said  on  the  subject 
should  not  change  his  determina¬ 
tion. 

March  SS.-'—Mr^  Whitbread  rose 
and  said,  he  begged  permission  to 
mention  what  had  passed,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  step  he  had  taken* 
relative  to  a  certain  paper*  from 
which  he  bad  read  parts  a  few 
nights  ago,  concerning  the  exami¬ 
nations  into  the  conduct  of  the  prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales.  As  much  misrepr^ 
sentation  had  gone  abroad,  as  to 
-the  manner  in  which  he  had  read 
those  passages,  and  commented  up- 
on  them,  he  must  take  the  liberty 
of  recalling  to  the  recollection  of 
the  houses  that  in  the  comments 
which  he  had  felt  himself  justified 
in.  making  on  the  examination  of 
Mrs.  Lisle,  he  did  not  vouch  for 
the  authority  of  the  paper  which  he 
then  quoted  ;  but  only  stated,  that 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  it,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
in  its  authenticity.  He  had  stated 
that  copies  of  the  depositions  had 
been  published  ;  and  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  many  of  those  copies 
published  in  the  newspapers  were 
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incorrect.  He  had  also  stated  fur¬ 
ther,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
if  the  questions  which  were  put  to 
Mrs.  Lisle,  according  to  the  paper 
he  had  read,  had  been  published 
along  with  the  deposition,  the  un¬ 
favourable  impressions  against  'the 
princess  of  Wales,  conveyed  by  the 
deposition,  would  be  greatly  re¬ 
lieved.  But  it  certainly  was  in  the 
recollection  of  the  house,  that  he 
had  never  said  of  the  four  noble 
lords  commissioners,  that  they  had 
fabricated,  or  falsified,  or  withheld 
evidence  given  before  them.  What 

O  t 

he  had  said  was  this  s  that  if  the 
paper  put  into  his  hands  was  cor¬ 
rect  in  that  point,  respecting  the 
question  put  to  MrsT.  Lisle,  as  to  her 
opinion  whether  the  princess  of 
Wales  conducted  herself  as  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  ought  to  conduct  her¬ 
self,  contrasting  her  supposed  con¬ 
duct  with  that  which  became  a 
marked  woman  ?  then,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  he  found  that  there  was  no 
answer  given  to  that  question.  He 
never  said  that  the  commissioners 
kept  back  any  part  of  the  state¬ 
ments.  He  had  not  read  all,  but 
only  a  part  of  the  questions  said  to 
have  been  put ;  and  he  had  in  ob¬ 
servation  added  his  opinion,  (the 
opinion,  of  course,  of  an  ignorant 
person,)  that  certain  questions 
ought  not  to  have  been  put  to  Mrs. 
Lisle.  He  had  certainly  supposed, 
and  bjelieyed,  that  the  questions  had 
been  put  down  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
swers.  Jf  he  could  not  state  the 
authenticity  of  the  paper,  still  he 
did  not  think  himself  imposed  upon. 
Respecting  his  idea  of  the  questions 
being  put  down,  he  couid  say,  that 
he  knew  tfrat  in  commissions  insti¬ 
tuted  either  by  act  of  parliament, 
or  by  the  crown,  on  which  reports 
were  made,  the  questions  put  were 
always  taken  down  and  recorded. 
Such  was  also  the  case  in  similar 


matters  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
He  was,  therefore,  misled  by  those 
considerations,  into  the  belief  that 
a  similar  practice  had  obtained  in 
this  instance*  He  was  extremely 
sorry  that  his  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  friend  (sir  S.  Romilly)  was  not 
now  in  his  place  but  he  neverthe¬ 
less  felt  it  expedient  to  give  the 
house  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into 
the  subject.  He  was  convinced, 
that  the  paper  could  not  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  authentic  document, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  his  learn¬ 
ed  friend  *  but  he  was  still  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  belief,  that  the  witness 
considered  it  correct.  In  introdu¬ 
cing  it,  he  stated  it  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  argument,  and  had  said, 
that  if  the  examinations  had  gone 
forth  along  with  the  depositions, 
the  sting  would  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  deposition  of  Mrs.  Lisle. 
He  had,  pursuant  to  what  he  stated 
in  the  house  last  night,  Written  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  which  he 
should  trouble  the  house  by  reading, 

(Copy,  letter  to  Mrs.  Lisle.) 

'•''House  of  commons^  March  22, 1813. 

“  Dear  madam-*1— I  am  exceed¬ 
ingly  sorry  to  be  troublesome  to 
you,  and  especially  on  such  an  oc¬ 
casion  ;  but  when  f  have  stated  the 
cause  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  acknowledge  the  necessity  I 
am  under  of  addressing  you*, 

“  On  Wednesday  last,  before  I 
went  to  the  house  of  commons,  a 
paper  was  put  into  my  hands,  of 
which  I  send  you  a  copy  inclosed. 

I  was  assured  it  contained  an 
authentic?  account  of  your  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  lords  commissioners, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Wales. 

“  Believing  in  the  integrity  of  the 
person  who  made  the  communica¬ 
tion  to  me,  1  used  (as  I  was  told  I 
might  truly  do)  the  paper  in  the 
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house  of  commons,  and  as  I  thought 
that  justice  demanded  I  should. 

“  Loj-d  Ellenborough  has  this 
evening  declared  in  the  house  of 
lords,  that  the  paper  is  a  false  fa¬ 
brication,  as  I  understand  from 
those  who  heard  him  ;  and  the 
ether  commissioners  have  expressed 
their  opinions,  although  more  mild* 
ly,  to  the  same  effect. 

u  So  circumstanced,  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  ask  you,  whether  you 
agree  in  the  character  ascribed  to 
the  paper  by  the  noble  lords  ?  If 
you  do,  I  shall  only  have  to  lament, 
that  I  have  been  imposed  upon, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  imposition 
practised  upon  me. 

“  If  the  paper  should  ever  before 
have  been  seen  by  you,  I  shall  be 
extremely  glad  to  receive  all  such 
information  as  you  may  have  it  in 
your  power  to  give  respecting  it, 
that  I  may  trace  the  fabrication  to 
its  author.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  dear  madam, 

“  Your  faithful  servant, 

Samuel  Whitbread.” 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  selected 
the  softest  words  used  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  lord.  There  were  other  words 
used,  which  were  banished  from 
the  communications  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  ranks  of  society ;  words 
which  were  not  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  personal  justification,  or 
even  for  offence.  In  the  lowest 
ranks,  indeed,  they  had  sunk  into 
disregard  ;  and  if  they  could  find  a 
place  anywhere,  it  must  be  only  in 
the  sacrecl  person  of  the  lord  chief- 
justice  of  England.  To  this  letter 
he  had  received  an  answer  from 
Mrs.  Lisle,  which  he  also  read. 

(Copy,  answer,  Mrs.  Lisle  to  Mr. 
Whitbread.) 

“  C anbury,  March  23,  1813, 
“  Dear  sir — I  received  this  morn¬ 


ing  your  letter,  with  the  acconjt 
panying  account  of  my  examination: 
when  before  the  lords  commission-: 
ers  in  the  year  1806  ;  and  having, 
compared  it  with  the  original  do¬ 
cument,  I  find  them  exactly  similar; 

“  On  my  return  from  the  lords 
commissioners,  I,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  committed  to  paper 
the  questions  which  had  been  put 
to  me,  and  my  answers ;  and  £ 
transmitted  a  copy  to  the  princess 
of  Wales,  having  previously  re¬ 
ceived  her  royal  highness’s  com¬ 
mands  so  to  do. 

“  It  has  never  been  my  intention 
to  set  up  these  recollections  against 
my  deposition  ;  and  as  little  has  it 
been  my  wish  that  they  should  be 
made  public.  Indeed,  so  scrupu¬ 
lous  have  I  been  in  this  respect, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  copy- 
sent  to  the  princess,  immediately 
after  my  examination,  the  paper 
now’  in  question  was  not,  till  very 
recently,  seen  by  my  nearest  con¬ 
nections  ;  even  now  it  would  not 
have  been  seen  by  them,  had  not 
erroneous  statements,  and  garbled 
extracts  from  my  deposition,  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  of  the  public  papers. 

“  How  the  paper  has  found  its 
Way  into  your  hands,  I  guess  not. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  it  has  not 
been  by  any  act  or  intention  of 
mine;  but  certainly  the  paper  which 
you  have  sent  me  is  a  correct  copy 
of  the  one  that  I  had  written.  I 
am,  dear  sir, 

“  Your  faithful  Sz  obedient  servant, 
“  Hester  Lisle.” 

Nowt,  (Mr. Whitbread  observed,} 
he  hoped,  that  neither  the  house 
nor  the  public  v.rould  say  that  he 
had  been  imposed  upon  !  or  that 
there  was  any  intermediate  fabri¬ 
cation  by  the  person  who  gave  him 
the  paper,  or  by  Mrs.  Lisle  herself. 
The  paper  contained  the  ques¬ 
tions 
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tions  and  answers  put  down  by 
Mrs.  Lisle  on  her  return  from  the 
investigation  ;  but  Mrs.  Lisle  ob¬ 
served,  that  she  did  not  set  up  her 
Recollections  against  the  deposition  : 
neither  did  he.  It  was  fitting  to 
remark  a  singular  coincidence : 
Mrs.  Lisle  wrote  from  her  recol¬ 
lection  ;  but  there  was  no  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  answers  she  put  down, 
and  those  stated  in  the  deposition, 
except  in  one  instance.  The  an¬ 
swers  followed  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  order,  in  the  account  of 
the  examination  and  in  the  deposi¬ 
tion.  He  must  return  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  intention,  and  say,  that  he 
should  have  thought  it  unfortunate 
for  the  cause  ofjustice,  and  that  he 
should  have  considered  himself  ex¬ 
tremely  blameable,  if  he  had  not, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  take  the  sting  out  of 
the  deposition.  There,  then,  the 
house  had  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  examination  was  taken. 
If  the  questions  were  wrongly  stat¬ 
ed,  and  the  commissioners  could 
contradict  the  account,  it  was  so 
far  well.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  throw  any  such  imputa¬ 
tion  upon  Mrs.  Lisle,  as  to  imagine 
that  she  had  made  the  slightest  at¬ 
tempt  at  fabrication.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  another  part  of  the  pa¬ 
per  itself,  internal  evidence  of  its 
authenticity  :  for,  in  taxing  her  me¬ 
mory,  Mrs.  Lisle  had,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  said,  that  she  could  not  put 
down  an  answer  to  one  question, 
having  forgotten  the  precise  answer 
which  she  made  to  it.  He  felt  very 
sorry,  in  these  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances,  to  have  done  any  thing 
which  could  give  pain  to  noble 
lords,  and  friends  for  whom  he  en¬ 
tertained  a  high  respect ;  or  to  any 
magistrate,  such  particularly  as  the 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  king’s  bench : 
but  he  had  felt  the  paramount  im¬ 


portance  of  a  sense  ofjustice  to  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  business* 
and  which  occasioned  his  com¬ 
ments.  On  that  feeling  he  relied* 
and  was  upheld  by  it 'now.  Fie 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take  some 
course  for  setting  himself  right  ; 
and  he  placed  himself  on  the  justice 
of  the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  must  lament* 
that  when  the  learned  gentleman 
(sir  S.  Romilly)  was  present,  early 
the  other  evening,  the  honourable 
member  had  not  communicated  to 
him  the  contents  of  the  paper,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  its  character 
was,  and  what  was  that  of  the  other 
authenticated  document  whose  cre¬ 
dit  was  to  be  impaired  by  it.  He 
could  only  hope,  that  in  this  age  of 
disclosure,  the  honourable  member 
would  admit,  that  in  this  respect  it 
was  imprudent  to  hazard  such  a 
document  as  he  had  produced,  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  that  it  contained  a  de¬ 
scription  entitled  to  that  credit 
which  he  seemed  to  mean  to  attach 
to  it, 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  that  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
had  been  quite  incorrect  in  his  sup¬ 
position,  that  any  part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  had  been  burnt  or  destroyed. 
There  had  been  only  one  examina¬ 
tion  taken  down  of  the  evidence  of 
any  witness,  and  no  minute  or  copy 
was  kept  of  it.  In  many  of  these 
depositions,  there  had  been  consi¬ 
derable  alterations  at  the  request  of 
the  witnesses.  He  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  absolutely  take  upon  him  to 
say,  that  in  some  cases  where  there 
were  manyof  these  alterations,  there 
might  not  have  been  a  copy  made. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  thought  that  there 
could  not  be  a  stronger  illustration 
of  the  frailty  of  memory,  than  that 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread)  could  not  now  remember, 
with  any  accuracy,  what  was  his 
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statement  the  other  night.  The 
impression  which  his  statement  had 
conveyed  to  his  mind  was  certainly, 
that  the  commissioners  had  set 
down  something  contrary  to  what 
the  witness  now  alleged  to  have 
been  her  evidence.  That  this  had 
been  the  impression  on  his  mind  he 
bad  then  stated  to  the  hotlse,  and 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a 
note  to  his  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (sir  3.  Romilly),  to 
request  an  explanation  relative  to 
this  statement.  If  a  witness  were 
afterwards  to  give  an  account  of  a 
transaction  different  from  his  de¬ 
position  regularly  taken,  the  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  destroy  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  such  witness.  He  thought 
he  bad  some  -cause  of  complaint 
against  his  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Whitbread),  who  having  sat  near 
him  for  some  time  before  he  made 
his  statement,  never  intimated  to 
him,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
bring  forward  such  a  charge  against 
the  Four  noble  commissioners  ;  with 
three  of  whom,  at  least,  he  ha'd 
lived  in  the  greatest  habits  of  inti¬ 
macy,  and  whose  honour  was  as 
dear  to  him  as  his  own.  He  could 
not  help  saying,  that  the  impression 
made  on  his  mind,  by  the  statement, 
was,  that  the  commissioners  were 
charged  with  having  submitted  to 
his  majesty,  as  the  deposition  of 
Mrs.  Lisle,  something  which  was 
substantially  different  from  what 
that  witness  meant  to  say.  A  gra¬ 
ver  and  more  serious  charge  could 
not  have  been  made  on  men,  who 
were  upon  their  oaths,  discharging 
a  painful  duty,  in  which  the  char 
racter  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
persons  in  the  nation  was  concerned. 
If  they  had  acted  in  such  a  manner, 
he  thought  they  w^ould  be  deserving 
of  impeachment,  and  the  most  se¬ 
rious  punishment. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  could  not  see  any 


grounds  for  attacking  the  honou 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread 
who  had  brought  this  importar 
subject  forward  in  a  manner  whic 
was  highly  creditable  to  his  gret  .1 
abilities  and  to  his  strong  sense  c 
public  duty.  So  far  from  regrettin 
that  the  subject  had  been  trough: 
forward  in  the  manner  it  had  been 
he  thought  that  it  was  most  fortuv 
nate  for  the  public  that  it  had  ss 
come  forward.  He  thought  that  i 
must  be  supposed  to  convey  tin 
greatest  satisfaction  to  every  person 
in  the  country,  to  find,  that  in  con 
-  sequence  of  the  manner  the  busines 
was  brought  forward,  innocence 
had  been  made  apparent  to  the 
world,  and  the  fullest  conviction 
was  produced  on  the  public  mind' 
that  the  object  of  all  those  inqui 
ries  was  completely  innocent.  He 
thought  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  had 
himself  shown  want  of  memory  in 
the  representation  which  he  had 
given  of  the  words  of  the  honour- 
♦able  gentleman.  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  before  that  commission 
were  so  anomalous,  that  he  could 
not  be  surprised  if  irregularities  had 
taken  place.  When  he  considered 
the  mode  of  the  examination,  he 
could  see  no  analogy  between  it  apd 
the  usual  mode  of  taking  examina¬ 
tions  in  open  court  or  before  ma«. 
gistrates.  It  was  altogether  a  se¬ 
cret  proceeding,  and  3,  witness, 
might  be  allowed  to  feel  and  ex¬ 
press  her  sense  of  any  thing  which 
appeared  to  her  to  be  incorrect  in 
it.  If  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  had  not  verified 
this  document  before  the  statement, 
he  had  done  so  since :  and  he  did 
not  see  any  thing  in  his  conduct  de¬ 
serving.  of  the  reprehension  which 
it  had  met  with  from  many  mem¬ 
bers.  He  could  not  avoid  return-; 
ing  his  thanks  to  the  honourable 
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gentleman,  for  the  manner  in  which 
ie  had  brought  forward  this  great 
question ;  and  he  thought  that  it 
lad  been  productive  of  the  happiest 
;fFect,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
mportant  than  that  the  innocence 
if  the  illustrious  personage  should 
re  so  completely  vindicated  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said  a  few  words 
n  exDlanation,  and  the  conversa- 
don  dropped. 

March  ^4. — -On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas 
was  read  ;  and 

Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  then 
said,  in  rising  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  petition  which 
had  just  been  read,  he  would,  as  lie 
laboured  under  severe  indisposition, 
be  as  brief  as  possible.  He  believed 
— he  was  persuaded  that  the  house 
would  agree  with  him,  that  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas 
was  nothing  more  than  an  impu¬ 
dent  attempt  to  give  a  colouring  of 
truth  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to 
the  falsehoods  they  had  sworn. 
The  petition,  however,  was  before 
them  ;  but  in  justice  to  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  he 
thought  it  ought  not  to  be  entered 
on  their  journals  without  giving  it 
some  mark  of  their  reprobation. 
Some  might  think  it  was  wholly 
unvyorthy  of  their  notice,  and  that 
by  noticing  it  they  would  give  it  a 
degree  of  importance  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  be  attached  to  it. 
He  thought  differently,  as  he  felt 
they  ought  not  to  confine  their 
view  of  it  to  the  case  as  it  stood  at 
present :  he  therefore  wished  some 
mark  of  reprobation  to  be  put  upon 
it,  to  guard  against  such  an  effect. 
The  petition  appeared  to  him  to 
originate  in  a  wish  to  persevere  in 
the  most  detestable  falsehoods.  He 
concluded  by  moving-*-"  That  the 
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petition  of  sir  John  Douglas  and 
Charlotte  his  wife,  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  house  on  the  16th  of  March, 
is  regarded  as  an  audacious  effort 
to  give,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  a 
colour  of  truth  to  the  falsehoods 
before  sworn  to  by  them,  in  pro¬ 
secuting  their  infamous  designs 
against  the  honour  and  life  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales.” 

Sir  F.  Burdett  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Herbert  rose,  but  could  not 
be  heard  for  some  time,  from  the 
loud  cries  of  "  Question ,  question  J1 1 
which  burst  from  all  parts  of  the 
house.  He  opposed  the  motion. 
He  could  not  consent  to  express 
such  an  opinion  on  the  evidence  of 
the  petitioners,  on  which  they 
might  still  have  to  act  as  judges ; 
against  such  a  resolution  he  would 
raise  his  voice,  and,  though  he  might 
stand  alone,  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Whitbread  contended  that 
no  regular  grounds  had  been  laid 
for  the  motion,  which  declared  that 
sir  John  Douglas  had  attempted  to 
set  up,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
that  evidence  as  good,  which  had 
been  proved  to  be  false.  They  had 
not  that  evidence  before  them  ;  and 
therefore,  whatever  his  sentiments 
were  on  the  subject,  and  the  more 
he  reflected  on  it,  the  more  he  was 
satisfied  that  their  evidence  was 
false  from  beginning  to  end,  and  a 
part  or  a  most  wicked  and  atrocious 
attempt  on  the  honour  and  life  of 
the  princess  of  Wales  ;  still,  as  they 
had  not  the  documents  before  them, 
on  which  such  a  resolution  should 
be  founded,  he  would  not  concur 
with  the  motion.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  that  the  house 
should  resolve  not  to  take  it  into 
consideration  at  all ;  and  that  the 
previous  question  should  be  moved 
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to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  or  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  passed  on  to,  or  any 
other  mode  adopted,  which  would 
enable  them  to  quit  the  subject 
without  giving  an  opinion  on  it : 
if,  however,  he  must  say  aye  or  no 
to  the  question,  his  vote  would  be 
116)  for  the  reasons  he  had  already 
stated. 

The  solicitor-general,  after  a 
conversation  had  been  carried  on 
to  some  length,  moved  that  the 
house  do  adjourn  ;  which  was  car¬ 
ried  without  opposition. 

March  31. — Mr.  Whitbread  as¬ 
sured  the  house  that  it  was  with 
great  pain  and  reluctance  that  he 
now  came  forward  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  to  a  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  a  subject 
which  he  had  hoped  it  would  never 
have  been  necessary  again  to  dis¬ 
cuss  or  allude  to  in  that  house. 
Nevertheless,  some  circumstances 
had  since  occurred,  so  novel,  and 
so  important  in  their  nature,  that 
he  felt  himself  obliged  by  his  public 
duty  to  submit  them  to  their  con¬ 
sideration.  On  Saturday  last,  a 
letter,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
earl  of  Moira,  to  a  member  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  freemasons,  ap- 
„  peared  in  many  of  the  public  pa¬ 
pers.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  letter  did  really 
come  from  the  noble  lord,  and 
he  understood  that  his  lordship 
avowed  it.  The  public  had  lately 
been  told,  or  at  least  induced  by 
general  rumour  to  believe,  that  all 
further  investigation  had  been  stop¬ 
ped  ;  and  they  had  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  that  the  princess 
Charlotte  had  visited  her  royal 
mother.  They  had  hoped  this  un¬ 
happy  business  was  on  the  point  of 
being  favourably  terminated.  The 
letter,  however,  which  had  been 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
high  name  of  lord  Moira,  contain¬ 


ed  paragraphs,  which  he  thought 
required  a  full  explanation ;  and. 
as  the  noble  lord  was  upon  the: 
point  of  leaving  this  country,  to 
execute  the  high  duties  with  which 
lie  wras  intrusted  in  India,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  absolutely  necessary, 
that  before  his  departure  he  should 
explain  the  meaning  pf  certain  pa¬ 
ragraphs  (of  which  he  alone  could 
know  the  meaning),  but  which, 
according  to  the  obvious  con¬ 
struction  of  them,  were  considered 
by  the  public  as  reflecting  upon  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales.  He  should  now  point  out 
the  paragraphs  which,  as  he 
thought,  his  lordship  should  be 
called  upon  to  explain  before  he 
left  England.  In  that  letter  there 
was  the  following  sentence : — * 

“  When  the  prince  did  me  the 
honour  of  relating  to  me  this  re¬ 
presentation  of  lord  Eardley’s,  ex* 
pressing  great  uneasiness  that  the 
asserted  notoriety  of  the  interviews 
at  Belvidere,  and  the  comments 
of  the  neighbours,  should  force  hial 
to  take  any  public  steps,  I  sug¬ 
gested  the  possibility  drat  there 
might  be  misapprehension  of  the 
circumstances  ;  and  I  entreated 
that,  before  any  other  procedure 
should  be  determined  upon,  I  might 
send  for  the  steward  (Kenny)  and 
the  porter  (Jonathan  Partridge)  to 
examine  them.  This  was  per¬ 
mitted.  I  sent  for  the  servants,  and 
questioned  them.  My  report  to 
the  prince  was,  that  the  matter  had 
occasioned  very  little  observation 
in  the  house,  none  at  all  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  it  wTas  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary  for  his  royal 
highness  to  notice  it  in  any  shape. 
The  servants  had  been  desired  by 
me  never  to  talk  upon  the  subject ! 
lord  Eardley  was  informed,  that 
his  conception  of  w'hat  had  been 
stated  by  the  servants  was  found  to 
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be  inaccurate  ;  no,  mention  was 
ever  made  to  any  one,  not  even  to 
the  lords  who  conducted  the  in* 
quiry,  three  years  afterwards,  of 
the  particulars  related  by  the  ser¬ 
vants  ;  and  die  circumstance  never 
would  have  been  known  at  all,  had 
not  the  legal  advisers  of  the  prin¬ 
cess,  for  the  sake  of  putting  a  false 
colour  on  that  investigation,  indis¬ 
creetly  brought  it  forward.  The 
death  of  Kenny,  in  the  interval, 
tempted  them  to  risk  this  proce¬ 
dure.  Jonathan  Partridge  having 
been  known  at  the  time  when  he 
Was  questioned  to  be  devoted  to  the 
princess,  from  his  own  declaration 
to  the  steward,  ho  one  can  doubt 
but  that  her  royal  highness  would 
the  next  day  lie  informed  by  him  of 
his  having  been  examined.  The 
measure  was  most  offensive,  if  not 
justified  by  some  uncommon  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  circumstance.  Yet  abso¬ 
lute  silence  is  preserved  upon  it 
for  so  long  a  period  by  her  royal 
highness’s  advisers :  a  forbearance 
only  to  be  solved  by  their  being  too 
cautious  to  touch  upon  the  point 
while  Kenny  was  alive.” 

When  first  he  read  the  paragraph, 
he  could  not  avoid  putting  the  same 
construction  upon  it  which  he  found 
by  the  public  papers  had  been  put 
upon  it  out  of  doors.  He  did  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  mean  that  there  was 
something  in  the  evidence  of  Kenny 
which  made  the  advisers  of  the 
princess  afraid  to  advert  to  it  du¬ 
ring  his  lifetime  ;  and  wbh  this 
impression  on  his  mind,  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  have  brought  the  matter 
before  the  house  last  Monday,  in 
order  that  an  impression  should  not 
go  abroad  injurious  to  the  princess, 
after  the  carl  of  Moira  should  have 
left  ,the  country,  and  explanation 
was  impossible.  Upon  reading 
the  paragraph,  however,  over  and 
over  again,  to  try  whether  he 
could  find  out  another  meaning,  it 
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occurred  to  him,  that  perhaps  his 
lordship  only  meant  that  Kenny,  if 
alive,  could  have  contradicted  any 
person  who  said  that  his  lordship 
examined  the  witnesses  in  any  man¬ 
ner  that  was  improper,  or  unbe¬ 
coming  his  dignity.  Thinking  that 
this  might  possibly  be  the  meaning 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  it  necessary  to  bring  the  bu¬ 
siness  before  the  house;  but  finding 
by  some  observations  in  one  of  the 
public  papers  of  this  day,  that  the 
subject  was  viewed  in  another  light 
out  of  doors,  and  that  the  public 
understood  that  part  of  the  noble 
lord’s  letter  according  to  its  plain 
and  obvious  construction, he  thought 
it  now  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  lord  Moira  should  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  explaining  his  meaning 
before  he  left  the  country.  As  any 
assertion  which  came  from  a  man 
so  high  in  rank  and  so  high  in  cha¬ 
racter  as  lord  Moira,  must  carry 
with  it  great  weight,  he  thought 
that  an  impression  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  public 
mind,  that  either  the  princess  or  her 
advisers  were  ever  afraid  that  her 
honour  would  have  been  in  danger 
from  any  evidence  which  Kenny 
might  have  given.  There  was 
another  paragraph  which  lord 
Moira,  and  none  but  he,  could  ex¬ 
plain.  When  it  was  stated  in  the 
letter,  that  Partridge,  lord  Eardley’s 
porter,  -was  known  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  princess,  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  explained  what  was 
meant  by  the  devotion  of  one  of 
lord  Eardley’s  menial  servants  to 
the  princess  of  Wales.  As  the 
noble  lord  was  so  soon  to  quit  the 
country  and  as  this  was  a  point  of 
such  high  importance,  he  felt  him¬ 
self  justified,  even  without  previous 
notice,  in  making  a  motion  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  noble  lord 
an  opportunity  for  explanation. 
He  had  before  stated,  that  he  had 
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from  time  to  time  indulged  the 
hope  that  there  would  no  longer  be 
occasion  to  mention  this  subject  in 
parliament :  but  if  new  documents 
and  new  matter  were  thus  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  public  from  day  to  day,  he 
must  say  that  he  despaired  or  any 
termination  of  this  business,  unless 
it  should  be  put  finally  to  rest,  either 
by  a  formal  recognition  of  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  the  princess  being  re¬ 
commended  to  the  crown  by  its 
advisers,  or  by  some  parliamentary 
proceedings.  He  should  not  say 
in  what  manner  this  recognition 
should  be  made  j  but  he  thought, 
that  if  the  advisers  of  his  royal 
highness  would  advise  him  to  grant, 
her  an  establishment  suitable  to  her 
rank,  either  from  his  own  civil  list, 
or  in  any  other  way,  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  would  give  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  public.  After  a  few 
more  observations,  he  concluded  by 
a  motion  to  the  following  effect : — 

“  That  a  message  should  be  sent 
to  the  house  of  lords,  desiring  that 
the  earl  of  Moira  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  attend  that  house  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  information 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  the  princess  of  Wales.” 

The  speaker  said,  that  before  he 
put  the  question,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  state  to  the  house,  that  a  grave 
consideration  arose  in  his  mind  as 
to  die  parliamentary  usage  with 
respect  to  such  a  motion.  The 
house  was  not  in  the  habit  of  desi¬ 
ring  the  attendance  of  any  noble 
lord,  unless  upon  some  investigation 
or  matter  pending  in  that  house. 
If  it  was  not  stated  to  their  lordships 
that  there  was  some  matter  pending 
in  the  house,  on  which  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  noble  lord  was  required, 
he  thought  that  their  lordships 
would  undoubtedly  reject  the  ap¬ 
plication.  If  such  an  inquiry  or 
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investigation  were  resolved  uponj, 
then  it  would  be  regular  to  make 
such  an  application;  but  his  me- ■ 
mory  could  not  furnish  him  with  a 
single  precedent  in  the  history  of 
parliament,  of  such  an  application 
having  been  made,  unless  on  a  mat¬ 
ter  pending  in  the  house. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he  thought 
the  house  must  feel,  that  according 
to  the  custom  of  parliament,  the 
present  motion  could  not  he  re* 
ceived.  He  should,  however,  not : 
confine  himself  merely  to  the  forms . 
of  the  house,  but  would  say,  upon  i 
the  substance  of  it,  that  he  was  sur* 
prised  that  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  should  (after  six  times  that  the 
subject  had  been  brought  forward 
in  different  shapes,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  house  well  known  upon  it) 
think  it  necessary  again  to  bring 
the  subject  before  them.  He  could 
conceive  no  other  purpose  which 
this  could  answer,  but  to  agitate 
the  public  mind,  and  wound  the 
delicacy  of  the  house.  This  was. 
merely  a  collateral  point  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  into  which  the  honourable1 
gentleman  well  knew  that  the  house : 
did  not  wish  to  enter.  He  was: 
also  surprised  that,  at  the  close  of 
his  speech,  instead  of  calling  upom 
them  to  pronounce  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  guilt  or  innocence,  he  should 
merely  have  suggested  an  increase 
of  the  establishment  of  her  royal 
highness.  If  no  question  of  form 
had  rendered  the  motion  inadmis¬ 
sible,  he  should  have  opposed  it  in 
its  substance,  as  he  was  convinced 
that  no  possible  good  could  result 
from  the  interference  of  parliament; 
and  he  thought  that,  on  the  con^. 
trary,  it  might  in  every  quarter 
prove  injurious.  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  order  of  the  day,  which 
after  a  short  debate  was  carried, 
and  thus  the  matter  ended. 
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,  CHAPTER  IV. 

Debate  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  Notice  respecting  the  Finances  of  the 
Country — on  the  Jinny  Estimates — on  Mr.  Giddy’s  Motion  respecting  Copy- 
Eights  of  Boohs — Mr.  W. jit  bread,  on  the  Exchange  of  Prisoners — on  Lewis 
X Fill’s  Address  to  the  People  of  France — Debate  on  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley’s  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Campaign  in  the 


Peninsula. 

/F  ARCH  3.  — -  The  house  of 
lVl  commons  having  formed  it¬ 
self  into  a  committee  to  consider 
the  finances  of  Great  Britain,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said 
that  he  had  for  a  considerable  period 
devoted  a  great  share  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject,  and  should  com¬ 
municate  to  the  committee  the 
result  of  his  labours.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  impossible  to  doubt, 
that  the  late  important  events  in 
the  north  of  Eufope  had  produced 
a  great  improvement  in  our  finan¬ 
cial  nrospects.  The  credit  of  the 
Country  might  now  be  considered 
as  standing  on  more  solid  grounds, 
and  requiring  measures  of  less, 
rigour  and  severity  than  might  have 
been  contemplated  six  months  ano. 
A  very  general  impression  at  that 
time  prevailed,  that  France  would 
be  successful  in  the  war  which  she 
had  commenced  against  Russia; 
but  these  gloomy  prospects  had 
been  totally  altered  by  the  most 
extraordinary  and  eventful  cam¬ 
paign  ever  recorded  in  the  page  of 
history;  and  though,  as  a  man,  he 
felt  for  the  horrible  destruction  of 
human  life  in  such  various  forms  of 
aggravated  misery;  yet  it  might  be 
hoped  that  this  glorious  struggle, 
between  remorseless  ambition  and 
hardy  stubborn  patriotism,  would 
be  attended  with  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  In 
the  course  of  a  former  discussion, 
he  suggested  that  further  measures 
might  be  taken  for  promoting  and 
1813* 


Facilitating  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax.  This  was  the  first  measure 
which  he  had  again  to  press  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  committee; 
and  he  had  to  observe,  that  the 
commissioners  for  this  redemption 
had  framed  an  elaborate  report  on 
the  subject,  which  was  now  on  the 
table,  and  would  form  the  ground¬ 
work  of  a  bill  which  he  meant  to 
introduce.  The  principal  object  of 
the  measure  would  be  to  simplify 
and  facilitate  the  arrangements  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  redemption  of  the  land™ 
tax,  by  dispensing  with  many  of  the 
formalities  which  it  was  at  present 
necessary  o  go  through.  He  should 
have  to  propose,  as  one  clause  of 
the  bill,  that  upon  a  simple  notice 
given  to  the  collector,  by  any  per¬ 
son  desirous  of  redeeming  his  land- 
tax,  the  collector  might  be  allowed 
to  charge  his  tax  double  or  treble, 
as  might  be  agreed  upon,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  respec¬ 
tively,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
process  of  redemption  would  ter¬ 
minate ;  and  that  the  produce  of 
such  tax  should  be  annually  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt;  The  second  proposition 
which  he  meant  to  make  was,  that 
oh  all  loans  hereafter  to  be  con¬ 
tracted,  there  should  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  1/.  per  cent,  to  the  sinking 
fund  for  their  liquidation.  Besides 
which,  he  proposed  that  on  ex¬ 
chequer  bills,  and  other  floating 
unfunded  property,  a  sinking  fund 
of  one  per  cent,  should  be  annually 
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voted  ;  and  he  had  to  observe,  that 
some  of  those  exchequer  bills  had 
been  outstanding  for  so  long  a 
period  as  since  1795.  There  was  a 
third  proposition  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  his  intention  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1802,  as  far  as  it  directed 
that  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund 
should  accumulate  at  compound 
interest  for  the  extinction  of  the 
national  debt.  At  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  sinking  fund, 
the  inconveniences  attending  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  national  debt 
were  contemplated,  and  the  object 
of  that  measure  was  to  correct 
them  ;  but  the  inconveniences  which 
might  at  tend  the  too  rapid  reduc¬ 
tion  of  that  debt,  were  then  kept 
out  of  view  (a  laugh  from  some 
members ),  It  was  not,  however,  the 
less  true,  that  a  too  rapid  reduction 
might  produce  injurious  effects  on 
the  property  of  the  country,  by 
throwing  too  great  a  quantity  of 
money  into  the  market  at  one  time  ; 
and  these  effects  had  been  ably  and 
judiciously  stated  by  his  noble  friend 
the  marquis  of  Lansdown?,  in  1806. 
The  only  instance  which  he  had 
heard  of  a  great  portion  of  national 
debt  being  paid  off,  was  in  the  case 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  but  that 
instance,  as  referring  only  to  a 
small  country,  had  no  peculiar  re¬ 
ference  to  this  great  and  opulent 
empire.  The  point  then  was,  that 
the  sinking  fund  should  be  sacredly 
supported  to  a  certain  amount ;  but 
he  believed  it  might  be  shown  that 
its  enormous  increase,  by  throwing 
into  the  market  immense  sums  of 
money  at  one  time,  would  produce 
effects  similar  to  those  of  a  national 
bankruptcy.  Whether  the  sinking 
fund  had  now  reached  that  point 
in  this  country,  beyond  which  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  carry  it, 


would  be  a  fair  subject  for  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  house :  its  opera¬ 
tion  was,  of  course,  counteracted 
by  the  effect  of  the  loans  which 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
war;  but  it  might  unquestionably 
be  said,  with  truth,  that  in  no  coun¬ 
try  during  peace  had  twelve  milli¬ 
ons  been  annually  thrown  into  the 
money  market.  From  the  period 
of  the  complete  introduction  of  the 
funding  system,  in  the  early'  part 
of  the  last  century,  to  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  the  object  of 
our  measures  of  finance  during  war 
appeared  to  be  only  to  provide  for 
the  immediate  expenses  of  the  year, 
by  borrowing  such  sums  as  were 
necessary  for  any  extraordinary 
charge  incurred,  and  by  imposing 
such  taxes  as  might  meet  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  loan,  leaving  to  the 
period  of  peace  the  consideration  of 
any  provision  for  the  repayment  of 
debt;  and  this  being  attempted  at 
irregular  periods,  and  on  no  perma¬ 
nent  system,  was  never  carried  into 
effectual  execution ;  thetotal  amount 
of  debt  redeemed  between  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  and  the  close  of  the 
American  war  being  no  more  than 
8,850,000/.  The  accumulated  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  American  war,  and 
the  depressed  state  of  public  credit 
and  of  the  revenue  at  the  close  of 
that  war,  impressed  on  the  vigorous 
mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  more  provident  system, 
of  which  he  laid  the  basis,  with 
admirable  judgement,  in  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  acts  of  1786  and  1792. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  the  French  revolution,  Mr.  Pitt 
thought  it  sufficient  to  meet  the 
charge  of  military  and  naval  ex¬ 
penses  by  loans,  accompanied  by 
that  provision  for  gradual  redemp¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  established  by 
the  act  of  1792.  The  increased  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war,  and  the  prospect 
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of  its  long  continuance,  induced 
him  however,  in  1797,  to  plan  the 
most  efficacious  system  by  which  a 
long  duration  of  war  could  be  sup¬ 
ported,  that  of  equalizing  the  in¬ 
come  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  For  this  purpose  he  pro¬ 
posed,  in  1798,  the  establishment 
of  a  general  tax  on  income ;  in¬ 
tended,  with  the  aid  of  some  other 
war  taxes,  to  provide  within  the 
year  for  a  great  part  of  the  public 
expenses,  and  also  to  repay,  within 
a  few  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  all  the  debt  contracted  be¬ 
yond  the  amount  of  the  sinking 
fund  in  each  year.  The  plans 
adopted  for  increasing  the  national 
income  upon  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  by  lord  Sidmouth,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  lord  Grenville  and  lord 
Henry  Petty,  in  1803,  4,  and  6, 
were  on  a  much  larger  scale  ;  and 
there  was  every  appearance  that 
the  income  of  the  nation  might  at 
the  present  time  have  equalled  or 
exceeded  its  expenditure,  if  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  large  increase  in  our  foreign 
expenses  had  not  arisen.  The  total 
amount  of  the  public  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund,  was, 
on  an  average  of  the  years  1808  and 
1807,  about  61,600,000/.  The  in¬ 
come  of  1307  (taking  the  property 
tax,  according  to  its  assessment,  at 
1 1 ,400,000/.  )w as  about 59,7 00*000/. 
The  net  produce  of  the  public  in¬ 
come,  on  an  average  of  the  years 
1809,  1810,  and  1811,  deducting 
the  arrears  of  property  tax  paid  in 
beyond  the  Assessment  of  each  year, 
was  about  64,000,000/.  which,  with 
the  addition  of  the  taxes  imposed  in 
1811  and  1812,  would  appear  to 
leave  a  considerable  surplus  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  of 
1807:  but  to  this  expenditure  must 
be  added  the  increased  charge  of 
unredeemed  debt  since  that  year. 
This  amounted  to  about  2,300,000/. 


which,  added  to  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  sum  of  61,600,000/.  being 
the  expenditure  of  1807,  made  to¬ 
gether  nearly  the  above  sum  of 
64  millions.  The  expenditure  of 
the  same  years,  1809,  1810,  and 
1811,  amounted,  it  was  true,  on  an 
average,  to  nearly  73,000,000/.  and 
that  of  the  year  1812  might  be 
estimated  at  about  81 ,000,000/.  ex¬ 
clusively  of  the  repayment  of 
exchequer  bills  and  loyalty  loan. 
The  amount  therefore  of  the  sum 
to  be  provided,  in  order  to  equalize 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of 
the  years  1809,  1810,  and  1811, 
allowing  for  the  increased  charge  of 
unredeemed  debt,  might  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  9,000,000/;  or,  taking 
the  expenditure  at  81,000,000/.,  at 
about  17,000,000/.:  from  which 
sums  must,  however,  be  deducted 
the  future  produce  of  the  taxes  im¬ 
posed  in  181  1  and  181  %  which  might 
be  estimated  at  about  2,500,000/. 
and  which  would  reduce  the  former 
sum  to  6,500,000/.  and  the  latter 
to  14,500,000/.  To  raise  even 
the  lowest  of  these  sums  by  an 
immediate  imposition  of  new  taxes, 
in  addition  to  the  great  exertions 
already  made,  would,  however,  be 
considered  as  a  very  heavy  burden  ; 
and  one,  the  severity  of  which 
might  be  felt  still  more  sensibly, 
from  the  apprehension,  by  no 
means  unreasonable,  that  such  a 
sacrifice  might  eventually  prove  to 
have  been  unnecessary,  as  many 
sup  posable  and  even  probable  cases 
might  arise  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  very  considerably  to  reduce 
our  expenses.  Nothing  more,  there¬ 
fore,  could  be  expected  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  war  system,  than  to  provide 
for  such  a  scale  of  expense  as  must 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  stare  of 
war,  without  including  that  great 
G  2  increase 
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increase  which  had  Been  occasioned 
by  our  extraordinary  exertions  a- 
broad  in  the  last  four  years  ;  and 
which,  in  whatever  way  it  might 
appear  to  the  wisdom  of  parlia¬ 
ment  most  proper  to  provide  for  it, 
must  be  considered  as  of  only  an 
occasional  nature.  In  the  foregoing 
statement  he  had  assumed,  that  the 
sinking  fund  was  no  portion  of  the 
national  expenditure.  In  fact,  by 
cancelling  a  certain  portion  of  debt 
in  each  year,  it  reduced  the  debt 
really  incurred  to  the  amount  in 
which  the  sum  borrowed  exceeded 
the  sum  to  be  redeemed.  It  was 
evident  indeed,  that  whether  the 
fund  was  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  already  existing,  or  in  re¬ 
ducing  the'  amount  of  stock  to  be 
created,  the  effect  would  be  nearly 
the  same  j  and  the  equalization  of 
the  public  income  and  expenditure 
might  consequently  be  considered 
as  a  primary  advantage  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  no  less  than  the  actual 
redemption  of  debt.  The  former 
of  these  objects,  so  far  as  was  re¬ 
quisite  to  meet  that  part  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war,  which  might  be 
considered  as  necessarily  permanent,, 
appeared  by  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment  to  have  been  already  accom¬ 
plished.  It  had,  indeed,  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  means  which,  while  they 
evinced  the  extent  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  its  firm  and 
unshaken  spirit,  pointed  out  at  the 
same  time  the  expediency  of  not 
calling  for  any  further  avoidable 
sacrifices;  for  this  great  object  had, 
in  fact,  been  accomplished  by  the 
extraordinary  payment  of  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  war  taxes. 
This  unexampled  exertion  might 
be  considered  no  less  powerfully  co¬ 
operating  with  the  sinking  fund,  in 
its  other  great  object  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  debt,  since  the  creation 
of  a  new  debt  to  an  equal  amount 


HAND 

had  thereby  been  avoided.  These 
considerations  might  be  thought 
sufficient  to  prove  to  the  committee 
the  general  expediency  of  any  alte- 
ration  of  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  sinking  fund,  which,  without 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1792,  might  diminish  the  weight 
of  those  further  burthens  which  the 
progress  of  the  war  might  impose 
on  the  nation  ;  and  with  this  view 
ft  might  be  proper  to  advert  to  the 
remarkable  period  at  which  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  debt  had  actually 
arrived.  When  the  establishment 
of  the  sinking  fund  vras  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1786*  the  debt 
amounted  to  near  240,000,000/.;  a: 
sum,,  of  which  few  then  living  ever 
hoped  to  see  the  redemption,  but 
which,  by  the  steady  perseverance 
of  parliament  in  this  important 
measure,  had  already  been  redeem¬ 
ed.  Having  entered  into  various 
other  statements,  he  said  it  was  his 
object  to  propose  to  the  committee 
a  plan,  by  which  a  gradual  and 
equable  reduction  of  debt  might  be 
provided  for,  with  great  immediate 
advantage  to  the  public.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  enact,  that  the 

debt  first  contracted  should  b« 

/ 

deemed  to  be  the  first  paid  off, 
whether  purchased  by  the  sinking 
fund  originally  provided  for  its  re¬ 
demption,  or  by  any  other.  He 
had  already  shown,  that  this  sup-’ 
position  involved  no  absurdity  ;  the 
old  stocks,  and  the  additions  to 
them,  being  so  mixed,  as  to  render 
all  discrimination  impossible  :  and 
it  was  surely  very  allowable  in- 
practice  to  assume  that  any  given 
portion  of  the  public  debt  was  dis¬ 
charged,  when  an  equal  sum, 
funded  in  the  same  securities,  had 
been  paid  off.  A  sum  equal  to  the 
capital  of  the  whole  public  debt  ex¬ 
isting  in  1786,  having  already  been 
purchased  by  the  commissioners,  or 
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transferred  for  the  redemption  of 
landrtax,  or  the  purchase  of  life 
annuities,  the  execution  of  this  plan 
would  only  require,  with  regard 
either  to  that  sum,  or  to  any  debt 
hereafter  to  he  redeemed,  that  a 
•certificate  of  such  redemption  should 
be  published  in  the  Gazette,  and 
laid  before  parliament  by  the  com- 
missioners  ;  and  that,  thereupon,  the 
stock  so  redeemed  and  standing  in 
the  names  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  liable  to  be  cancelled,  in 
such  proportions  and  at  such  times 
as  parliament  might  direct,  to  such 
an  amount  as  might  be  necessary 
for  charging,  upon  the  same  secu¬ 
rities,  the  dividend  and  sinking  fund 
of  any  loan  which  might  have  been 
contracted  for  the  public  service  ; 
but  that  the  whole  sinking  fund 
created  by  the  act  of  1786,  or  by 
any  subsequent  act,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  applied,  until  the  total 
redemption  of  all  debt  existing,  or 
to  be  created  during  the  present 
war.  In  order,  however,  effectually 
to  secure  the  means  of  redeeming 
all  future  loans  within  45  years, 
and  to  preserve  a  proper  proportion 
between  the  sinking  fund  and  the 
unredeemed  debt,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  enact,  that  whenever  the 
sum  borrowed  in  any  year  should 
exceed  the  sum  to  be  paid  off,  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  should  be  provided  for 
the  excess  of  loan,  equal  to  one-half 
of  its  interest ;  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  loan,  or  for  the  whole,  if  not 
exceeding  the  amount  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  within  the  year,  a  sinking 
fund  of  one  per  cent,  conformable 
to  the  act  of  1792.  He  might  also 
observe,  that  all  this  arrangement 
involved  the  repeal  of  those  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  of  1802,  under 
which  the  whole  sinking  fund  then 
existing  was  directed  to  accumulate 
at  compound  interest.  Till  the 
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complete  redemption  of  the  debt 
which  then  remained  unredeemed, 
it  would  be  proper  to  make  good 
tO'  the  sinking  fund  the  annual  sum 
of  870,000/.  which  would  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  redemption  of 
the  different  sums  provided  for  in 
1802,  if  that  consolidation  had  not 
taken  place,  and  if  those  sums  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  usual 
redeeming  fund  of  one  per  cent. 
And  while  in  this  respect  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  would  revert  to  the 
original  arrangements  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  it  would  also  conform  to 
them  by  returning,  with  much 
greater  advantage,  to  the  principle 
of  those  provisions,  by  which  relief 
would  before  this  time  have  been 
obtained  to  the  public  by  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  act  of  1786,  and 
then  restricted  in  its  accumulation 
to  the  annual  sum  of  4,000,000/. 
He  might  ohserve,  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  plan,  that  it  was  less  liable 
than  any  other  modification  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  be  abused  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  encroachment  upon  it ; 
not  only  because  it  arose  out  of  the 
principles  of  the  sinking  fund  itself, 
but  because  it  turned  entirely  on 
the  application  of  the  stock  pur¬ 
chased  by  the.  commissioners,  which 
mast,  in  any  possible  arrangement 
of  the  sinking  fund,  be  cancelled 
sooner  or  later  5  the  only  question 
being  as  to  time  and  mode.  In 
considering  the  subject,  the  com¬ 
mittee  must  not  forget  that  the 
great  and  ultimate  object  of  the 
sinking  fund  was  to  relieve  the  na¬ 
tion  from  the  burden  of  taxes 
which  would  be  entailed  upon  it  by 
the  indefinite  extension  of  the  public 
debt.  It  answered  other  collateral 
purposes  of  considerable  importance, 
but  that  was  its  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  object.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  observed,  in  con- 
G  3  clusions 
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elusion,  that  he  was  sensible,  in  de¬ 
tailing  a  plan  of  such  magnitude, 
that  he  took  upon  himself  a  great 
load  of  responsibility  ;  but  if  he 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  render 
a  meat  service  to  his  country,  as 
was  his  anxious  wish,  he  was  willing 
to  risk  his  reputation  in  the  attempt, 
with  as  entire  a  devotion  as  num¬ 
bers  of  his  gallant  countrymen  had 
exposed  their  lives,  feeling  that  the 
one  was  as  precious  to  him  as  the 
other  could  be  to  them.  He  did 
not  wish,  however,  to  force  any 
plan  of  his  upon  the  house  or  the 
country  with  unbecoming  precipi¬ 
tation.  It  was  his  desire,  that  full 
time  should  he  given  to  weigh 
every  part  of  the  plan  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  ;  that  the  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site  should  consult  the  ablest  men 
and  the  best  authorities  upon  the 
subject ;  and  that  every  member 
should  come  to  the  decision  of  it 
with  a  disinterested  and  pure  desire 
to  serve  the  country.  If,  as  he 
hoped,  the  plan  he  had  submitted 
was  solid  and  well  founded,  he 
should,  in  that  case,  think,  that  he 
had  performed  the  duties  of  his 
Qffice,  and  deserved  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  then  read  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  he  proposed  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  committee,  which  were 
nine  in  number,  and  embraced  all 
the  topics  urged  in  his  speech ; 
and  he  finally  said  that  he  hoped 
by  Monday  se’nnight  to  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  he  for 
one  acceded  to  the  postponement 
of  the  discussion  upon  the  plan  of 
his  right  honourable  friend  until  a 
future  day  ;  and  as  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  his  plan,  he  should,  for  the 
present,  carefully  abstain  from 
any  cumment  upon  it  further  than 
this — that  it  appeared  to  him,  upon 


the  face  cf  it,  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant  change  in  the  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  country  that  had 
ever  been  proposed  in  the  course  of' 
a  long  and  eventful  war. 

Mr.  Tierney  and  others  spoke  to' 
the  same  purport,  and  the  subject1 
was  adjourned. 

March  8.-—  Lord  Palmerston 
moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the 
house  resolving  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  supply,  and  the  speaker  - 
accordingly  left  the  chair.  Mr,. 
Lushington  being  seated  at  the? 
table, 

Lord  Palmerston  rose,  for  the; 
purpose  of  submitting  to  the-  house; 
the  army  estimates.  He  said  that: 
jt  would  be  unnecessary  to  detain  i 
the  house  at  length,  since  the ‘vari¬ 
ation  between  the  estimates  of  the 
present  and  of  the  last  year  arose 
only  from  a  slight  augmentation  of 
effective  numbers,  and  not  from  any 
change  of  the  military  system  of 
the  country.  The  total  increase  of 
effective  numbers- was  12,000  men, 
and  the  increase  of  charge  was 
390,000/.  to  be  referred  principally 
to  the  land  forces  and  to  the  foreign 
corps.  As  upon  former  occasions, 
he  would  advert  to  the  various 
heads  under  which  the  estimates 
were  arranged  seriatim ,  and  notice 
the  increase  or  diminution  in  money 
or  men  in  each  of  them.  Having 
done  so,  he  said  the  number  of 
men  raised  by  ordinary  recruiting 
amounted  to  upwards  of  14,000 
men,  considerably  more  than  the 
number  of  the  preceding  year.  For 
three  or  four  years  back,  recruiting 
for  the  army  had  been  progressively 
improving;  it  had  risen  from  9000 
to  upwards  of  14,000.  The  whole 
number  added  to  the  British  army 
by  the  accounts  of  last  year,  inclu¬ 
ding  those  who  volunteered  from 
the  militia,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  20,000 ;  and  for  the  service,  of 
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the  army  and  the  militia,  there  was 
raised  altogether  from  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  upwards  of 
24,000  men.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  military  spirit  of  the  country 
had  been  roused,  and  that  to  this 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  enlisted  was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  be  attributed.  The  total 
amount  of  men  who  had  entered  the 
British  army  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  including  those  raised  by  en¬ 
listment,  by  volunteering  from  the 
militia,  by  desertion  from  the  ene¬ 
my,  by  the  enlistment  of  foreigners 
at  home  and  in  the  peninsula,  with 
the  Spaniards,  amounted  alto¬ 
gether  to  39,700.  The  casualties 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
somewhat  more  than  29,000.  Of 
this  number  17,000  were  contained 
in  the  statements  on  the  table  of  the 
house — 2000  had  been  subsequently 
returned  from  the  peninsula,  and 
upwards  of  4000  from  various  other 
foreign  stations.  The  loss  in  pri¬ 
soners  amounted  to  above  1800. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  also,  900 
privates  were  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  serjeant.  Taking  all  the  casual¬ 
ties  together,  as  they  appeared  from 
the  returns,  they  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  26,000,  leaving  2,600 
men  unaccounted  for.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  required  some  explana¬ 
tion.  When  a  regiment  was  sent 
abroad,  the  commanding  officer 
was  considered  responsible  for  all 
the  men  under  his  charge.  In  the 
course  of  service,  many  of  the  men 
became  unfit  for  duty,  and  were 
sent  home  to  be  taken  care  of.  As 
soon  as  these  men  left  the  foreign 
station,  tbey  were  struck  off  the  fo¬ 
reign  establishment,  and  did  not 
enter  the  home  one,  and  they  were 
not  returned  till  their  fitness  or  un¬ 
fitness  for  future  service  could  be 
ascertained.  There  was,  therefore, 
always  a  certain  number  of  men,  con¬ 
stituting  a  sort  of  floating  mass,  not 


included  in  the  army  at  home,  and 
not  returned  among  the  casualties. 
Having  stated  thus  much,  he  should 
conclude  with  moving  his  first  re¬ 
solution,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
3,000,000/.  be  granted  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  land  forces  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Captain  Bennett  objected  to  the 
mode  of  recruiting  which  now  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  last  quarter  during 
which  the  plan  of  Mr.  Windham 
was  allowed  a  fair  trial,  produced 
no  fewer  than  7000.  The  present 
system,  during  the  years  1 808,  9, 

10,  11,  had  been  much  less  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  and  though  during  the 
last  year  the  recruiting  was  said  to  ' 
have  improved,  it  was,  even  includ¬ 
ing  the  volunteering  fropi  the  mi¬ 
litia,  by  no  means  equal  to  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  great  objection 
to  that  system  was,  that  it  crippled 
one  service  for  the  sake  of  another, 
and  had  a  decided  tendency  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  character  of  the  militia. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  army  at  39,000,  and 
the  casualties  at  29,000.  He  was, 
however,  prepared  to  maintain  that ' 
the  army,  instead  of  being  improved, 
was  worse  by  700  than  it  was  the 
former  year.  The  house  had  been 
congratulated  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  army,  and  the  increase 
which  had  taken  place  during  -  the 
last  year  ;  but  of  10,000  at  which 
that  increase  was  stated,  8,000  were 
not  Englishmen.  In  every  action  the 
loss  of  Englishmen  was  much  more 
considerable  than  that  of  foreigners.; 
and  if  to  this  loss  four  foreigners 
were  to  be  added  to  the  army  for 
every  Englishman,  that  army  would 
soon  come  to  be  almost  entirely 
composed  of  foreigners.  Already 
they  constituted  more  than  one-  . 
fifth  of  the  army.  The  noble 
lord  had  stated  the  loss  in  prisoners 
at  1800,  but  in  the  Gazette  not 
more  men  than  1500  had  appeared. 
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Why  were  the  lists  not  published 
fairly  and  openly  ?  Did  they  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  was  a  country  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  told  the 
naked  truth  ?  He  should  have 
liked  to  hear  of  some  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  the  expense  of  our 
army,  which  at  present  was  so  enor¬ 
mously  great. 

Mr.  Huskisscn  said,  he  had  been 
jn  the  habit  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  general  state  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  country,  on 
occasions  similar  to  the  present ; 
but  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  had  given  the  outline  of  a 
plan  which  he  was  soon  to  submit 
to  them  for  their  consideration,  he 
should  defer  his  observations  on 
that  subject  till  that  plan  came  un¬ 
der  discussion.  He  would  only 
state  at  present,  that  if  any  person 
thought  that  he  was  less  called  on 
to  retrench  in  consequence  of  that 
plan,  he  would  be  paying  a  very 
bad  compliment  to  his  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend-  No  person  could 
look  at  his  plan  without  feeling  that 
it  could  be  justified  by  necessity 
alone  ;  and  that,  if  the  war  should 
continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  country  would,  in  consequence 
of  it,  be  involved  in  very  serious 
difficulties.  He  wished  at  present 
merely  to  state  some  objections  to 
certain  parts  of  the  proposed  esti¬ 
mates.  Having  enumerated  several 
items,  he  came  to  the  subject  of  the 
local  militia.  He  said,  looking  tq 
our  armies  in  the  peninsula,  he 
hoped  he  might  flatter  himself  with 
the  expectation,  that  they  were 
about  to  resume  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  with  better  effect  than  they 
had  hitherto  lately  done;  and  if 
this  should  be  found  to  be  the  case, 
he  thought  it  extremely  probable 
that  we  might  be  able  to  avoid 
calling  out  the  local  miliLia  for  the 
present  year.  Let  no  gentleman 
suppose  that  he  undervalued  this 


class  of  our  national  force  ;  but  still 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  calling  it  out  at  present. 
Why  call  it  out  this  year  for  four¬ 
teen  days,  when  there  was  no  apT 
pearance  of  there  being  any  occa¬ 
sion  for  it  for  years  to  come  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  not  at  all  tq 
call  out  the  local  militia  this  year, 
and  to  call  it  out  for  twenty-one 
days  during  the  next  year,  when  in 
all  probability  our  foreign  expendi¬ 
ture  would  be  reduced  in  amount  ? 
Look  at  the  character  of  the  force 
itself — it  was  not  a  force  calculated 
to  keep  up  the  regular  army.  Call¬ 
ing  it  out  into  actual  service  coulc| 
be  of  little  avail  where  there  was 
no  dread  of  invasion  ;  and  when  tq 
this  was  added  the  inconvenience 
of  takingaway  from  the  agricultural 
districts  one-third  of  the  farmers* 
servants  for  fourteen  days,  when 
they  could  not  be  required  ;  he 
hoped  ministers  would  be  induced 
to  relinquish  that  idea  for  this  year, 
and  rather  to  call  them  out  for 
twenty-one  days  in  the  following 
year,  when  their  services  might  be 
more  effective.  In  these  different 
ways,  the  expense  would  be  greatly 
reduced  without  the  effective  force 
being  at  all  broken  in  in  upon. 

Mr.  Addington  observed,  that 
few  or  no  officers  belonging  to  the 
militia  had  now  any  objection  to 
the  volunteering  into  the  line. 
Much  to  their  credit,  they  had  (he 
should  not  call  it  conquered  their 
prejudices,  but  had)  overcome  their 
objections  on  that  head,  feeling  how 
important  it  was  to  do  so  in  the 
war  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
As  to  the  local  militia,  it  was  to  be 
remarked,  that  three-fourths  of 
them  were  newly  raised  men,  and 
then  it  would  he  seen  how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  must  bq  to  allow  them  to 
go  forth  without  knowing  their 
officers,  or  their  officers  knowing 
them.  How  far  it  might  be  pru- 
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dent  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  year,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
«;ay;  but  he  did  not  see  any  decided 
objection  to  it.  The  system,  it  was 
to  be  recollected,  was  now  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  ought  to  be  cherished 
in  time  of  repose  and  absence  from 
external  danger. 

Mr.  Freemantle  and  several  other 
members  spoke,  after  which  lord 
Palmerston  replied  :  on  which 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  regarded 
the  day  on  which  the  army  estimates 
were  voted  as  an  important  day  in 
every  session,  and  he  was  a  little 
disappointed  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  that  none  of  those  gentlemen 
who  had  maintained  that  our  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  peninsula  should  be 
conducted  upon  a  more  extensive 
scale,  had  come  forward  with 
some  plan  to  show  how  greater 
force,  and  how  more  money  to  sup* 
-port  that  force,  could  be  obtained. 
The  object  of  the  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  now  was  to  see  that  so  large  a 
sum  as  17,000,000/.  was  so  ex¬ 
pended,  as  to  make  it  go  as  far  as 
it  could.  1  The  noble  lord,  he 
thought,  had  talked  with  too  much 
levity  about  savjing  10,000/.  here, 
or  20,000/.  there  :  if  10  or  20,000/. 
could  be  saved  any  vh?re_,  it  ought 
to  be  saved  ;  nay,  if  1  Or  2000/. 
pould  be  saved>  it  was  certainly  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  committee  to 
do  it.  It  was  said  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  supplying  the  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  army.  He  did  not  mean 
to  go  back  to  Mr,  Windham’s  plan  ; 
but  he  would  say,  he  was  firmly 
convinced,  that  if  that  most  wise, 
salutary,  and  comprehensive  mode 
had  been  adopted  in  all  its  parts 
and  principles,  no  such  difficulties 
would  now  be  felt.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  too  late  to  think  of  that  plan 
now ;  and  all  we  could  do  was  to 
go  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  sup¬ 


ply  our  wants  with  foreigners  as 
well  as  we'  could.  With  respect  to 
the  dress  of  the  soldiers,  he  regretted 
to  see  such  mummery — every  En¬ 
glishman  laughed  at  them  as  they 
passed  along  the  streets.  He  could 
wish  also  that  the  national  colour 
had  not  been  departed  from.  All 
the  continental  troops  were  nearly 
clothed  in  blue  uniforms  ;  why  had 
we  adopted  that  colour?  Many 
fatal  accidents  had  happened  in 
consequence  of  it.  Our  men,  mis¬ 
taking  the  enemy,  had  fallen  into 
their  hands  :  sometimes  they  had 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  their  owq 
comrades,  who  mistook  them  for 
the  enemy.  He  saw  no  occasion 
for  any  change.  Red  was  the  es¬ 
tablished  English  colour,  and  the 
soldier  was  proud  of  it.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  estimates  themselves, 
he  thought  they  ought  to  be  de¬ 
ferred.  The  noble  lord  had  not 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  the 
10,000/.  for  repairing  the  Horse 
Guards.  He  had  talked  of  build¬ 
ings  at  Kew  and  barracks  at 
Knightsbridge  ;  but  there  was  no 
distinct  specification  qf  expenses. 
As  to  the  barracks  in  Ireland,  he 
felt  much  inclined  to  divide  the 
committee  upon  that  point,  if  it 
were  only  to  punish  the  negligence 
of  the  noble  lord,  in  coming  to  that 
house  unprepared  with  proper  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject.  He 
knew  nothing  about  them  j  neither 
where  they  were  to  be  built,  nor  of 
what  they  were  to  be  built:  but  he 
would  inquire,  and  tell  the  house 
another  time.  The  noble  lord 
ought  to  wait  till  another  time  then 
before  he  had  the  money  voted. 
He  hoped  that  his  honourable 
friend’s  resolution  about  the  pay¬ 
master  to  the  forces  would  be 
pressed  to  a  division ;  for  that  it 
was  a  sinecure,  appeared  from  the 
mouth  of  the  noble  lord  himself. 

It 
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It  was  better  to  have  one  paymaster 
at  4000/.  a  year,  than  two  at  2000/. 
a  year  each,  for  then  ministers 
would  have  one  vote  the  less  in  that 
house  perhaps.  It  was  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  the  committee 
to  annul  the  office,  and  it  would  be¬ 
come  them  to  show  the  country 
that  they  were  anxious  to  save  the 
public  money,  and  likewise  to 
abridge  the  influence  of  the  crown 
in  that  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  allowed,  that 
this  was  the  time  for  entering  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  army,  but  thought 
that  the  arguments  which  had  been 
brought  forward  respecting  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  detail,  were  only  some  of 
those  parliamentary  shifts  to  put  olf 
a  decision  on  a  question,  which  were 
so  well  known  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  ( Mr. Whitbread ) .  Much 
had  been  said  during  the  discussion 
concerning  the  dress  and  equipage 
of  the  soldiery,  but  this  was  one 
which  he  thought  the  house  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  unfit  to  judge  of.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  assertion,  the  noble  lord 
observed,  that  though  the  foreign 
saddle  was  so  much  decried;  it 
did  not  subject  the  horses  to  sore 
backs,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
English  saddle  ;  and  though  he,  in 
common  with  other  gentlemen, 
preferred  the  old  japanned  cavalry 
helmet  to  the  modern  brass  one, 
yet  on  consulting  a  cavalry  officer, 
he  found  that  the  former,  in  hot 
countries,  cracked,  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  in  the  event  of  rain,  was  im¬ 
mediately  destroyed.  After  re¬ 
marking  that  the  10,000/.  proposed 
for  the  horse  guards  included  also 
the  repairs  of  other  barracks,  the 
noble  lord  said  that  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread),  who  was  so  acute  at  pick¬ 
ing  holes  in  a  statement  in  any  line, 


had  raised  such  trifling  objections 
to  that  of  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Palmerston).  The  objections  to 
the  state  of  the  office  of  paymaster 
could  not  bear  to  the  expense  ;  and 
as  to  the  constitutional  point,  if  any 
objection  were  raised  on  the  score 
of  influence,  it  should  be  brought 
on  as  a  separate  motion. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  disapproved  of  the 
mode  of  enlisting  men  for  life,  in 
the  moment  of  intoxication,  or  un¬ 
der  circumstances  equally  impro¬ 
per;  and  thought  that  the  way  to 
ascertain  the  superior  eligibility  of 
the  two  methods  of  enlisting  for 
life,  or  for  seven  years,  was  not  to 
ask  a  man  who  was  enlisted  the 
other  day,  whether  he  repented  of 
his  resolution,  but  to  ask  him  seven 
years  hence.  With  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  army  was 
clothed,  he  did  not  see  why  gentle¬ 
men  in  that  house  might  not  form 
an  opinion  on  it,  when  their  opinion 
was  the  same  as  that  of  every  man 
they  met  in  the  streets,  as  well  as 
of  the  persons  who  were  condemned 
to  wear  these  trappings,  only  fit 
for  a  mountebank.  The  honour¬ 
able  member  agreed  that  perma¬ 
nent  barracks  might  be  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  temporary  ones,  in  time 
of  war,  but  contended  that  they 
would  be  more  expensive  in  the  in* 
tervals  of  peace,  which  he  hoped 
wrould  be  longer  than  they  had  late¬ 
ly  been.  He  considered  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  his  honourable  friend  near 
him,  with  respect  to  the  joint  pay- 
mastership,  as  being  perfectly  con¬ 
clusive. 

Several  other  members  objected 
to  many,  of  the  items ;  but  the 
wffiole  of  the  resolutions  were  at 
length  carried. 

March  11. — Mr.  Giddy  rose  to 
make  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  on  the  subject  of  copy¬ 
rights  of  books,  by  entering  thp 
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same  in  Stationers’ -hall.  There 

were  existing  acts  of  parliament, 
by  which  those  who  wished  to  se¬ 
cure  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  property  of  their  works, 
could  dd  so  by  entering  the  same 
in  Stationers’-hall,  and  furnishing 
a  certain  number  of  copies  to  the 
universities,  &c.  There  were  other 
acts  which  seemed  only  to  apply  to 
the  penalties  to  which  booksellers 
and  authors  would  be  entitled  on 
condition  of  furnishing  such  copies, 
but  by  which,  if  the  penalties  were 
not  sought  to  be  enforced,  the  uni¬ 
versities  did  not  seem  to  be  secured 
in  their  copies.  By  a  recent  deci¬ 
sion,  it  had  been  held  that  the  uni¬ 
versities  were  entitled  to  those  co¬ 
pies,  whether  the  proprietors  of  the 
works  chose  to  enter  them  in  Sta¬ 
tioners’-hall  or  not.'  The  book¬ 
sellers  thought  this  was  a  hardship 
upon  them,  and  that  there .  were 
certain  points  relating  to  it,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  which  they  were  entitled  to 
relief.  1st,  They  were  required  to 
furnish  copies  of  each  work  printed 
on  paper  of  the  very  best  quality. 
Now,  there  were  some  books  of 
which  a  few  copies  were  printed  in 
a  splendid  manner  and  upon  the 
very  best  paper.  This  regulation, 
however,  they  thought  would  be 
sufficiently  satisfied  by  copies  on 
less  splendid  paper.  Another  thing 
to  which  they  objected  Was  the 
furnishing  copies  of  new  editions, 
with  trifling  additions,  which  they 
thought  might  be  sufficiently  satis¬ 
fied  by  furnishing  the  additions 
alone.  Another  objectionable  point 
was  where  there  were  reprints  of 
ancient  works,  or  where  only  a  few 
copies  were  sold.  To  illustrate  this 
last,  he  alluded  to  the  “  Flora 
Grscca”  of  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  of  which 
only  34  or  35  copies  had  been  sold 
,  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  If  to  be 
compelled  to  give  ifway  11  copic? 


of  such  a  work  as  this,  must  it  not 
be  esteemed  a  very  great  burden 
indeed  ?  The  honourable  member 
undertook  the  making  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion,  not  as  a  partisan  of 
the  booksellers,  being  himself  much 
attached  to  the  university  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  had  spent  four  or 
five  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life* 
All  he  desired  was,  to  fall  on  what 
might  be  esteemed  the  best  plan  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  learning* 
He  should,  therefore,  propose  that 
a  committed  be  appointed,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  21  members,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  laws 
on  the  subject,  and  to  report  to  the 
house  their  opinions  and  observa¬ 
tions  thereon. 

Mr.  Rose  agreed  that  some  mode 
must  be  fallen  on  to  secure  their 
copies  to  the  universities,  without 
too  much  trespassing  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  authors  and  booksellers. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne,  much  as  he 
respected  the  universities,  would 
rather  see  them  supported  by  the 
public  than  made  a  burden  on  au¬ 
thors,  which  he  conceived  the  de¬ 
positing  of  copies  of  every  book  to 
be.-  This  too  was  a  tax  only  on  au¬ 
thors  of  merit ;  for  the  universities 
did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
claim  all  the  trash  that  issues  from 
the  daily  press  ;  but  only  meant  to 
impose  this  tax  as  a  reward  for  su¬ 
perior  learning  and  ability. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  thought  the 
only  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  practice  of  depositing  copies  of 
all  publications  in  the  universities. 
See.  would  be,  to  create  a  small 
additional  charge  on  the  price; 
which  would  affect  the  bookseller 
rather  than  the  author. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth  thought  the 
object  of  the  present  application 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  im¬ 
posed  by  the  act  of  queen  Anne, 
and  to  retain  the  benefit  conferred 
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by  it.  His  honourable  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Wynne)  called  the  re¬ 
gulation  alluded  to,  a  tax  on  au¬ 
thors  :  it  was  incumbent,  however, 
on  those  who  thus  characterized  it, 
to  show  that  its  evils  were  less  than 
its  advantages.  No  author,  he  was 
convinced,  would  object  to  such  a 
distribution  of  his  work,  if  its  effect 
would  be  to  show  it  to  thousands  of 
eyes  which  would  never  otherwise 
see  it,  in  which  same  proportion 
his  own  celebrity  would  be  increas¬ 
ed.  As  to  the  idea  of  works  printed 
on  fine  wire-wove  paper  not  being 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
act,  he  thought  those  were  exactly 
the  works  on  which,  more  pecu¬ 
liarly,  such  a  burden  ought  to  fall. 
The  time  for  allowing  to  authors  a 
property  in  their  works,  he  thought 
ought  to  be  enlarged  ;  and  also, 
that  an  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  act  of  the  42d  George  III. 
by  which  the  works  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Irish  libraries  were  limited 
to  those  actually  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners’-hall. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  though  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  great  bodies 
affected  by  the  regulations  in  ques¬ 
tion,  declared  that  he  had  no  pri¬ 
vate  feeling  on  the  subject ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  certain  that  the 
body  to  .which  he  belonged  would 
be  happy  to  meet  the  question  li¬ 
berally,  and  that  the  only  object 
was  the  advancement  of  learning. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  who  spoke  last  but 
one  was  under  a  great  mistake, 
when  he  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  present  application  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  obligations  of  the  act  of 
queen  Anne,  and  to  retain  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  it.  No  man  could  do  so 
without  depositing  11  copies  of  his 
book  :  and  by  the  late  decision, 
though  a  man  did  not  claim  any 
exclusive  benefit  under  the  act,  still 


he  must  give  the  1 1  copies.  There 
\vas  another  mistake  under  which t 
the  honourable  gentleman  laboured* 
in  supposing  that  the  act  of  queen. 
Anne  conferred  a  benefit  on  au¬ 
thors  :  no  such  thing.  Before  the 
passing  of  that  act,  authors  had  the  • 
exclusive  property  in  their  works  ; 
and  the  act  in  question  went  to  li¬ 
mit  that  right  to  14  years  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  another  period  of 
14*  years  if  the  author  should  be 
alive  at  the  expiry  of  the  first  pe¬ 
riod.  The  only  privileges  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  act,  which  authors 
did  not  before  enjoy,  went  to  some 
penalties  which  were  immaterial. 
It  was  extremely  desirous  that 
every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  public  libraries  ;  but 
was  it  necessary  that  this  should 
be  done  by  a  tax  upon  learning  ? 
This  was  ^aid  to  be  a  tax  not  on 
authors  but  on  booksellers.  Was 
it  not,  however,  a  tax  on  authors 
wherever  they  kept  tbeir  works  in 
their  own  hands  ?  As  the  case  now 
stood,  no  doubt  the  privilege  was 
gbsurd  and  unequal.  A  man  had 
a  second  period  of  14  years  in  which 
he  had  an  interest  in  his  work,  if 
he  survived  the  first  14  years;  but 
if  he  died  before  the  expiry  of  the 
first  period,  then  his  executors  had 
no  further  interest  in  the  work. 
This  was  to  hold  out  rewards  only 
to  jejune  works,  and  to  suffer  works 
of  experience  and  merit  to  go 
without  any  reward  to  their  authors. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Giddy  was 
then  put  and  agreed  to ;  and  a 
committee  appointed,  containing, 
among  others,  the  names  of  Mr. 
Giddy,  sir  W.  Scott,  sir  J.  Nioholl, 
lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr. 
Plunkett,  Mr.  Rose*  lord  A.  Ha¬ 
milton,  the  lord  advocate  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne,  &c.  No¬ 
thing  effective  being  done  this  ses¬ 
sion,  the  subject  need  not  to  be  re¬ 
ferred 
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Ferred  to  again  in  our  Parliamentary 
Debates. 

March  12. —When  the  chairman 
came  to  put  the  supply  for  sick 
prisoners, 

Mr.  Whitbread  asked,  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  report 
■which  had  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  that  a  late  negotiation  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  proposed 
by  France,  had  been  broken  off  in 
consequence  of  the  interference  of 
a  foreign  power  ?  He  said,  that 
there  were  at  present  60,000  French 
prisoners  in  England,  and  he  could 
conceive  no  terms  of  negotiation 
for  their  exchange  which  should  not 
be  listened  to,  and  very  few  which 
should  not  be  acceded  to.  He  there¬ 
fore  proposed  that  the  correspond 
dence  relative  to  the  late  negotiation 
should  be  laid  before  the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  in 
all  such  negotiations  we  were  en¬ 
titled  to  reasonable  terms  ;  and  if 
we  listened  to  any  other,  we  should 
never  obtain  them  :  he  therefore  dif¬ 
fered  with  the  honourable  gentleman 
that  all  terms  should  be  accepted. 

The  conversation  then  dropped  ; 
and  the  resolution  was  put  and 
tarried. 

The  house  was  then  resumed, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
Ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to  ask,  whe¬ 
ther  the  manifesto  of  Louis  XVIII. 
to  the  people  of  France  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  knowledge  or  con¬ 
currence  of  ministers  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied  that 
it  was  done  without  their  sanction. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  had  heard 
that  many  copies  of  it  had  been  sent 
on  board  of  our  ships  for  distribu¬ 
tion  on  the  coast  of  France  ;  and 
asked,  whether  this  were  the  fact  ? 

Lord  ■  Castlereagh  made  no  re¬ 
ply  :  and 

Mr.  Whitbread  added,  that  such 
3  measure  would  do  more  than  any 


thing  to  unite  the  people  of  France 
against  ‘this  country,  and  prolong 
the  war. 

Lord  Castlereagh.  u  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  his  majesty’s  ministers 
disavow  such  a  measure.” 

Mr.  Whitbread;  “  Ah !  that 
won’t  do.” 

In  the  house  of  peers  lord 
Wellesley  rose,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  purport : — Under  all  the 
sentiments  which  inspire  all  ranks, 
with  respect  to  lord  Wellington,  in 
the  midst  of  the  splendid  scene 
which  his  exertions  have  opened, 
what  was  the  circumstance  which 
has  checked  his  career  of  victory — 
which,  amid  the  very  acclamations 
of  triumph,  has  baffled  all  the  hopes 
and  all  the  labours  for  success  ? 
What  was  the  reason  why  an  army, 
of  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  language  adequate  to  express 
his  own  feelings,  and  those  of  the 
world, — an  army  never  equalled  in 
gallant  spirit,  and  Uniting  qualities 
which  never  before  met  in  such  a 
body, —with  a  general,  to  say  the 
least,  not  excelled  in  ancient  or 
modern  times, — the  hope  and  glory 
of  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  the  refuge  of  his 
army  in  all  difficulties  and  dangers, 
—combining  in  himself  all  those 
characteristics  which  are  usually 
reckoned  incompatible,— -in  a  cause 
in  which  generosity  and  justice  kept 
equal  pace  with  the  soundest  and 
discreetest  policy, — with  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  and  the  world  fixed 
upon  our  transactions, — why  was  it 
that  the  nation’s  hopes  were  only 
excited  to  be  blasted  ?  Why  was  it 
that  expectation  was  raised  almost 
to  certainty,  merely  to  be  prostrated 
and  overthrown  at  the  very  crisis  of 
completion  ?  Why  was  it  that,  at 
every  period  of  advantage,  advance 
was  turned  into  retreat, — -that  vic¬ 
tory,  which  graced  the  very  bosom 
of  retreat,  was  immediately  snatch¬ 
ed 
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ed  away, — that  the  conquerors  of 
Salamanca  were  pursued  by  the 
conquered  over  the  fields  of  their 
former  glory,  and  the  solid  princi¬ 
ples  of  vigorous  offence  sunk  at 
once  into  retreat  and  defence  ? 
These  were  circumstances  which  re¬ 
quired  the  severest  consideration 
and  investigation  from  their  lord- 
ships.  Were  they  the  result  of  the 
weakness  of  the  empire,  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  its  resources  ?  Was  the 
imbecility  in  the  thunderbolt,  or  in 
the  hand  that  wielded  it  ?  Had  the 
powers  of  the  country  been  inade¬ 
quate  to  support  the  great  and 
proud  attitude  which  she  had  as¬ 
sumed, — or  was  the  want  of  suc¬ 
cess  to  be  traced  to  those  who  ad¬ 
ministered  the  resources  of  the  na¬ 
tion?  If  their  lordships  saw  any 
ground  to  believe  that  the  failure 
lay,  not  in  the  empire,  but  in  the 
administration  of  it,  what  ought  to 
be  pronounced  on  the  conduct  of 
those  who  bad  enfeebled  its  means, 
and  betrayed  a  mighty  cause  ? .  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  effort  made 
had  been  complete,  and  England 
had  done  her  utmost, — all  that  a 
patriot,  zealous  for  his  country’s 
glory  and  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
could  devise, — all  that  a  nation, 
inspired,  as  this  has  been,  with  the 
noblest  motives  of  generosity  and 
justice,  could  execute, — if,  in  spite 
of  all  these  exertions,  England  has 
not  been  able  to  advance  one  step 
nearer  to  her  object,  then  let  it  be 
considered  whether  she  should  not 
retrace  her  steps,  and  correct, 
though  late,  her  errors.  Which¬ 
ever  view  was  taken  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  the  fullest  investigation 
was  required.  He  did  not  impute 
to  ministers  any  want  of  feeling  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  cause, 
which  concerned  all  the  civilized 
world  ;  but  he  wished  to  inquire 
whether,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
means  of  the  country  with  its  exer¬ 


tions,  its  resources  had  been  ade¬ 
quately  administered  ?  When  any 
individuals  held  themselves  out  to 
the  country  as  fit  to  manage  an  ar¬ 
duous  contest,  they  should,  it  might 
be  thought,  be  equal  to  meet,  not 
only  obvious  and  probable  dangers, 
but  also  unexpected  and  unforeseen 
difficulties.  But,  perhaps,  even  the 
most  moderate  persons  would  re¬ 
quire  that  ministers,  proceeding  by 
gradual  steps  through  a  known 
path,  with  signs  and  beacons  to 
guide  and  confirm  them, — acting 
not  unexpectedly,  but  in  an  esta¬ 
blished  cause, — and  in  possession  of 
the  means  destined  by  providence, 
and  settled  by  experience,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  end, 
— should  be  equal  to  the  crisis 
which  came  upon  them,  and  that  a 
system  of  acknowledged  policy 
should  regularly  proceed  by  ade¬ 
quate  causes  to  adequate  ends.  Ele 
would  recur  to  the  state  of  affairs 
at  an  early  period  of  this  important 
struggle.  It  soon  became  a  ques¬ 
tion,  whether,  by  securing  Portu¬ 
gal,  we  were  not  likely  to  establish 
a  system  which  might  effectuate  the 
salvation  of  Europe, — operating  as 
an  admonition  to  those  who  wanted 
admonition,  and  as  an  incitement 
to  those  who  wanted  spirit  ?  For  it 
was  most  true,  that  there  was  no 
people  so  degraded  and  spiritless, 
— no  nation  over  which  a  bad  go¬ 
vernment  had  so  spread  its  baleful 
wings, — that  could  not,  if  roused  to 
a  sense  of  its  strength,  and  of  the 
glory  of  independence,  furnish  men 
willing  and  capable  of  correcting 
whatever  is  erroneous  and  mis¬ 
chievous  in  its  government.  This 
seemed  the  natural  course  of  things  z 
— but  there  were  others,  and  one  in 
particular,  whose  opinions  disagreed 
with  his  own,  but  whose  person 
and  character  he  now  and  always 
regarded  with  love  and  veneration. 
To  these  it  seemed  better  to  wait 
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tfie  event  of  circumstances  in  other 
places.  But  his  own  decided  opi¬ 
nion, — -his  own  firm  belief  and  con¬ 
viction,  expressed  in  that  house,  in 
the  cabinet,  out  of  the  house, 
everywhere,  had  always  been,  that 
the  great  hope  of  Europe  lay  in  the 
exertions  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
aided  by  the  British  arms  j  and 
that  this  was  the  only  scheme  to  re¬ 
store  affairs,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  the  world.  There  were  at 
that  time  favourable  circumstances 
which  influenced  his  opinion. 
[Here  his  lordship  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  plans  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  spoke 
with  strong  indignation  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  at  home  for  not  second¬ 
ing  with  all  their  might  our  once 
victorious  armies  in  Spain,  but  who 
for  want  of  proper  supplies  were 
obliged  to  measure  back  almost  all 
their  steps.]  As  to  the  moral  im¬ 
pression,  he  said,  of  all  others  the 
most  important,  what  was  to  be 
conceived  more  terrifying  to  the 
people,  more  subversive  of  the  po¬ 
pular  respect,  more  exhausting  to 
the  popular  spirit,  than  to  see  us 
thus  alternately  advancing  and  re¬ 
treating,  with  so  little  space  be¬ 
tween,  that  it  was  almost  one 
movement  ?  “  To-day,”  said  the 

noble  lord,  “  they  see  us  driving 
the  French  before  us  ;  to-morrow, 
the  French  driving  us  before  them ; 
and  all  their  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  natural  gratitude,  and  patriotic 
pride,  visited  by  bitter  and  angry 
vengeance.  I  fear  that  this  system 
wall  engender,  if  it  has  not  already 
engendered,  a  feeling  of  all  others 
the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  such  a 
cause  and  in  a  quarter  of  all  others 
to  be  kept  the  most  untouched,  the 
noble  and  ardent  mind  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Spain,  This  system  of 
bustling  beginnings  and  feeble  re¬ 
sults,  of  lofty  promises  and  sad  dis¬ 
appointments,  must,  of  all  others, 


harass  and  alienate  the  public 
heart.  Must  they  not  say,  What 
have  you  brought  to  us  but  in¬ 
creased  sufferings?  We  felt  the 
yoke  of  France,  we  felt  its  griev¬ 
ousness  ;  but  patience  helped  us  to 
make  it  lighter,  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  we  endured  it :  but 
then  you  came,  and  we  were  re¬ 
lieved  from  it  for  a  moment,  only 
to  find  the  pressure  come  upon  us 
with  a  keener  and  more  crushing 
violence.  I  fear,  I  strongly  fear, 
from  what  I  have  known,  and  what 
I  have  heard,  that  our  folly  has 
gone  far  to  depress  a  living  and  vi¬ 
gorous  spirit,  whose  life  and  vigour 
may  be  of  the  highest  import,  not 
merely  to  Spain,  not  merely  to 
England,  but  to  Europe, — but  to 
the  whole  world.”  What  must 
(said  lord  Wellesley)  be  the  feelings 
of  the  people  when,  after  our  success, 
they  see  the 'enemy  quietly  taking  up 
his  quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  its  richest  resources  at  his 
mercy  ;  and  after  retreating,  and 
being  defeated,  pursuing  us  across 
the  frontier,  and  seating  himself  in 
the  capital  ?  What  must  be  their 
feeling  on  the  sight  which  our  re¬ 
treating  troops  afforded  ?  the  dis¬ 
order,  the  loss  of  discipline,  the  loss 
of  character  !  —On  this  subject  the 
public  were  already  sufficiently  in¬ 
formed.  The  source  of  their  infor¬ 
mation  was  only  a  new  proof  of  the 
loftiness  and  candour  of  heart  of 
their  commander,  who  looked  for  no 
popularity,  stooped  to  no  arts  that 
were  inconsistent  with  the  plainness 
of  a  great  mind  zealous  only  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  The  letter  of 
that  general  distinctly  stated  the 
disorders  which  had  arisen  on  the  re¬ 
treat,  and  the  danger  which  must 
arise  in  future  operations  from  their 
repetition.  The  difficulties  of  the 
movement  were,  however,  to  be 
considered.  It  was  known  to  all 
men  that  had  experience  of  military 
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proceedings,  that  few  movements 
of  rapidity,  either  in  advance  or  re¬ 
treat,  could  he  executed  without 
some  degree  of  disorder;  A  move* 
ment  in  retreat  was,  of  course, 
more  liable  to  irregularity  ;  but 
still  more  a  movement  in  such  a 
season  made  disorder  more  inevita¬ 
ble.  But  why  was  the  deficiency 
suffered  to  exist,  that  made  this  pe¬ 
rilous  movement  necessary  ?  Had 
we  not  a  right  to  inquire,  whether 
it  was  owing  to  a  failure  in  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  or  to  a  fai¬ 
lure  in  their  management  ?  If  the 
British  general  could  have  left  a 
foree  in  the  north  sufficient  to  have 
kept  Marmont’s  army  in  play,  or  a 
force  to  have  secured  the  flanks 
from  Joseph’s  troops,  his  further 
motions  would  have  been  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  original  plan  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  Sicilian  expedi¬ 
tion  would  have  brought  an  impor¬ 
tant  accession,  or  taken  off  a  for* 
midable  opponent.  It  was  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  that  expedition 
had  kept  Suchet  from  detaching  the 
whole  of  his  force  ;  but  then  it  had 
not  kept  him  from  detaching  all 
that  was  necessary  to  answer  his 
purpose.  Was  there  not  the  strong¬ 
est  evidence  of  mismanagement  in 
all  this?  He  (lord  Wellesley) 
would  take  his  stand  upon  two 
points.  The  first;  was  there  a 
force  in  the  country  that  could  be 
sent  to  lord  Wellington’s  assistance, 
to  the  amount  already  stated  ?  The 
next :  were  there  financial  means, 
were  there  any  insurmountable  im¬ 
pediments  to  the  supply  of  specie  ? 
He  laid  down  those  queries,  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  the  crisis  was 
one  which  required  the  strongest 
and  most  animated  efforts  of  the 
country,  that  our  whole  strength 
should  be  displayed,  that  nothing 
should  be  neglected  which  would 
enable  us  to  bring  our  whole  power 
to  the  exigences  of  the  moment. 


H  A  N  n 

“  Yes,”  said  lord  Wellesley,  “ 
have  no  doubt  that  others  are  o; 
the  same  opinion  ;  yet  I  cannot  bu 
fear,  that  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(lord  Liverpool)  is  scarcely  a  corn 
vert  yet.  I  remember  his  fear  o 
great  exertion,  I  remember  his  ab 
horrence  of  exhausting  our  force  by 
mighty  and  general  efforts.  Bui 
have  not  his  eyes  been  opened  yet 
Is  he  to  be  still  an  admirer  of  hus: 
banding  and  hiding  the  nationa 
strength  ?  Has  he  not  seen  Russia?, 
and  seen  there  the  result  of  a  vigo: 
rous  and  bold  application  of  the- 
whole  power  of  a  great  people . 
I  protest,  my  lords,  Russia  has 
done  in  this  war  what  I  expected? 
Whene  ver  she  turned  to  the  war  with! 
the  whole  sudden  and  mighty  im« 
pulse  of  her  mind,  I  was  prepared 
for  the  event ;  for  we  know  her  re¬ 
sources,  her  faculties  for  the  strug¬ 
gle, — and  I  could  not  be  surprised, 
at  the  ruin  of  her  adversary.  The 
character  of  that  man  would  even 
lead  me  towards  what  has  happened. 
I  recollect  to  have  once  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  noble  lord,  then  in 
office,  in  which  some  question  arose 
on  a  project  of  the  assassination  of 
Bonaparte  in  some  newspaper  of  the 
day.  I  ofcourse  ex  pressed,  as  was  na¬ 
tural,  my  utter  abhorrence  of  those 
modes  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy  ; 
but  I  recollect  to  have  'Observed* 
even  then,  that  independently  of  its 
strong  hostility  to  every  Christian 
and  moral  principle,  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Bonaparte  might  be  among 
the  most  impolitic  things  that  could 
be  done ;  that  as  he  was  probably 
the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
could  have  raised  his  power  to  such 
a  height,  so  that  he  was  probably 
the  only  man  who  could  bring  it 
into  such  imminent  danger,— his' 
eagerness  for  power  was  so  inordi¬ 
nate, — his  jealousy  of  indepen¬ 
dence  so  fierce, — his  keenness  of  ap¬ 
petite  so  feverish  in  all  that  touched 
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its  ambition,  even  in  the  most  tri- 
ling  things, — that  he  must  plunge 
nto  desperate  difficulties.  He  was 
>f  an  order  of  minds  that  by  na* 
.ure  make  for  themselves  great  re¬ 
verses.  But  in  all  of  the  question 
hat  touches  upon  England,  I  can- 
rot  doubt,  T  never  doubted,  that 
the  most  decided  stretch  of  our 
means  was  due, —not  merely  as  a 
duty  to  Russia, — but  was  in  every 
view  of  it  the  most  discreetly  ceco- 
nomical,  the  most  considerately 
prudent,  the  most  plainly  wise,  as 
well  as  the  most  grand,  the  mosl 
magnificent,  the  most  worthy  of  the 
cause  and  of  the  name  of  England. 
He  requested  to  know  of  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  military 
department,  why  he  did  not  send 
his  reinforcements,  when  he  knew 
of  the  state  of  affairs  between 
France  and  Russia  ?  He  had  been 
told,  that  lord  Wellington  thought 
that  between  Christmas  and  March 
was  the  proper  time  for  sending 
them.  Though  that  was  unques¬ 
tionably  the  best  season,  yet  it  af¬ 
forded  no  .sufficient  and  solid 
ground  for  acting  upon,  under  all 
the  circumstances.  Might  not  our 
commander,  in  the  operations,  have 
gained  a  victory,  or  suffered  a  fail¬ 
ure,  either  of  which  might  require 
additional  support*?  That  opinion 
could  not  justify  ministers.  It  was 
true,  that  the  efficiency  of  our  force 
was  desirable  in  all  our  possessions 
at  home  or  abroad  ;  but  common 
rules  might  not  apply  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  cases.  In  case  of  conquests 
in  the  East  or  the  West  Indies, 
which  required  more  troops  in  those 
quarters,  the  ordinary  regulations 
respecting  the  sending  them  out 
would  not  be  taken  as  invariable 
rules.  How  much  more  strongly 
did  this  apply  here  !  Did  not  go* 
vernment  see  the  approaching  con¬ 
flict  of  Russia  and  France,  in  time 
sufficient  to  show  the  propriety  of 
1813. 


increasing  our  military  strength  in 
Spain  early  in  1812  ?  If  their  lord- 
ships  would  grant  a  committee,  he 
pledged  himself  to  show  them,  that 
the  reinforcements  wanted  were 
ready  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Ministers  talked  about  reinforcing 
only  between  Christmas  and  July, 
as  if  it  would  be  a  sort  of  outrage 
and  insult  to  the  feelings  of  the 
commander  in  chief  to  do  so  !  Men 
are  sent  off  at  the  chosen  period : 
but  on  what  principle,  he  again  de¬ 
manded,  were  the  rest  kept  back 
till  after  th  ebattle  of  Salamanca,— 
when,  they  say,  they  sent  all  the 
men  they  could  ?  Well :  these 
men  were  sent  at  the  equinox,  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  greatest  degree  even 
while  their  vessels  were  riding  at 
anchor ;  and  they  did  arrive  at 
Lisbon  in  November,  at  a  season 
when  the  roads  were  in  such  a  state 
as  to  make  an  immediate  junction 
impracticable.  When  toldthatmeri 
ought  only  to  be  sent  at  the  proper 

season,  how  happened  it,  but  through 
improvidence,  that  these  troops 
were  detained  till  they  were  at  last 
sent  out  at  the  very  worst  season  ? 
[H  is  lordship  went  into  a  variety 
of  other  details,  in  which  we  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
follow  him.]  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  noble  lord  (lord  Bathurst) 
would  rise  and  answer  him  ;  but  he 
desired  a  clear,  a  direct,  and  satis¬ 
factory  answer :  he  wished  to  be 
informed  why  the  noble  lord  had 
not  sent  out  his  troops  in  time  to 
be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  ?  He.  trusted  that  the  noble 
lord  would  not  revive  the  days  of 
Marlborough,  and  bring  down  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  his  arguments  by 
comparative  views  and  reference  to 
past  ages  ;  but  that  he  would  can¬ 
didly  submit  to  be  tried  by  what 
he  had  really  done,  and  by  what  was 
then  actually  passing.  “  I  am  not,” 
H  •  continued 
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continued  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
“  to  be  told  that  all  things  have 
been  conducted  with  wisdom  and 
true  policy  ;  that  every  thing  is  as 
it  ought  to  be,  because  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  is  satisfied  ;  nor  am  I 
to  be  told,  because  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  is  satisfied,  that  therefore 
the  parliament  is  satisfied, — the 
people  of  England  are  satisfied, — 
and  the  country  is  satisfied.  There  is 
in  stich  an  assurance  a  very  strange 
and  striking  singularity  of  state¬ 
ment,  accompanied  by  an  unac¬ 
countable  absurdity  of  inference* 
Why  (am  I  not  justified  in  asking) 
were  his  plans  rendered  abortive  ? 
Why  were  his  objects  defeated  ? 
Why  did  he  retire  before  the  very  ar¬ 
my  liehad  conquered  ?  Why  did  the 
co-operation  of  the  Sicilian  expe¬ 
dition  fail  him,  at  the  verv  crisis 
when  he  most  wanted,  and  most 
relied  upon,  its  assistance  ?  But  if 
the  marquis  of  Wellington  be  satis¬ 
fied,  let  me  put  it  fairly  to  the 
house,  and  to  the  noble  lord,  can 
that  be  a  reason  why  all  inquiry 
should  be  stopped  ?  What  grounds 
has  the  nation  for  being  satisfied, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  just  ground 
cf  satisfaction,  that  because  their 
general,  in  want  of  the  means  of 
doing  more,  has  done-  his  duty  ? 
I  cannot,  my  lords,  consider  this  as 
a  reason  why  your  lordships  and 
the  country  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
I  stand  before  your  lordships  to 
assert  the  vigour  of  the  British 
empire,  to  maintain  the  strength 
and  copiousness  of  our  resources, 
and  to  uphold  the  magnitude  of 
our  means.  I  contend,  that  inquiry 
has  become  necessary,  though  sole¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
from  what  causes,  and  by  what 
neglect,  the  system  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  prosecution  of  tile 
war  in  the  peninsula  has  proved 
weak  and  defective.  We  find  in  the 
tenure  and  discomfiture  of  our  in¬ 


veterate  enemy,  a  strong  argtitnem 
in  favour  of  this  inquiry.  Fo 
what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
triumphs  of  our  ally,  and  of  th« 
defeats  of  the  enemy  ?  The  vas 
armies  Which  lie  marshalled  and  lee 
with  all  the  proud  anticipation  o 
victory,  and  the  full  confidence  o 
success,  have  perished.  Yet  is  he 
still  allowed  to  wield  the  sceptre  o 
dominion,  and  to  raise  his  balefu 
crest  in  France.  But  what  hai 
enabled  him  to  do  so  r  It  is  be 
cause  ministers  have  not  hesitatec. 
to  declare  that  England  is  unequal 
to  the  contest  in  which  she  is  en 
gaged  ;  that  her  vigour,  her  re 
sources  and  means  are  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  war  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  ;  and  that  she  has  tried  every 
effort,  and  strained  every  nerve,  ir 
vain.  I  say,  my  lords,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  you  can  sanction  the  prim: 
ciple,  that  England  is  so  reduced — - 
so  worn  out — so  exhausted,  as  to 
be  unable  to  carry  on  the  war,  with 
that  proud  and  conscious  sense  of 
the  strength  and  energy  which  she 
must  and  does  possess.  Although 
site  has  been  foiled  in  the  expected 
accomplishment  of  her  wishes  and 
object  ;  although  she  has  not  at¬ 
tained  that  exalted  station  in  the 
scale  of  national  glory  and  national 
prosperity  to  which  she  had  a  right 
to  aspire,  were  her  native  means 
and  resources  but  wisely  and  pro¬ 
vidently  applied— I  fee],  and  I 
trust  your  lordships  feel  with  me, 
that  her  vigour  and  energies  are 
competent  to  meet  greater  trials, 
and  surmount  difficulties  still 
more  serious  and  perplexing.  I 
am,  therefore,  my  lords,  justified  in 
thinking  that  you  will  not,  by  your 
vote  this  night,  sanction  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  inadequacy  of  the  country 
m  such  a  cause,  and  that  whilst  she  is 
struggling  for  objects  equally  dear 
to  her  m  erests  and  to  her  glory.” 
Elis  !o:d  kip  concluded  one  of  the 
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ablest  ■speeches  ever  delivered  in 
parliament,  by  moving,  “That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  and  result  of 
the  last  campaign  in  the  peninsula 
of  Spain.” 

Lord  Bathurst  began  by  observ¬ 
ing,  that  no  inferences  could  be 
drawn  of  any  dissatisfaction  felt  by 
the  marquis  of  Wellington,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  allusions  made  by 
the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  to 
the  causes  why  the  marquis  of 
Wellington  ought  not  to  be  satisfied. 
For  himself,  he  could  safely  say, 
that  there  existed  every  convincing 
proof  that  the  marquis  of  Welling¬ 
ton  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  war  in 
the  peninsula.  Yet,  although  he  en¬ 
tertained  no  apprehension  of  being 
contradicted  in  that  decided  state¬ 
ment,  he  should  not  therefore  think 
himself  justified  in  maintaining  that 
their  lordships  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
if  a  full  and  proper  ease  were  made 
out  as  the  proper  ground  of  in¬ 
quiry.  He  certainly  would  not 
follow  the  noble '  lord  through  all 
his  statements  and  assertions $  but 
when  the  noble  lord  maintained, 
that  the  system  pursued  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Spain  was  fundamentally 
wrong,  be  felt  it  his  duty  to  press 
upon  the  noble  lord  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  supporting  his  assertion 
by  authentic  proofs.  What,  he 
would  ask,  were  the  circumstances 
ol  the  campaign  which  were  made 
the  subject  ot  such  reproach  to  his 
majesty’s  government  ?  Badajoz 
was  taken  ;  and  after  the  capture  of 
that  strong  fortress,  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  was  gloriously  gained, 
the  siege  of  Cadiz  was  raised,  and 
Seville  was  cleared  of  the  French 
troops.  Were  these  events  no 
proofs  of  the  triumph  of  the  British 
arms  ?  and  was  it  no  circumstance 
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of  moment  and  congratulation, 
that  20,000  prisoners  and  80  pieces 
of  cannon  had  been  taken  ?  These, 
he  begged  leave  to  say,  were  great 
and  glorious  results.  Was  the 
occupying  one  of  the  best  armies, 
commanded  by  the  best  generals 
of  France,  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  ?  When  the  noble  lord 
undertook  to  support  his  assertions, 
by  remarking  on  the  advance  of 
the  marquis  of  Wellington  to  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  he  forgot  the  fact,  that 
it  was  the  plan  of  the  marquis  of 
Wellington  himself.  Fie  should 
be  equally  explicit  in  assuring  the 
house,  and  the  noble  lord.,  that  no 
engagements  had  been  made  with 
the  marquis  of  Wellington  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty’s  government ; 
that  no  proposals  had  been  made 
by  him  to  them ;  that  they  had 
received  no  representations  from 
him  ;  and  that  the  plan  upon 
which  he  had  formed  and  con¬ 
ducted  his  operations  was  entirely 
his  own.  The  noble  lord,  when  he 
complains  of  the  paucity  of  force 
sent  out,  must  have  forgotten  that 
the  unfortunate  disturbances  in  the 
beginning  of  last  summer  required 
the  presence  of  some  regiments, 
particularly  cavalry.  He  forgets 
that  the  4*0,000  troops  on  home 
service  were  necessarily  extended 
over  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land.  ( Aery  of  Heat',  hear  !  from 
lord  Grey  and  other  l  rd-S.)  He 
understood  this  expression  of  feel¬ 
ing  as  alluding  to  the  catholic 
claims,  and  their  supposed  effects  ; 
but  he  merely  stated  the  fact  of  the 
distribution  of  the  troops  over  the 
united  kingdom.  Many  »f  the 
regiments,  it  should  also  be  recol¬ 
lected,  were  skeletons,  sent  home 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  re¬ 
freshment,  and  the  recovery,  of  their 
health  deteriorated  in  active  ser¬ 
vice.  The -greater  part  were  mere 
H  2  second 
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second  battalions,  employed  in  re¬ 
ceiving  and  disciplining  recruits  ; 
very  few  of  them  could  muster 
more  than  500  men,  and  he  would 
ask,  could  they  admit  of  large 
drafts  being  made  from  them  ?  He 
would  not  presume  to  follow  the 
noble  marquis  into  all  the  points  of 
his  elaborate  speech ;  but  there 
were  one  or  two  matters,  connected 
with  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  country,  to  which  he  must 
shortly  allude.  The  noble  lord 
seemed  to  suppose  it  an  easy  thing 
to  increase  our  foreign  expenditure 
by  an  additional  million*  But 
besides  the  raising  of  the  money, 
it  was  difficult  to  calculate  the 
effects  of  such  application*  A 
million  sent  abroad  was  not  like 
the  same  sum  spent  at  home  ;  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  it  was  lost  by  the 
unfavourable  exchange ;  and  the 
addition  of  such  a  sum,  operating 
till  further  on  the  exchanges, 
might  affect  the  whole  of  our 
foreign  expenditure.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  you  resolved  to  expend  12 
millions  instead  of  11,  such  might 
be  the  effect  in  the  present  state  of 
theeotirse  of  exchange,  that  itmight 
in  fact  require  1,5  millions,  instead 
of  12,  to  attain  your  object.  When 
the  continent  was  open  to  our  com¬ 
merce,  the  foreign  expenditure  of 
the  country  operated  as  a  sort  of 
bounty  on  the  export  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  ;  thus  indirectly  assisting 
our  industry  and  resources  :  but, 
unfortunately,  the  establishment  of 
the  continental  system  had  di¬ 
minished  our  exports  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  our  foreign  expenditure 
was  largest, — doubly,  in  this  way, 
depressing  the  course  of  exchange. 
One  word  with  regard  to  licenses  : 
He  would  assert  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  were  lately  the  only 
means  of  trading  with  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  continent*  But  as  far 
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as  licenses  were  concerned,  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  was  in  our  favour  ; . 
and  thus  they  enabled  us  better  to 
support  the  burthens  which  the 
exertions  of  the  country  required. 

Lord  Grey  and  lord  Boringdon 
spoke  in  defence  of  the  motion,  and 
the  lords  Aberdeen  and  Liverpool 
against  it  :  the  last  in  conclusion 
said :  The  noble  marquis  had 
stated,  that  the  expenses  of  sending: 
out  an  army  would  only  be  thef- 
difference  of  keeping  them  abroad 
and  at  home.  This  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  true  ;  the  difficulties  of  sup¬ 
porting  an  army  abroad  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Thee 
support  must  arise  either  from  sup-* 
plies,  specie,  or  credit*  The  first  werec 
necessarily  limited,  and  becamer 
more  difficult,  and  less  available,  iir 
proportion  as  the  army  marched 
further  from  the  coast.  As  to  the 
second,  there  had  been  no  limit  but 
practicability  :  notwithstanding  the 
state  of  the  market,  and  the  price* 
of  bullion*  more  specie  bad  been: 
sent  odt  in  the  last  than  had  been 
supplied  in  the  two  preceding  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  resources  arising  from 
credit  had  necessarily  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  state  of  exchange, 
which  all  over  Europe  had  been 
unfavourable  to  England,  and  by 
the  disturbed  state  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  owing  to  which  latter  cir¬ 
cumstance,  only  eight  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  imported  into  the 
peninsula,  instead  of  the  35  millions 
sent  in  time  of  peace.  This  proved 
that  there  were  necessary  limits 
which  the  expenses  of  the  country 
could  not  exceed.  But,  said  the 
noble  marquis,  why  not  send  an 
army  of  50,000  men  ?  Because,  to 
send  such  a  force,  without  the 
means  of  supporting  it,  would  not 
be  to  strengthen,  but  to  weaken 
lord  Wellington.  Whatever  could 
be  done,  the  ministers  had  done  j 
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fhey  had  every  disposition  to  re¬ 
ceive  new  lights,  if  new  lights  were 
to  be  afforded ;  no  such  lights  had 
been  supplied.  He  trusted  the 
noble  lords  would  see  no  ground 
for  an  inquiry,  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  of  the  expectations 
of  lord  Wellington  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  ministers  had  two 
enemies  to  contend  with ;  those 
who  thought  every  thing,  and  those 
who  thought  nothing  could  have 
been  done ;  those  who  thought 
Portugal  was  indefensible,  and 
•those  who  thought  the  French 
might  be  driven  out  of  Spain.  The 
predictions  of  failure  were  at  any 
rate  falsified.  Portugal  was  se¬ 
cured,  and  Spain  relieved.  But 
the  great  advantage  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  example  which 


Spain  presented  to  Europe ;  it  had 
operated  upon  Russia :  what  Spain 
had  done,  she,  possessing  indeed 
the  superior  advantage  of  an  united 
government,  had  done  also ;  and 
he  hoped  that  every  country, 
attaching  itself  to  its  own  consti¬ 
tution  and  sovereign,  would  look 
to  its  own  energies  for  the  means 
of  defence  and  security.  Spain 
had  led  the  way,  and  Russia  had 
followed  it  with  success :  and  he 
trusted  the  brilliant  example  would 
not  be  lost  on  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  house  divided  ;  when  the 
numbers  were,  i* 

Content  31  Proxies  8 —  39 
Not  content  70  Proxies  45—H15 

Majority  -  76 


CHAPTER  V. 


Rebates  on  the  Mutiny  Bill — on  Lord  C dstlereagh’s  Resolution  on  the  Renewal 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  Charter — On  the  Finances  of  the  Counfry— Ess • 
animations  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  and  Lord  Teignmouth  gn  the  Affairs  cf 
the  East  India  Company— Debate  on  the  Ways  and  Means — Mr-  Lockhart’ s 
Motion  on  the  Bankrupt  Laws — Debate  on  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley’s  Mo¬ 
tion  on  renewing  the  East  Indian  Charter — Sir  William  Scott’s  Motiop  for  the 
Regulaiionof  Ecclesiastical  Courts — Mr.  Wharton’ s  on  Westminster  Improve¬ 
ments — Mr.  Rome’s  on  Apprenticeship  Laws-r-Mr •  Smith’s  on  the  Trinity  Acts 
— Delate  on  Lord  Darnley’s  Motion  on  the  Naval  A  dminist  rati  on — Impor¬ 
tant  Appeal  Cause  and  Decision— Civil  List,, 


MARCH  15.--T-The  house  of 
commons  resolving  itself  into 
a  committee  on  the  mutiny  bill 
I^rd  Palmerston  moved  for  leave 
to  insert  a  clause,  inflicting  a  pe¬ 
nalty  on  those  persons  who  raised 
.recruits  underfalse  pretences.  Leave 
given. 

Captain  Bennett  moved  to  insert 
several  clauses  relating  to  the  in¬ 
dict  ion  of  corporal  punishment  in 


the  army.  The  first  clause  was  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  general, 
commanding  officer,  court-martial, 
(8cc.  to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
flogging  on  any  of  the  troops 
serving  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
the  Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  2.  To  jnake  it 
lawful  to  sentence  the  troops 
servfng  abroad  to  receive  corporaj 
punishment,  provided  this  punish- 
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ment  did  not  exceed  100  lashes. 
3.  To  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer,  after  a  part  of  the  sentence 
had  been  inflicted,  to  order  any 
man  to  be  brought  out  a  second 
time  to  receive  the  remaining  lashes. 
In  the  proposal  to  insert  the  last 
clause,  he  hoped  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  judge  advocate  (Mr.  Man¬ 
ners  Sutton),  who  had  on  a, former 
occasion  declared  his  opinion  that 
such  renewal  of  the  punishment  v  as 
illegal.  He  then  mentioned  an 
instance  relate  d  to  him  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  lately  come  from  the  peninsula, 
©f  a  general  who,  disapproving  of 
the  mode  of  punishing  a  soldier  by 
confinement,  had  ordered  the  black 
book  to  be  brought,  and  finding 
him  debtor  so  many  lashes,  imme¬ 
diately  had  him  tied  up  to  the  hal¬ 
berts  to'Veceive  them. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  that,  after 
the  repeated  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  on  this  question,  he' 
should  not  trouble  the  house  with 
an  y  oh serva  tio  ns ,  b  ti  t  he  shou  Id  feel  it 
his  duty  to  resist  the  introduction 
of  the  proposed  clauses. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  the  sy¬ 
stem  of  flogging  was  reprobated  by 
every  thinking  and  humane  mind, 


as  an  ignorant  substitute  for  the 


only  proper  mode  of  punishment 
for  *i mailer  offences,  namely,  con¬ 
finement.  The  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  which  had  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  on  this  subject,  had  had  the 
beneficial  effect  of  bringing  this 
punishment  into  comparative  dis¬ 
use  ;  but  he  should  never  rest  con¬ 
tented  without  its  total  abolition. 
He  wished  to  have  known  from  the 
noble  lord,  how  far  the  restriction 
imposed  by  the  orders  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  respecting  the 
number  of  lashes,  extended  ?  For 
nearly  1500  were  often  given,  and 
the  unfortunate  victim  was  some¬ 
times  brought  out- three,  four,  or 


five  times,  to  receive  them.  Bir 
whatever  was  now  the  disuse  c> 
this  barbarous  and  humiliating 
custom,  or  the  limitations  imposed 
on  its  exercise,  he  wished  that  nc 
discretion  should  be  left  on  this 
subject  to  court-martials,  or  com¬ 
manding  officers.  At  present  a 
brave  and  veteran  soldier  might  be 
sentenced  to  this  punishment  by  an 
unfledged  ensign,  and  not  only  have 
the  flesh  torn  off  his  bones,  but  an 
indelible  stigma  fixed  upon  his- 
character,  and  upon  the  peace  and 
lasting  happiness  of  his  mind.  This 
punishment  could  do  no  good  ;  it 
was  never  known  to  reform  a  bad 
soldier,  but  had  often  destroyed 
good  ones.  Those  regiments  were 
uniformly  the  best  disciplined  where, 
corporal  punishment  was  the  least 
used.  The  honourable  baronet 
thought  that  there  should  be  a . 
scale  of  rewards  in  the  army,*  as 
well  as  a  scale  of  punishments ; 
and  that  if  a  decent  provision  were 
made  for  those  who  had  served  for 
so  many  years  in  the  army,  to 
which  however  they  would  not  be 
entitled  without  a  good  character, 
this  would  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  good  behaviour. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  thought  it 
quite  impossible  to  get  rid  of  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  at  present.  It 
had,  however,  fallen  very  much  into 
disuse.  Though  the  number  of 
court-martials  now  were  three  times 
as  many  as  formerly,  the  actual 
aggregate  of  cases  in  which  corpo¬ 
ral  punishment  was  inflicted,  was 
considerably  less.  The  sentence  of 
flogging  was  exchanged,  in  two 
cases  out  of  three,  into  that  of  ge¬ 
neral  service;  and  in  most  oilier 
cases  confinement  was  adopted* 
There  was  a  general  disposition, 
almost  an  avidity ,  in  commanding 
officers,  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
mode  of  punishment  in  preference 
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to  Hogging.  He  then  adverted  to 
some  cases  of  a  peculiar  Hardship 
brought  forward  by  sir  Francis 
Burdett  Iasi  year.  Into  all  of  these 
supposed  cases  inquiry  had  been 
made,  and  the  accusation  was  found 
in  every  one  of  them  to  have  ben  lit- 
terly  groundless.  As  to  the  system 
of  reward  proposed  by  the  hon. 
baronet,  he  would  only  say,  that  if 
such  a  system  were'  shown  to  be 
practicable,  there  was  no  one  who 
would  more  gladly  assent  to  it  than 
himself:  but  the  theory  of  philan- 
tropy  was  one  thing,  and  the 
power  of  making  every  body  rich 
was  another. 

Colonel  Duckett  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  present  system.  He  at  the 
same  time  repelled  an  insinuation 
of  Mr.  Bennett,  that  in  the  militia 
they  sometimes  flogged  all  round. 
In  the  militia,  he  said,  there  was 
much  less  flogging  than  in  the  re¬ 
gulars,  and  yet  it  would  be  found 
that  the  discipline  of  the  militia 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  regulais. 

Mr.  Whitbread  congratulated 
the  house  on  the  temper  with 
which  the  question  had  that  night 
been  debated,  and  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  in  ques¬ 
tion.  About  20  years  ago,  when 
he  was  a  young  member  of  that 
house,  he  mentioned  for  the  first 
time,  in  his  place,  this  practice,  so 
much  to  be  reprobated,  of  bringing 
out  men  twice  to  receive  one  sen¬ 
tence.  It  was  then  Said,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  him,  that  it  was  most  hor¬ 
rible  to  mention  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  house, — that  the  sol¬ 
diers  had  by  no  means  too  much 
flogging, — that  a  lash  could  not 
be  spared.  Now, however,  owing  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  honourable 
baronet  behind  him  (sir  F.  Bur¬ 
dett),  who  had  brought  the  matter 
repeatedly  into  discussion,  and 


owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  oppo¬ 
site  (Mr.  M.  Sutton),  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  in  a  great  degree  got  rid 
off.  lfle  (Mr.  Whitbread)  should 
not  press  the  point  at  that  moment, 
as  it  was  not  then  rloe  for  discus- 

i 

sion  ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  by 
the  silent  progress  of  time,  when 
the  officers  should  find  the  disad¬ 
vantageousness  of  this  sort  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  it  would  gradually  di¬ 
minish,  until  finally  abolished. 

March  22.— ■The  house  of  com¬ 
mons  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  India  affairs,  and 
to  consider  a  petition  which  had 
been  presented  by  the  company 
for  the  renewal  of  its  charter, 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  they  had 
to  discharge  a  duty  unprecedented 
in  any  other  state.  They  had  to 
provide  for  the  happiness,  comfort, 
and  government  of  a  body  of  men 
exceeding  three-fold  the  population 
of  the  parent  state.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  stating,  on  his  own 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  that  if  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  he  was  about  to  propose 
for  the  adoption  of  the  house,  in 
the  form  of  resolutions,  must  have 
the  necessary  consequence  of  en¬ 
dangering — far  more  if  it  must 
have  the  effect  of  pulling  down  the 
system  by  which  the  Indian  em¬ 
pire  had  hitherto  been  acquired  and 
held  together — they  would  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  hesitate 
much  before  they  recommended  the 
adoption  of  such  a  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  the  lapse  of  years  and  existing 
circumstances  had  rendered  a  par¬ 
tial  change  in  the  system  of  policy 
hitherto  observed  towards  our  In¬ 
dian  possessions  indispensably  re¬ 
quisite,  and  that  there  was  no  part 
of  the  empire  more  concerned  in 
H  4  adopting 
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adopting  that  change  than  the 
East  India  company  itself.  The 
mode  of  government  adopted  by 
the  East  India  company  had  cer¬ 
tainly  raised  and  preserved  an  em¬ 
pire  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  world  ;  and  they  had  governed 
the  people  under  their  control,  on 
a  principle  eminently  calculated  to 
produce  the  happiness  of  the  go¬ 
verned.  He  did  not  believe  the 
history  of  the  world  had  ever  pro¬ 
duced  its  parallel — a  system  by 
which  a  population  of  50  millions 
of  native  subjects  were  governed, 
while  the  civil  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  by  whom  the  government  was 
conducted  did  not  exceed  1600} 
and  this  too  under  a  government 
than  which  there  never  was  a 
milder,  nor  one  by  which  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  people  was  more  con¬ 
sulted.  He  did  not  know  that 
there  was  ever  a  government  pos¬ 
sessed  of  servants  of  greater  ability 
or  character  than  those  of  the  East 
India  company.  He  said,  and  he 
said  so  with  sincerity,  that  he  did 
not  know  of  any  set  of  public  ser¬ 
vants  whose  merits  were  so  con¬ 
spicuous,  or  whose  acts  of  delin¬ 
quency  were  so  few",  as  those  of  the 
East  India  company.  Ministers,  he 
said,  were  called  on  to  form  a 
judgement  as  to  what  was  fit  to  be 
done,  so  as  to  consult  the  just  rights 
of  the  public  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  East  India  company,  taking  care 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  happiness  of  the  native  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  Eastern  empire. 
They  might  have  formed  an  erro¬ 
neous  judgement  in  these  respects. 
They  only  washed,  however,  to  be 
convinced  of  this  to  retract.  They 
had  proceeded  on  a  firm  conviction 
that  what  he  had  now  to  propose 
was  safe  and  expedient.  They  wrere 
open,  however,  to  conviction  ;  and 
if  convinced  they  were  wrong,  they 


should  feel  it  no  reproach  to  theif 
understandings  to  admit  that  they 
had  been  mistaken,  and  that  the 
plan  v/hich  had  occurred  to  them 
was  not  that  which  was  most  con¬ 
sonant  to  the  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned.  He  hoped,  however, 
when  he  had  stated  the  view  he  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  matter,  the  house 
would  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not 
such  a  proposition  as  went  in  any 
unnecessary  degree  to  break  in 
upon  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
company.  The  first  question  to  be 
considered  was,  whether  the  house 
ought  to  persevere  in  the  old  sy¬ 
stem  as  to  India  ;  whether  it  ought 
now  to  adopt  a  new  system  ;  or  if 
it  would  not  be  better  to  pursue  a 
middle  cotirse,  without  going  to 
either  of  the  twTo  extremes  ?  With 
reference  to  the  first  proposition, 
and  being  of  opinion  that  the  char¬ 
ter,  if  to  be  renewed,  ought  not  to 
be  renewed  for  any  shorter  space 
than  20  years,  his  lordship  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  system 
acted  on  for  the  last  20  years  could 
not  be  persevered  in  for  another 
space  of  the  same  endurance,  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  home,  to  those  of  the  native 
population  abroad,  or  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  interests  of  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany  itself.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  discussions  of  the  nature  of 
the  present  should  too  frequently 
be  gone  into  :  therefore,  if  t.o  be 
renewed  at  all,  he  thought  the 
company’s  charter  should  be  re¬ 
newed  for  20  years.  If  this  wai 
to  be  the  case,  then  he  could  see  no 
principle  of  justice  or  policy  which 
could  warrant  the  house  in  tying 
up  the  capital  of  one-half  of  the 
globe,  and  confining  the  exclusive 
trade  to  India  to  the  company, 
and  to  foreigners.  That  was  so 
monstrous  a  proposition — one  so 
vmuch  out  of  the  course  of  nature—* 
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that  no  principle  could  be  found 
to  support  ir.  On  what  pretence 
could  it  be  argued  that  all  British 
capital  was  to  be  excluded  from 
trade  to  British  settlements,  ex¬ 
cept  the  capital  of  this  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
the  company,  foreigners  only 
were  to  be  allowed  a  free  trade  ? 
When  it  was  said  that  the  company 
had  extended  the  trade  to  India  to 
the  full  amount  to  which  it  could 
be  carried,  he  could  not  help 
doubting  the  assertion.  But  sup¬ 
posing  that  to  be  so,  he  could  by 
no  means  go  along  with  the  idea 
that  the  trade  to  India  was  to  re¬ 
main  stationary  for  the  time  for 
which  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose  that  the  charter  should 
be  renewed.  He  was  aware  that 
great  danger  wras  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  an  over-speculation  at 
the  first  throwing  open  of  such  a 
trade.  Good,  however,  often  came 
out  of  evil ;  and  though  he  looked 
with  apprehension  to  the  burst 
which  might  be  expected  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  trade,  that  was 
not  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  great 
country  to  despond,  or  to  shut  out 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  her  mer* 
chants.  It  was  with  commerce  as 
with  war :  in  the  latter,  many  valu- 
able  lives  were  sacrificed  for  the 
country;  and  though  the  immediate 
loss  was  to  be  deplored,  yet  the 
country  would  thereby  often  have 
her  dearest  interests  promoted.  So 
it  was  with  commerce.  The  first 
adventurers  in  a  new  trade  might 
go  too  far.  They  were  the  pio¬ 
neers,  however,  who  cleared  the 
way  for  others ;  and  though,  at 
first,  a  loss  might  arise  from  exces¬ 
sive  speculation,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  new  channels 
would,  in  that  manner,  be  opened 
for  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
an  enterprising  and  persevering 
people.  His  lordship  apprehended 


that  the  private  trade  had  of  late 
years  greatly  increased,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  restrictions  to  which 
it  had  been  subjected  by  the  East  In¬ 
dia  company.  Within  the  last  19 
years,  it  had  risen  to  within  one-third 
of  the  total  of  the  company’s  trade  $ 
this  too,  notwithstanding  it  was  a 
trade  not  carried  on  by  those  in¬ 
terested  in  its  extension,  but  rather 
through  the  medium  of  an  adverse 
commerce.  It  was  impossible,  in 
these  circumstances,  that  this  could 
be  an  inviting  commerce,  but  much 
the  reverse.  Looking  to  it  even 
in  its  present  state,  it  was  a  trade 
much  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
company  to  carry  on  to  its  full  ex¬ 
tent.  He  had  long  been  of  this 
opinion  ;  and  that,  the  trade  to 
India  being  one  which  was  capable 
of  being  gradually  extended,  it  was 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  confine  it  within  the 
trammels  of  a  chartered  company. 
The  only  way  of  extending  the 
trade  to  its  proper  limits  was,  by 
opening  it  to  the  public  of  this 
country,  as  it  was  only  through  the 
shipping  of  this  country  that  the 
object  could  be  effected.  Feeling 
the  magnitude  of  the  question,  and 
the  great  length  of  statement 
into  which  he  must  necessarily 
enter,  his  lordship  said,  he  should 
at  present  avoid  going  into  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  his  propositions, 
reserving  to  himself  to  do  so  on 
some  future  occasion;  his  object 
to-night  being  rather  to  develop  his 
resolutions  generally.  The  first 
resolution  would  be,  in  its  general 
character,  declaratory  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
East  India  company,  as  by  law 
established,  should  continue  in  full 
force,  except  so  far  as  it  might  bS 
modified  by  the  resolutions  sub¬ 
sequently  to  be  moved  ;  the  course 
of  legislation,  therefore,  intended 
to  be  proposed,  was  the  recognition 
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of  such  a  system  for  20  years,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  other  modifications  as 
the  bill  when  brought  in  would 
provide.  The  two  next  resolutions 
would  involve  the  consideration  of 
the  East  India  company’s  trade, 
and  the  opinions  of  two  large 
classes  of  individuals,  viz.  those 
who  concurred  with  government 
that  the  trade  with  India  should  be 
thrown  open,  except,  that  with 
China,  which  should  be  secured  to 
the  company,  and  those  who  agreed 
upon  the  former  question,  but  who 
contended  that  the  China  trade 
should  equally  be  free.  With  a 
view  to  give  both  these  questions  a 
full  and  separate  discussion,  he  had 
framed  two  distinct  resolutions,  one 
of  which  went  to  declare  that  the 
restraint  upon  the  China  trade,  as 
now  by  law  established,  should  still 
exist ;  in  fact,  that  the  East  India 
company  should  be  secured  in  their 
monopoly  of  that  trade.  His  lord- 
ship  proceeded  in  his  argument, 
till  he  came  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  shipping :  and  he  said, 
with  regard  to  the  question,  on 
what  footing  ships  built  in  India 
should  be  considered  ?  he  wished 
them  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  all  other  vessels,  namely, 
that  they  should  he  manned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  navigation  act,  with 
two-thirds  British  sailors,  but  with 
the  provision  that  this  should  ex¬ 
tend  only  to  times  of  peace.  The 
Indian  vessels  would  thus  afford  a 
nursery  for  British  seamen,  wrho 
might  be  immediately  transferred 
to  the  more  effectual  service  of 
their  .country  in  time  of  war,  by 
then  allowing  a  greater  proportion 
of  Lascars  to  navigate  our  vessels. 
He  should  also  wash  some  provision 
to  be  made,  by  which  all  persons 
bringing  the  natives  of  India  from 
their  own  country  should  be  bound 
to  take  proper  care  of  them,  and 


carry  them  safely  hack.  Another 
regulation  which  he  should  propose, 
as  to  the  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  company,  was  to  enable  them 
to  grant  pensions  to  their  civil  and 
military  servants,  which  they  were 
not  at  present  authorised  to  do,  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  small  amount.  By  a  sin¬ 
gular  incongruity  in  the  statutory 
enactments  which  regulated  the 
proceedings  of  this  great  body, 
while  they  were  enabled  to  grant 
sums  of  money  to  any  amount, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  grant  a 
pension  of  300 /  per  annum.  This, 
therefore,  wrould  form  the  subject 
of  another  resolution. — The  more 
he  looked  at  this  question  as  to  its 
general  effects,  and  its  particular 
details,  he  was  persuaded  that, 
while  the  government  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  India  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  far  from 
weakening  those  hands,  it  was,  if 
that  could  by  any  means  be  -effect¬ 
ed,  desirable  to  strengthen  them. 
This  led  him  to  the  consideration 
of  an  important  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion — the  command  of  the  native 
army  of  India.  Formerly  the  lean¬ 
ing  of  his  opinion  was,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  separate  the 
command  of  tiffs  army  frqm  the 
company,  and  give  it  to  the  crown. 
This  opinion  arose  probably  from 
the  weight  which  the  sentiments  of 
an  illustrious  connection  of  mar¬ 
quis  Cornwallis  had  with  him  (lord 
Castlereagh ) .  That  noble  marquis 
had  afterwards,  however,  been  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  some  arrangements  on 
the  subject,  without  so  great  an  al¬ 
teration.  There  were  great  autho¬ 
rities  on  both  sides  of  the  question; 
and  it  seemed  at  first  sight  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  state  of  this 
species  of  force,  that  so  large  a  mi¬ 
litary  body  should  be  in  other  hands 
than  those  of  the  sovereign.  But, 
after  a  mature  consideration  of  the 
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question,  bis  (lord  Castlereagh’s) 
colleagues  and  himself  were  of 
opinion,  that  to  separate  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  from  the  civil 
administration  of  India  would  be 
to  sap  the  authority  of  that  govern¬ 
ment.  The  army,  if  transferred  to 
the  crown,  must  remain  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  local  force,  formed  on  no 
other  principle  than  that  of  senio¬ 
rity,  without  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  military  force  of  the  empire. 
As,  therefore,  no  material  altera¬ 
tion  could  be  made  in  this  body,  if 
transferred  to  the  crown,  it  would 
be  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  company  to  take  this 
force  out  of  the  control  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  sovereign ;  and  so  long  as  the 
company  retained  the  government 
of  India,  it  would  be  an  anomaly 
to  take  from  them  the  power  of  the 
sword,  while  they  were  permitted  to 
hold  the  power  of  the  law.  There 
was  another  branch  of  the  subject 
nearly  connected  with  this,  and 
which  would  form  the  subject  of  a 
resolution,  on  which  he  apprehend¬ 
ed  no  difference  of  opinion.  The 
king’s  troops  were  sent  to  India,  but 
in  very  uncertain  numbers  ;  and  it 
must  be  obvious,  that  inconveni¬ 
ence  must  arise  from  this  uncer¬ 
tainty,  particularly  as  to  the  finances 
of  the  company.  There  were  times 
at  which  it  had  been  advisable  that 
tbere  should  be  a  force  in  India 
sufficient  to  meet  the  attacks  of 
France,  when  that  power  was 
making  rapid  strides  towards  uni- 
versal  sovereignty.  .But  whenever 
the  defence  of  India  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  interests  of  the  whole 
empire,  it  was  unjust  that  the  com¬ 
pany  alone  should  defray  the  whole 
expense  of  it.  What  he  should 
propose  on  this  subject,  therefore, 
was,  that  tbere  should  be  a  stated 
number  of  troops,  to  form,  as  it 
were,  the  garrison  of  India,  and 


that  any  additional  troops  which  it 
might  at  any  time  be  necessary  to 
send  there,  should  be  paid  by  this 
country.  It  was  his  wish  that  the 
company  should  be  upheld  in  India, 
and  that  all  the  acts  of  government 
should  bear  their  name  ;  but  there 
were  cases  of  great  importance  to 
this  country,  in  which  it  was  desira¬ 
ble  that  the  company  should  re¬ 
ceive,  and  in  which  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  receive,  the  advice  of  go¬ 
vernment.  The  only  regulation 
which  in  his  resolutions  he  should 
have  to  propose,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  ones,  was  as  to  the  different 
appointments  to  the  presidencies. 
The  crown  has  at  present  the  vir¬ 
tual  power  of  appointment,  by  its 
power  of  recall.  Whether  or  no 
this  power  was  originally  designed 
to  apply  to  cases  of  misbehaviour 
only,  it  was  now  applied  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  which  he  had  stated,  and  was 
a  most  invidious  way  of  exercising 
the  power  of  disapproval  of  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  resolution  which  he 
should  propose  on  this  subject, 
would  leave  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  presidencies  in  the 
hands  of  the  directors,  but  would 
render  necessary  the  approbation  of 
the  crown,  under  his  majesty’s  sign- 
manual.  Another  resolution  which 
he  should  propose  would  be  on  the 
subject  of  religion — he  was  aware, 
that  it  was  unwise  to  encroach  on 
the  subject  of  religion  generally, 
and  that  this,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  government  in  India, 
was  a  most  delicate  question.  But 
there  was  one  regulation  on  the 
subject,  necessary  even  for  the  sake 
of  decency.  The  company,  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
had.  permitted  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  at  their  settlements  ;  but 
there  was  no  sort  of  religious  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  members  of  the 
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church  of  England  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefits  of  those  parts  of 
their  religion  to  which  the  ep'sco- 
palian  functions  were  necessary ; 
for  example,  the  ceremony  of  con¬ 
firmation.  He  hoped  the  house 
did  not  suppose  that  he  was  coming 
out  with  a  great  ecclesiastical  esta¬ 
blishment*  for  it  would  only  amount 
to  one  bishop  and  three  archdea¬ 
cons,  to  superintend  the  chaplains 
of  the  different  settlements.  The 
company,  he  hoped,  would  not 
think  it  an  encroachment  on  their 
rights,  that  while  British  subjects 
were  governed  in  India  by  British 
law,  they  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  their  national  religion. 
There  were  two  considerations  of 
importance,  one  of  a  general,  the 
other  of  a  commercial  nature,  on 
which  it  might  not,  however,  be 
necessary  to  propose  any  resolu¬ 
tions.  It  was  desirable,  whatever 
the  resolutions  of  parliament  at 
this  time  might  be,  to  take  care  that 
no  impediment  should  hinder  the 
judgment  of  parliament  from  adopt¬ 
ing  in  future  such  regulations  as  it 
might  from  time  to  time  think  ex¬ 
pedient.  The  principle  on  which 
the  trade  with  India  was  at  present 
regulated,  was  on  the  principle  that 
it  should  be  carried  on  between  that 
country  and  this  :  and  it  was  a  wise 
policy  to  endeavour  to  procure  to 
this  country  the  intermediate  profits 
which  resulted  from  the  carrying 
trade  between  our  eastern  posses¬ 
sions  and  foreign  nations.  But  a 
time  might  arrive,  when  the  foreign 
traders,  who  would  trade  directly 
between  the  east  and  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  might  only  be  to  be  met  by 
British  merchants,  *>7  a  similar 
direct  commerce,  such  as  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  act  of  navigation  in 
other  branches  of  trade.  At  this 
time,  when  America  and  the  other 
nations,  which  engaged  formerly  in 


the  carrying  trade,  were  crippled, 
or  unable  from  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  to  embark  in  it,  it  was  not 
wise  to  alter  our  present  system  of 
policy ;  but  when  the  stream  turned 
another  way,  and  it  was  only  by 
conforming  ourselves  to  a  direct 
trade  with  foreign  states  that  we 
could  compete  with  foreigners,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  conform  to 
it,  and  this  not  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  all  the  trade  of  the  world 
into  our  own  hands,  for  he  was  oneof 
those  wTho  thought  that  there  was 
commerce  enough  for  all  nations  of 
the  earth,  if  they  would  engage  in 
it  in  amity  ;  but  because  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  travel  in  a  course  so  op¬ 
posite  to  the  natural  course  of 
things,  as  to  force  British  capital 
out  of  a  line  of  commerce  so  pe¬ 
culiarly  British.  Having  gone 
through  all  the  heads  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  he  had  to  propose,  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  possible,  he  was 
sensible  that  he  had  left  much  unr 
said  $  but  he  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee  would  not  receive  .any  of  his 
propositions  the  more  unfavourably 
on  account  of  the  incompleteness 
of  the  statements  with  which  they 
had  been  ushered  in.  He  hoped 
the  committee  would  suffer  the  re¬ 
solutions  to  be  read  pro  forma ,  and 
to  be  printed,  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  fixed  for  a  day  as  near  the  pre¬ 
sent  as  was  consistent  wfith  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  question  ;  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  it  certainly  was, 
whether  the  magnitude  of  the  com¬ 
merce,  or  the  numbers  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  affected,  were  considered. 
As  his  majesty’s  ministers  had  not 
volunteered  to  bring  this  subject 
forward,  but  had  been  bound  in 
duty  to  propound  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  he  hoped  the  house  would 
receive  their  propositions  with  the 
greater  indulgence.  Though  there 
were  conflicting  interests  in  the 
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Country,  yet  these  interests  had  so 
many  points  of  union,  and  so  few 
of  difference,  he  hoped  that  by 
some  sacrifices  of  interest, and,  what 
were  still  greater  sacrifices,  by  those 
of  feeling,  he  hoped  the  British 
parliament,  which  had  raised  the 
empire  to  its  present  pitch  of  pro¬ 
sperity,  would  not  be  found  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  surmount  this  difficulty, 
in  the  overcoming  of  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  empire  in 
so  high  a  degree  depended.  Lord 
Castlereagh  then  handed  his  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  chairman,  which  were 
accordingly  severally  read.  The 
resolutions  provided,  1.  That  all 
the  present  immunities  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  regulations  respecting 
the  same,  should  continue,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided.  2.  That 
the  China  trade  should  continue 
under  its  present  restrictions. 
3.  That  it  should  be  lawful  for  any 
British  subject  to  export,  to  any 
other  part  included  in  the  com¬ 
pany^  charter  from  any  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  4.  Also  to  im¬ 
port  thence  to  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  5.  Provided  the  ware¬ 
houses  at  the  said  ports  should  be 
deemed  safe  for  the  purposes  of  the 
revenue.  6.  And  that  this  be  no¬ 
tified  by  an  order  in  council. 
*7.  Provided  the  vessel  in  which 
goods  be  imported  or  exported  be 
of  a  burthen  not  less  than  350  tons. 
8.  And  that  on  approaching  port, 
the  vessel  notify  its  arrival  by  a 
manifest,  9.  Regulations  as  to  im¬ 
portation  and  sale  of  silk  and  hair 
goods.  10,  As  to  the  order  of  the 
application  of  the  revenues  of  the 
company  : — 1,  To  the  payment  of 
the  troops  and  support  of  the  forts. 
2.  To  liquidate  debts  on  bills  of  ex¬ 
change.  3«  Other  debts  except 
bond  debts.  4.  To  pay  a  dividend 
of  ten  per  cent,  and  a  contingent 
half  per  cent.  5.  To  liquidate  the 


bond  debts  until  they  -amount  only 
to  3,000,000/.  6,  The  surplus 

profit  to  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of. 
five-sixths  to  government  and  one-, 
sixth  to  the  company,  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  repaying  the  capital  stock. 
— 11.  Regulations  respecting  the 
employment  of  India  shipping, 
12.  Provisions  for  the  support  and 
return  of  the  Lascars  brought  to. 
England  in  private  vessels.,  13.  Pro¬ 
vision  to  enable  the  company  to 
grant  pensions  and  gratuities. 
14.  Provision  for  the  appointment 
to  the  different  presidencies,  and  to 
render  necessary  the  approbation  of 
the  crown.  15,  Appointment  of 
a  bishop  and  three  archdeacons,  to 
be  paid  by  the  company. 

Messrs.  R.  Thornton,  Grant,  and 
Gordon,  spoke  against  the  noble 
lord's  propositions,  as  the  height  of 
injustice  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Tierney  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  examine  evidence  at 
the  bar,  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Canning  approved  of  the 
principal  propositions  laid  down, 
and  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  noble  lord ;  yet  he  thought 
there  were  some  points  which  re¬ 
quired  the  most  attentive  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Protheroe  and  general  Gas¬ 
coyne  spoke  in  favour  of  the  claim 
of  the  outports. 

Mr.  W.  Keene  called  for  evi¬ 
dence*  ,  < 

A  desultory  debate  then  took 
place  concerning  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  religious  and  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  people  of  India ;  in 
which  Messrs. Wilberforce,  Stephen, 
Baring,  W.  Smith,  and  lord  Castle¬ 
reagh,  took  a  part.  Progress  was 
then  reported  ;  and  the  committee 
obtained  leave  to  sit  again  on  Tues¬ 
day,  it  being  understood  that  evi¬ 
dence  would  be  produced  and 
heard* 
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March  25.' — The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Huskisson  rose  and  said, 
that  he  had  never  offered  himself 
to  the  attention  of  the  chair  with 
feelings  of  so  much  anxiety  as  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  hoped 
he  should  meet  with  the  indulgence 
and  candid  interpretation  of  the 
house,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
vast  importance  of  the  measure, 
which  affected  our  establishment 
in  peace  as  well  as  war,  the  internal 
and  external  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
and  intricacy  of  the  subject,  which 
not  being  very  familiar  to  many 
gentlemen,  would  require  a  greater 
degree  of  clearness  and  perspicuity 
to  make  it  immediately  intelligible, 
than,  he  was  afraid,  he  should  be 
able  to  give  it.  Though  he  might 
fail  in  the  task  which  he  had  imposed 
upon  himself,  he  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  a  dereliction  of  duty 
not  to  have  made  the  attempt. 
Trusting  that  he  should  have  credit 
with  his  honourable  friend,  and  with 
the  house,  for  the  perfect  sincerity 
of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  ac¬ 
tuated,  he  should  proceed  to  state 
the  grounds  of  his  opposition  to 
the  proposed  measure.  Its  effects, 
if  persisted  in,  would  be  no  less 
than  to  risk  the  loss  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  If  the 
war  continued,  it  would  expose  us, 
he  would  not  say  to  the  possibility, 
but  to  the  probability,  of  forfeiting 
that  public  credit  which  was  the 
best  support  of  our  internal  pro¬ 
sperity,  and  of  the  rank  which  we 
so  proudly  held  among  the  nations 
of  the  w’orld.  This  was  not  the 
only  evil  of  the  measure.  It  was 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith  and 
justice  ;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
house  would,  look  upon  this  ques¬ 


tion,  not  as  a  mere  financial  dis¬ 
cussion  or  arithmetical  calculation, 
but  as  involving  the  more  extended 
considerations  of  national  character 
and  honour.  A  narrower  uround 

—  c  > 

of ‘objection  to  the  proposed  plan 
was,  that  it  wTould  end  in  the  ruin 
of  the  sinking  fund  system.  It 
would  disfigure  and  half  pull  down 
the  edifice  which  had  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  monument  of 
his  fairest  fame.  It  had  been  al- 
1  ways  held  by  himself,  by  his  friends, 
and  by  his  enemies,  as  the  greatest 
service  he  had  performed  for  his 
country.  On  his  friends  then  he 
would  call,  and  he  would  call  on 
the  candour  of  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents,  to  assist  his  feeble  efforts  to 
preserve  the  immortal  fabric  which 
that  great  statesman  had  left  us,  in 
all  the  beauty  of  the  original  de¬ 
sign,  the  strength  of  the  material, 
and  symmetry  of  the  proportions. 
He  should  trouble  the  house  with 
a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
sinking  fund.  At  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  Mr.  Pitt  found  our 
credit  at  the  lowest  ebb,  our  re¬ 
sources  apparently  exhausted  ;  yet 
such  was  the  solidity  of  those  re¬ 
sources,  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  in  1786,  he  was  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  current  expenses,  and 
to  lay  aside  one  million  annually 
for  the  liquidation  of  debt.  The 
.  original  plan  was,  that  a  certain 
sum  shouid  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  commissioners,  to  remain  there 
till  it  amounted  to  tour  millions,  at 
compound  interest,  then  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purposes  of  a  sinking 
fund,  and  the  surplus  to  be  set  free 
for  defraying  any  additional  ex¬ 
penses,  or  meeting  any  unexpected 
exigency.  This  was  not  all.  He 
wished  to  make  provision  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  period,  by  devising  means 
against  the  excessive  accumulation 
of  public  debt ;  hence  it  was  a  pri* 
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mary  object  in  his  mind,  when  he 
formed  this  plan,  to  guard  against 
the  possible  alienation  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  to  any  other  purposes 
whatever.  In  1792  he  brought 
forward  a  plan,  of  which  the  great¬ 
est  recommendation  was  this,  that 
the  principle  of  redemption  was  in¬ 
terwoven  with, the  debt  itself — that 
the  moment  any  debt  was  contract¬ 
ed,  that  debt  furnished  out  of  itself 
the  means  of  repayment  within  a 
limited  period.  This  Mr.  Pitt  had 
insisted  on  as  its  principal  recom¬ 
mendation  ;  and  this  very  feature 
had  been  made  a  ground  oi  objec¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  placed  the  re¬ 
imbursement  of  the  debt  incurred 
out  of  the  reach  and  beyond  the 
control  of  parliament.  The  effect 
of  the  clause  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
ferred  was  simply  this,  that  some 
such  redemption  was  to  take  place 
as  should  liquidate  the  debt  in  45 
years  ;  and  that  whenever  any  loan 
was  made,  from  thenceforth  there 
should  issue  from  the  exchequer,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  from  which 
there  could  be  no  deviation,  a  sum 
equal  to  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
capital  stock  created.  Tire  go¬ 
vernment  might  say  they  would 
pay  it  off  by  instalments  quarterly, 
or  by  raising  a  sinking  fund,  not 
immediately,  but  within  the  time 
prescribed,  so  that  the  loan  might 
be  repaid  within  45  years :  but 
failing  in  either  of  these  modes, 
then  the  one  per  cent,  must  issue  as 
a  matter  of  course  from  the  exche¬ 
quer.  The  principle  on  which  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent,  had  been  fixed 
upon  was  this,  that  one  per  cent,  in 
three  per  cent,  stock  would  reduce 
the  whole  ICO  in  about  45  years. 
At  the  period  when  the  act  passed 
the  public  debt  consisted  chiefly  in 
three  pa*  cent,  stock;  consequently, 
the  sinking  fund  accumulating  at 
three  per  cent,  would  reduce  the 


whole  amount  of  debt  contracted 
in  45  years,  but  not  sooner  ;  so  that 
this  period  of  45  -years  was  fixed 
upon  as  a  sort  of  maximum  of  time 
in  which  the  sinking  fund,  if  not 
acting  with  accelerated  velocity 
from  the  depression  of  public  cre¬ 
dit,  would  necessarily  reduce  the 
public  debt.  Since  the  period  of 
1792,  whenever  any  debt  was  con¬ 
tracted,  this  was  understood  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  agreement  between 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  the  contracting  parties  ;  or,  if 
he  did  not  tell  them  so,  the  law 
did,  that  the  one  per  cent,  would 
issue  as  usual.  If  the  funds  were 
at  par,  it  would  clear  the  debt  in. 
45  years :  in  proportion  as  they 
were  depressed,  the  period  would 
be  accelerated.  At  the  time  when 
many  of  our  loans  were  contracted 
for,  the  funds  were  at  a  depression 
that  would  give  to  the  regular 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund  the 
effect  of  a  two  per  cent,  issue,  and 
pay  off  the  loan  in  about  23  years : 
consequently,  the  lenders  were  in¬ 
duced  and  compelled  to  give  the 
public  better  terms.  This  was  the 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  the  advantage  and  the 
obligation  "were  surely  reciprocal. 
If  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
himself  intelligible,  the  application 
was  obvious.  All  loans  since  1792 
had  been  made  on  the  option  of 
one  per  cent.  This  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  system.  But  the 
foundation  of  the  present  plan  is, 
that  parliament  is  at  liberty  so  to 
modify  and  regulate  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  debt  incurred  since  1792,  as 
to  extend  it  to  the  full  period  of  45 
years,  instead  of  the  shorter  term 
(in  some  cases  one-half)  at  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  re¬ 
duced.  If  so,  then  the  question  of 
public  faith  arising  is  this,  whether, 
having  made  the  option  of  one  per 
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cent.,  and  having  derived  a  benefit 
from  this,  the  issue  of  that  one  per 
cent,  does  not  infer  a  plain  duty  ? 
The  words  of  the  act  of  1792  were 
so  plain,  that  he  thought  it  useless 
to  explain  them  to  the  committee. 
With  regard  to  the  grand  object  of 
postponing  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  the  plan  in  the  opinion  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  might  pos¬ 
sess  advantages  which  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  could  not  discover  ;  but  all 
the  minor  calculations  of  benefits 
aeemed  calculated  to  perplex,  and 
to  withdraw  the  public  attention 
from  the  real  design.  Those  ad¬ 
vantages  were  stated  to  be  four  : 
].  That  this  plan  provides  for  the 
gradual  and  equal  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  2.  That  it  provides 
against  the  evil  of  too  rapid  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  fate  of  interest. 
3.  That  it  affords  a  subsidy  of  120 
millions  for  the  immediate  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  war.  4.  That 
it  enables  government  to  accumu¬ 
late  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
a  further  treasure  of  100  millions, 
as  a  provision  against  future  hosti¬ 
lities.  The  last-mentioned  benefit 
was  stated  to  be  an  advantage  that 
no  other  country  in  the  world  ever 
enjoyed.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  seemed  to  think,  that 
too  much  had  already  been  done 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  as  if  he  forgot  that  there  yet 
remained  600  millions  unredeemed; 
and  at  the  very  time  when  we  were 
increasing  that  amount,  by  borrow¬ 
ing  in  every  year  twice  as  much  as 
had  been  usual,  it  was  proposed  to 
reduce  the  means  of  liquidating  it 
to  one-half  its  present  power.  In 
two  years  a  debt  had  been  incurred 
that  could  not  be  liquidated  in  six 
years  ;  and  yet  it  was  recommended 
that  the  means  of  defraying  it 
should  be  lessened  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one-half.  For  the  service 


of  the  present  year,  a  loan  would 
be  required  of  little  less  than  4 O 
millions,  including  the  sum  for 
India  ;  and  yet  this  was  1  li  3  period 
chosen  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  national  debt.  All 
the  recent  fortunate  events  on  the 
continent,  all  our  successes  in  the 
peninsula,  had  not  enabled  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
raise  a  single  pound,  much  less 
40  millions,  at  the  legal  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  period 
selected  for  a  financial  experiment* 
Last  year,  his  right  honourable 
friend  had  been  called  upon  'to 
lend  his  aid:  he ’was  desired  to 
vsit  and  examine  the  patient;  he 
reported  that  he  found  the  pulse  of 
the  nation  in  a  very  low  starn j 
something  must  be  done,  and  he 
promised  a  restorative  that  would 
restore  the  patient  to  all  the  former 
vigour  of  'his  constitution.  He  had 
n6\v  visited  the  sick  for  the  second 
time,  and  what  was  the  report  he 
made  ?  “  Why,”  said  be,  “  upon 
turning  the  case  over  in  my  mind, 
it  strikes  me  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  your  constitution, .  that, 
about  the  year  1830,  may,  if  care 
be  not  taken,  expose  you  to  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  repletion  :  therefore, 
instead  of  the  powerful  invigorat¬ 
ing  restorative  that  I  promised  you 
inconsiderately,  I  must  prescribe 
an  immediate  copious  bleeding. 
To  be  sure,  I  see  you  are  in  a  very 
weakly  state,  but  you  must  be  in¬ 
stantly  phlebotomized  ;  there  is 
nothing  like  it  for  restoring  a 
man  in  a  consumption  to  health, 
and  this  bleeding  must  be  followed 
by  three  others  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  !  3  Such  was  the  prescription 
of  his  right  honourable  friend  ;  but 
every  other  man  in  the  profession 
dreaded  the  most  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  from  such  mistaken  treat¬ 
ment.  When  this  magnificent  and 
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astonishing  scheme  was  first  usher¬ 
ed  into  the  world,  Mr.  Huskisson 
had  imagined,  that  his  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  had  done  nothing 
less  than  made  a  discovery  of  that 
which  many  had  lost  their  lives  to 
obtain,  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
which  was  to  obtain  for  himself  and 
his  friends  the  title  of  the  golden 
administration  :  at  least,  it  might 
have  been  concluded  that,  in  the 
diligence  of  his  search,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  had  disco¬ 
vered  a  hidden  treasure  in  some  se¬ 
cret  drawer  ybut  little  was  it  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  whole  plan  was  to 
accumulate  fresh  debt,  and  that 
the  hopes  of  millions  were  to  be 
disappointed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  funding  system.  He  talked  of 
accumulating:  treasure  such  as  no 
nation  ever  before  possessed  :  true, 
and  for  this  reason,  because  no  na¬ 
tion  was  ever  qualified  to  possess 
it,  since  the  necessary  preliminary 
was  to  run  into  debt :  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  that 
the  way  to  become  rich  was  to  in¬ 
volve  yourself  as  deeply  as  possible 
in  debt :  such  a  treasure  any  other 
country  never  did  possess,  never 
would  wish  to  enjoy,  and  never 
would  envy  us  the  accumulation 
of.  The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  seemed  to  make  no  distinction 
between  incurring  debts  and  amass¬ 
ing  wealth  :  because  we  were  gra¬ 
dually  devoting  a  certain  sum  to  pay 
off  incumbrances,  it  was  immediate¬ 
ly  concluded  that  unbounded  wealth 
was  pouring  in  upon  us  from  all 
quarters.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  ought  to  be  informed  that 
the  national  debt  was  not  wealth, 
but  the  melancholy  record  of 
wealth  consumed.  He  admitted 
that  this  plan  would  postpone 
the  necessity  of  raising  taxes  ;  but 
he  warned  the  house  against  re¬ 
jecting  the  experience  of  former 
1813. 


parliaments  upon  this  subject :  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  postponement 
would  be  three  or  four  years  :  and 
in  alluding  to  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  made  a  statement  which  ap¬ 
peared  somewhat  paradoxical,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  period  the  coun¬ 
try  would  find  itself  with  a  debt 
greatly  increased,  and  yet  with  the 
charge  upon  the  debt  rather  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  for  it  was  impossible  in 
1830  that  the  debt  should  not  be 
much  greater  if  the  means  of  dimi¬ 
nution  are  lessened.  [We  regret 
that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
follow  the  honourable  gentleman  in 
his  very  luminous  speech.]  He 
concluded  by  saying,  that  one 
of  the  arguments  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  support  of  his 
plan,  was  rather  an  argument 
against  it.  He  had  said  that,  in 
the  last  session,  the  prospect  of  the 
country  in  the  north  was  more 
gloomy  than  at  present,  that  there 
was  but  little  expectation  that  Rus¬ 
sia  could  successfully  oppose 
France,  aud  that  the  continental 
system  would  not  be  fully  establish¬ 
ed  ;  and  now,  with  well-grounded 
exultation,  he  had  adverted  to  the 
successes  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
probable  revival  of  commerce.  If 
our  resources  had  been  in  the  con¬ 
dition  which  they  must  have  been 
reduced  to  if  the  efforts  of  Russia 
had  been  unsuccessful,  it  was  natu- 
tural  to  have  called  for  vigorous 
measures ;  but  on  what  ground 
was  our  system  now  departed 
from,  when  our  commerce  was  re¬ 
viving,  and  when  notwthstanding 
that  public  credit  was  not  at  all  im¬ 
proved,  as  his  right  honourable 
friend  would  perceive  by  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  negotiating  a  loan  on  the 
same  terms  for  the  present  as  for 
the  last  year?  He  was  ready  to 
admit  the  difficulties  under  which 
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his  right  honourable  friend  labour¬ 
ed,  and  should  be  very  willing  to 
do  his  best  to  alleviate  the  burthen. 
As  he  had  so  long  detained  the 
house,  it  would  be  perhaps 
better  to  leave  his  own  opinions 
untouched.  There  were  iii  the 
circumstances  of  the  war,  however, 
means  of  relief  not  available  in 
time  of  peace,  and  among  these 
was  relief  to  be  expected  ?  In  the 
year  1819,  continued  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  no  very  distant 
period,  the  imperial  annuities 
would  fall  in;  and  in  1821,  the 
whole  of  the  charge  of  the  year 
1807  would  also  fall  in.  If  peace 
were  to  be  restored,  the  five  per 
cents  might  be  reduced  to  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  by  which  a 
saving  of  a  million  wmuld  be  ef¬ 
fected.  He  would  not  be  disposed 
to  go  the  whole  length  with  his 
right  honourable  fr  iend  with  *  re¬ 
spect  to  the  sinking  fund.  He 
wished  them  to  avail  themselves, 
during  the  war,  of  the  resources 
which  the  war  itself  furnished. 
The  situation  of  the  country  was 
this:  there  was  a  temporary  revenue 
which  was  co-extensive  with  the 
war.  The  permanent  revenue 
could  not,  with  safety,  be  touched 
till  the  temporary  reyenue  ceased 
to  be  available.  What  objection 
could  there  be,  instead  of  breaking 
in  on  the  sinking  fund,  by  which 
the  security  of  tire  public  creditor 
might  be  affected,  to  the  exchang¬ 
ing  of  a  portion  of  the  war  taxes 
with  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund? 
His  right  honourable  friend,  in  the 
speech  with  which  he  introduced 
the  subject  to  the  house  on  a  former 
evening,  said  he  was  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.  No  one  who  knew  him 
could  doubt  either  the  patriotism 
or  the  fortitude  of  his  right  honour¬ 
able  friend,  ,  It  occurred  to  him, 


however,  that  this  sentiment  had  l 
arisen  in  his  bosom,  when  he  was  ; 
contemplating  some  very  different 
measure  from  the  present.  When 
he  had  thoughts  of  following  up 
the  vigorous  measures,  which  he 
announced  at  the  close  of  the » 
last  parliament,  and  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  would  draw  down  upon  himi 
a  great  deal  of  clamour  and  un¬ 
popularity,  it  seemed  to  be  the  pro-  - 
logue  to  a  drama  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  description  from  that which  he ' 
had  at  last  thought,  proper  to  bring  ; 
forward.  The  measures  which  he 
had  at  last  proposed  were  by  no 
means  new  in  the  history  of  this; 
country.  Something  similar  had! 
been  done  by  a  chancellor  of  the: 
exchequer  ol  a  very  different  de** 
scription  from  his  right  honourable 
friend,  sir  Robert  Walpole.  [f 
his  right  honourable  friend  yielded! 
to  the  temptation  which  his  mea-- 
sure  held  out  to  him,  he  might 
procure  to  himself  a  short  period! 
of  delusive  peace,  but  he  must  not. 
expect  to  be  honoured  with  the 1 
praise  of  fortitude,  or  the  crown  of  l 
martyrdom:  while  imitating  the' 
conduct  of  Csesar,  he  must  not 
aspire  to  the  fame  of  Cato. 

Mr.  Vansittart  replied,  and  ai 
long  debate  ensued ;  after  which  the 
resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  report  ordered  to  be  received.— . 
A  bill  was  afterwards  brought  in  in  ■ 
pursuance  of  the  report,  and  was 
with  modifications  passed  into  a  law. 

March  30. — The  house,  on  the 
motion  of  lord  Castlereagh,  re-- 
solved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Bast  India  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  Mr.  Warren  Hastings 
being  called  to  the  bar,  and  a  chair 
being  provided  for  him, 

Mr.  .Adam,  as  counsel  for  the 
East  India  company,  intimated  his 
intention  of  examining  him  touch¬ 
ing  two  points,  viz.  as  to  the  effect 
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which  the  free  admission  of  Euro-  invade  the  territories  which  were 
peans  to  reside  in  Hindostan  would  subject  to  it. — Mr.  Adam  then 
be  likely  to  have  on  the  state  asked,  whether  he  was  of  opinion, 
of  that  country  ;  and  as  to  the  pro-  if  a  free  intercourse  were  permitted 
bability  that  at  any  future  period  with  India,  that  regulations  could 
such  a  change  might  be  effected  in  be  devised,  by  which  Europeans 
the  habits  of  the  population  of  In-  could  be  compelled  to  reside  within 
dia,  as  would  produce  a  greater  certain  limits  in  the  principal  set- 
consumption  of  European  commo-  dements  ?  Mr. ..  Hastings  thought 
dities  than  now  took  place  there,  that  Europeans,  not  in  the  com- 
The  learned  counsel  then  proceed-  pany’s  service,  might  be  so  restrict¬ 
ed  in  his  examination,  first  desiring  ed,  and  the  introduction  of  private 
to  know  if  Mr.  Hastings,  while  re-  traders  would  be  attended  with  no 
siding  in  India,  had  observed  the  injurious  effect,  if  they  were  ame- 
effects  resulting  from  the  residence  liable  to  the  company  ;  but  if  ad- 
of  Europeans  in  India  ? — Mr.  venturers  were  empowered  to  go 
Hastings  said  he  could  not  speak  out  without  being  so  amenable,  he 
as  to  the  Carnatic  ;  but  that,  gene-  conceived  that  it  would  lead  to 
rally  speaking,  he  was  of  opinion  such  an  unrestrained  sojournment  of 
that  if  Europeans  were  to  be  per-  Europeans  in  all  parts  of  India,  as 
mitted  to  sojourn  in  India  accord-  must  be  highly  dangerous  to  the 
ing  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  power  of  this  country  in  India..  He 
without  any  restraint  whatever,  did  not  mean,  he  said,  to  speak  of 
the  effect  would  be  most  ruinous  the  effects  of  a  free  export  and  im- 
to  the  government,  the  interest  of  port  trade  with  India,  as  uncon- 
the  company,  and  the  peace  of  the  nected  with  residence  ;  but  if  Eu- 
country.  The  Hindoo  was  feeble  ropeans  were  allowed  to  go  where 
in  body,  and  timid  in  spirit ;  and,  they  pleased  in  the  country,  it 
in  consequence,  liable  to  be  much  would  be  extremely  injurious  to  its 
depressed  by  the  bold  and  daring  safety  and  tranquillity.  Mr.  Adam 
spirit  of  Englishmen,  whose  very  next  proceeded  to  the  second  of  the 
name  was  to  them  a  sufficient  pro-  two  points  to  which  he  had  pro¬ 
tection  ;  who,  relying  on  the  coun-  posed  to  confine  his  examination, 
tenance  and  support  of  each  other,  viz.  theprobable  increase  of  the  con- 
committed  offences  which  they  sumption  of  European  commodities 
would  not  dare  to  commit  at  home  ;  in  India.  Mr.  Hastings  stated, 
and,  in  short,  were  enabled  to  prac-  that  the  habits  of  the  Hindoos 
tise  all  the  excesses  of  despotism,  were  simple,  and  their  wants  few. 
To  other  questions  of  a  similar  im-  being  confined  to  a  rude  dwelling, 
port  Mr.  Hastings  replied,  that  the  their  food,  and  a  proportion  of 
unrestrained  residence  of  Euro-  cloth,  which  latter  articles  were 
peans  would  undoubtedly  give  obtained  at  their  own  doors,  and 
birth  to  many  acts  of  tyranny  and  with  very  little  cost.  The  Maho- 
oppression  which  would  be  ex-  metans  were  not  able  to  purchase 
tremely  prejudicial  to  the  British  many  articles,  they  were  in  a  very 
power  in  India,  inasmuch  as  it  impoverished  state  :  on  the  whole 
would  render  the  Hindoos  disaffect-  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  material 
ed  to  the  British  government,  and  increase  of  consumption  could  be 
would  thus  afford  a  strong  temp-  expected.  Mr.  Adam  then  asked 
tation  to  the  neighbouring  states  to  in  what  manner  the  natives  of  India 
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disposed  of  their  superfluous  wealth  ? 
To  which  Mr.  Hastings  replied.  In 
modes  common  to  all  countries, 
in  dissipation  and  pleasure,  but 
there  were  some  forms  of  luxury 
from  which  they  refrained ;  for 
instance,  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
particularly  inebriety.  In  answer 
to  the  next  question,  whether  the 
disposal  of  their  superfluous  wealth 
was  likely  to  create  in  any  way  a 
consumption  of  European  com¬ 
modities  :  he  said,  that  wealthy 
persons  were  in  the  habit  of  pur¬ 
chasing  European  furniture,  broad 
cloth,  and  British  lace,  but  not  in 
great  quantities ;  and  that  in  Ben¬ 
gal  such  goods  wrould  certainly  find 
purchasers,  He  stated  that  the 
character  of  the  native  Indians  had 
hitherto  been  stationary,  but  that 
any  new  system  of  policy  might 
give  a  different  direction  to  that 
character.  The  instances  of  the 
natives  affecting  European  habits 
and  manners  were  very  rare.  Eu¬ 
ropean  commodities  were  certain¬ 
ly  exposed  to  sale  in  all  the  chief 
settlements  ;  but  he  conceived  that 
the  European  inhabitants  were  the 
principal  purchasers. 

The  examination  by  Mr.  Adam 
here  closing, 

Mr.  Hastings  begged  permission 
to  make  an  observation  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  As  it  might,  although  he 
trusted  it  would  not,  be  suspected 
that  the  evidence  which  he  had 
given  with  respect  to  the  danger  of 
allowing  European  adventurers  to 
settle  in  India,  wars  so  given  under 
the  bias  of  attachment  to  the  East 
India  company,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should,  if  possible,  ob¬ 
viate  the  injurious  effect  which  such 
an  imputation  w'ould  have  on  the 
credit  of  his  evidence.  Attach¬ 
ment  to  the  East  India  company 
he  certainly  felt,  hie  felt  grati¬ 
tude  lor  that  service  which  had  for¬ 


merly  given  him  bread/and  which 
had  employed  all  the  active  por¬ 
tion  of  his  life.;  and  he  w7as  no 
less  grateful  for  that  bounty  to 
which  he  owed  his  present  means 
of  subsistence.  But  all  this  did 
not  affect  the  evidence  which  he 
had  that  night  given,  and  which 
w?as  founded  on  opinions .  that  he 
had  not  taken  up  on  slight  grounds. 
To  prove  this,  he  stated  that  he 
had  addressed,  at  different  periods, 
three  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the 
court  of  directors  on  the  subject 
to  which  his  evidence  that  night' 
had  principally  referred.  The  first 
was  written  twenty  years  ago,  vdien 
the  existing  charter  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  that  letter  he  had 
strongly  urged  themecessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  against  the  irruption  of  Bri¬ 
tish  adventurers  in  India  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  British  settle¬ 
ments  ;  arguing  that  they  would  as¬ 
suredly  molest  and  oppress  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  thereby  occasion  incalcu¬ 
lable  mischief.  This  letter  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  think  was  approved  of 
by  the  gentleman  who  then  presided 
over  the  board  of  control  (Mr.  Dun- 
das),  a  m  an  of  w7h  om  it  might  be  said, 
if  it  could  be  said  of  anyone,  that  he 
required  no  light  from  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  another  to  aid  his  owrn.  He 
had  not,  therefore,  the  arrogance 
to  suppose  that  the  regulations 
wtych  then  ensued  wrere  attributable 
tohisown  recommendation :  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  of  his  having  made 
the  suggestion,  only  to  show  that 
his  opinions  on  that  subject  had 
long  been  established.  On  the 
12th  of  March  1802,  he  had  ad¬ 
dressed  another  letter  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  court  of  directors,  with 
reference  to  the  licenses  contained 
in  the  preliminary  clause  of  the 
act  of  parliament  of  that  day, 
stating  it  as  his  opinion,  that  thus 
to  allow  favoured  and  licensed  in¬ 
dividuals 
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dividuals  to  settle  in  India,  out  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  British  set¬ 
tlements,  would  be  productive 
of  still  more  mischief  than  if  all 
individuals  who  chose  to  do  so 
were  allowed  indiscriminately  to 
settle  there.  The  third  time  that 
he  had  addressed  the  court  of  di¬ 
rectors  on  the  subject  was  in  April 
last,  when  he  again  recommended 
the  restrictions  to  which  he  had 
already  alluded  in  his  evidence. 
He  trusted  that  what  he  had  said 
would  satisfy  the  committee  that 
his  opinions  were  not  suddenly 
embraced,  or  produced  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  but  that  they  were  the  result 
of  long  and  deliberate  conviction,  as 
the  documents  which  he  had  just 
described,  and  which  might  at  any 
time  be  referred  to,  would  sufficient¬ 
ly  testify. 

Mr.  Grenfell  inquired,  whether, 
during  Mr.  Hastings’s  residence  in 
India,  he  recollected  that  airy  per¬ 
sons  were  employed  in  that  coun¬ 
try  as  missionaries  ? — Mr.  Hastings 
replied,  that  he  recollected  a  Ger¬ 
man  in  the  Carnatic  so  employed, 
whose  name  was  Schwartz,  and 
another  in  Bengal,  by  whom  one 
Indian  had  been  converted,  whose 
conversion  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp.  He  recollected  also 
a  catholic  priest  in  the  Decan,  who 
had  a  large  flock  of  men  about 
him,  whom  he  called  Christians, 
although  he  (Mr.  Hastings)  was 
persuaded  that  the  ignorance  of 
this  person  of  the  common  lan¬ 
guages  of  India  must  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  for  him  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  natives  the  divine 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation, — 
In  answer  to  further  questions  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Grenfell,  Mr. 
Hastings  stated,  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  he  had  described, 
while  they  were  in  the  territories 
of  the  company,  were  certainly 


amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  If,  during  the  time  that  he 
administered  the  government  of 
India,  there  had  been  persons  there 
of  that  description  unlicensed  by 
the  company,  and  subject  to  no 
restraint  as  to  the  mode  they  might 
choose  to  adopt  for  the  "conversion 
of  the  natives, — as  long  as  those 
persons  demeaned  themselves  with 
propriety  he  would  have  taken  no 
notice  of  them  ;  but  if  he  had  found 
that  their  conduct  was  such  as  to 
justify  apprehensions  of  mischievous 
results,  he  should  certainly  have 
interfered. 

Sir  H.  Montgomery  inquired 
what  Mr.  Hastings’s  opinion  was 
as  to  the  political  effects  which 
might  result  from  a  church  es¬ 
tablishment  in  India  ? — Mr.  Has¬ 
tings  replied,  that  it  was  a  question 
of  great  intricacy  and  delicacy,  on 
which  he  would  be  glad  to  decline 
offering  any  opinion,  but  for  the 
respect  he  entertained  for  the 
house.  He  could  not  judge  of  the 
present  necessity  which  might  exist 
for  such  a  measure,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  conjecture  the 
effects  which  might  flow  from  it. 
He  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  he  wished  any  other  time 
had  been  chosen  for  the  experiment. 
A  rumour  had  gone  abroad,  of  its 
being  the  intention  of  ministers 
to  force  the  religion  of  the  state 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  natives 
of  Bengal,  and  he  could  not  venture 
to  say  what  effects  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  minds  of  men,  to 
whom,  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
sovereignty,  we  should  have  re¬ 
course  in  the  last  resort.  He 
feared  to  say  all  that  crowded  upon 
his  mind  upon  the  subject,  but  he 
conceived  it  to  be  an  experiment  of 
great  hazard. 

Mr.  Ward  asked,  whether  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  that 
I  %  the 
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the  same  danger  would  exist  now, 
from  the  introduction  of  missiona¬ 
ries  into  India,  as  twenty  years  ago, 
considering  the  great  political 
changes  which  had  since  taken 
place  ?  Mr.  Hastings  replied,  that 
he  considered  the  danger  as  greater 
now,  from  the  change  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  taken  place,  and 
the  religious  discussions  which  had 
gone  abroad. 

« In  answer  to  some  questions  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Hastings  stated 
that  he  thought  the  residence  cf 
European  merchants  in  the  interior 
of  India  would  be  attended  with 
bad  consequences,  for  the  reasons 
he  had  already  stated.  The  union 
of  the  sovereignty  and  commerce 
of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  he  considered  to  be  unat¬ 
tended  by  any  bad  consequences, 
and  the'  confinement  of  the  com¬ 
merce  to  the  company  to  be  much 
more  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  India,  than  if 
free  admission  was  given  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  British  dominions. 
With  respect  to  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  him  in  a  work  entitled 
4<  A  Review  of  the  State  of  Ben¬ 
gal,’*  and  written  some  years  ago, 
he  did  not  conceive  that  he  had 
come  to  the  bar  of  the  house  to 
defend  any  inconsistencies  in  his 
opinion.  Several  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  that  work  he  now  ab¬ 
jured,  as  not  suited  to  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  might  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  admit 
American  ships  to  Calcutta,  as  a 
matter  of  favour  or  policy,  but  not 
as  a  right,  which  he  should  have 
considered  unwise.  In  reply  to 
some  further  questions  relative  to 
the  policy  of  sending  missionaries 
to  India,  who  might  speak  in  op¬ 
probrious  epithets  of  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Bramins  or  Mahome¬ 
tans,  Mr.  Hastings  stated  it  to  be 
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his  opinion,  that  it  was  neither  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire  in  India,  nor  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  to  treat  the 
religion  of  any  people  with  con¬ 
tempt  or  insult.  It  would  be  to 
declare  a  religious  war,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell 
the  consequences  of  exciting  the 
zeal  of  thousands  in  the  defence  of 
their  religion.  He  would  not  say 
that  such  evils  would  happen  from 
any  measures  now  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  known  that  they 
had  often  happened  from  similar 
causes. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  by 
sir  William  Geary,  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  that  in  his  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  consequences  which 
might  result  from  the  residence  in 
India  of  persons  who  were  not  the 
servants  of  the  company,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  meant  to  make  a  distinction 
between  British  subjects  and  Ame¬ 
ricans,  which  distinction  consisted 
in  the  laws  and  prejudices  to  which 
they  might  be  respectively  subject, 
and  which  gave  to  one  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  other. 

The  chairman  having  signified 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  no  further  trouble  to 
give  him,  that  gentleman  withdrew 
from  the  bar  amidst  the  loud  and 
general  cheers  of  the  house,  after 
having  given  his  evidence  in  the 
most  clear,  distinct  and  perspicuous 
manner. 

Tire  next  witness  called  was  lord 
Teignmouth,  whose  examination 
was  commenced  by  Mr.  Randall 
Jackson,  counsel  for  the  company. 
His  lordship  stated,  thathe  had  been 
thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the 
company,  from  1768  to  1798  ;  that 
he  had  chiefly  resided  in  Bengal  ; 
that  he  filled  the  office  of  governor- 
general  four  years  and  a  half;  that 
he  had  been  chiefly  employed  in 
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the  revenue  department  before  he 
succeeded  to  the  situation  of  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  supreme  council  ;  that 
he  had  formed  an  accurate  opinion 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
natives  oflndia,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  common  language  of  In¬ 
dia  and  the  Persian.  He  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  an  unrestrained 
influx  of  Europeans  into  India 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  this  country,  as  connected  with 
India.  '  He  admitted  that  there 
were  many  ports  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  principal  seats  of 
government,  but  there  were  some 
of  the  government  authorities  re¬ 
siding  at  each.  According  to  the 
regulations  at  Bengal,  it  would  be 
easy  for  the  government  to  prevent 
Europeans  from  proceeding  into 
the  interior.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  regulate  Europeans  with  respect 
to  conduct  and  abode,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  that  might 
proceed  to  India,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  such  a  regulation  was 
altogether  impracticable :  where- 
ever  the  authority  of  the  country 
could  extend,  he  did  not  think  re¬ 
st:  aim  impracticable.  If,  from  the 
circumstances  of  Europeans  trading 
from  port  to  port,  the  restraints  im¬ 
posed  by  the  government  were  not 
found  to  be  sufficient,  that  fact 
must  imply  their  defect,  and  would 
in  short  amount  to  a  suspension  of 
the  government.  Evils  certainly 
would  result  if  individuals  were 
allowed  to  go  into  the  interior 
without  the  approbation  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  government.  Know¬ 
ing  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
natives  oflndia,  even  though  there 
were  to  be  a  more  extended  Euro¬ 
pean  intercourse,  he  did  not  think 
that  there  would  be  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  the  commodities  of  this 
country  than  there  was  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment.  He  knew  of.  very 
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few  articles  that  were  likely  to  bo 
used  by  them  that  were  not  used 
now  ;  and  so  far  as  he  had  ever 
observed,  all  the  wants  were  amply 
supplied  by  the  existing  regulations. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  wants 
that  could  not  be  supplied  by  the 
present  regulations.  He  had  ne¬ 
ver  known  any  instances  of  natives 
desiring  European  commodities, 
without  also  having  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  gratifying  such  desire  by  the  . 
articles  being  in  the  market. 

Here  Mr.  Jackson  closed  his 
examination ;  and  in  answer  to 
questions  put  by  different  mem¬ 
bers,  his  lordship  stated  to  die 
committee,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  India  for  missionaries  to  preach 
publicly,  particularly  if  they  were 
to  inveigh  in  opprobrious  terms 
against  the  customs  and  idolatries 
of  the  Brahmins ;  but  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary,  nor  was  it  the 
practice  of  the  missionaries,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  any  such  manner :  they 
commenced  by  holding  '  confe¬ 
rences,  and  they  never  preached, 
publicly  until  they  had  obtained  a 
congregation  of  converts.  From 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  learned, 
he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
danger  would  result  from  these 
conferences  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  such  a  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  calculaied  to  raise  the 
esteem  of  the  natives  towards  us. 
The  exercise  of  indiscriminate  zeal 
might  be  dangerous,  but  there 
were  proofs  that  a  judicious  and 
prudent  zeal  might  safely  be  ex¬ 
ercised  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives.  He  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  to  leave  the  control 
over  those  persons,  who  might  go 
with  the  professed  object  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  convert  the  natives, 
to  the  government  in  India ;  in 
India  they  would  be  the  best  judges 
I  4?  liow 
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how  to  exercise  that  control.  As 
to  the  episcopal  establishment  that 
was  proposed  to  be  sent  out,  he 
thought  the  natives  would  view  it 
with  perfect  indifference.  There 
had  been  instances  of  conversion 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  but  of  his 
own  knowledge  he  did  not  know 
any  one  instance  of  the  conversion 
of  a  respectable  Hindoo  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  3  for,  whenhe  was  at  Bengal, 
there  were  not  any  missionaries  in 
that  part  of  the  country  till  a  very 
short  time  before  he  left.  If  a 
law  were  to  be  passed  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  natives  of  India  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  a  compul¬ 
sory  law,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  such  a  law  might  be 
attended  with  very  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences. 

In  answer  to  questions  put  by 
Mr.  Tierney,  his  lordship  stated, 
that  the  native  poliqe,  as  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  existed,  consisted  of  one  per¬ 
son  under  the  character  of  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  there,  were  natives 
under  him  who  regularly  made 
their  reports  of  every  occurrence, 
such  as  the  arrival  of  strangers, 
&c.  He  thought  the  only  regu¬ 
lation  that  could  be  devised  to  pre¬ 
vent  improper  conduct  on  the  part 
of  European  adventurers  arriving 
there",  the  whole  coast  being  open 
to  them,  must  consist  of  increased 
vigilance  in  the  native  police. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  Europeans 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  settlements  without  being  de¬ 
tected  and  detained  by  the  way,  and 
proper  legislative  enactments  might 
prevent  any  danger  from  arising 
on  that  account. 

Questioned  by  another  member. 
— There  were  parts  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  and  Malabar  in  the 
possession  of  the  native  powers. 
Owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages  in 
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India,  the  demand  for  our  liner 
manufactures  would  not  be  in¬ 
creased.  He  did  not  know  of 
any  commodities  for  the  common 
people  that  would  be  purchased  so 
as  to  extend  the  present  trade. 
He  had  forgotten  the  amount  of  the 
rate^of  labourers’  wages  in  India* 
but  provisions  were  cheaper  there 
than  in  any  part  of  the  world  :  for 
three  shillings  a  month  a  man 
might  live  luxuriously.  He  did 
not  know  how  much  money  was 
required  to  clothe  a  labourer  year¬ 
ly  ;  but  it  could  not  be  much,  for 
the  cloth  was  cheap,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  required  was  little. 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Stephen.— 
His  opinion  of  the  general  standard 
of  moral  character  of  the  people  of 
Hindostan  was,  that  it  was  very 
far  below  the  Christian  standard  of 
this  country.  Falsehood  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  their  character  ; 
they  were  a  compound  of  servility, 
fraud,  and  duplicity.  Their  cha¬ 
racter  might  have  originated  in 
some  degree  in  the  despotism  of  the 
ancient  government.  Their  crimes 
were  the  burning  of  women  on  the 
funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands, 
which  he  had  learned  was  a  com¬ 
mon  practice,  and  also  infanticide 
in  some  particular  districts.  They 
immolated  themselves  sometimes 
by  prostrating  their  bodies  before 
the  procession  of  their  idols,  per¬ 
mitting  the  car  to  pass  over  them 
and  crush  them  to  death,  which 
they  considered  a  meritorious  sa¬ 
crifice.  He  had  likewise  learned 
that  on  particular  occasions  they 
leaped  into  the  rivers,  where  they 
drowned  themselves.  He  was  not 
aware  that  their  religious  festivals 
were  celebrated  with  rites  of  unna¬ 
tural  obscenity  ;  he  had  seen  inde¬ 
cent  pictures  on  their  temples,  but 
never  witnessed  any  obscenities* 
The  murder  of  a  Bramin  by  a 

stranger. 
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Stranger,  and  the  murder  of  a 
stranger  by  a  Bramin,  were  not 
punished  in  the  same  manner ; 
for  a  Bramin  might  suffer  punish¬ 
ment  much  worse  than  death,  but 
none  might  put  him  to  death  ; 
while  he  who  killed  a  Bramin  was 
held  guilty  of  the  commission  of 
an  inexpiable  crime.  He  had 
heard  that  Bramins  were  known  to 
offer  violence  to  themselves,  after 
having  suffered  insult  from  stran¬ 
gers,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  guilty  of  inexpiable  crimes. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the 
Gentoo  religion  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
civilization  and  moral  character. 
Their  women  were  so  concealed 
that  he  knew  nothing  concerning 
them.  The  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  them  would  improve 
their  civil  condition.  He  did  not 
recollect  that  any  efforts  of  that 
kind  had  been  made  by  the  East 
India  company.  The  discreet  and 
well-ordered  efforts  of  missionaries 
woiffd  not  be  dangerous  to  the 
British  dominions  in  India.  Other 
nations  had  been  more  active  than 
Britain  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
gospel.  The  Danish  government 
had  made  some  efforts  ;  the  Dutch 
had  christianized  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ceylon ;  and  considerable 
numbers  were  also  reformed  by  the 
Portuguese  without  any  dangerous 
consequences. 

The  examination  was  carried  on 
some  time  longer,  and  many  other 
persons  were  examined  before  the 
committee  :  but  what  has  been  said 
will  suffice  for  the  brief  outline  to 
which  we  are  confined. 

March  31. — In  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  Mr.  Vansittart 
said,  that  in  an  interview  with  a 
number  of  bankers  and  others  that 
morning,  he  had  proposed  that  die 
authority  of  parliament  should  be 


obtained,  for  funding  twelve  mil- 
lions  of  outstanding  exchequer 
bills,  in  the  five  per  cents,  navy 
annuities  ;  for  every  100/.  of  ex¬ 
chequer  bills,  1 15/.  10j.  of  the  navy 
annuities  would  be  granted ;  the 
interest  both  of  that  and  of  the 
sinking  fund  being  61.  18x.  7 d.  As 
it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to 
give  the  holders  of  exchequer  bills 
an  opportunity  of  subscribing  50 
per  cent,  at  their  own  option,  an 
intermediate  kind  of  security  had 
been  fixed  upon — -that  of  de¬ 
bentures  transferable  by  indorse¬ 
ment,  and  bearing  an  interest  of  5 
per  cent,  payable  in  April  and 
October  of  each  year.  The  holder 
was  to  have  the  option  of  having  it 
paid  off  in  money,  or  converted  into 
stock  in  April  1815,  or  on  every 
succeeding  5th  of  April  during  thp 
war,  or  to  be  paid  off  finally  within 
12  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  ;  or  he  might,  if  he  thought 
it  more  to  his  advantage,  exchange 
his  debentures  for  stock  at  the 
following;  rates:  for  everv  100/, 
iu  debentures,  the  holder  might  re¬ 
ceive  100/.  5  per  cent,  navy  an¬ 
nuities  ;  120/.  4  per  cents,  or  150/. 
3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities.  By 
this  plan  a  sum  of  money  would  be 
obtained  for  the  public  service  at  a 
charge  of  13j.  less  than  by  the 
original  mode.  It  was  likewise 
proper,  that  the  commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
should  be  allowed  one  per  cent, 
upon  this  new  public  burden,  as 
upon  the  other  securities,  so  that 
the  ultimate  liquidation  might  keep 
pace  with  the  old  debt.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  charge  upon  the 
public  would  thus  be  240,000/. 
Mr.  Vansittart  next  proceeded  tq 
to  the  new  taxes  he  had  to  propose* 
and  by  which  he  should  avoid  re¬ 
proach  in  case  his  plan  with  respect 
to  the  sinking  fund  should  not  be 
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adopted.  The  sum  to  be  raised 
was  1,136,000/.  He  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  it  thus : 

By  a  duty  on  tobacco,  in 
lieu  of  the  auction  duty 
which  had  never  passed 
into  a  law,  estimated  at 
per  annum.  .  .  .  100,000 

Additional  duties  on  the 
consolidated  customs,  ex¬ 
cepting  tea,  sugar,  wine, 
raw  silk,  and  cotton 
wool,  would  produce  870,000 
French  wanes,  additional, 
duty  of  13*/.  per  bottle, 
making  1 8d.  per  bottle  to 
the  consumer  .  .  .  30,000 

War  taxes  taken  at 
360,000/.  would  make 
up  the  remainder  of  the 
sum  :  thus — 

Import  duty  on  goods  the 
produce  of  France  and 
its  dependencies,  in¬ 
creased  two-thirds  .  .  200,000 
War  duties  on  exports  in¬ 
creased  generally  to  one 
half  of  the  present 
amount,  about  ....  150,000 
Additional  duty  on  the  ex¬ 
port  of  foreign  hides  v 
1  d.  per  lb. 

Additional  duty  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  American 
cotton  at  1  £</.  per  lb.  in 
British  ships — and  in 
foreign  ships  6d.  per  lb. 

(amount  not  stated) 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  the 
product  of  the  war  duties  he  cal¬ 
culated  at  360,000/.  and  as  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  trade  they  would 
produce  three  times  as  much,  he 
had  thus  made  ample  provision  for 
all  reverses.  Any  surplus  would 
go  into  the  war  taxes,  in  aid  of  the 
other  resources  of  the  country.  A 
powTer  should  be  given  to  ministers 
to  suspend  or  reduce,  by  an  order 


in  council,  any  of  these  war 
duties. 

The  first  resolution  being  moved,, 
Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  supply  of 
India  cotton  was  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  manufacturers,  andt 
inferior  in  quality,  being  sold  at 
half  the  price  of  the  cotton  from  the 
islands.  The  power  vested  in  the 
hands  of,  ministers,  of  suspending 
the  duty,  would  not  be  exercised 
until  all  the  evils  predicted  had 
been  felt  ;  when  it  would  be  too 
late.  We  should  still,  therefore, 
have  American  cotton  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  through  Spanish  Florida  ;  and, 
from  the  improving  state  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  would  be  brought  by 
neutrals,  and  imported  from  the 
Elbe,  the  Baltic,  and  Lisbon,  and 
all  the  additional  expenses  of  this 
circuitous  navigation  must  be  borne 
by  our  manufacturers,  wdio  would 
be  unable  to  meet  competition  in 
foreign  markets. 

Sir  R.  Peele,  Messrs.  Lascelles, 
Gordon,  Findlay,  Phillips,  and 
sir  J.  Newport,  spoke  to  the  $$ me 
effect  ;  but  Mr.  Vansittart  said  that 
he  should  not  press  this  tax  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  resolutions  in  regard  to 
the  other  taxes  were  agreed  to  with 
expressions  of  satisfaction. 

April  6. — Mr.  Lockhart  rose,  in 
pursuance  of  notice,  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  to  the  consb. 
deration  of  the  bankrupt  laws.  He 
observed  that  he  had  deferred  his 
motion  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  more 
deliberate  reflection  on  the  subject, 
and  for  the  production  of  the  re¬ 
turns  wdiich  w’ere  nov/on  the  table  ; 
all  which  tended  to  confirm  in  his 
mind  the  necessity  of  some  altera¬ 
tion  both  in  the  system  itself,  and 
in  the  administration  of  it.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  might  find  it  expedient  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  several  acts  of  parliament 
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the  subject,  he  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  house  at 
any  considerable  length.  Our  an¬ 
cestors,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
bankrupt  laws,  and  in  the  provision 
which  they  had  made  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  those  laws,  con¬ 
ceived  that  they  had  devised  the 
most  effectual  means  of  depriving 
the  bankrupt  of  all  his  property, 
and  of  distributing  it  among  his 
creditors.  They  had  not  foreseen 
that  the  day  would  come  when 
those  laws,  and  that  administration, 
would  turn  out  to  be  so  beneficial 
to  the  bankrupt,  that  bankruptcies 
would  no  longer  be  avoided,  as  in 
their  time,  but  be  sought  with  avi¬ 
dity.  They  had  constructed  a  great 
system  of  insolvent  law,  without 
those  checks  and  guards  which 
were  indispensable  against  abuse. 
In  support  of  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  he  quoted  a  passage  from 
Biackstone,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  “  that  the  existing  system  of 
bankrupt  laws  encouraged  prodiga¬ 
lity  and  extravagance,  for  that  the 
most  prodigal  and  extravagant  per¬ 
sons  received  the  greatest  benefit 
from  those  statutes,  they  being  un¬ 
accompanied  by  proper  conditions.” 
What  were  the  conditions  annexed 
to  these  statutes,  as  those  by  which 
a  bankrupt’s  certificate  was  to  be 
obtained  ?  On  his  last  examination 
before  the  commissioners,  the  bank¬ 
rupt  was  to  disclose  how  he  had 
disposed  of  his  effects.  If  he  made 
what  appeared  to  be  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  what  he  had  done  with  that 
part  which  was  gone,  and  gave  up 
the  remainder,  the  law  said  that, 
3-4-ths  of  his  creditors  in  number 
and  value  consenting,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  allowing,  the  bankrupt 
should  be  discharged  from  all  the  de¬ 
mands,  not  only-  on  his  personal  es¬ 
tate,  but  on  hisperson.  Therecertain- 


ly  were  other  statutes  in  existence — * 
for  instance,  there  was  a  statute  ex¬ 
isting,  that  if  a  bankrupt  could  be 
proved  to  have  gambled  in  the 
funds,  or  at  any  game,  to  a  certain 
extent,  or  to  have  given  a  portion, 
of  100/.  to  a  daughter,  he  should 
not  be  allowed  a  certificate.  But 
this  and  similar  statutes  had  long 
been  obsolete.  As  the  practice  of 
the  law  now  existed,  a  bankrupt 
might  be  a  person  who  had  begun 
business  without  any  capital,  who 
had  obtained  credit  on  false  pre¬ 
tences,  who  had  despoiled  confi¬ 
ding  individuals  of  their  whole  pro¬ 
perty,  who  had  conducted  himself 
in  the  most  profligate  and  extrava¬ 
gant  manner,  and  who,  neverthe¬ 
less,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  his  creditors  in 
number  and  value,  could,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  enormities,  avail 
himself  at  a  small  expense  of  the 
benefits  of  the  statutes,  without  any 
other  check  whatever.  This  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  sufficient  guard  did  un¬ 
questionably  operate  as  a  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  dishonest  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  did  also  manifest  injustice 
to  an  honest  bankrupt.  Far  was  it 
from  him  ( Mr,  Lockhar;)  to  con¬ 
demn  commercial  enterprise  found¬ 
ed  on  fair  and  probable  expecta¬ 
tions.  But  an  extravagant  and 
profligate  individual,  whose  life  had 
been  one  scene  of  fraud  and  disho¬ 
nesty,  ought  not  to  receive  the 
same  reward  of  exemption  as  the 
fair  and  open,  but  unfortunate, 
trader.  The  existing  system  com¬ 
pelled  the  public  to  view  every 
bankrupt  with  the  eye  of  suspicion. 
But  it  was  grievously  unjust  that 
the  honest  and  the  dishonest  should 
thus  endure  a  common  and  indis¬ 
crimmating  reproach.  To  such 
an  evil  it  was  fitting  that  a  re¬ 
medy  should  be  pointed  out.  In 
order  to  consider  what  should  be 
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the  nature  of  this  remedy,  the 
house  ought  first  to  look  at  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  bankrupt.  What 
was  the  examination  that  the  law 
now  required  ?  The  person  claim¬ 
ing  a  certificate  had  merely  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  surrender  his  remaining 
property.  This  was  insufficient. 
The  commissioners  ought  to  be  told 
how  the  bankrupt  obtained  credit, 
with  what  capital  he  had  com¬ 
menced  business,  whether  he  had 
preyed  on  the  property  of  others, 
how  he  himself  had  lived.  If  it 
should  be  discovered  that  his  con- 
duct  had  for  a  series  of  years  been 
reprehensible  in  these  respects,  he 
ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  his  cer¬ 
tificate  ;  nor  should  he  be  permitted 
to  have  any  allowance.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  commissioners 
found  that  the  bankrupt  had  failed 
in  consequence  of  a  fair  and  honest 
commercial  enterprise,  then  not  on¬ 
ly  should  his  certificate  be  granted 
him,  but  his  allowance  should  be 
increased,  as  a  testimony  to  his 
good  behaviour.  There  was  in  ex¬ 
istence  an  obsolete  statute — the  10th 
of  James  I.  section  the  7th,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any 
bankrupt  could  not  make  it  appear 
to  the  commissioners  that  he  had 
sustained  some  casual  loss,  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  foresee  or 
guard  against,  he  might  be  indicted 
for  his  conduct  at  the  assizes  or  ge¬ 
neral  sessions  ;  and,  if  convicted, 
sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for 
two  hours.  The  severity  of  this 
law  had  defeated  its  object.  But  it 
by  no  means  followed,  that  because 
this  statute,  from  its  severity,  had 
never  been  acted  upon,  and  had  be¬ 
come  wholly  obsolete,  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  punishment  for 
improper  conduct.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
to  determine  who  ought  to  be  the 
judges  of  the  bankrupt’s  conduct. 


He  himself  entertained  very  Serious 
doubts  as  to  the  creditors  being  the 
fit  judges.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  that  the  commission¬ 
ers  should  decide  whether  or  not  the 
bankrupt  ought  to  have  his  certifi¬ 
cate  ;  for  in  the  other  case  many  in¬ 
nocent  individuals  might  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  their  certificates  by  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  their  creditors,  and  many 
guilty  individuals  obtain  their  certi¬ 
ficates  by  the  partiality  of  their  cre¬ 
ditors.  Justice  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  every  other,  ought  to  be  admi¬ 
nistered  on  a  fair  and  immutableprin- 
ciple ;  and  theadministrators  ought  to 
be  influenced  by  no  motive  but  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  was  due  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  public.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  frauds  had  been  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  from  the  time  of  lord 
chancellor  Apsley,  who  in  the  year 
1 774*  issued  an  order  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  carefully  to  examine  the 
reality  of  the  debts  attempted  to  be 
proved  before  them,  stating  that 
many  commissions  were  taken  out 
with  the  sole  view  of  fraudulently 
deceiving  the  creditors.  These 
evils  arose  from  the  bankrupt  law— 
a  law  which  disagreed  from  the  law 
of  the  land — which  disagreed  -with 
every  other  law  of  insolvency — 
which  disagreed  from  the  principle 
of  die  insolvent  bill  on  the  table. 
If  this  last  should  pass,  there  would 
be  two  great  insolvent  laws  in  the 
country,  acting  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  By  the  presentf 
system,  bankruptcy  was  not  com¬ 
pulsory,  but  elective.  A  trader 
wishing  to  become  a  bankrupt,  had 
only  to  get  together  a  few  friends 
under  the  name  of  petitioning  cre¬ 
ditors,  and,  at  an  expense  of  only 
60  or  70/.  he  might  procure  a  com¬ 
mission  of  bankruptcy  to  be  sued 
out  against  him.  This  was  an  evil 
rapidly  increasing.  Connivances, 
and  frauds  of  every  kind,  debts  at¬ 
tempted 
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empted  to  be  proved  ’  which  had 
never  before  been  heard  of,  &c.  &c. 
were  perpetually  occurring.  In  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  opinion,  he  (Mr. 
Lockhart)  read  a  passage  from  the 
opening  speech  of  Mr.  Gurney  on 
the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Folkards ; 
the  assertions  in  which  passage  he 
declared  to  be  in  his  opinion  strict¬ 
ly  founded  in  truth.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  extremely  necessary  to 
revise  the  system  of  bankrupt  law, 
and— which  brought  him  to  his  se¬ 
cond  head — to  revise  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  that  system.  He  was 
happy  to  see  in  the  house  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen  who  were  them¬ 
selves  commissioners,  and  who  he 
hoped  would  declare  whether  the 
evils  of  the  system,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  it,  required  remedy, 
or  whether  it  was  the  best  possible 
system,  and  the  best  possible  admi¬ 
nistration  that  could  be  devised, 
equally  incapable  of  any  amend¬ 
ment.  Far  was  from  him  the  in¬ 
tention  of  throwing  any  stigma  or 
imputation  on  the  character  of  the 
commissioners,  with  many  of  whom 
he  was  in  habits  of  personal  inti¬ 
macy,  and  for  all  of  whom  he  en¬ 
tertained  those  sentiments  of  re¬ 
spect,  which  their  talents,  learning, 
and  integrity  inspired.  But  this 
he  would  state,  that  from  the  vast 
accumulation  of  bankrupt  busi¬ 
ness,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
70  persons,  forming  14  lists  of  com¬ 
missioners,  to  get  through  it  pro¬ 
perly,  unless  new  regulations  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  execution  of  commissions  in  such 
a  manner,  as,  by  a  strict  examina¬ 
tion  ipto  the  circumstances  of  every 
individual  case,  should  prevent  the 
possibility  of  fraud  being  successful¬ 
ly  practised  byvthe  bankrupt.  To 
elucidate  this  part  of  the  subject, 
he  moved  for  several  returns,  which 


had  been,  in  consequence,  laid  on 
the  table,  and  which  had  been,  by 
his  motion,  limited  to  the  space  of 
one  month,,  as  affording  the  fairest 
means  of  forming  a  judgement  on 
the  case.  These  returns  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  the  first  thing  that 
struck  him  in  them  was,  that  the 
commissioners  executed  commis¬ 
sions  only  on  two  days  in  the  week 
— that  was,  they  did  the  main  duty 
of  their  office  on  those  two  days 
alone.  It  was  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  considering  the  vast  recent  in¬ 
crease  of  business,  that  they  could 
accomplish  it  in  those  two  days,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  was  considered 
they  sat  only  from  eleven  to  one  ;  or, 
as  he  was  told  it  was  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  from  ten  till  two.  It  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  returns,  that  in  some 
instances  the  gentlemen  on  one  list 
had  to  execute  12  or  13  commissions 
in  that  short  period  of  three  or  four 
hours.  Fie  appealed  to  the  house, 
whether  it  was  possible  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  commission¬ 
ers  could  strictly  perform  all  the 
complicated  duties  of  the  office  ? 
It  was  true  that  some  bankruptcy 
cases  were  of  a  trifling  nature  ;  but 
ethers  were  highly  important,  and 
demanded  the  most  serious  and 
deliberate  attention.  One  of  the 
principal  duties  of  the  commmis- 
sioners  was  to  watch  the  proof  of 
debts.  For,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  dishonest  bankruptcies,  and  the 
great  press  of  .business,  it  frequently 
happened  that  debts  never  due  had 
been  attempted  to  be  proved  by  per¬ 
sons  who  had  never  before  been 
heard  of.  If  so  many  cases  were 
disposed  of  in  one  morning,  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  attend  with  sufficient  vi¬ 
gilance  to  the  accuracy  of  every 
particular  proof? — If  any  honoura¬ 
ble  member  who  heard  him  would 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Guildhall, 
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he  would  also  observe  a  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  solemnity  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  commissioners.  The 
bankrupt,  the  creditors,  ;he  witness¬ 
es,  and  the  individuals  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Were  all  huddled  together,  without 
any  distinction  of  persons  ;  and  the 
bankrupt  was  not  expected  to  feel 
that  just  sense  of  shame,  which  it 
was  extremely  fit  that  all  individu¬ 
als  in  that  situation  should  feel,  and 
the  apprehension  which  would  ope¬ 
rate  powerfully  on  many  minds  to 
stimulate  them  to  such  exertions  as 
might  save  them  from  being  subject 
to  it.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
of  all  this.  The  bankrupt  sat  by 
the  side  of  the  judge,  in  perfect  fa¬ 
miliarity  one  with  another.  There 
was  not  even  any  distinction  of 
dress.  In  his  opinion,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  ought  to  wear  their  profes¬ 
sional  habiliments,  as  one  mean  of 
imparting  more  gravity  and  solemn¬ 
ity  to  the  scene.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  the  lord  chancellor  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  commissioners  should 
sit  on  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
not  on  two  days  only.  The  lord 
chancellor  might  also  prevent  that 
which  frequently  happened — if  it 
were  otherwise,  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentlemen  present  would 
contradict  him — namely,  more  com¬ 
missions  than  one  being  executed  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  Was 
it  not  true,  he  asked,  that  many 
commissions  were  executed  at  once  ? 
W as  it  not  true  that  the  examination 
of  a  bankrupt  was  carried  on  by 
one  set  of  commissioners,  and  the 
proof  of  debts  by  another,  at  the 
same  moment  ?  Was  it  not  true 
that  'die  multifarious  operations  at¬ 
tendant  upon  a  commission  were 
proceeding  at  the  same  hour,  or  in 
the  same  class  of  hours  ?  If  ail 
this  was  true,  it  ought  to  be  reme¬ 
died.  For,  however  trivial  the  in¬ 


cidents,  no  court  of  j  ustice  could  b} 
possibility  be  trying  the  merits  or 
two  causes  at  once  with  any  expec-. 
tation  of  a  fair  and  impartial  deter¬ 
mination.  Another  objection  -to  the 
existing  administration  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt  laws  was,  that  the  commission¬ 
ers  were  paid  by  the  number  of  com¬ 
missions  which  they  executed.  It 
was  most  unwise  to  remunerate  a 
judge  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was- 
compelled  to  compress  a  great  deal' 
of  business  into  a  very  short  space  of: 
time,  in  order  to  rewrard  himself  suf¬ 
ficiently.  Such  a  practice  induced 
every  kind  of  irregularity  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  attention  ;  and  frauds  thus 
proceeded,  not  only  from  the  bad 
system  of  the  laws,  but  from  the  im¬ 
perfect  administration  of  them.  At 
present  the  fees  were  too  small. 
Three  prounds  divided  among  five 
persons  of  talent  and  learning 
was  not  an  adequate  compensation 
for  their  labours.  Let  workmen 
be  well  paid,  and  it  might  then 
be  justly  expected  that  the  work 
should  be  well  done.  So  much  for 
the  evil.  It  was  not  his  intention 
at  present  to  propose  any  explicit 
remedy.  He  might,  it  was  true, 
move  for  the  introduction  cf  some 
remedial  bill  on  the  subject.  .,It 
really,  however,  would  be  imposing 
too  heavy  a  burden  upon  him  to 
load  him  with  the  endeavour  to  ef¬ 
fect  such  material  alterations  as 
those  which  were  suggested  in  the 
whole  system  of  the  bankrupt  law 
and  its  administration.  But  he 
knew  that  there  were  honourable 
and  learned  members  of  that 
house  whowere  eminently  qualified 
to  afford  great  assistance  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable 
object.  He  should,  therefore,  abs¬ 
tain,  in  the  motion  with  which  he 
shoud  conclude  the  speech  which 
the  house  had  so  indulgently  heard, 
irom  proposing  any  immediate 
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remedy  ;  but,  having  stated  what  mixed  with  the  considerations 
he  conceived  to  be  the  evil,  and  which  this  question  involved  ;  and 
hoping  to  hear  explanations  on  the  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  an  idea 
subject  from  honourable  and  learn-  had  gone  forth  that  the  government 
ed  gentlemen,  who  were  necessa-  of  the  East  India  company  was  in- 
rily  more  conversant  with  the  facts  capable  of  improvement,  and  its 
than  himself,  he  should  content  system  incapable  of  amendment  or 
himself  with  moving  a  resolution  :  melioration,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
— “That  the  house  would,  in  the  wild,  he  would  almost  say,  a  fran- 
course  of  the  session,  take  into  tic  notion  had  been  set  afloat  of 


consideration  the  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  relative  to  bankrupts,  and 
also  the  administration  of  those 
laws.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  with¬ 
out  a  division. 

House  of  lords,  Apiil  9. — The 
order  of  the  day  having  been 
read. 

The  marquis  of  Wellesley  said, 
at  no  period  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  whether  under  a  re¬ 
public  or  a  monarchy,  or  in  any 
country  under  any  description  of 
government,  had  a  question  of 
greater  importance,  or,  he  would 
say,  of  equal  importance,  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  deliberation  and  discus¬ 
sion,  than  that  which  now  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  approaching  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  charter  of  phe  East 
India  company.  Viewing  it  in  this 
light,  he  could  not  but  deeply  re¬ 
gret  that  this  most  important  ques¬ 
tion,  involving  so  many  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the 
country,  and  being  itself  of  the  most 
complex  nature,  should  have  been 
brought  forward  in  a  manner  and 
at  a  time  which  did  not  allow  of 
that  deliberate  discussion  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  subject  so  urgently 
demanded.  Delay  in  this  case, 
instead  of  affording  the  opportunity 
for  calm  deliberation  and  mature 
decision,  as  it  might  have  done  in 
the  hands  of  wisdom,  had  produced 
results  rather  tending  to  entangle 
and  perplex  the  question  than  to 
elucidate  it.  Passion  and  prejudice 
Jiad  been  suffered  to  get  abroad, 


throwing  open  the  whole  trade  to 
India.  Delay  had.  thus  led  to  no¬ 
thing  but  to  perplex  and  obscure 
the  question,  which  ought  to  have 
been  deliberately  discussed  and  de¬ 
cided  upon,  and  what  had  been  de¬ 
layed  so  long  must  now  be  precipi¬ 
tately  concluded.  He  agreed  with 
his  noble  friend  (lord  Grenville) 
in  what:  he  had  said  on  a  former 
event,  that  the  measures  hitherto 
adopted  in  regard  to  India  had 
been  a  series  of  experiments1  wisely 
applied  ;  or,  if  his  noble  friend  liked 
the  expression  better,  attempted  to 
be  wisely  applied,  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  India  and  of  this  country, 
and  those  which  connected  the  two 
empires.  He  could  not,  however, 
agree  in  the  application  of  general 
abstract  principles  to  the  relations 
between  this  empire  and  our  empire 
in  India,  without  reference  to  the 
special  and  particular  circumstances 
which  applied  to  each,  and  the 
relations  of  both.  The  theory  of 
political  ceconomy  was  best  founded 
in  practice,  and  ic  was  only  from 
practical  results  that  we  could  de¬ 
duce  a  theory  that  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  Circumstances  as  they  ac¬ 
tually  existed.  The  science  of  poli¬ 
tical  ceconomy  was  not  well  under¬ 
stood  until  nations  had  attained  a 
high  degree  of  civilization,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  science  arose  from 
the  relations  of  states,  after  their 
internal  ceconomy  had  been  tho¬ 
roughly  understood  and  appre-  * 
dated.  How  had  the  empire  of 
India  passed  to  us  ?  It  had  passed 
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to  us  through  the  medium  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  by  means  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  circumstances,  in  which  the 
sovereign  and  the  merchant  had 
become  united,  and  the  political 
and  commercial  character  inter¬ 
woven.  it  was  not  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  trade  to  India,  but 
as  to  the  trade  with  India,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  whole  commercial 
system  of  the  East  India  company, 
with  their  sovereignty  and  political 
functions.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  trade  with  India  was  unprofit¬ 
able,  was  it  therefore  to  be  argued 
that  the  company  were  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  it  up  ?  Take  one 
given  article  from  the  extensive 
concerns  of  a  merchant,  it  might 
be  said  that  upon  that  article  no 
profit  was  derived,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  merchant  ought  to  desist 
from  carrying  on  that  branch  of 
trade :  but  although  that  article* 
taken  by  itself,  yielded  no  profit, 
yet  the  dealing  in  it  might  be  so 
connected  with  other  commercial 
concerns,  that  the  continuingto  trade 
in  it  might  be  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
sperous  commerce  of  the  merchant. 
So,  with  the  East  India  company, 
it  was  not  merely  a  question  with 
respect  to  the  trade  to  India.  It 
had  been  lately  attempted,  and  not 
uningeniously,  to  prove  that  this 
trade  really  yielded  a  profit.  He 
believed,  however,  that  the  trade 
in  itself  was  really  unprofitable  : 
but  what  then  ?  It  was  owing  to 
this  trade  to  India  that  the  com¬ 
pany  were  enabled  to  carry  on 
their  trade  to  China  with  greater  ad¬ 
vantage — that  they  hadbeen  enabled 
to  export  to  China  articles  of  the 
produce  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
country,  instead  of  bullion,  which 
they  had  formerly  been  compelled 
to  use  as  their  medium  of  purchase 
in  China.  It  was  said  that  they 
carried  on  the  trade  to  India  at  a 
heavy  expense  (the  question  still 


remaining,  whether  a  private  mer 
chant  could  carry  it  on  at  a  less  ex¬ 
pense  ?) :  but  again,  this  expense 
was  connected  with  other  circum¬ 
stances  applicable  to  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  India.  This  intimate  relation 
between  the  trade  to  India  and  then 
war  ole  system  of  commerce,  and  be¬ 
tween  that  and  their  system  of  go- 
vernment,  rendered  it  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  take  the  trade  to  India  as  an 
isolated  consideration.  He  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  essential  to  the  car¬ 
rying  on  the  trade  to  China,  and  he 
also  believed  it  to  be  vital,  with  a 
view  to  the  carrying  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  by  the  company. 
What,  besides,  must  be  the  result 
to  this  country  of  opening  the  trade 
to  India  ?  The  articles  which  must 
of  necessity  form  a  large  proportion 
of  those  that  would  enter  into  the 
trade  from  thence,  were  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  looms  of  India  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  piece  goods, 
and  the  importation  of  which  would 
immediately  tend  to  injure  and  di¬ 
stress  our  own  manufacturers. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  opening  of  the 
trade  could  only  be  productive  of 
injury  to  our  own  manufactures, 
whilst  the  taking  it  away  from 
the  company  would  tend  to  prevent 
them  from  carrying  on  with  advan¬ 
tage  their  commerce  to  China,  or 
their  system  cf  government  in  In¬ 
dia.  The  union  of  the  characters 
of  sovereign  and  merchant— the 
blending  the  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  character,  might  be  said 
to  be  an  anomaly  ;  but  if  he  were 
asked,  in  any  society  where  ques¬ 
tions  happened  to  be  discussed, 
what  was  an  anomaly,  he  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  in  the  first  instance, 
.that  it  was  a  part  of  the  British 
constitution.  In  the  British  con¬ 
stitution  we  had  anomalies,  not 
conflicting  or  counteracting  its 
principles,  but  harmonizing  in  pre¬ 
serving  those  principles  in  their 

sound 
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sound  practical  effect.  Anomaly 
was  therefore  no  objection — the 
sovereign  and  the  merchant,  it  was 
true,  had  been  united — the  political 
and  commercial  character  had  been 
blended  ;  but  it  had  operated  to 
the  advantage  of  India,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
lie  felt  it  difficult  to  speak  upon 
this  point,  having  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  holding  a  high  situation  in 
India;  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
say  something  upon  it,  as  it 
formed  an  important  part  of  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  acts  of  the 
government  in  India  had  received 
high  honour  in  this  country — upon 
others  a  degree  of  doubt  and  sus¬ 
picion  had  been  thrown  ;  but  par¬ 
liament  had  ultimately  decided  in 
their  favour.  Ey  the  acts  of  the 
government  of  the  company  in  In¬ 
dia,  the  country  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  a  state  of  war,  and 
settled  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  Decan,  the  whole 
territory  from  the  Peshwa’s  do¬ 
minions  to  those  of  the  Nizam,  af¬ 
forded  ample  proofs  of  the  bene- 
fcial  effects  of  the  measures  of  the 
company’s  government.  The  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  .natives  had  been 
meliorated  and  improved  —  the 
rights  of  property,  before  unknown, 
had  been  introduced  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  settlement  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  With  respect  to  the  principle 
of  that  settlement,  he  entirely  coin¬ 
cided  with  his  noble  friend.  Every 
governor  of  India  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  justice  and  the  policy  of 
this  principle,  and  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  every  person  qualified  to 
be  a  governor  of  India  must  do  the 
same.  It  formed  the  corner-stone 
of  the  government  of  India,  and 
the  extension  of  the  principle  to  the 
conquered  provinces  would  found 
a  solid  basis  for  that  government 
•to  rest  upon.  The  principle  ought 
1813. 


to  be  distinctly  recognise^  ;  blit  the 
application  of  it  must  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  delay,  in  order  that  the  va¬ 
rious  circumstances  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  applied,  might 
be  accurately  ascertained.  Revert- 
ing  to  the  questions  to  which  he 
wished  more  particularly  to  call 
their  lordships’  attention,  he  would 
observe  upou  the  influence  of  the 
government  here,  as  mixed  with 
that  of  the  government  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  which  had  continued  since 
1784.  It  was,  however,  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  each  could  be  separated, 
and  the  effect  of  each  independent 
of  the  other  accurately  as  certain- 
ed.  It  was  not.  what  could  be  or 
had  been  done  by  either,  but  what 
the  union  of  both  had  effected. 
What  had  been  produced  by  one 
or  the  other  separately,  could  not  be 
ascertained,  neither  could  it  be 
argued  that  the  same  effects  would 
follow  from  the  operation  of  the 
one  cause,  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  union  and  blending  of  both. 
He  would  say,  and  he  was  borne 
out  by  the  facts,  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  had  better  fulfilled  its  duties 
towards  the  people  whom  it  go¬ 
verned,  than  that  of  India.  The 
circumstances  of  the  people  had 
been  greatly  improved :  a  com-» 
merce  most  beneficial  to  them, 
the  coasting  trade  of  India,  had 
been  established  and  matured  :  in 
every  instance  their  wants  and  com¬ 
forts  had  been  attended  to  :  and 
thus,  whether  in  a  political  or  com¬ 
mercial  character,  the  company’s 
government  had  been  distinguished 
by  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  India.  A  judicial  sy¬ 
stem  had  been  established,  which,  ’ 
though  not  perfect,  contained  with¬ 
in  it  all  the  essentials  of  British  jus¬ 
tice.  Yet  this  system,  thus  in  all 
its  parts  gradually  and  progres- 
,  K  sifely 
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slvely  improving,  was  held  out  as 
one  incapable  of  any  improvement,' 
and  the  grossest  misrepresentations 
had  gone  abroad  in  regard  to  its 
conduct  towards  the  natives  of  In¬ 
dia.  The  fact  was,  that  our  go¬ 
vernment  watched  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  assimilating  (as  far  as  it 
could  be  done  with  safety)  the 
manners  of  the  natives  to  our  own, 
and  of  convincing  them  gradually 
of  the  advantages  of  departing 
from  their  old  customs,  institutions, 
and  prejudices.  This  was  more 
particularly  evident  in  the  military 
department — the  sepoys  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  service  conformed  almost 
entirely  to  our  modes  of  warfare. 
This  was  not  only  the  fact,  but  it 
was  the  whole  secret  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  our  forces  over  the  na¬ 
tive  powers.  Would  it  be  said, 
then,  that  such  a  people  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  changes  or  improvement  ? 
No  :  but  that  change  must  be  gra¬ 
dual  and  voluntary ;  not  crude,  pre¬ 
cipitate,  and  forced.  If  we  did 
not  allow  our  understandings  to  be 
fettered  and  bound  down  by  the 
superstitious  notion  that  no  change 
could  take  place,  nor  ought  to  be 
suffered,  the  result  would  be,  that 
improvement  was  attainable,  i  f  that 
improvement  was  conducted  with 
sufficient  caution,  wisdom,  and  de¬ 
liberation.  He  hoped  that  their 
lordships  would  apply  some  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  stated,  to 
the  resolutions  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  to  adopt  and  sanc¬ 
tion.  His  lordship  here  entered  at 
large  into  the  tendency  of  the  se¬ 
veral  resolutions;  and  coming  to 
the  subject  of  religion,  he  said, 
as  to  the  extending  Christianity  to 
India,  all  recommendation  from  the 
government  of  the  religion  it  re¬ 
vered  and  adored,  to  the  natives, 
by  whom  a  recommendation  from 
the  government  is  considered  as  a 


command,  should  be  avoided";  and. 
all  that  was  to  be  done  should  be 
effected  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  for  which  purpose  a 
collegiate  body  should  be  subject 
to  the  first  dignitary  of  our  Indian 
church.  As  to  the  missionaries,  be 
had  never  heard,  while  in  India, 
of  any  mischiefs  done  by  them, 
neither  had  he  heard  of  any  impres¬ 
sion  produced  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
version.  They  were  quiet,  learned,, 
and  orderly ;  and  Mr.  Carey,  one. 
of  their  number,  was  employed  as: 
instructor  in  some  branches  of  ori- 
ental  learning  at  Fort  William.  Hes 
(marquis  Wellesley)  had  thought! 
it  his  duty  to  encourage  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  scriptures,  but  hadl 
also  thought  it  his  duty  to  issue  no? 
orders  of  government  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion.  As  a  Christian  go¬ 
vernor,  he  could  not  have  done 
less  ;  as  a  British  governor,  he  could 
not  have  done  more.  If,  indeed,  ai 
project  had  been  formed  to  the 5 
complete  demolition  ©f  the  compa¬ 
ny,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  new' 
government  upon  the  ruins  of  the? 
ancient  and  venerable  fabric,  afcE 
least  it  might  be  said  that  the  plam 
was  bold  and  decisive  ;  blit,  in  the? 
scheme  now  proposed,  no  such  vi¬ 
gour  was  to  be  traced  :  nor  was» 
its  deficiency  supplied  by  wisdom  t 
or  policy:  the  East  India  company* 
was  to  be  continued  as  the  organ  il 
and  instrument,  without  any  of  the 
power  and  authority  necessary  for 
government.  Ministers  called  upon 
it  to  perform  that  for  which  their 
strength  would  be  inadequate  :  they 
insisted  that  the  flood-gates  of 
commerce  should  be  opened,  and 
the  company  was  to  sink  or  swim 
as  chance'  directed.  They  withered 
the  limbs  and  enervated  the  body, 
and  then  demanded  that  it  should 
perform  those  wonders  which  it  had 
been  able  to  execute  in  the  height 
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and  plenitude  of  its  vigour.  No  com¬ 
mensurate  advantage  was  offered  to 
compensate  ;  the  revenues  would 
be  endangered  ;  the  manufacturers 
would  perhaps  be  ruined  ;  and  no 
additional  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  an  open  trade.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  resist  any  general  alteration 
of 'the  system,  being  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  very  material  ame¬ 
lioration  could  be  attained  ;  and  in 
order  to  place  his  views  in  the 
clearest  light,  and  to  support  them 
by  facts,  he  should  conclude  by 
moving  for  a  variety  of  documents 
upon  the  subject,  some  of  which 
might  be  before  the  house,  and 
others  might  even  be  before  the 
public,  but  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  into, one  distinct 
point,  to  elucidate  this  important 
and  intricate  subject.  His  lordship 
then  handed  his  motion  to  the  wool¬ 
sack.  The  question  having  been 
put, 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire 
rose,  because  he  thought  he  should 
be  guilty  of  unpardonable  neglect 
of  the  duties  of  his  off  ce,  if  he  did 
not  make  a  few  observations  upon 
what  had  fallen  ffom  the  noble 
marquis.  Ministers  had  been  charg¬ 
ed  with  having  precipitately,  and 
without  due  inquiry,  brought  for¬ 
ward  this  system,  described  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  of  such  great  impor¬ 
tance.  That  this  remark  should 
have  been  made  by  the  noble  mar¬ 
quis,  was  most  extraordinary,  be¬ 
cause  he  must  know  that  two  years 
ago  a  committee  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  expressly  to  take  this  subject  in¬ 
to  consideration  ;  that  voluminous 
reports  had  by  it  been  made  ;  and 
more  than  that,  the  noble  marquis 
knew  that  he  never  himself  took  the 
trouble  to  attend  one  of  its  meetings. 
His  noble  friend  had  argued  upon 
the  resolutions  as  if  they  had  been 
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worded  with  the  precision  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  when  he  must  be 
perfectly  aware,  that  at  his  own 
suggestion  they  were  introduced  in¬ 
stead  of  a  bill,  as  the  ground  upon 
which  an  enactment  should  be  rais- 
ed,  after  the  foundation  had  been 
deliberately  examined.  In  the  first 
resolution  he  had  chosen  to  insert  a 
word  that  had  no  existence,  and  in 
objecting  to  its  situation  had  for-, 
gotten  that  it  ought  to  have  prece¬ 
dence,  since,  until  the  grand  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
was  determined,  the  minor  details 
could  not  be  fitly  discussed.  Tire 
noble  marquis  had  talked  loudly  of 
tile  dangers  that  were  to  be  dreaded: 
he  had  endeavoured  to  frighten  the 
house  and  the  country  into  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  wishes:  he  had 
conjured  up  phantoms,  with  which 
he  seemed  to  contend  most  valiant¬ 
ly,  but  those  who  beheld  him  were 
lost  in  astonishment  at  his  vehement 
action,  erected  against  objects  they 
could  not  see;  since  if,  indeed,  they 
had  being  at  all,  is  was  only  in  the 
terrified  imagination  of  the  noble 
marquis.  If  he  had  taken  the  pains 
to  read  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  with  the  directors,  these 
airy  nothings  would  never  have 
tormented  him  ;  for  what  was  their 
opinion  ?  they  saw  no  danger  in  the 
opening  of  the  export  trade,  or 
from  the  efflux  of  adventurers  con¬ 
nected  with  this  part  of  the  subject: 
their  fear  applied  to  the  import  . trade 
from  India  ;  and  if  their  authority 
were  worth  any  thing,  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  opposed  to  that  of  their  friend. 
The  noble  marcfuis  might,  perhaps, 
not  be  disposed  to  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sentiments  of  the  present, 
governor-general,  and  he  would 
therefore  quote  the  opinions  of  an 
individual,  for  whom  (doubtless  on 
good  grounds)  the  noble  marquis 
appeared  to  entertain  a  very  high 
K  2  respect—- 
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respect — he  meant  lord  Wellesley, 
who,  writing  from  India  to  the 
directors  in  1800,  used  these  words 
conclusive  against  his  statement  of 
to-day: — “Your  government  can 
Always  with  less  difficulty  control 
the  operations  of  British  than  of 
foreign  adventurers :  the  designs 
and  attempts  of  foreigners  must  al¬ 
ways  be  more  dangerous  than  any 
consequences  that  could  result  from 
an  increased  resort  of  British  sub¬ 
jects,  under  such  limitations  and 
restraints  as  your  wisdom  may 
framed’ - {Hear,  hear !  from  mar¬ 

quis  Wellesley ) — how  could  these 
two  discordant  opinions  be  recon¬ 
ciled  ?  In  1 800,  under  proper  regu¬ 
lations,  nothing  was  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  :  in  1814,  (when  the  char¬ 
ter  was  about  to  expire,)  conse¬ 
quences  that  endangered  not  only 
India,  but  England,  were  to  be 
dreaded.  Did  the  noble  marquis 
intend  to  argue,  that  American 
merchants  ought  to  be  allowed  pri¬ 
vileges  that  were  denied  to  our  own 
subjects  ?  Were  treaties  to  be  form¬ 
ed  with  foreign  powers,  who  were 
to  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nations,  and  were 
Englishmen  to  be  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  ?  were  they  to  be  excluded  from 
advantages  given  to  foreigners  ? 
That  the  house  might  see  how  im¬ 
portant  it  was  that  the  trade  en¬ 
joyed  by  foreign  nations  should  be 
devoted  to  our  own  countrymen, 
he  would  state  the  extent  of  it  in 
.1808-7.  It  amounted  to  no  less  than 
3,958,105/.  and  it  could  not  be  de¬ 
nied  that  even  such  an  addition 
would  afford  a  great  relief  to  the 
mercantile  interest.  The  exports 
of  the  company  at  the  same  time 
little  exceeded  one  million.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  great  practical  advan¬ 
tages  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
theoretical  calculations,  but  here  ac¬ 
tual  experience  was  called  in  aid  of 


speculative  policy.  Could  there  be. 
any  reasonable  objection  to  indivi¬ 
duals  of  large  property  and  respec¬ 
table  connections  employing  theirr 
capital  in  the  trade  to  India  ?  Was 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  even 
from  the  lower  classes  of  mer¬ 
chants,  who  must  be  always  under 
the  control  of,  the  political  autho¬ 
rities  ?  His  lordship  then  enlarged: 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  and. 
read  several  extracts  from  a  report 
made  upon  the  subject,  to  show 
that  it  was  not  probable  that  ad-  • 
venturers  would  penetrate  into  th#  > 
interior  from  Calcutta,  since  that 
branch  of  the  trade  was  always 
carried  on  by  native  merchants. — 
The  noble  earl  concluded  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country  ought  to  receive 
every  privilege  and  advantage  which 
they  could  wish  for,  provided  such 
privileges  did  not  interfere  with  the 
substantial  rights  of  others.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  not  to 
place  the  merchants  of  this  country 
in  a  worse  situation  than  foreign¬ 
ers,  in  trading  to  India. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  whatever 
sentiments  might  be  entertained  on. 
the  subject  now  under  their  lord- 
ships’  consideration,  they  must  all 
feel  obliged  to  his  noble  friend  (the 
marquis  of  Wellesley)  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  he  had  given  them  of 
discussing  this  question,  before  the, 
period  when  they  should  come  to  a, 
final  vote.  Now  was  the  time  when 
discussion  and  examination  mi«;ht 
be  useful.  If  he  felt  grateful  for 
such  an  opportunity  for  discussion, 
he  felt  more  so  for  the  light  which 
the  high  official  situation  filled  by 
his  noble  friend,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  part  he  acted  in  our  Indian 
empire,  enabled  him  to  throw  on 
the  question.  The  noble  earl  who 
spoke  last  had  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  one  point,  which,  in  the 
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discussion  out  of  doors,  had  been 
frequently  lost  sight  of;  that  what¬ 
ever  rights  might  be  conceded  by 
former  acts  of  parliament  to  the 
East  India  company,  they  were 
now  extinguished — they  were  grant¬ 
ed  for  a  time  limited  ;  that  time 
was  expired;  and  they  were  now 
about  to  legislate  for  the  Indian 
empire,  free  and  unlimited  ;  bound 
by  no  previous  plan,  and  fettered 
by  no  previous  act  -of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  Until  he  had  seen  the  whole 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government,  of  which  an 
outline  had  only  yet  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  them,  he  felt  a  difficulty  in 
making  any  general  observations 
on  the  subject.  He  was  not  dispo¬ 
sed  to  throw  any  difficulties  in 
their  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
clined  to  afford  them  his  most  cor¬ 
dial  and  zealous  assistance.  He 
did  not  believe,  however,  and  he 
should  be  happy  to  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  union  of 
the  two  objects  of  political  power 
and  commercial  undertakings  in  the 
East  India  company  were  compa¬ 
tible,  in  the  degree  which  they  ima¬ 
gined,  with  the  existence  of  the 
single  and  unaided  competition  of 
the  British  merchant.  Of  this  he 
was  however  convinced,  that  the 
liberal  conduct  adopted  towards 
the  merchants  of  foreign  nations 
they  could  not  deny  to  their  own. 
This  was  an  incontrovertible  pro¬ 
position  ;  and  they  ought  to  keep 
in  view,  whether  or  not  it  might  be 
practicable  to  reconcile  with  this 
principle  the  details  of  the  plan  of 
his  majesty’s  government.  One  er¬ 
ror  appeared  to  him  to  run  through 
the  resolutions  and  the  speech  of 
the  noble  earl — the  considering  as 
principal  that  which  Was  merely  se¬ 
condary,  and  as  secondary  that 
which  was  principal.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  began  by  laying  down  the 
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importance  of  preserving  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  East  India  company, 
with  certain  exceptions.  Whether 
it  might,  be  proper  to  keep  up  a 
commercial  company  which  was 
said  to  carry  on  commerce  at  a 
loss,  was  surely  a  question  which 
admitted  of  some  doubt.  The  noble 
earl  desired  them  to  agree  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  this  com¬ 
mercial  company,  for  the  sake  of 
the  government  of  India.  It  was 
the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  in¬ 
quire,  first,  what  was  the  nature  of 
their  situation  ?  secondly,  what  were 
the  duties  of  that  situation?  and 
then,  what  were  the  instruments  by 
which  those  duties  could  most  ef¬ 
fectually  be  discharged  ?  The  reso- 
lutions  were  defective,  and  any  act 
of  parliament  founded  on  them 
would  be  defective,  which  did  not 
vindicate  the  right  of  the  British 
crown  to  the  government  of  IndU. 
His  lordship  went  much  at  large 
into  the  policy  of  the  government 
in  India,  and  into  the  several  regu¬ 
lations  made  by  the  company,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  East. 
The  command,  he  said,  of  the  In¬ 
dian  army  by  the  company  could 
not,  he  felt,  be  withdrawn  from  that 
company,  so  long  as  it  retained  the 
political  government  of  India ;  but 
this  very  command  formed  an  ad¬ 
ditional  argument  against  the  con¬ 
nection  of  a  great  political  with  a 
commercial  government.  There 
was  also  a  natural  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  king’s  and  the  company’s 
army  in  India,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  how  the  evil  was  to  be 
cured  ;  for  the  only  cure  suggested, 
namely,  the  introduction  of  officers 
from  the  regular  army  into  com¬ 
mands  in  the  company’s  force,  was 
liable  to  many  objections,  some  of 
which  the  regular  officers  them¬ 
selves  must  feel,  particularly  upon 
the  subject  of  promotion  and  fame, 
iv  3  com- 
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compared  to  the  advantages  be¬ 
longing  to  the  regular  army.  It 
struck  him  that  a  peculiar  system 
of  mixed  education  should  be  esta¬ 
blished  to  prepare  officers  for  the 
Indian  army.  Here  the  noble  lord 
animadverted  upon  the  systems  of 
education  adopted  by  the  India 
company  in  this  country  and  in 
India.  Here  they  separated  boys 
from  all  those  connections  which 
were  calculated  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  object  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to — which  might  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  carry  out  to  India  the 
true  British  spirit  that  mtist  attach 
them  to  their  country — that  would 
dispose  them  to  maintain  its  inter¬ 
ests  and  glory.  On  the  contrary, 
the  view  of  the  directors  appeared 
to  be  to  pursue  a  course  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  followed  at  all  our 
great  public  schools, by  withdrawing 
these  boys  from  the  society  of  their 
countrymen,  to  convert  them,  as  it 
seemed,  into  a  sort  .of  separate  cast ; 
for  such  was  the  mischievous  system 
of  the  establishment  at  Hertford, 
which  ought  to  be  extinguished.  But 
the  system  pursued  by  the  company 
in  thecollegeof  Calcutta  was  equally 
objectionable.  The  ends  to  which 
the  institution  was  convertible  were 
quite  defeated  by  a  miserable  spirit  of 
parsimony.  Forthe  company, which 
derived  a  revenue  of  seven' millions 
annually  from  India,  refused  to 
afford  the  necessary  means  for  train¬ 
ing  up  men  in  the  science  of  go¬ 
verning  that  territory.  For  him¬ 
self,  he  could  not  help  declaring  his 
suspiciop.  as  to  the  passive  conduct 
of  the  board  of  control  upon  that 
refusal.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  apologizing  for  the  time  he 
had  occupied  in  expressing  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  he  felt  upon 
this  important  question,  which 
doubts  and  difficulties  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  without  any  personal  mo¬ 


tive,  for  indeed  it  was  impossible- 
that  he  should  feel  any,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  public  body 
more  immediately  alluded  to  in  the 
discussion. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  candid  •manner  in 
which  the  noble  baron  had  treated 
the  subject,  his  object  obviously 
being  to  bring  the  question  fairly 
and  dispassionately  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  house,  without  any 
partiality  or  party  feeling.  For 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  the  noble 
earl  declared  their  readiness  to  at¬ 
tend  to  any  suggestion  thrown,  out 
by  the  noble  baron,  or  by  others, 
which  might  be  calculated  either  to 
further  their  own  plan,  or  to  show 
its  deficiency.  Their  main  object 
was  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  India;  and  he  was  proud 
to  feel  that  no  people  wrere  govern¬ 
ed  with  more  judgement  than  they- 
had  been  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
With  regard  to  that  people,  the  co¬ 
lonial  system,  which  was  noto¬ 
riously  founded  upon  a  principle  of 
monopoly,  had  long  ceased.  In¬ 
deed  that  system  had  ceased  gene¬ 
rally,  a  new  asra  having  arisen  in 
the  world.  Then,  as  the  colonial 
principle  could  not  be  maintained, 
as  foreigners  could  not  be  excluded 
from  the  commerce  of  this  exten¬ 
sive  territory,  could  there  long  ex¬ 
ist  a  doubt  in  any  unbiassed  mind 
as  to  the  general  admission  of  our 
own  merchants  to  a  participation  of 
that  commerce  ?  Yet  upon  this 
point  a  question  had  arisen.  With 
respect  to  the  assertion  of  the  no¬ 
ble  mover,  that  the  trade  of  indi¬ 
vidual  merchants  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on  at  all  under  the  proposed 
restrictions,  and  that  of  the  noble 
baron,  that  such  trade  must  be 
quite  a  losing  pursuit,  while  the 
company  combined  the  political 
with  the  commercial  character;  the- 
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noble  earl  answered  both  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  documents  on  the  table, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
exports  from  India,  within  a  certain 
year,  by  British  private  traders, 
were  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  In¬ 
dia  company;  and  the  exports  of 
the  American  traders  bore  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  still  to  those  ot  the 
company,  while  a  participation  of 
this  trade  by  any  but  the  company 
was  subject  to  still  greater  disad¬ 
vantages  than  those  deprecated  by 
these  two  noble  lords.  He  should 
not  consider  the  system  as  com¬ 
plete,  unless  not  merely  the  inter¬ 
course  between  India  and  this 
country  was  opened,  but  also  be¬ 
tween  India  and  the  whole  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  merchants  might  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  every  advantage  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  this  extended  inter¬ 
course.  With  respect  to  South 
America,  it  was  peculiarly  desira¬ 
ble  that  some  arrangement  of  this 
nature  might  be  made.  The  pre¬ 
sent  was  a  precious,  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  by  seizing  it,  advantages 
might  be  gained,  which,  if  not  now 
made  our  own,  might  altogether, 
at  a  future  period,  elude  our  grasp. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  believe 
that  an  advantageous  trade  could 
not  be  carried  on  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  ourmerchants.  With 
respect  to  the  China  trade,  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  excepting  it  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement ;  it  was  now 
carried  on  advantageously  by  the 
East  India  company,  and  a  revenue 
was  securely  derived  from  it.  There 
were,  besides,  many  circumstances 
to  render  it  inexpedient  to  open  the 
trade  to  China.  It  was  better  to 
retain  a  certain  advantageous  trade, 
and  a  certain  revenue,  than  to  ex¬ 
change  it  for  an  uncertainty.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  expressing 


generally  his  firm  and  decided  con¬ 
viction  of  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  opening  the  In¬ 
dia  trade  to  the  out-ports. 

The  motion  was  put  and  ne¬ 
gatived. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  sir 
W.  Scott  moved  for  and  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
m  England,  and  for  the  more  easy 
recovery  of  church-rates  and  tithes. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  prefaced 
his  motion  with  a  few‘general  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  state  of  these  courts, 
on  their  history,  and  on  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  existed  in  their  con¬ 
stitution.  The  object  of  his  bill 
(which  is  the  same  lost  by  the  late 
dissolution  of  parliament)  was,  to 
abolish  excommunication  generally, 
not  only  as  a  mean  process,  but  as 
an  ultimate  sentence,  except  in  cases 
of  great  offence.  In  these,  he  held 
that  it'  would  be  impossible  to  do 
away  with  this  power  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts,  as  every  church 
must  have  the  ability  to  exclude 
unworthy  members  from  among 
them  ;  and  there  were  crimes  (in¬ 
cest  for  example)  which  were  not 
amenable  to  the  common  laws,  and 
so  destructive  to  society,  that  there 
must  be  a  punishment  of  force 
enough  to  repress  them.  Another 
object  of  his  bill  would  be,  to  lessen 
the  number  of  minor  courts  which 
had  the  power  of  excommunicating; 
and  lastly,  to  devise  a  more  easy 
manner  for  the  recovery  of  church- 
rates  and, .tithes,  the  present  mode 
of  recovering  small  sums  being  op¬ 
pressive,  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
expense  incurred. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  D. 
Giddy,  leave  was  given,  and  the 
bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time.  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  to  be  read  a  second  time  on 
the  28th, 
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April  28. — Mr.  Wharton,  after 
making  some  observations  relative 
to  the  new  communication  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  opened  between  the  re¬ 
gent’s  park  and  Carlton-house,  said 
that  the  street  was  not  intended  to 
be  in  a  straight  line ;  the  general 
plan  was  a  good  one,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  house  would  approve  of  it, 
so  far  as  private  interests  were 
concerned.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  heard  no  good  objections  a- 
gainst  it.  The  public  utility  of  it 
also  would  be  considerable.  That 
part  of  the  ground  through  which 
it  was  to  be  carried,  which  now  be¬ 
longed  to  the  crown,  was  not  worth 
more  than  4500/.  a  year ;  and  up¬ 
on  the  new  plan  it  would  be  about 
32,000/.  a  year,  which  would  be  a 
considerable  improvement  of  the 
revenue'  of  the  crown.  For  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  plan,  it  was  necessary 
that  765  houses  should  come  down, 
449  of '  which  belonged  to  the 
crown  at  present.  The  completion 
of  the  work,  it  was  calculated, 
would  cost  about  330,000/.  which 
one  of  the  insurance  offices  had  al¬ 
ready  offered  to  advance.  The 
amount  of  the  interest  of  this  sum, 
at  five  per  cent,  would  be  about 
16,000/.  a  year,  leaving  a  yearly 
surplus  of  15,000/.  which,  if  con¬ 
verted  into  a  sinking  fund,  would 
redeem  the  original  debt  in  16 
years,  after  which  the  crown  would 
have  32,000/.  instead  of  4500/.  a 
year.  He  then  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  making  a  more 
convenient  communication  between 
the  north  side  of  the  metropolis, 
through  the  parish  of  Marybone, 
and  Charing-cross,  and  the  city  of 
Westminster  ;  which  was  granted, 
and  the  bill  passed  into  a  law. 

May  3. — Mr.  Rose  said,  that  he 
rose  to  move  that  the  petition 
which  he  had  before  presented  from 
certain  artificers  should  be  referred 


to  a  select  committee.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  signed  the  peti¬ 
tion  was  38,000,  and  comprised 
(except  weavers  of  silk  and  cotton) 
workmen  of  almost  every  other  de¬ 
scription.  They  complained  of  the 
permission  given,  from  the  present 
state  of  the  laws,  to  persons  who 
had  not  served  seven  years  to  work 
at  their  respective  trades.  The 
foundation  of  the  apprenticeship 
laws  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  when  persons  were  forbid 
to  exercise  more  than  one  trade. 
This  was  repealed  at  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  during 
this  same  reign  the  law  passed  as  it 
stood  at  present.  The  courts,  when 
the  subject  came  before  them,  were 
rather  disposed  to  narrow  than  to 
enlarge  the  restriction.  Many  of 
the  petitioners  had  been  parties  in 
actions  on  the  subject;  and  even 
where  they  had  succeeded,  the  re-* 
medy  was  found  insufficient.  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  pe-* 
tilion  be  referred  to  a  select  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  serjeant  Onslow  objected  ge*- 
nerally  to  the  narrow  pol'cy  of  such 
acts  as  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  which 
could  only  be  justifiable  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  our  manufactures.  The 
statute  itself  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  employment  of  unskilful 
workmen ;  but  he  had  never  known 
a  single  instance  where  the  party 
prosecuted  under  it  had  not  become 
an  object  of  jealousy  among  his 
competitors,  on  account  of  his  supe¬ 
rior  ability  and  ingenuity. 

Mr.  D.  Giddy  was  of  a  similar 
opinion. 

Mr.  Butterworth  also  coincided, 
and  stated .  several  cases  that  had 
come  within  his  own  observation. 
He  did  not  oppose  the  committee, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
determination  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth. 
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The  motion  was  then  put,  and 
carried. 

May  5 • — Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he 
believed  no  opposition  would  be 
made  to  the  motion  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  the  house,  and  lie 
therefore  would  not  take  up  two 
minutes  of  their  attention.  The  act 
of  king  William,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Toleration  Act,  denied 
to  persons  who  disbelieved  in  the 
Trinity  the  benefit  of  toleration. 
An  act  of  the  19th  of  his  present 
majesty  required  only  the  general 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and  the  scriptures  ;  but  it  so 
happened,  that  though  by  the  act 
of  the  19th  it  was  not  necessary  to 
subscribe  the  articles  of  the  church 
of  England  professing  the  belief 
in  the  Trinity,  the  acts  of  the  9th 
and  10th  of  king  William  were  not 
repealed.  By  these  acts,  persons 
who  in  writing  or  conversation  deny 
the  existence  of  any  of  the  persons 

of  the  Trinitv  are  disabled  in  law 
✓ 

from  holding  any  office  civil,  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  or  military,  on  convic¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  a  second  time  con¬ 
victed,  they  are  disabled  to  sue  or 
prosecute  in  any  action  or  informal 
lion,  or  to  be  the  guardian  of  any 
child,  and  liable  to  be  imprisoned 
for  three  years.  The  only  object 
of  his  bill  was  to  do  away  these  pe- 
nalties.  He  said,  the  act  which  was 
passed  last  year,  on  a  similar  sub¬ 
ject,  was  creditable  to  the  liberality 
of  the  ministers  of  this  country,  and 
the  times  in  which  we  lived.  The 
only  question  now  for  consideration 
was,  whether  those  persons  dissent-r 
ing  from  the  church  of  England 
should  be  still  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  the  acts  of  king  William.  He 
therefore  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  granting  further  relief 
to  the  different  persuasions  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  this  country,  who  disbe¬ 
lieved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 


The  speaker  observed,  that  the 
regular  course  was  to  move  first, 
that  the  motion  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house ;  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  see  any  reason  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
When  the  bill  was  before  the  house, 
he  should  then  be  enabled  to  see  if 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  mode 
of  granting  the  relief  liable  to  ob¬ 
jection. 

The  house  went  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  ;  when  leave  was  moved  for,  and 
obtained,  to  bring  in  the  bill  in 
question. 

The  bill  was  brought  in,  and 
went  through  the  commons;  but 
on  account  of  some  informality  it 
was  thrown  out  in  the  lords.  An¬ 
other,  however,  was  brought  in, 
and  carried  into  a  law  with  the 
most  perfect  unanimity. 

House  of  lords,  May  14. — The 
order  of  the  day  having  been 
read, 

The  earl  of  Darnley  said,  he  was 
aware,  after  the  number  of  speeches 
their  lordships  had  heard  on  the 
subject  of  our  naval  triumphs,  that 
he  offered  himself  under  disadvan¬ 
tageous  circumstances,  in  finding 
himself  compelled,  from  a  sense  of 
his  public  duty,  to  call  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  first  naval  disasters.  He 
had  wished  that  the  discussion  should 
have  been  brought  forward  when 
those  disastrous  events  were  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  their  lordships 
and  of  the  public  ;  but  he  had  post¬ 
poned  the  motion  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  a  noble  marquis 
to  attend,  for  the  assistance  of 
whose  abilities  upon  this  impor¬ 
tant  question  he  was  most  anxious. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  noble 
marquis  was  still  prevented  from 
attending,  by  seyere  indisposition. 
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It  might  have  been  hoped  that,  in 
the  interval  between  his  giving  his 
notice  and  the  bringing  forward  his 
motion,  some  naval  successes  would 
have  occurred,  to  compensate,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  disasters  that 
had  unhappily  befallen  our  arms  : 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  believed 
possible  that  any  fresh  disaster 
would  have  happened,  in  addition 
to  those  already  so  severely  felt. 
Yet  in  the  course  of  the  two  months 
that  had  intervened,  'another  mis¬ 
fortune,  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  fear,  had  occurred,  attended 
with  even  more  melancholy  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  the  former  disas¬ 
ters,  He  alluded  to' the  action  be¬ 
tween  his  majesty’s  sloop  of  war 
the  Peacock,  and  the  United  States’ 
brig  Hornet,  of  equal  force.  No 
official  account  of  this  unfortunate 
occurrence  having  arrived,  he  was 
willing  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  it 
was  unfounded  ;  but  the  statement 
that  had  been  given  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  action  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  papers,  left  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  it  was  true.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  had  to  claim  the 
indulgence  of  their  lordships  whilst 
he  entered  into  a  detail  which  he 
felt  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demanded.  Whether  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  war  in  which  we  were  involved 
with  the  United  States  of  America 
might  have  been  avoided  by  conci¬ 
liatory  measures  on  our  part,  or  by 
adopting  a  different  line  of  policy 
to  that  pursued  by  his  majesty’s 
government,  he  would  not  now 
discuss,  although  he  thought  that 
had  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  at  the  time  of  assigning  the 
regency,  been  advised  to  take  to  his 
councils  other  persons  than  those 
ministers  who  had  been  employed, 
this  war  with  America  might  have 
been  avoided:  yet  there  were  seve¬ 
ral  persons  for  whose  opinion  he  had 


a  high  respect,  who  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  the  ruling  party  in  the  United: 
States  would  not  have  forced  on  ai 
war  with  this  country,’ whatever  mea¬ 
sures  this  government  might  have, 
adopted.  He  would  put  aside, there¬ 
fore,  all  question  as  to  the  policy 
or  impolicy  of  the  war;  but  of  this 
there  could  be  no  dispute,  that  withi 
the  known  hostile  disposition  of  the. 
ruling  party  in  America,  and  the  * 
determination  of  this  government 
not  to  conciliate,  it  must  have  been 
foreseen  that  war  could  not  fail  to 
be  the  result.  With  regard  to  our* 
naval  force,  how  were  we  prepared? 
It  appeared  that  in  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  and  July  last: 
year,  during  a  part  of  which  period 
there  must  have  been  every  expeo- 
tation  of  the  near  approach  of  war* 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  which  . 
the  war  had  actually  commenced, , 
there  were,  under  admiral  Sawyer, 
on  the  Halifax  station,  (exclusive  of 
smaller  vessels,)  one  ship  of  the 
line  and  five  frigates.  That  such  a, 
force  only  should  have  been  sta-. 
tioned  there,  when  a  timely  rein¬ 
forcement  might  have  achieved  the 
most  important  objects,  he  con¬ 
tended,  loudly  called  for  inquiry,, 
He  had  the  opinions  of  persons ; 
eminently  qualified  to  give  an  opi-1 
nion  upon  the  subject,  and  who  had  .1 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  coast  i 
of  America,  that  if  a  force  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  17  frigates,  and  an 
adequate  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
had  been  on  the  Halifax  station  at 
the  time  the  war  broke  out,  the 
whole  coast  of  the  United  States 
might  have  been  immediately 
blockaded.  Had  this  been  done, 
the  American  frigates  in  port  must 
have  remained  there  ;  those  which 
had  sailed  must  have  been  cap¬ 
tured  in  their  return  ;  the  American 
commerce  would  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  their  customs,  upon  which 
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they  relied  for  their  revenue,  would 
have  failed;  and  with  this  succession 
of  disasters,  the  ruling  party  in  the 
United  States  would  ■  have  been 
forced  out  of  power,  and  by  this 
time  we  should  have  had  peace. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  amount 
of  the  force  on  the  Halifax  station 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  American 
navy  ;  and  judging  from  what  had 
formerly  occurred,  five  of  our  fri¬ 
gates  might  be  deemed  equal  to 
five  of  our  enemy’s  frigates :  but 
was  the  quality  of  our  force,  in  this 
instance,  equal  to  that  with  which 
it  had  to  contend  ?  Has  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  long  since  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  notoriety,  that  the  American 
frigates  were  greatly  superior  to 
ours  in  size  and  weight  of  metal : 
TheConstitution,  for  instance, which 
had  unhappily  been  so  successful, 
was  for  a  long  period,  some  time 
since,  on  our  own  coast,  sailing  be¬ 
tween  Cowes  and  Cherburgh,  and 
even  in  the  Downs  ;  and  the  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinqi  e  Ports  might, 
without  the  aid  of  hh  spy-glass, 
have  discovered  her  superiority  in 
size  to  any  of  our  own  frigates.  At 
some  of  those  times,  a  noble  lord, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
■<vas  with  the  lord  warden,  and 
strange  it  was  that  those  two  noble 
lords  should  not  have  knocked  their 
heads  together,  and  hit  upon  some 
plan  of  building  vessels  of  a  similar 
construction !  That  such  a  plan 
should  even  have  been  matured 
with  the  certain  prospect  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  would  have 
been  nothing  miraculous.  It  would 
be  only  necessary  to  refer  the  house 
to  a  succession  of  dates  to  prove 
the  almost  criminal  negligence  of 
ministers,  and  these  simple  facts 
would  speak  more  decisively  and 
strongly  than  any  observations  they 
might  naturally  occasion  :  those  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  this  country 


had  been  as  lukewarm  and  pusilla¬ 
nimous  in  prosecuting,  as  they  had 
been  rash  and  imprudent  in  com¬ 
mencing  the  war  :  they  had  treated 
with  contempt  the  excellent  advice 
of  the  poet : 

“  Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of 
thee.” 

War  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  United  States  on  the 
18th  of  June;  the  official  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  fact  reached  govern- 
<  ment  on  the  30th  of  July ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  incalculable  im- 
portance  of  this  event,  parliament 
was  prorogued  on  that  very  day; 
and  into  the  mouth  of  the  regent 
was  put  v  the  following  paragraph, 
referring  to  our  relations  with 
America:  iS  His  royal  highness  has 
commanded  us  to  assure  you,  that 
he  views  with  sincere  regret  the 
hostile  measures  which  have  been 
recently  adopted-  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  towards 
this  country.  His  royal  highness 
is  nevertheless  willing  to  hope,  that 
the  accustomed  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  may  yet  be  restored:  but 
if  his  expectations  in  this  respect 
should  be  disappointed  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  government  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  or  by  their  perseverance 
in  any  unwarrantable  pretensions, 
he  will  most  fully  rely  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  class  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  in  a  contest,  in  which  the 
honour  of  his  majesty’s;  crown,  and 
the  best  interests  of  his  dominions, 
must  be  involved.”  Such  was  the 
language  then  held,  and  ministers 
were  deeply  responsible  for  Hiving 
prorogued’'  parliament  in  such  a 
manner,  and  Hinder  such  circum¬ 
stances.  War  then  having  been  de¬ 
clared  on  the  18th  of  June,  what 
was  done  by  way  of  instant  retali¬ 
ation  ?  Nothing  :  and  it  was  not 
until  the  13th  of  October  that  let¬ 
ters 
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ters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were 
issued  :  how  the  interval  was  em¬ 
ployed  the  country  required  an  ex¬ 
planation.  Still,  however,  the  same 
dilatoiy  system  was  pursued,  and 
more  than  two  months  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  the  Chesapeak  and  Delaware 
were  declared  to  be  blockaded,  the 
notification  being  dated  the  26th  of 
December,  nearly  five  months  after 
the  declaration  of  war  was  officially 
known :  the  second  notification  of 
the  blockade  of  some  other  ports 
(Mar.  30)  was  exactly  eight  months 
after  the  war  was  known  to  have 
commenced.  It  had  been  often 
remarked,  that  the  cause  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  American  navy  against 
that  of  England,  was  to  be  attr  ibu¬ 
ted  to  the  formation  of  their  ships 
of  war,  built  upon  the  keels  of  men 
of  war  of  74  guns,  and  carrying 
very  heavy  metal  upon  the  upper 
deck :  of  this  species  the  enemy  pos¬ 
sessed  three  frigates,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  committed  most  alarming  de¬ 
predations.  But  although  ministers 
were  long  ago  made  acquainted 
with  this  facf,  they  took  no  steps  to 
place  our  shipping  upon  an  equa¬ 
lity  ;  and  the  vessels  upon  a  new 
construction,  that  were  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  cope  with  the  American 
frigates,  were  not  to  be  launched 
until  October  next.  This  fact  might 
appear  incredible  to  all  but  those 
who  had  been  spectators  of  the  con¬ 
stant  inefficiency  of  the  measures 
of  administration.  In  pursuance 
of  the  very  vigorous  and  decisive 
plan  that  had  been  observed  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
when  on  the  30th  of  March  last 
certain  other  ports  of  the  United 
States  were  declared  to  be  block- 
„  aded  ;  Rhode  Island  and  Newport 
yet  iemairied  open,  and  in  the  latter 
the  American  frigate,  after  the 
capture  of  the  Macedonian,  actu¬ 
ally  refitted.  Was  this  the  mode 


in  which  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain, 
at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  ought  to 
be  conducted  ?  It  was  some  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  noble  lord,  in  the 
performance  of  the  invidious  task 
lie  had  unwillingly  undertaken,  to 
reflect,  that  upon  ministers  only 
rested  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
the  late  disasters  :  of  the  officers 
and  men,  who  so  gallantly  but  un¬ 
successfully  fought,  nothing  could 
be  uttered  but  unqualified  applause; 
but  it  was  melancholy  to  recollect 
that  efforts,  which  under  other  ru¬ 
lers  might  have  raised  the  character 
of  the  British  navy  even  higher 
than  the  pinnacle  of  glory  it  had 
already  attained,  were  unavailing  : 
the  losses  we  had  sustained  were 
owing  to  no  diminution  of  the  cou¬ 
rage,  skill,  and  discipline  of  our 
sailors,  and  the  names  of  captains 
Dacres,  Carden,  and  Lambert, 
would  be  handed  down  to  posteri¬ 
ty  with  love  and  admiration..  All 
that  human  nature  could  effect, 
they  accomplished,  and  a  strict  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  causes  of  their  fail¬ 
ure  was  not  less  due  to  the  living 
than  to  the  dead.  His  lerdshi]}  then 
proceeded  to  advert  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  capture  of  the  Guer- 
riere,  Macedonian,  and  Java  fri¬ 
gates,  and  insisted  that  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  the  returns  upon 
the  table,  was  insufficiently  man' 
ned ;  not  that  she  had  not  her  full* 
complement  of  hands,  but  that  her 
crew  consisted  principally  of  young 
inexperienced  men  or  boys:  the 
marines  too  on  board  were  raw 
troops,  that  had  been  lately  raised. 
He  rejoiced  that  he  had  moved  for 
and  obtained  the  minutes  of  the 
court-martial  upon  thejava,  because 
they  disclosed  circumstances  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  character  of  captain 
Lambert,  a  man  who  united  to  all 
the  hardy  valour  and  fearless  intre¬ 
pidity  of  a  sailor,  all  the  finer  do¬ 
mestic 
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mestic  and  endearing  qualities  that 
embalmed  his  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  his  kindred,  while  it  was  not 
less  cherished  with  grateful  recol¬ 
lections  by  his  countrymen.  On  a 
reference  to  the  gazettes,  it  would 
be  found  that  many  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  capture  of  all 
our  frigates  were  similar ;  they 
were  all  crippled  in  their  rigging, 
and  dismasted  early  in  the  action, 
arising  partly  from  the  command¬ 
ing  height  of  the  ships  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  partly  from  the  greater 
weight  of  metal,  while  the  shot 
from  our  smaller  guns  produced 
comparatively  little  effect  upon  the 
masts  of  our  antagonists.  To  as¬ 
certain  satisfactorily  the  causes  of 
this  superiority,  was  surely  ground 
enough  for  inquiry.  If  it  were  ur¬ 
ged  that  we  had  not  seamen  to  man 
new  frigates  to  contend  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  would  reply,  that  many 
small  vessels  were  now  uselessly 
employed  upon  various  stations,  the 
crews  of  which  might  be  turned 
over  to  our  larger  ships,  to  render 
themselves  useful  to  their  country, 
and  to  gratify  the  national  ardour 
of  sailors,  who  would  otherwise  be 
wasting  their  years  in  inglorious 
idleness.  Let  them  be  called  for¬ 
ward  to  retrieve  our  injured  charac¬ 
ter  ;  let  them  renew  our  wonted 
triumphs;  for,  if  lit  measures  were 
pursued,  the  disasters  we  had  re¬ 
cently  witnessed  would  only  serve 
to  heighten  the  lustre  of  our  return¬ 
ing  glory.  It  was  indeed  heart¬ 
breaking  to  reflect,  that  the  appa¬ 
rently  insignificant  navy  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  had  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  British  arms,  which  nei¬ 
ther  the  revolutionary  phrensy  of 
Robespierre,  nor  the  gigantic  des¬ 
potism  of  Bonaparte,  combining 
against  us  for  so  many  years  the 
united  navies  of  Europe,  had  been 
able  to  effect. 
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Quos  neque  Tydides,  nec  Larissseus 
Achilles, 

Non  anni  domuere  decern,  non  mill© 
carinae ! 

His  lordship,  after  a  number  of 
other  highly  important  observations, 
concluded  by  moving,  “that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  war  now 
unhappily  subsisting  with  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  more  particularly 
into  the  state,  conduct,  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  majesty’s  naval 
forces  during  the  last  year.” 

Lord  Melville,  in  reply,  request¬ 
ed  their  lordships  to  advert  to  the 
choice  of  time  for  declaring  war 
made  by  the  Americans.  They  be¬ 
gan  the  war  exactly  at  the  period 
when  it  was  necessary  for  this  coun¬ 
try  to  send  a  large  naval  force  to 
the  Baltic  and  other  quarters.  The 
Americans  knew  that  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  our  naval  force  would 
be  thus  employed  in  the  months  of: 
April  and  May,  and  they  had  ta¬ 
ken  their  measures  accordingly.  But 
the  noble  earl  seemed  to  conceive 
that  the  capture  of  our  frigates  it¬ 
self  constituted  a  sufficient  ground 
for  his  motion  ;  but  how  was  it 
possible  to  have  prevented  the  Ame¬ 
rican  frigates  from  getting  out  of 
port  if  they  chose  ?  They  had  es¬ 
caped  before  the  declaration  of 
war ;  and  their  object  was  to 
cruise  against  our  trade ;  and 
they  had  fallen  in  with  one  of 
our  convoys,  hut  were  chased  away;, 
and  yet  it  was  contended  that  our 
force  on  the  American  station  was, 
inadequate.  If  the  American  force 
had  been  superior,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  have  attempted  to  find  our 
force,  and  to  have  engaged  it ;  but 
the  Americans  never  had  such  a 
thing  in  contemplation.  Our  naval 
commander  on  that  station  had 
very  properly  dispersed  his  force  on 
different  parts  of  the  American 
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coast.  The  Guerriere  frigate  had 
been  cruising  in  company  with  a 
ship  of  the  line,  from  which  she  had 
been  separated  in  a  gale.  She  was 
met  by  an  American  ship  of  far 
superior  force,  and  after  a  gallant 
action  taken.  The  captain  had  cer¬ 
tainly  made  a  brave  defence,  and 
the  officers  and  crew  deserved  every 
praise :  but  what  did  this  engage¬ 
ment  prove  in  regard  to  a  deficien¬ 
cy  of  njviil  force  ?  If  our  force  on 
the  American  station  had  been  ten 
times  as  large,  the  same  accident 
might  have  happened.  But  then 
the  noble  earl  said,  “  why  did  you 
not  blockade  them  in  their  ports  ?” 
His  answer  to  that  was,  that  their 
ports  could  not  be  effectually  block¬ 
aded.  The  impossibility  of  block¬ 
ading  any  place  completely,  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  notorious  fact,  that 
vessels  were  sometimes  captured 
within  view  of  our  own  coast,  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  of  being  assisted 
by  our  cruise:  s.  Privateers  and  fri¬ 
gates  would  sometimes  escape,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  could  be  done 
by  the  most  vigilant  blockading 
squadron.  The  noble  lord,  in  his 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  block¬ 
ading  the  American  ports,  perhaps 
thought  it  necessary  that  all  the 
ports  of  America  should  be  so  her¬ 
metically  sealed,  that  their  frigates 
should  not  be  able  to  enter  or  leave 
any  port  in  America.  Such  a  block¬ 
ade  was,* however,  absolutely  im¬ 
possible.  The  noble  lord  seemed 
to  think  that  ministers  should  have 
been  prepared  to  blockade  all  the 
American  ports  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  But  what  would 
the  noble  lord,  and  those  about 
him,  have  said  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  disposition  of  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  to  reconcile  the  differ¬ 
ences  with  America,  if  they  had  at 
that  time,  and  before  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  in  this  country  that  the 


American  government  would  g« 
to  war,  sent  out  such  powerful 
squadrons  to  the  American  station  i 
Would  not  that  have  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  argument  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  of  a  hos¬ 
tile  spirit  in  our  government  ?  and 
would  those  who  conceived  that 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
would  have  averted  the  war,  have, 
then  advised  such  a  course?  Of: 
one  of  the  frigates  which  had  been' 
taken,  the  Java,  the  noble  lord  re¬ 
presented  the  crew  as  boys,  and 
persons  entirely  unfit  for  service.. 
It  was  true  that  they  were  young’ 
men  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  on  that 
-account  that  they  were  not  seamen, 
or  that  they  were  unfit  for  service. 
It  was  usual,  in  selecting  a  crew 
for  a  vessel  going  upon  the  Indiaft 
station,  to  choose  young  men  ;  and 
if  he  were  selecting  a  crew  for  such 
another  voyage,  he  would  be  quite 
content  to  take  such  men  as  formed 
the  crew  of  the  Java.  The  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  it  was  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  vve  had  not  altered 
the  description  of  our  ships,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Americans  pos¬ 
sessing  those  three  large  frigates. 
There  was  not! ling,  however,  that 
naval  men  were  more  agreed  on, 
than  that  it  was  injurious  to  the 
service  to  have  too  great  a  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  classes  of  ships. 
Plow  many  frigates,  then,  of  this 
description  would  he  have  built  ? 
If  we  had  three  or  six  of  them,  it 
by  no  means  followed  that  those 
vessels  would  have  fallen  in  with 
the  large  American  frigates.  As 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  it  was 
now  pursued  in  the  manner  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  himself  conceived  the  most 
proper.  Blockades  were  carried 
on  as  extensively  as  possible,  and 
the  enemy’s  coasts  were  annoyed 
in  every  point.  The  effects  of  this 
system  had,  as  he  believed,  been 
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Severely  felt  by  them.  Upon  these 
grounds  he  must  oppose  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord. 

Earl  Stanhope  proceeded  to  state 
his  experiments,  and  the  causes 
which  had  turned  his  mind  to  the 
subject.  He  was  educated  under 
a  man  whom  he  could  never  men¬ 
tion  without  feelings  of  the  greatest 
veneration— his  father — who  was 
one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in 
the  coftntry.  Knowing  the  great 
power  of  steam,  which  had  been 
since  made  so  available  in  our  ma¬ 
nufactures,  he  first  tried  experi¬ 
ments  to  move  ships  with  it.  In 
the  course  of  those  experiments, 
however,  he  found  out  how  abo¬ 
minable  and  detestable  the  common 
construction  of  ships  was.  He  then 
analysed  the  whole  construction  of 
a  ship  from  the  hull  upwards. 
Without  this  analysis  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  be  a  judge  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  ship  ;  and  if  to  the 
greater  number  of  naval  officers  a 
mere  model  of  a  ship  should  be 
shown,  and  they  were  asked  the  pro¬ 
perties,  they  could  not  tell ;  but  if 
they  had  studied  them  with  the  pains 
he  had  taken,  the  answer  would  be 
easy.  He  then  stated  the  result  of 
the  experiments .  which  had  been 
made  of  a  ship  built  on  his  con¬ 
struction  against  the  Racoon  sloop 
of  war,  in  which  the  captain  of  the 
Racoon  reported  that  his  vessel 
under  jury-masts  beat  the  Racoon 
carrying  a  great  deal  of  sail ;  that 
it  worked  and  weathered  well  in  a 
heavy  sea.  The  board  of  naval  ar¬ 
chitecture  had  lately  tried  nearly  ten 
thousand  experiments  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  vessels,  and  upon  al¬ 
terations  in  the  heads  and  sterns  of 
them  ;  but,  by  some  unaccountable 
obstinacy,  the  old  construction  was 
persevered  in,  in  spite  of  demon¬ 
stration.  The  vessel  which  he  had 
built  was  110  feet  long,  and  about 


200  tons  burden.  The  naval  men 
at  first  laughed  at  it,  and  said  it 
was  only  a  harpoon  to  strike  a 
whale  with  ;  but  when  it  came  to 
be  tried,  it  outsailed  the  Racoon, 
It  was  a  Sat-bottomed  vessel,  and 
only  drew  seven  or  eight  feet  water. 
Now,  if  the  French  should  build 
large  vessels  on  this  construction, 
they  might  do  the  most  serious 
mischief  to  this  country.  They 
might  bring  vessels  off  the  coasts 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Essex,  carrying 
metal  equal  to  an  80-gun  ship,  and 
yet  lying  in  such  shallow  water 
that  no  vessel  we  have  could  attack 
them  without  being  blown  out  of 
the  water.  These  vessels  might  lie 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  coast 
as  not  to  be  attacked  from  the  land, 
and  to  be  unattackable  by  any  ves¬ 
sels  we  have,  and  might  cut  up  the 
coal  trade  from  Newcastle,  and  the 
whole  of  our  coasting  trade.  If 
we  had  possessed  vessels  of  this  con¬ 
struction,  then  indeed  would  our 
enemy’s  coast  have  been  vulnerable 
in  every  point ;  and  he  could  never 
have  ventured  to  send  against  Ger¬ 
many  or  Russia  the  large  armies 
he  has  done.  There  wras  another 
thing  he  should  now  mention.  By 
a  decree  of  the  Rolls  court  it  was 
forbidden  to  cut  what  was  called 
ornamental  timber $  that  is,  the 
sort  of  timber  which  for  its  growth 
wras  the  fittest  for  naval  purposes. 
He  was  glad,  however,  that  the 
lord  chancellor  appeared  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion  on  that  subject. 
By  a  report  lately  made  of  our 
navy,  it  appeared  that  nearly  half 
of  our  large  ships  were  either  rot¬ 
ting  or  rotten.  This  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  fault  of  their  con¬ 
struction.  If  our  ships  were  built 
of  wet  timber,  and  that  timber  was 
not  inclosed,  it  would  season  of  it¬ 
self,  and  this  dry  rot  would  not 
come  in  it.  It  was  the  inclosing 
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this  timber  from  the  air  that  made 
it  rot ;  and  it  appeared  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  our  navy,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  expense  of  their  con¬ 
struction,  ships  were  generally  ser¬ 
viceable  but  for  eight  or  nine  years; 
whereas,  if  the  timbers  were  not 
inclosed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  rot,  they  might  last  for 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  He  considered 
the  sharp  construction  which  they 
continued  to  build  ships  upon,  as 
the  cause  of  their  oversetting  when 
they  took  the  ground,  and  of  the 
death  of  numbers  of  seamen.  The 
persisting  in  this  ignorant  cause,  he 
considered  murder.  The  fat-bot- 
tome'd  construction  of  ships  which 
he  had  submitted  to  experiment, 
had  every  advantage  of  the  other, 
and  would  not  upset  ip  such  a  si¬ 
tuation.  Great  danger  to  the  navy 
might  be  apprehended  from  the 
schemes  of  Mr.  Fulton.  His  lord- 
ship  had  heard  from  good  autho¬ 
rity,  that  when  Mr.  Fulton  went 
to  Paris,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Bonaparte,  who  sat  on  a  ohair, 
and  afterwards  sat  on  a  table;  but 
when  he  had  heard  all  the  plan, 
he  said  he  disapproved  of  it,  and 
would  not  adopt  such  a  mode  of 
warfare.  Fulton  afterwards  made 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Pitt  and 
lord  Melville,  for  40,000/.  for  the 
first  French  ,ship  destroyed,  and 
for  the  rest  in  proportion.  He 
failed  at  Boulogne  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  ;  but  he  got  10,000/.  for  his 
experiments,  and  put  15,000/.  in 
his  pocket ;  and  then  went  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  Lord  Stanhope  then  explain¬ 
ed  the  construction  of  the  torpedos 
which  Fulton  had  invented  to  apply 
to  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  her  up  ;  one  of 
which  was  regulated  by  clock¬ 
work  ;  another,  on  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple,  was  called  the  porcupine  tor¬ 
pedo.  He  had  sent  a  copy  of  Ful¬ 


ton’s  pamphlet,  published  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  the  admiralty;  and  had 
stated  the  means  of  preventing  the 
effect  of  those  dreadful  inventions ; 
but  he  had  heard  of  no  steps  taken 
to  provide  against  them.  He  look¬ 
ed  -with  alarm  to  the  probability  of 
their  being  used  in  our  war  vrith 
America.  He  thought  he  "should 
have  acted  wrongly  in  not  stating 
these  matters  to  their  lordships. 

Several  other  nGble  lords  spoke 
on  the  subject,  and  lord  Darnley 
replied  ;  after  which  the  house  di¬ 
vided,  . 

For  the  motion  -  -  59 
Against  it  -  -  -  125 

Majority  against  it  -  66 

House  of  lords,  May  19. — The 
house  met  at  ten  o’clock,  and  Mr. 
Leach,  sir  S.  Romilly,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  were  heard  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  case  of  M‘Adam  <v.  Adam. 

This  is  a  very  important  case 
with  a  view  to  the  Scottish  law  of 
marriage.  Mr.  M‘Adam,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  very  large  fortune  in 
Ayrshire,  kept  a  mistress  in  his 
house  for  some  years’,  and  had 
children  by  her.  One  morning  he 
called  the  servants  into  the  room 
where  he  and  his  kept-mistress  were 
at  breakfast,  and,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  declared  in  their  presence 
that  she  was  his  wife.  The  same 
day  he  shot  himself.  The  question 
is,  whether  this  is  a  valid  marriage, 
and  consequently  the  children  le¬ 
gitimate  ?  Upon  the  decision  of 
this  question  depends  the  succession 
to  a  real  estate  of  10,000/.  per  an¬ 
num.  It  was  observed  by  one  of 
the  judges  below,  that  if  this  should 
be  decided  to  be  a  valid  marriage, 
the  poor  Gretna-green  blacksmith 
would  be  ruined,  as  the  English 
couples  would  only  have  to  pass 
the  borders,  and  marry  themselves 
without  his  assistance.  Further 
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hearing  on  Friday,  when  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  court  below  was  af¬ 
firmed  ;  and  it  may  now  bq  con¬ 
sidered  as  finally  established,  that 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  stands,  a  mere  verbal  declara-* 
tion  of  marriage  by  the  parties 
themselves,  deliberately  made  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  valid  marriage,  provable 
by  the  verbal  testimony  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  without  any  writing,  or  any 
further  ceremony. 

House  of  commons,  May  27. — 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  to  make  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  respecting  the 
civil  list.  He  said  he  was  aware 
that  considerable  prejudice  had 
gone  abroad  respecting  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  civil  list :  however,  he 
felt  confident  that  a  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  on  that  subject 
before  the  house,  would  entirely 
remove  that  prejudice.  He  divided 
the  subject  into  different  classes: 
pensions,  and  allowances  to  the 
royal  family  ;  the  lord  chancellor 
and  judges  of  the  several  courts; 
foreign  ministers ;  bills  of  his 
majesty’s  tradesmen;  also  small 


fees ;  and  treasury ;  and  to  those 
were  to  be  added  occasional  pay¬ 
ments.  He  stated  the  several  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  expenditure  in 
each  class  had  exceeded  the  esti¬ 
mates  ;  and  accounted  for  it  by  the 
difference  of  circumstances,  and  by 
the  increase  in  prices  of  almost 
every  thing  in  use,  since  the  year 
1804  to  the  present  time.  This, 
he  said,  was  particularly  observa¬ 
ble  in  the  articles  of  the  bills  of  his 
majesty’s  tradesmen,  and  the  al¬ 
lowances  to  foreign  ministers,  which 
had  lately  been  increased  in  a  very 
gi  eat  degree.  He  enumerated  the 
several  excesses  which  had  taken 
place  in  each  year  above  the  esti¬ 
mates,  and  we  understoodhim  to  say, 
that  the  increase  of  charge  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  expenditure  between 
1804  and  the  present  time;  that 
the  political  charges  on  the  civil 
,list  amounted  last  year  to  365,000/. 
and  upwards,  out  of  an  expenditure 
of  1,306,022/. ;  and  he  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  papers  be  re¬ 
ferred  tq  a  select  committee ;  which, 
after  a  warm  debate,  was  agreed 
to. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

/ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’ s  Motion  respecting  Mr.  P aimer’s  Claims — 
Another  Debate  on  the  same  Subject — Mr.  Ponsonby  on  Foreign  Relations — 
Petition  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  an  Extension  of  Religious  Liberty , 
presented  by  Lord  Castlereagh — Petition  from  Manchester ,  complaining  of 
illegal  Imprisonments ,  presented  by  Lord  Cochrane — Lord  Grey  on  the  Swe¬ 
dish  Treaty — on  Sir  W.  Scott’s  Bill  for  a  Reform  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts — Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Swedish  Treaty — in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  same  Subject. 

MAY  31. — The  chancellor  of  committee,  to  examine  into  the 
the  exchequer,  in  the  house  claims  of  Mr.  Palmer,  which  sub- 
of  commons,  rose  to  give  notice  of  ject  had  again  been  brought  for- 
his  intention  to  move  fop  a  select  ward  by  an  honourable  member. 
1813.  .  L  Colonel 
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Colonel  Palmer  wished  merely 
to  observe,  that  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  that  house  had  al¬ 
ready  been  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  claims  of  his  father  ;  lie  there¬ 
fore  saw  no  necessity  for  any  new 
investigation.  At  the  same  time, 
speaking  for  himself  individually, 
and  on  the  part  of  his  father,  he 
should  not  object  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  committee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  said,  he  should  now  move, 
that  a  select  committee  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  consider  of  the  agreement  of 
Mr.  Palmer  with  the  post-office, 
and  to  report  to  the  house  their 
opinion  on  the  same. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  objected  to  the 
appointment  of 'any  such  commit¬ 
tee,  because  he  considered  the  case 
as  already  completely  discussed  and 
adjudicated  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Long  contended,  that  as 
this  was  a  new  parliament,  it  was 
only  fair  that  there  should  be  a  new 
committee.  The  former  commit¬ 
tee  had  thought  proper  to  report  on 
his  "(Mr.  Long's)  testimony  alone; 
hut  more  witnesses  might  have 
been  examined  on  the  subject. 

Colonel  Palmer  conceived,  that 
if  a  committee  were  thought  neces¬ 
sary  at  all,  at  any  rate  it  would  be 
an  open  one,  where  all  who  came 
had  voices. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  it  was  generally 
found  that  an  open  committee  was 
a  very  inconvenient  one. 

The  speaker  begged  to  remind 
the  house,  in  point  of  form,  that 
every  committee  up  stairs  was  a 
select  one  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
competent  to  any  member  to  move, 
that  all  who  came  have  voices. 

After  some  further  discussion, 
the  motion  for  a  committee  was 
agreed  to ;  but  the  gallery  was 
cleared  for  a  division  on  the  ques¬ 


tion,  whether  of  not  it  should  be 
an  open  one  ?  No  division  however 
took  place,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  committee  should  be  open.  The 
bill  was  afterwards  read  a  second 
time,  and  was  finally  carried  through 
all  its  stages  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  hut  wras  thrown  out  by  the 
lords. 

A  new  bi]l  was  brought  in  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
was  passed  by  both  houses  ;  on  the 
third  reading  of  which,  in  the  com¬ 
mons,  Mr.  Tierney  asked  upon 
what  ground  the  sum  of  50,000/. 
was  selected  as  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  grant  to  Mr.  Palmer,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  committees  of  that 
house  had  reported  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman  was  entitled  to  84,000/.  in 
addition  to  his  salary  from  the  post- 
office  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  the  sum  alluded  to 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
inserted  in  the  bill,  because  it  was 
estimated  to  be  a  fair  reward  for 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  in¬ 
vention;  and  he  supposed  that  those 
who  thought  that  gentleman  should 
have  more,  would  not  object  to  the 
bill,  especially  as  Mr.  Palmer  had 
expressed  himself  content  with  the 
proposed  grant. 

_  Mr.  Tierney  differed  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  services.  But 
he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
intended  to  grant  Mr.  Palmer  a 
clear  sum  of  50,000/.  for,  if  the 
grant  were  to  include  all,  he  really 
believed,  that  from  the  expenses 
incurred  by  that  gentleman  in  pro¬ 
secuting  his  claim,  he  would  not 
have  to  receive  above  35,000/.  This 
diminished  grant  he  was  however 
disposed  to  consider  as  a  sacrifice 
to  a  party  in  the  lords,  who,  al¬ 
though  the  privilege  of  granting 
money  belonged  to  the  commons, 
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had  succeeded  in  repeatedly  de¬ 
feating  the  declared  sense  of  that 
house  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Palmer; 
and  this  proceeding  was  taken 
without  even  requiring  any  con¬ 
ference  with  the  house  of  lords  to 
ascertain  the  reasons  of  such  re¬ 
peated  rejection.  Mr.  Palmer  might 
be  induced,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  express  himself  content 
with  the  proposed  arrangement  ; 
but  as  a  member  of  parliament  and 
a  friend  to  justice,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  propose  any  further  grant  than 
that  specified  in  the  bill.  As  to  the 
expenses  incurred  by  that  gentle¬ 
man  in  prosecuting  his  claim,  the 
public  could  not  be  fairly  called 
upon  to  indemnify  him. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  could  easily  con* 
ceive  that  the  spirit  of  Mr,  Palmer, 
wearied  out  by  repeated  disap¬ 
pointment,  might  consent  to  ac¬ 
cept  less  than,  the  fair  amount  of 
his  claim,  but  that  could  not  recon¬ 
cile  his  mind  to  the  proposition. 
However,  as  it  would  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  any  member  of  that  house, 
notwithstanding  this  measure,  to 
move  next  sessions  for  a  further 
grant  to  Mr.  Palmer,  he  /  should 
not  in  that  understanding  oppose 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose,  and  said, 
that  he  had  some  time  ago  taken 
the  liberty  of  asking  the  noble  lord 
opposite  some  questions  regarding 
the  relations  of  this  country  with 
Sweden,  and  also  with  Denmark. 
He  now  wished  to  ascertain  from 
the  noble  lord,  whether  any  sum 
of  money  had  been  advanced  to  the 
former  power,  except  that  which 
was  stated  in  the  vote  of  credit  ? 
Upon  the  answer  of  the  noble  lord 
would  depend  the  course  of  con¬ 


duct  which  he  (Mr.  Ponsonby) 
should  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
adopt. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  stating,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  right  honourable 
gentlerrtan,  that  some  advances  had 
taken  place  besides  those  specified 
in  the  vote  of  credit.  He  rather 
hoped  that,  after  the  holidays,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  make  a  com¬ 
munication  upon  the  subject  to  the 
house. 

June  1. — Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  presented 
a  petition  from  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  extension  of  religious 
liberty  to  all  sects,  and  stating  their 
conviction,  that  it  would  be  pru¬ 
dent,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
empire,  to  open  all  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  employments  to  the  talents 
and  ambition  of  all  sects  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects.  They  wished  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  to  provide  against 
any  danger  that  may  arise  from 
their  acknowledgement  of  a  foreign 
jurisdiction.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

June  2.-— Lord  Cochrane  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  signed  by  certain 
inhabitants  of  Manchester,  com¬ 
plaining  of  having  been  unjustly 
confined,  being1  accused  of  admi- 
nistering  unlawful  oaths  when  they 
met  to  petition  for  parliamentary 
reform.  The  petition  set  forth  the 
various  grievances  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  and  the  inju¬ 
ries  their  character  had  sustained 
by  the  statements  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  subject  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  conclusion  of  it  pray¬ 
ed  the  house  to  afford  them  redress 
for  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered, 
and  to  take  such  measures  as  would 
effectually  guard  against  a  repeti- 
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tion  of  them.  His  lordship  moved 
that  this  petition  do  lie  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  Bathurst  wished  the  noble 
lord  had  stated,  before  he  made  his 
motion,  what  redress  he  was  of 
opinion  could  be  afforded  by  par¬ 
liament.  He  (Mr.  Bathurst)  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  petitioners  had 
been  accused  of  administering  un¬ 
lawful  oaths,  but  acquitted,  and 
that  they  felt  what  had  passed  to 
be  extremely  injurious  to  their  cha¬ 
racters.  He  did  not  know  with 
what  view  parliament  could  be  just¬ 
ly  called  upon  to  give  relief  in  such 
a  case.  If  they  had  been  unjustly 
accused,  the  law  was  open  to  them 
to  bring  their  actions  against  those 
by  whom  they  were  prosecuted ; 
and  if  the  newspapers  had  stated 
their  case  unfairly,  they  could  be 
proceeded  against  for  a  libel.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  language  of 
the  petition  (nothing  could  be  more 
properly  expressed),  but  he  wished 
some  honourable  member  to  state 
what  redress  could  be  afforded  by 
parliament.  He  thought  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  receive  this  peti¬ 
tion,  as  it  might  be  understood  to 
hold  out  to  all  the  country  an  idea 
that  parliament  would  redress  that 
to  which  the  law  of  the  land  offer¬ 
ed  a  remedy.  If  the  law  were 
found  incompetent  to  afford  redress 
for  individuals  so  situated,  it  would 
then  be  for  parliament  to  step  for¬ 
ward  $  but  he  thought  it  was  not 
for  them  to  step  forward  in  the 
first  instance,  to  put  themselves  in 
the  place  of  the  courts  of  law. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  there  was 
much  good  sense  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  ; 
but  as  many  petitions  presented  to 
the  house  were  suffered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  though  they  had  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  affording  the 


petitioners  redress,  he  hoped  the 
present  petition  would  not  be  re¬ 
jected.  It  was  true  that  the  law, 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  said,  was  open  to  those  from 
whom  this  petition  came,  but  really 
it  was  little  better  than  a  taunt  to 
persons  in  their  situation  to  state 
this.  They  would  be  likely  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  language  used  by  Mr. 
Horne  Tooke,  who,  when  it  was 
said  the  law  w^s  open  to  all,  ob¬ 
served,  “  So  is  the  London  Ta¬ 
vern,  and  those  who  can  bear  the 
expense  may  go  to  law,  as  well  as 
to  the  London  Tavern.”  If  these 
people  could  afford  to  go  to  law, 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  do  so, 
and  his  opinion  was,  they  would 
obtain  very  heavy  damages.  To 
those  who  had  read  their  trials, 
gone  into  the  characters  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  against  them,  and  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  he  thought 
it  must  appear  that  there  never  was 
a  grosser  act  of  oppression  than 
that  which  was  here  furnished.  But 
to  tell  a  man  who  was  now  in  pri¬ 
son  for  debt,  or  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  his  public-house,  and 
had  not  the  means  of  supporting 
himself,  and  with  hardly  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  that  he  might  go  to 
law,  was  little  better  than  mocking 
him.  He  thought  the  house  would 
not  consult  its  dignity,  by  refusing 
to  let  this  petition  lie  on  the  table. 
Their  refusal,  if  not  unjust,  would 
appear  harsh  and  unkind ;  and  he 
thought  the  house  should  encou¬ 
rage  complaints  of  this  nature,  that, 
if  they  could  not  afford  redress, 
those  who  were  aggrieved  might  at 
least  know  there  was  one  place 
where  their  sorrows  could  be  heard, 
and  their  complaints  deposited, 
without  being  treated  harshly.  With 
this  feeling,  he  hoped  the  petition 
would  not  be  rejected. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  serjeant  Best  was  anxious 
that  it  should  not  go  forth  to  the 
world,  that  a  man  without  money 
could  in  no  case  obtain  redress  by 
law.  He  denied  this  to  be  the  fact, 
and  thought  the  house  ought  to  be 
cautious  how  they  entertained  pe¬ 
titions  containing  allegations  which 
they  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
to  be  correct. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

House  of  lords,  June  14. — Earl 
Grey  was  desirous,  before  they 
proceeded  with  any  further  busi¬ 
ness,  to  put  some  questions  to  the 
noble  earl  opposite  (Liverpool,) 
with  respect  to  the  treaty  with 
Sweden,  lately  laid  on  their  lord- 
ships’  table  [see  Public  Papers]  ; 
because  some  additional  informa¬ 
tion  was  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  due  consideration  of  that  treaty. 
In  the  2d  article  it  was  stated, 
“  that  his  Britannic  majesty  pro¬ 
mised  and  engaged  to  accede  to  the 
conventions  already  existing  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Sweden,  inso¬ 
much  that  his  Britannic  .majesty 
would  not  only  not  oppose  any  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  annexation  and  union, 
in  perpetuity,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Norway,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden ;  but  also 
would  assist  the  views  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Sweden  to  that 
effect,  either  by  his  good  offices,  or 
by  employing,  if  it  should  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  his  naval  co-operation,  in 
concert  with  the  Swedish  or  Rus¬ 
sian  forces.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
understood,  that  recourse  should 
not  be  had  to  force,  for  effecting 
the  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
unless  his  majesty  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  should  have  previously  re¬ 
fused  to  join  the  alliance  of  the 
north,  upon  the  conditions  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  engagements  subsisting 
between  the  courts  of  Stockholm 
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and  St.  Petersburgh.”  By  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  then,  Great  Britain  was  bound 
to  co-operate  by  force,  if  necessary, 
in  obliging  Denmark  to  give  up 
Norway,  that  valuable  part  of  its 
possessions,  to  Sweden,  in  the  event 
of  the  court  of  Copenhagen  refusing 
to  accede  to  the  northern  alliance, 
upon  certain  terms  and  conditions 
not  as  yet  known  to  their  lordships. 
Now,  without  wishing  to  raise  any 
discussion  at  present,  or  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  those  feelings  which  the 
bare  perusal  of  such  an  engage¬ 
ment,  as  it  appeared  upon  the  face 
of  the  treaty,  naturally  excited,  he 
wished  to  be  informed  what  were 
the  conditions  in  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Sweden,  upon 
the  failure  of  acceding  to  which, 
Denmark  was  to  be  deprived  of 
Norway  by  force,  and  that  country 
to  be  for  ever  united  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sweden?  He  wished  to 
know  this,  because,  without  such 
information,  it  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  judge  of  the  whole  merits 
of  the  question ;  and  therefore  he 
trusted  the  noble  earl  would  agree 
to  lay  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  on  the  table,  before  the 
discussion.  To  that  he  could  an¬ 
ticipate  no  objection.  But  there 
were  other  points  upon  which  it 
was  material  also  to  have  the  fullest 
information.  They  who  had  with 
just  indignation  reprobated  the 
principle  of  dismemberment  and 
partition,  under  the  pretence  of  mo¬ 
ral  or  physical  convenience,  in  ren¬ 
dering  defence  more  easy,  or  secu¬ 
rity  more  complete  j  they  who  had 
considered  such  principles,  or  ra¬ 
ther  such  a  want  of  all  principle,  as 
subversive  of  all  right  and  all  jus¬ 
tice,  ought  to  know — distinctly  to 
know— -upon  what  grounds  they 
proceeded  before  they  entered  into 
any  engagement,  or  gave  their 
sanction  to  any  treaty,  that  appear- 
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ed,  in  any  degree,  to  recognise  the 
political  doctrine  against  which 
they  had  so  warmly  protested.  Their 
lordships  ought,  therefore,  to  know 
what  had  lately  passed  between  the 
court  of  Copenhagen  and  our  go¬ 
vernment.  We  were  now  unfor¬ 
tunately  embarked  in  a  war  with 
Denmark,  upon  what  grounds,  and 
originating  in  what  causes, he  would 
not  then  stop  to  inquire  :  but  if  this 
country  still  rested  in  any  degree 
upon  that  character  for  justice  and 
generosity  which,  he  hoped,  it 
would  always  maintain,  it  ought  to 
evince  every  disposition  to  put  an 
end  to  that  contest,  if  terms  were 
offered  consistent  with  its  honour 
and  safety.  We  did  know  the  fact 
that  a  Danish  minister  had  come 
to  England.  We  knew  that  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
Denmark  had  taken  place  until  the 
court  of  Copenhagen  could  ascer¬ 
tain  the  result  of  this  mission.  We 
knew  that  this  minister  was  soon 
dismissed,  and  hostilities  then  re¬ 
commenced.  Nav,  we  knew  more 
than  that :  not  only  had  hostilities 
been  suspended,  but,  as  a  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  propositions  for  recon¬ 
ciliation  made  by  them,  Danish 
troops  advanced  to  Hamburgh,  and 
fought  in  its  defence  against  the 
common  enemy;  which  Sweden  had 
not  as  yet  done.  But  when  Great 
Britain  refused  to  enter  into  any 
negotiation,  the  Danish  troops  were 
withdrawn  ;  and  that  power,  which 
had  by  this  direct  act  manifested 
its  resolution  to  co-operate  against 
the  common  enemy,  immediately 
lent  its  assistance  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  views  of  that  ene¬ 
my,  and  the  Danish  and  French 
troops  took  possession  of  Ham¬ 
burgh  together.  He  was  now  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  14th  of  June  ;  and  this 
treaty,  which,  it  was  to  be  feared. 


might  form  an  addition  to  the  long 
list  of  errors  and  crimes  of  which 
the  present  ministers  were  guilty, 
had  been  signed  on  the  3d  of  March. 
He  wished,  then,  to  know  how  it 
came  that  the  treaty  had  not  sooner 
been  laid  on  the  table- — why  it  had 
been  delayed  till  a  period  of  the 
session  when  they  were  not  so  likely 
to  have  that  full  attendance  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  de¬ 
manded  ?  There  was  another  point, 
also,  with  respect  to  which  it  was 
highly  fitting  that  some  information 
should  be  given.  They  were  now 
come  to  a  time  when  Sweden,  con¬ 
sidering  the  sacrifices  made,  and 
to  be  made,  by  this  country  under 
this  treaty,  might  be  expected  ta* 
have  made  some  progress  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  engagements  on 
her  part,  for  which  we  were  to  pay 
so  great  a  price.  He  asked,  then, 
for  information,  as  to  the  practical 
steps  which  had  been  taken  by  Swe¬ 
den,  pursuant  to  her  engagements  ? 
He  wished  to  know  what  troops 
Sweden  had  landed  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  l — what  directly  offensive  ope¬ 
rations  against  the  common  enemy 
she  had  commenced  ? — or  whether 
any  unjustifiable  delay  had  taken 
place  in  that  respect  ?  Upon  these 
points  their  lordships  must  haye  in¬ 
formation  before  they  could  come 
to  the  discussion  with  the  proper 
degree  of  preparation.  The  first 
point  was  the  most  important ;  and 
he  was  particularly  anxious,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  that,  to  have  the  fullest 
possible  information.  He  likewise 
wished  to  know,  what  sum  had 
been  actually  paid  to  the  Swedish 
government  upon  the  ground  of 
this  treaty  ?  He  thought  too,  that, 
in  order  to  have  a  complete  view 
of  the  whole  subject,  they  ought  to 
have  on  the  table  our  engagements; 
with  Russia  and  other  foreign 
powers  :  for,  without  this,  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  question  in  that 
ample  manner  which  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  subject  re¬ 
quired,  This  was  not  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  upon  the  isolated  ground  of 
our  relations  with  Sweden  :  before 
they  could  come  to  a  just  conclu¬ 
sion*  on  that  single  point,  looking 
at  the  matter  in  a  large  and  states¬ 
manlike  view,  they  must  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  relations,  and  the  general 
grounds  of  our  foreign  policy.  To 
enable  them  to  do  that  with  effect, 
he  now  called  upon  the  noble  earl 
for  the  fullest  information  upon  the 
several  points  to  which  he  adverted  ; 
and  more  particularly  upon  the 
first  point,  which  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  by  far  the  most  important. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool.  The 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
noble  earl,  in  proposing  his  ques¬ 
tions,  and  asking  for  information, 
might  justify  him  in  entering  into 
the  subject  much  more  largely  than 
would  suffice  for  a  mere  answer ; 
but  still  he  would  not  anticipate 
the  discussion.  The  day  was  not 
far  distant,  when  his  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vants  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  fully  the  grounds  of 
this  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  the 
views  of  policy  by  which  they  had 
been  actuated  in  regard  to  the  rest 
of  our  continental  relations.  But, 
till  the  proper  time  arrived  for  giv¬ 
ing  that  explanation,  he  only  re¬ 
quested  their  lordships  to  suspend 
their  judgement,  and  not  condemn 
either  ministers  or  the  foreign 
powers  with  which  this  country  was 
connected,  until  the  whole  subject 
was  before  them.  He  would  at 
present  content  himself  with  posi¬ 
tively  affirming,  in  behalf  of  his 
majesty’s  servants,  that  they  had 
proceeded  upon  no  such  principle 
of  policy  as  that  to  which  the  noble 


earl  had  adverted  ;  they  had  never 
sanctioned  any  such  principle  ;  they 
had  never  engaged  in  war  without 
a  legitimate  ground  of  hostility  ; 
and  in  the  whole  of  their  foreign 
policy,  and  in  all  their  engage¬ 
ments,  had  preserved  the  most 
scrupulous  good  faith,  and  acted 
in  conformity  to  the  best  interests 
of  Europe  and  their  country.  Here 
his  lordship  answered  almost  all 
the  noble  earl’s  questions ;  and  he 
said,  with  respect  to  the  time  at 
which  the  treaty  was  laid  on  the 
table,  their  lordships  would  consi¬ 
der,  that  the  time  at  which  the 
treaty  could  be  produced,  depend¬ 
ed  not  upon  the  period  at  which  it 
was  signed,  but  upon  the  period  of 
its  ratification ;  and  the  ratified 
treaty  had  not  reached  this  country 
till  the  I  Oth  of  May  ;  and  some 
subsequent  discussions  had  taken 
place  which  rendered  it  inexpedient 
to  lay  it  on  the'  table  sooner  than 
the  day  on  which  he  had  brought 
it  down  to  their  lordships’  house. 
The  next  question  put  by  the  noble 
earl  related  to  the  conduct  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  the  progress  made  by  that 
power  in  carrying  into  effect  her 
engagements  with  this  country.  He 
would  not  now  enter  into  any  de¬ 
tailed  statements  on  that  point,  but 
reserve  what  he  had  to  say  until 
the  subject  of  the  treaty  came  re¬ 
gularly  under  discussion.  He 
could  not,  how^evec*  allow  the  pre¬ 
sent  opportunity  to  pass,  without 
saying  that,  as  far  as  the  time  al¬ 
lowed,  there  was  the  most  com¬ 
plete  fulfilment  of  her  engagements 
on  the  part  of  Sweden.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  money  already  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Sweden,  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  whatever  to  lay  upon  the 
table  an  account  which  would  af¬ 
ford  the  fullest'information  on  that 
head.  As  to  the  engagements  of 
this  country  with  foreign  powers, 
L  4}  all 
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all  the  treaties  with  other  nations 
were  already  before  parliament  and 
the  public ;  and  as  to  any  other 
discussions  that  might  have  taken 
place  on  the  subject  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  other  matters,  the  house 
must  be  aware  that  it  might  be  im¬ 
proper,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
say  any  thing  on  that  head.  He 
and  his  colleagues  were  willing  to 
afford  every  information  in  their 
power,  which  it  was  consistent  with 
their  duty  to  give,  and  enough 
would  be  known  to  enable  their 
lordships  to  come  amply  prepared 
to  the  discussion  and  decision  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  treaty. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  extent  of  the  in¬ 
formation  which  the  noble  earl  op¬ 
posite  was  willing  to  grant :  but  he 
hoped  that,  if  the  whole  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  could  not  be  produced, 
the  very  terms  of  the  article  by 
which  Denmark  was  to  be  invited 
to  join  the  northern  alliance  would 
be  given. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  June 
17,  sir  W.  Scott  moved  the  further 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts. 

Mr.  Western  said,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  bill  did  not  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  which  it  was  under¬ 
stood  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  in  view.  The  mea¬ 
sure,  it  was  well  known,  originated 
in  a  motion  made  by  a  noble  lord 
(lord  Folkestone)  last  year,  who 
then  brought  forward  a  number  of 
grievances,  to  which  the  subjects  of 
this  country  were  subjected  from 
the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  then  undertook 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  relieving  the 
subjects  of  those  grievances  stated 
so  forcibly  by  the  noble  lord.  His 


attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject 
from  a  case,  the  circumstances  of 
which  were  peculiarly  fitted  to 
show  the  house  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  proceedings  of  these  courts, 
and  how  inconsistent  they  were 
with  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  of  England.  There  was  no 
man  in  this  country  who  could  be 
exempt  from  the  arbitrary  autho¬ 
rity  of  those  arbitrary  courts.  The 
case  was  defamatory  ;  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  it  were  brief.  The  as¬ 
signee  of  a  bankrupt,  who  was  one 
of  his  principal  creditors,  found  it 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  bankrupt,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  he  found 
large  sums  of  money  posted  up  to 
be  paid  to  a  person  whose  initials 
only  were  entered  in  the  ledger. 
The  sums  were  so  large  as  to  a- 
mount  to  about  2-3ds  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  whole  effects.  It  was  found 
that  the  initials  represented  a  lady 
with  whom  the  bankrupt  had  been 
connected  ;  and  at  a  meeting  when 
the  bankrupt  and  a  friend  of  his 
were  present,  a  resolution  was  come 
to,  that  this  lady  was  not  a  proper 
creditor,  and  a  denomination  was 
applied  to  her  by  one  of  the  assig¬ 
nees,  which  subjects  individuals  to 
a  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  He  was  confident  that  in 
almost  all  cases  these  actions  of 
defamation  were  brought  from  ma¬ 
licious  motives  alone.  The  bill 
provided  no  remedy  against  a  re¬ 
currence  of  similar  cases  of  oppres¬ 
sion  to  what  had  been  stated.  It 
did  not  take  away  the  consequences 
of  a  sentence  of  excommunication. 
No  court  ought  to  have  a  power  to 
enforce  such  a  penance  as  that  he 
had  been  describing.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  couit  ought  to  have  the 
power  which  other  courts  possessed 
of  enforcing  their  sentences,  but 
these  sentences  should  be  more  ac¬ 
cordant 
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cordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

Sir  W.  Scott  said,  it  was  hard 
for  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  be 
condemned  on  ex-parte  evidence.  If 
parties  did  not  appear,  and  suffered 
judgement  to  go  against  them,  the 
courts  of  justice  were  not  answer- 
able.  With  respect  to  defamation, 
all  the  penance  consisted  in  going 
into  the  vestry,  and  in  presence  of 
the  minister  and  a  few  friends,  ex¬ 
pressing  sorrow,  for  the  offence. 
Would  the  hon.  gentleman  wish, 
then,  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  his 
sister,  should  be  insulted  with  im¬ 
punity  by  every  blackguard  who 
chose  to  load  them  with  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets?  With  respect  to 
the  case  before  the  dean  of  arches  ; 
was  it  necessary,  even  supposing 
the  thing  to  be  true,  that  oppro¬ 
brious  terms  should  be  applied  to 
any  individual,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  civil  transactions  persons 
should  be  aspersed,  as  happened  in 
th'e  case  in  question  ?  No  man 
could  wish  such  ofFences  to  pass 
with  impunity. 

Sir  J.  Nicoll  said,  in  the  case  al¬ 
luded  to,  a  lady  had  been  called  a 
common  whore  and  a  strumpet,  at 
more  than  one  meeting,  and  she 
was  proved  by  witnesses  to  be  of 
good  character. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  thought  very  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  necessary,  or 
rather  loudly  called  for,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  law  was  in  fact  such  that  the 
judge,  however  correct  his  inten¬ 
tions,  must  pronounce  an  excep¬ 
tionable  decision. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  when 

Sir  S.  Romilly  proposed  two  new 
clauses;  one  enacting  that  no  person 
should  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any 
consistorial  court,  who  had  not 
practised  as  an  advocate  in  the 
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court  of  arches,  or  who,  if  a  bar¬ 
rister,  had  not  practised  three  years 
in  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall  ; 
and  the  other,  that  after  passing  the 
said  bill,  no  action  for  tithes  should 
be  brought,  nor  any  suit,  instituted 
in  any  civil  court,  unless  brought 
within  six  years  after  such  tithes 
should  have  become  due.  Both 
clauses  were  agreed  to,  the  report 
brought  up,  and  the  bill  was  finally 
carried  into  a  law. 

June  18. —  In  the  house  of  lords, 
earl  Grey  observed,  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  engagement  between 
Russia  and  Sweden, which  had  been 
laid  upon  the  table,  was  not  that 
document  which  the  house  had  a 
right  to  look  for.  The  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Sweden  having 
been  communicated  to  this  govern¬ 
ment,  he  saw  no  reason  whv  the 
terms  of  the  articles  to  which  our 
treaty  with  Sweden  referred,  should 
not  have  been  laid  before  the  house, 
nor  could  he  consent  that  foreign 
governments  should  be  taught  that 
parliament  would  not  call  for  en¬ 
gagements  to  which  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  acceded;  it  being  so  well 
known  that  the  forms  and  practices 
of  our  constitution  required  treaties 
in  which  subsidiary  engagements 
were  entered  into,  to  be  ratified  by 
the  sanction  of  parliament.  He  did 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  ministers 
would  intentionally  mislead  the 
house;  but  persons  might  differ  in 
opinion  upon  the  meaning  of  terms 
which  were  actually  before  them, 
and  the  same  idea  might  not  be, 
conveyed  in  what  was  called  the 
substance  of  the  engagement,  which 
would  arise  from  the  actual  terms 
of  the  articles.  He  would  not  how¬ 
ever  insist,  in  this  instance,  upon 
moving  for  the  terms  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  ;  as  ministers,  by  producing 
its  substance,  bad  rendered  their 
treaty  utterly  indefensible.  They 

could 
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could  not  possibly  have  made  their 
case  worse,  and  therefore  he  would 
take  it  upon  their  own  showing. 
With  respect  to  the  correspondence 
between  this  country  and  Denmark, 
he  felt  it  of  great  importance  to  the 
due  consideration  of  this  treaty,  that 
it  should  be  produced.  His  lord- 
ship  was  at  a  loss  to  anticipate  any 
substantial  objection  to  his  motion  ; 
because, in  his  opinion, acquiescence 
in  it  could  produce  no  injury,  and 
might  be  of  most  material  benefit. 
It  could  not  injure  Denmark  with 
respect  to  France,  because,  if  our 
cause  were  just,  she  was  our  enemy: 
if  indeed  she  made  a  fair  and  ho¬ 
nest  offer  of  co-operation,  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
Great  Britain  in  continuing  to  wage 
war  against  her  ?  (  Hear ,  bear\ )  She 
had  proved  that  she  was  sincere  in 
her  proposals, by  sheddingher blood 
against  France,  and  by  occupying 
Hamburgh  with  her  troops.  But 
it  was  possible  that  this  Treaty  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Sweden, 
a  treaty  of  robbery  and  spoliation, 
was  to  be  compensated  to  Denmark 
by  the  cession  of  other  territories 
in  lieu  of  those  she  lost.  In  that 
case,  would  the  exposition  now  re¬ 
quired  be  detrimental  ?  What  was 
the  equivalent  to  be  offered  to  Den¬ 
mark  ?  Was  it  the  Hanse  towns  ? 
W as  the  independence  which  they 
had  so  gloriously  attempted  to  esta¬ 
blish,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  secret 
article  of  a  treaty,  and  were  they  to 
be  made  the  miserable  dependents 
of  a  miserable  dependent  ?  (Hear, 
hear  !)  If  the  Hanse  towns  were 
not  to  be  the  compensation,  of  what 
was  it  to  consist  ?  All  the  countries 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danish  domi¬ 
nions  might  be  under  no  unreason¬ 
able  apprehensions  that  they  were 
to  be  the  victims;  but  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  documents  now  required 
would  allay  the  apprehensions  of 


many,  though  it  would  place  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  the  fate  of  the  devoted 
country  that  was  to  form  the  equi¬ 
valent.  Was  Denmark  to  receive 
Bremen,  or  a  portion  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser  ?  Was  she  to  have  trrfhs- 
ferred  to  her  a  portion  of  the  late 
dominions  of  the  king  ?  Was  she 
to  obtain  a  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  ?  His  lordship  insist¬ 
ed  that  ministers  were  bound  to 
explain  this  mystery ;  a  principle 
so  horrible  as  that  contained  in  the 
Swedish  treaty  could  not  be  toa 
severely  canvassed  ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  government  to  show  the  precise 
nature  and  extent  of  the  engage¬ 
ments  by  which  they  had  pledged 
the  honour  and  character  of  the 
British  nation.  His  lordship  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  the  prince 
regent,  for  an  account  of  all  com¬ 
munications  that  had  taken  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  Den¬ 
mark  since  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  with  a  view  to  a  pacific 
arrangement  between  the  two  pow¬ 
ers. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  opposed 
the  motion,  and  it  was  negatived. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Sweden 
being  read, 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  and 
said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  form 
a  correct  judgement  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  Europe 
anterior  and  subsequent  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  at 
the  time  when  the  signatures  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  were  affixed.  Far 
from  thinking  that  the  conditions 
were  unwise  or  imprudent,  were 
the  occasion  again  to  offer  itself,  he 
should  recommend  that  a  similar 
compact  should  be  concluded,  since 

its 


its  provisions  were  founded  in  po¬ 
licy  and  justice.  It  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
general  condition  of  Europe  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  the  last  year. 
What,  he  would  ask,  were  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  all  men  at  the  period 
when  that  tremendous  storm  which 
had  since  burst  in  thunder,  hung 
threatening  over  Russia  ?  The  pre¬ 
parations  then  made  by  France — 
her  exertions  to  collect  an  over¬ 
whelming  force,  were  formidable 
almost  beyond  conception,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  which  all  her  previous 
armaments  against  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  were  trifling  expedi¬ 
tions.  For  three  years  they  had 
been  conducted;  and  it  wras  not  an 
exaggeration  to  assert,  that  the 
force  collected  did  not  amount  to 
less  than  half  a  million,  attended 
by  60,000  chosen  cavalry.  Prepa¬ 
rations  so  terrific  had  never  been 
made  by  any  power  or  combination 
of  powers  since,  the  creation  of  the 
world.  What,  he  inquired,  was  at 
that  time  the  universal  sentiment  ? 
As  the  storm  thickened  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  what  man  did  not  tremble 
for  the  fate  of  Russia  ?  what  heart 
did  not  shrink  with  despair  when 
it  contemplated  the  gigantic  powers 
of  Bonaparte  ?  Even  the  noble  lord 
opposite  (Grenville)  had  himself 
confessed  that  his  fears  would 
scarcely  allow  him  to  hope  ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  storm  dissipated 
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— when  he  beheld  the  sanguinary 
despot  defeated,  and  his  countless 
hosts  scattered  before  the  northern 
blasts,  did  he  not  admit  that  won¬ 
ders  had  been  achieved  ?  All  men 
who  knew  any  thing  were  aware 
that  the  existence  of  Russia  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  two  designs  :  — 1st,  a  peace  with 
Turkey — 2ndly,  an  alliance  with 
Sweden.  The  first  of  these  objects 


had  been  attained,  partly  through 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  as  to  the  second,  it  was  well 
known  that  France,  as  was  her  ob¬ 
vious  interest,  had  made  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  the  friendship  and 
aid  of  Sweden ;  first,  as  wras  the 
custom  of  Bonaparte,  by  threats, 
among  which  was  depriving  her  of 
Pomerania ;  and  last  by  promises, 
amon?  which  was  the  restoration  of 
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Finland.  It  uras  then  that  Sweden 
assumed  a  tone  highly  gratifying 
to  all  who  loved  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  some  persons  had 
complained  that  Russia  ought,  at 
that  juncture,  to  have  restored  Fin¬ 
land  to  Sweden.  His  lordship  knew 
that  certain  statesmen  attached  to 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh 
thought  that  many  of  the  territorial 
acquirements  made  by  Russia  with¬ 
in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
were  injurious  to  her  welfare  ;  but 
none  entertained  a  doubt  that  the 
possession  of  Finland  was  of  the 
most  material  importance  to  her 
prosperity.  With  respect  to  the 
situation  of  Sweden,  his  lordship 
put  it  to  any  man,  whether,  consi¬ 
dering  the  state  of  her  army,  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  the 
condition  of  her  revenue,  Sweden, 
by  embarking  in  what  some  might 
then  have  fairly  called  a  hopeless 
cause,  had  not  maintained  her  na¬ 
tional  honour, and  evinced  a  national 
spirit,  that  would  wring  silent  ap¬ 
plauses  even  from  the  hearts  of  her 
bitterest  enemies  ?  It  was  at  this 
period  that  a  treaty  was  signed  be¬ 
tween  Sweden  and  Russia,  (long 
before  Great  Britain  became  a  par¬ 
ty  to  the  compact,)  and  the  stipu¬ 
lation  was,  that  their  cause  should 
be  common,  on  condition  that  Rus¬ 
sia  should  aid  Sweden  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Norway  ;  and  after  that 
object  had  been  attained,  Sweden 
was  to  create  a  diversion  upon  the 

continent. 
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continent.  To  this  treaty  Great 
Britain  was  invited  to  accede,  and 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  three 
considerations  nautrally  presented 
themselves  : — 1st,  Were  Russia  and 
Sweden  morally  justified  in  enter¬ 
ing  into  that  engagement  ?  —2nd, 
Would  Great  Britain  have  been 
morally  justified  in  acceding  to  it 
under  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  then  placed  ? — 3rd,  Was 
that  treaty  in  favour  of,  or  in  op¬ 
position  to,  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  politically  considered  ?  His 
lordship  was  ready  to  maintain,  as 
to  the  first  point,  that  Sweden  and 
Russia  were  morally  justified ;  and 
to  this  point  he  was  anxious  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  noble  lords  op- 
'  posite ;  for  it  was  a  fact,  that  at 
that  time  Denmark  was'  actually 
co-operating  with  France  ;  she  had 
entered  into  the  confederacy  against 
Russia.  ( Hear ,  bear  !)  He  did  not 
mean  that  an  ancient  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  existed,  but  that 
a  new  engagementhad  been  entered 
into  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Copenhagen,  in  contemplation  of 
this  attack  upon  Russia,  by  which 
the  latter  was  bound  to  place  a 
corps  of  troops  at  the  disposal  of 
the  former,  to  line  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  to  be  stationed  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  or  in  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  Germany.  Was  not  this  as  com¬ 
plete  a  co-operation  and  alliance 
as  if  the  Danish  troops  had  actu¬ 
ally  marched  with  Bonaparte  to 
Smolensko,  and  from  thence  to 
Moscow  ?  ( Hear ,  bear  ! )  The  duchy 
of  Oldenburg  had  actually  been 
entered  by  Danish  troops,  as  a  part 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  Under 
these  circumstances,  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  Denmark,  pleaded  her  weak¬ 
ness:  but  that  excuse  must  apply 
equally  to  all  parties  ;  she  was  not 
to  talk  of  her  impotence  to  Great 
Britain,  while  she  employed  her 


strength  in  favour  of  our  enemies. 
His  lordship  was  willing,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  rest  the  whole  case  upon 
this  point,  that  when  Sweden  was 
combining  with  Russia,  Denmark 
was  combining  with  France,  actu¬ 
ally  aiding,  assisting,  abetting,  and 
supporting  her  in  the  tremendous 
struggle,  Hear ,  hear  ! )  The  noble 
lord  then  adverted  to  the  friendship 
shown  by  Sweden  for  Great  Britain 
after  the  convention  of  Tilsit,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  lost  Fin¬ 
land,  and  to  the  expedition  sent  out 
soon  afterwards  under  sir  John 
Moore  to  invade  Norway,  contend¬ 
ing  that  we  were  perfectly  justified 
in  making  common  cause  with 
Sweden  against  Denmark.  The 
next  point  to  be  considered  was, 
how  far  the  treaty  was  politic  and 
expedient  ?And  recollecting  the  ma¬ 
ritime  advantages  possessed  by  Nor¬ 
way,  the  excellent  naval  stores  she 
supplied,  it  was  an  object  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  (second  only  to 
the  cause  in  the  peninsula)  to  take 
care  that  that  country  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  power  whose  in¬ 
terest  it  was  to  be  independent  of 
France,  and  whose  local  situation 
enabled  her  to  maintain  that  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  it  could  not  be  de¬ 
nied  that  Sweden  was  least  under 
the  control  and  influence  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  {Heart  hear  !  from  tbe  opposi¬ 
tion  benches.')  The  noble  lords 
doubted  the  proposition,  but  he 
(lord  Liverpool)  was  ready  to  join 
issue  with  them  upon  the  point.  In 
every  point  of  view  his  lordship 
contended  that  this  country  was 
justified  in  its  accession  to  the  treaty 
by  which  Denmark  was  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  a  part  of  her  possessions. 
What,  he  enquired,  was  the  duty  of 
a  British  minister  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year  ?  Beyond  question,  to 
create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Rus¬ 
sia  upon  some  part  of  the  continent. 
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He  would  not  now  discuss,  whether 
the  state  of  our  armies  would  have 
rendered  that  practicable:  but  it 
ought  ever  to  be  a  main  object  ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  treaty 
with  Sweden  was  of  high  value  to 
the  common  cause.  The  stipula¬ 
tion,  however,  between  Sweden  and 
Russia  was,  that  a  large  body  of 
Russian  troops  stationed  in  Finland 
should  be  employed  to  attain  Swe¬ 
dish  objects.  Tn  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  the  affairs  of  Russia 
and  France  were  extremely  critical; 
Bonaparte  was  advancing  from 
Smoiensko  to  Moscow ;  and  con¬ 
scious  how  important  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  Alexander  were  the  forces  in 
Finland,  the  Swedish  government 
resigned  that  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  18,000  Russians  in  Finland 
were  permitted  to  join  general 
Wittgenstein.  To  this  liberality 
was,  in  his  lordship’s  opinion,  in  a 
great  degree  to  be  ascribed  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  French  army  on  the 
Beresina  ;  indeed  it  was  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  last  campaign,  the 
destruction  of  the  French  army, 
was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
zealous  and  energetic  co-operation 
of  Sweden.  She  had  defied  all  the 
foreign  threats,  had  resisted  all  the 
empty  promises,  and  made  common 
cause  with  Russia  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  defeat  of  the  common 
enemy.  His  lordship  was  happy 
to  say,  that  this  friendship  and  li¬ 
berality  were  duly  appreciated  by 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg!!.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  last  year,  negotiations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden  were 
commenced,  and  the  only  object 
was  to  provide  for  and  secure  the 
general  interests  of  the  contracting 
parties,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
that  noble  power,  the  pillar  of  free¬ 
dom  in  Europe,  which  had  so  glo¬ 


riously  supported  the  great  cause 
during  the  late  campaign.  There 
were  one  or  two  points  of  the  treaty, 
on  which  he  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  touch* 
It  had  been  long  in  contemplation 
to  add  another  island  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  colonial  possessions  of 
Sweden ;  and  of  all  the  islands 
which  were  in  our  possession,  there 
was  not  one  to  the  cession  of  which 
so  little  objection  could  apply  as  to 
that  of  Guadaloupe.  So  many  of 
the  sugar  islands  were  in  our  hands, 
that  it  was  necessary,  till  lately,  to 
prohibit  the  importation,  for  home 
consumption,  of  the  produce  of 
any  of  the  conquered  islands,  in 
justice  to  the  planters  of  our  own 
colonies ;  and  was  the  cession  of 
one  of  these  to  be  balanced  against 
the  advantages  which  would  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  opening  of  a  depot 
in  Sweden  for  the  manufactures 
and  other  produce  of  this  country? 
As  to  the  articles  respecting  the 
slave  trade,  it  had  been  judged  by 
some  persons  necessary,  and  by  all 
important, in  order  to  effect  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  this  traffic,  to  obtain  from 
foreign  powers  assurances  of  co¬ 
operation  in  suppressing  it.  There 
was  in  the  treaty  an  absolute  stipu¬ 
lation  for  this  ;  and  to  those  who 
knew  the  state  of  the  island  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  this  was  of  no  small 
importance.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  government  of  this  country  had 
shown  no  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  Denmark.  They  were  not 
unwilling  to  negotiate ;  but  the 
question  was  as  to  the  terms  :  they 
should  always  wish  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Denmark  on  just  and 
equitable  terms,  consistent  with  our 
engagements  with  other  powers. 
Fie  had  begun  by  calling  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  prospects  of  France, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
campaign ;  it  was  then  felt  that 
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the  fate  of  Europe  depended  on  the 
success  of  Russia.  But  what  was 
at  present  the  state  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  ?  Though  the  hopes  of  the 
most  sanguine  had  not  been  re¬ 
alized,  though  there  were  some 
events  which  might  be  recollected 
with  sorrow  ;  yet,  compared  with 
the  state  of  Europe  last  year,  it 
was  most  consolatory.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Russia  had  been  esta¬ 
blished,  and  the  successful  struggle 
of  the  two  northern  powers  had 
brought  to  destruction  the  mightiest 
army  which  had  ever  been  brought 
into  the  field :  and  though  the  re¬ 
action  had  been  formidable,  yet 
had  the  efforts  of  the  French  ruler 
been  marked  with  the  triumphs 
which  usually  marked  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  operations  ?  An 
attempt  to  reduce  the  French  power 
had  been  formerly  looked  on  as 
a  chimaera  :  this  idea  no  lonoer  ex- 
isted.  But  were  we  to  treat  in  the 
same  manner  those  who  submitted, 
and  those  who  resisted,  and  formi¬ 
dably  resisted,  this  -powder  ?  No. 
Those  who  assisted  in  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Europe  must  be  paid  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  submitted 
to  the  yoke.  This  wras  justice — 
this  was  policy.  They  had  seen  the 
effects  of  the  system  which  had 
been  endeavoured  to  be  put  into 
execution  to  exclude  us  from  the 
rights  of  civilized  nations  ;  this  sy¬ 
stem,  it  was  consolatory  to  reflect, 
had  been  got  rid  of,  and  the  mari¬ 
time  system  of  France  was  thus 
destroyed.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  moving  an  address  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  return¬ 
ing  thanks  to  his  royal  highness 
for  the  communication  of  the  treaty 
of  concert  and  subsidy  with  Swe¬ 
den,  and  giving  assurances  of  their 
support  to  his  royal  highness  in  ful¬ 
filling  his  stipulations. 

The  lords  Holland  and  Grey  op¬ 


posed  the  motion  in  most  argu¬ 
mentative  and  eloquent  speeches  ; 
but  upon  the  division  the  numbers 
were 

For  the  motion  140 

Against  77 

Majority  63 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
raising  of  the  supply  being  read, 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  on  the  same  day  rose. 
The  honourable  member  conceived, 
that  the  most  convenient  time  for 
taking  the  sense  of  the  house  on 
the  treaty  with  Sweden  was  the 
present,  on  the  motion  for  the 
speaker’s  leaving  the  chair.  It 
was  his  intention  to  move  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  prince  regent  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  done  consist¬ 
ently  with  honour  and  the  good 
faith  of  the  country.  He  believed 
that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  a 
treaty,  in  which  a  considerable 
cession  of  territory  had  been  made 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament 
without  consulting  them.  If  it  had 
been  merely  a  treaty  of  subsidy,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  after¬ 
wards  laid  before  a  committee ; 
but  this  was  a  treaty  of  cession  as 
well  as  a  treaty  of  subsidy.  He 
had  expected,  indeed,  that  his  ma- 
je*ty’s  ministers  would  have  moved 
an  address  upon  the  subject.  In 
the  other  house,  they  must  do  so, 
and  the  sense  of  that  house  would 
thus  b°  taken  upon  it.  But  here, 
where  ministers  declined  doing  so, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
this  circuitous  mode  of  proceeding. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
treaty  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
to  which  we  had  acceded,  was  the 
professed  object  of  it,  viz.  the  se¬ 
curing  reciprocally  our  several 
states  and  possessions  against  the 
common  enemy,  which  was  France. 
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In  the  course  of  the  last  war,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  certain  arrangements  were 
determined  on  between  France 
and  Russia,  which  were  not  known. 
Soon  after,  Russia  attacked  Swe¬ 
den,  and  conquered  Finland,  which 
had  been  long  a  favourite  object. 
Having  obtained  possession  of  Fin¬ 
land,  and  being  likely  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  a  new  war,  she  sought 
to  bring  over  and  conciliate  the 
power  from  whom  she  had  won 
Finland,  by  transferring  to  Sweden 
the  possessions  of  another  power. 
In  order  to  secure  this  object,  Rus¬ 
sia  entered  into  the  stipulations 
with  Sweden  contained  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  before  the  house.  By  these 
stipulations,  Sweden  was  to  be  in¬ 
demnified  by  the  acquisition  of 
Norway,  and  Russia  was  to  contri¬ 
bute  at  first  20,000  men,  and 
45,000  before  the  4th  of  August, 
1812,  to  insure  the  accomplishment 
of  the  design.  This  convention 
was  entered  into  at  Abo,  at  a  time 
(he  believed)  when  lord  Cathcart 
was  present.  Now,  what  were  the 
steps  taken  by  the  two  contract¬ 
ing  parties  to  make  Denmark  ac¬ 
cede  to  this  measure  ?  It  was  pre¬ 
tended,  that  as  Sweden  could  not 
safely  engage  in  the  common  cause 
while  Norway  stood  in  the  way, 
Russia  undertook  to  transfer  Nor¬ 
way  to  Sweden  by  military  force. 
But  this  force  was  not  to  be  used, 
“if  it  could  be  avoided.7’  Such 
were  the  words  of  the  treaty. 
"What  tenderness  of  heart,  what  de¬ 
licacy  of  language,  and  upright¬ 
ness  of  intention  !  They  were  not 
to  make  an  enemy  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  with  whom  they  had  no 
quarrel,  if  it  could  be  avoided  ;  but 
they  were  to  take  his  possessions 
from  him  by  force,  if  necessary. 
These  were  the  deliverers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  who,  for  purposes  of  their  own 
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ambition,  were  ready  to  dismem¬ 
ber  a  kingdom,  if  the  monarch, 
would  not  himself  voluntarily  yield 
up  his  own  rights  of  crown  !  Rus¬ 
sia  was  to  repress  the  ambition  of 
France  on  the  one  hand,  Germany 
was  to  be  protected,  Alexander  was 
called  the  liberator,  and  these  libe¬ 
rators  were  at  the  very  time  plan¬ 
ning  to  dismember  Germany,  in 
order  to  compensate  Denmark  for 
the  loss  of  that,  to  which  neither  of 
them  had  the  smallest  right.  And 
how  the  ministers  of  a  king  re¬ 
markable  for  sentiments  of  honour 
and  good  faith,  and  of  a  country 
engaged  in  a  long  and  bloody  war, 
the  burthens  of  which  we  bore 
lightly,  from  the  consciousness  that 
they  were  necessary  to  support 
the  rights  of  .kings  and  nations, 
could  advise  our  acceding  to  a 
treaty  like  the  present,  was  to  him 
inconceivable.  We  were,  however, 
to  be  made  a  party  to  this  atro¬ 
cious  and  abominable  transfer  of  a 
kingdom,  which  the  perpetrators 
have  the  face  to  tell  us,  is  “  to  be 
made  with  all  possible  regard  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of.  Nor¬ 
way.”  After  this,  what  claim 
could  Russia  have  to  the  support 
and  confidence  of  Europe  ?  Could 
she  hereafter  dare  to  talk  of  the 
rights  of  sovereigns,  or  the  law  of 
nations  ?  Her  treatment  of  Den¬ 
mark  v/as  marked  by  the  same 
unprincipled  and  flagitious  disre¬ 
gard  of  all  justice  as  the  partition 
of  Poland  had  been — that  fatal  par¬ 
tition  which  had  led  to  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
and  had  left  no  other  right  but  that 
of  the  strongest.  It  was  that  par¬ 
tition  which  still  gave  to  Bonaparte 
his  most  powerful  hold  over  the 
emperor  Alexander,  whom  he  con¬ 
stantly  terrified  with  the  doubtful 
allegiance  of  his  Polish  subjects. 
Such  was  the  treaty  itself  ;  and 
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now  what  was  the  express  purpose 
of  our  treaty  of  accession  ?  The 
contracting  parties  are  said  “  to 
be  penetrated  wi.h  the  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  of  close  concert,”  For 
what  purpose  ?  “  To  maintain  the 

independence  of  the  north,  and  to 
accelerate  peace.’7  The  first  ob¬ 
ject  we  are  to  accomplish  by  wrest¬ 
ing  its  territories  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  independent  of  the 
northern  powers,  and  we  are  to 
accelerate  peace  by  transferring 
Guadaloupe  to  Sweden  ;  a  measure 
which  would  at  any  lime  make 
war  inevitable,  even  if  we  were  at 
peace.  And  for  all  this  there  was 
no  motive,  no  excuse,  no  tempt¬ 
ation  arising  from  any  immediate 
interest,  or  from  the  narowest  views 
of  policy.  The  piinciple  of  this 
treaty  was  the  same  as  that  of  its 
true  and  legitimate  prototype,  the 
treaty  of  Poland.  But  the  advan¬ 
tages,  he  confessed,  were  not  the 
same.  For  what  we  gained  in  one 
way,  we  lost  in  another.  If  we 
gained  Sweden,  we  lost  Denmark, 
or  provoked  her  to  more  deter¬ 
mined  hostility.  The  only  justifi¬ 
able  end  of  war  was  the  attainment 
of  peace.  He  left  it  to  the  house 
to  judge,  how  far  the  partition  of 
Denmark  must  faciiitat'6  the'  re¬ 
turn  of  that  desirable  object  ?  The 
policy  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
treaty  was  only  equalled  by  the 
probity  which  had  dictated  the 
former.  But  it  is  said  we  do  not 
make  all  these  concessions  for 
nothing.  We  are  to  be  allowed 
a  right  of  entrepot  in  three  towns, 
Carlsham,  Gottenburgh,  and  Stral- 
sund.  And  for  how  long  a  pe¬ 
riod  ?  A  perpetuity  ?No  :  we  cede 
Norway  to  Sweden  for  ever,  and 
we  gain  a  right  of  entrepot  in  three 
towns  for  twenty  years,  a  right 
which  must  be  perfectly  superflu¬ 
ous  in  times  of  peace,  and  which 


we  cannot  exercise  in  times  of  war, 
and  which  therefore  must  at  all 
times  be  of  no  value  whatever. 
But  it  would  be  said,  that  it  was  an 
unusual  thing  for  parliament  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  in  concluding  treaties. 
It  was  unusual,  but  not  unprece¬ 
dented.  Or,  if  it  were  unprece¬ 
dented,  that  objection  might  ber 
answered,  for  the  treaty  was  itselff 
unprecedented.  He  did  not  mean,, 
however,  to  propose  the  withhold¬ 
ing  the  subsidy  ;  but  first  to  grant: 
it,  to  enable  the  prince  regent  to* 
fulfil  the  treaty,  if  necessary  ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  to  advise  him  to  • 
disengage  himself  from  its  stipula¬ 
tions  if  possible.  Fie  concluded 
with  moving  an  amendment  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
had  delivered  in  the  course  of  his 
speech. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  was 
not  bound  to  defend,  under  every 
point  of  view,  all  the  stipulations 
entered  into  between  the  courts  of 
St.  Petersburg)!  and  Stockholm. 
There  might  be  objections  in  point 
of  propriety  to  some  of  these  stipu¬ 
lations,  and  yet  me  British  engage¬ 
ments  perfectly  correct.  But  he 
was  not  disposed  to  shrink  from 
the  defence  of  the  conduct  adopted 
by  the  courts  in  question,  on  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case  ; 
and  he  thought  there  was  no  part 
of  the  conduct  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  more  unjustifiable, 
than  his  running  at  an  attack  of 
those  powers  without  having  taken 
the  pains  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information  on  the  subject.  The 
house  would  allow  him  to  recall  to 
their  recollection  other  events 
which  preceded  the  treaty  between 
Sweden  and  Russia.  On  the  eve 
of  that  engagement,  it  was  no 
secret  what  the  object  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  was  which  the  emperor  of 
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France  was  then  preparing.  The  way  was  in  the  hands  of  a  power, 
great  grievance  which  the  ruler  of  which,  from  her  continental  pos- 
France  alleged  against  the  courts  sessions,  was  necessarily  under  the 
of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Stockholm  control  of  France  ;  and  it  was  the 
was,  that  they  did  not  push  their  policy  of  the  North  to  exclude 
hostility  far  enough  against  us,  in  from  the  Baltic  the  power  and 
furtherance  of  his  views  to  accom-  influence  of  France.  Without  an 
plish  our  ruin.  This  was  not,  intimate  alliance  with  Sweden,  and 
however,  the  sole  object  of  his  go-  a  permanent  security  on  the  side 
ing  to  war  with  Russia.  He  was  of  Finland,  Russia  could  not  have 
stimulated  by  the  defeats  in  the  resisted  and  repelled  the  French  in 
peninsula,  which  had  tarnished  his  the  manner  she  did  ;  and  the  re¬ 
lustre,  and  he  sought  to  find  some  treat  from  Moscow,  though  it 
compensation  in  conquests  against  might  have  been  attended  with  loss 
the  great  power  of  the  North.  At  in  many  respects,  could  not  per- 
the  very  moment  when  he  made  haps  have  been  attended  with  loss 
this  demand  of  stricter  enforce-  of  reputation.  Fie  should  be  pre- 
ment  of  the  continental  system,  he  pared  to  defend  the  treaty  between 
was  himself  relaxing  it  for  his  own  Russia  and  Sweden  on  the  princi- 
advantage.  In  the  January  pre-  pies  of  self-defence.  The  character 
ceding  he  had  invaded  Swedish  of  Denmark  was  to  be  taken  into 
Pomerania.  He  afterwards  offered  account  ;  that  character  was  un¬ 
to  Sweden,  if  she  would  attack  veiled  in  1808,  when  she  issued  a 
Russia  with  40,000  men  by  the  way  declaration  of  war  against  Sweden, 
of  Finland,  that  he  would  support  altogether  uncalled  for  on  any 
Sweden  in  her  attempt  to  recover  justifiable  grounds,  and  merely  be- 
that  country.  Russia  could  hard-  cause  such  was  the  will  of  France, 
ly  be  supposed,  in  that  case,  well  Sweden  could  only  be  connected 
able  to  defend  Finland  at  a  mo-  with  France,  and  regain  possession 
ment  when  she  was  attacked  by  all  of  Finland,  or  stand  and  fall  with 
the  power  of  France  on  the  Vistula.  Russia.  She  chose  to  look  to  her 
He  was  ready  to  agree  that  a  de-  preservation,  by  seeing  herself  se- 
sire  of  territorial  acquisition,  di-  cure  on  this  side  of  the  Baltic,  with 
stinct  from  military  security,  was  an  alliance  with  the  great  military 
unwarrantable  ;  but  if  territorial  power  of  Russia  on  the  other  side, 
acquisition  had  been  the  object  of  and  not  to  rely  on  the  conduct  of 
Sweden,  it  would  have  been  more  a  timid  power  like  Denmark.  But 
advantageous  to  have  closed  with  though  he  felt  lit 1  Russia  and 
the  proposals  of  Bonaparte,  than  Sweden  were  justifiable  on  the 
to  have  entered  into  an  agreement  ground  of  self-defence,  anu  not  on 
with  Russia.  That  the  possession  the  base  principle  of  self-aggran- 
of  Norway  was  necessary  to  the  disement,  he  would  contend  that 
military  security  of  Sweden  in  case  Russia  had  then  just  cause  of  war 
of  variance  with  France,  was  a  against  Denmark,  because  Den- 
fact  which  could  be  easily  made  mark  had  done  that  which  was  a 
out.  It  was  only  in  1808  that  an  legal  cause  of  war.  At  the  period 
army  in  Norway  took  the  field,  alluded  to,  Denmark  was  not  called 
with  the  view  of  compelling  Swe-  on  to  send  her  troops  to  accompany 
den  to  accede  to  the  views  of  the  French  army,  but  to  furnish  \ 
France.  The  possession  of  Nor-  corps  to  occupy  the  shores  of  the 
1813.  M  Baltic, 
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Baltic,  from  which  the  French 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  to  the 
attack  of  Russia.  Oldenburg,  a 
territory  occupied  by  the  Danish 
troops,  was  a  territory  closely  con¬ 
nected  in  interest  and  feeling  with 
Russia.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  however,  that  the  engage¬ 
ment  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
was  solely  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  north  in  their  resist¬ 
ance  to  France  ;  for  Sweden,  if  she 
chooses,  may  be  an  independent 
power.  With  respect  to  the  share 
which  the  government  of  this 
country  had  in  this  affair,  he  would 
state  that  the  treaty  was  first  com¬ 
municated  to  this  country  early 
in  July  1812 ;  and  if  the  war  had 
not  exploded  in  the  North  against 
Russia,  he  believed  this  country 
never  would  have  heard  of  it,  and 
that  it  never  would  have  been 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  With  respect  to  Denmark, 
the  first  proposition  was  in  the 
month  of  February,  stating  that 
they  were  ready  to  negotiate  a  se¬ 
parate  peace  with  us.  But  what 
were  the  terms  of  their  proposal  ? 
Why,  a  surrender  of  all  our  con¬ 
quests  from  them,  and  also  of  their 
qavy.  Was  it  possible  that  they 
could  have  made  such  a  proposition 
with  any  hope  of  its  leading  to 
peace,  particularly  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  th:#  they  proposed  a 
separate  peace  ?  It  was  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  Denmark  expected  that 
we  should  treat  with  her  indepen¬ 
dently  of  our  allies.  But  even  six 
weeks  before  the  proposition  from 
that  countrv,  our  ambassador  at 
Stockholm  (Mr.  Thornton)  was 
empowered  to  treat  with  Denmark 
there,  but  conjointly  with  Russia 
and  Sweden.  This  proposal  was 
rejected  by  Denmark,  who  refused 
to  treat  with  us,  except  separately  ; 


which  clearly  showed  that  she  did 
not  wish  for  peace  with  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  besides  the  terms  already 
mentioned,  she  required  further, 
that  we  should  guaranty  the  whole 
of  her  posessions — among  the  rest, 
Norway.  As  Bonaparte  was 
aware  of  these  terms,  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  answer  which 
this  country  was  likely  to  give.  It 
was  not  true  that  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  or  our  treaty 
with  the  latter,  was  the  cause  that 
Denmark  at  present  was  an  enemy 
instead  of  an  ally.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  hy  saying,  if  the  conduct 
of  ministers  deserved  such  a  cen¬ 
sure  as  that  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  address,  that  they  were  unfit 
for  their  places.  He  must  there¬ 
fore  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  and  the  situa- 
ation  which  he  had  formerly  the 
honour  to  hold,  made  it  natural  for 
him  to  wish  to  give  his  opinion  to 
the  house  upon  the  present  ques¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  at  all  censure 
this  measure  on  the  ground  of  im¬ 
morality,  but  as  opposing  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace.  He  must  say,  also* 
that,  without  entertaining  any  illi¬ 
beral  suspicions,  he  thought  Eng¬ 
land  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  versatility  of  European  politics 
to  make  it  advisable  for  her  rather 
to  retain  Guadaloupe  for  some! 
time  in  her  own  hands ;  and  when 
it  was  considered  how  often  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  expressed 
his  attachment  to  France,  and  how 
often  he  had  even  expressed  his- 
wish  for  an  alliance  with  her,  h&' 
did  not  think  that  less  caution  was 
necessary  now  than  in  ordinary 
cases,  v  He  considered  that  this 
cession  might  be  a  material  obstacle 
to  a  peace.  Bonaparte  might 
make  the  restitution  of  it  a  point  of 
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honour  ;  and  if  we  were  bound  to 
guaranty  it  to  Sweden,  then  he 
might  insist  on  retaining  far  more 
than  its  value,  or  than  he  would  re* 
tain  if  itwas  to  begiven  up.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  repeating,  that  his  great 
objection  was  not  to  the  assisting 
Sweden  to  gain  military  possession 
of  Norway,  nor  to  the  cession  of  a 
colony  to  her  as  the  price  of  her 
active  co-operation  in  the  continen¬ 
tal  war  ;  but  to  the  principle  of 
guarantying,  what  we  had  no 
right  to  guaranty,  the  permanent 
possession  of  that  to  which  the 
right  had  not  been  established  by 
treaty. 

Mr.  Whitbread  denied  that,  in 
the  worst  times  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  he  had  heard  arguments 
more  hostile  to  good  government 
than  had  fallen  from  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman — the  diplomatist 
who  had  spoken  last — and  other 
honourable  gentlemen,  this  evening. 
As  well  might  France  say  that 
Ireland  was  disaffected  from  the 
government  of  this  country,  and 
that,  therefore,  she  was  warranted 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  that  country  to  Spain,  as 
we  were  warranted  in  saying  that 
Norway  was  not  well  affected  to 
Denmark,  and,  therefore,  that  we 
were  entitled  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
to  separate  her  from  Denmark,  and 
to  render  her  subject  to  Sweden. 
He  had  come  down  to  the  house 
full  of  all  those  prejudices  against 
the  treaty  which  it  was  naturally 
calculated  to  produce  ;  and  though 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had 
made  what  he  might  call  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  speech,  he  had  not 
taken  the  sting  out  of  it,  nor  en¬ 
abled  him  (Mr.  Whitbread)  to  say 
that  he  did  not  still  condemn  the 
treaty.  We  had  now  been  at  war 
for  twenty  years  in  the  struggle  in 
which  we  were  now  engaged,  and 


in  this  struggle  we  had  acted  va¬ 
rious  parts.  We  had  seen  Russia, 
without  complaint  or  remonstrance 
on  our  part,  not  like  a  friend,  but 
like  an  enemy  in  the  basest  manner, 
deprive  Sweden,  whom  we  now 
jointly  pretended  to  regard  as  a 
f  riend,  of  her  territory — taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  imbecile  state  of  that 
country  to  deprive  her  of  Finland. 
The  time  had  now  come  that  Rus¬ 
sia  was  afraid  of  the  encroachments 
of  France — it  then  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  to  endeavour  to  make 
up  a  friendship  with  Sweden  ;  but 
to  do  so,  she  did  not  say  that  she 
would  restore  to  Sweden  Finland, 
but  that  she  would  assist  Sweden 
in  wresting  Norway  from  Denmark. 
Did  any  man  suppose,  if  Russia 
had  been  willing  to  give  up  Fin¬ 
land  to  Sweden,  that  there  would 
have  been  any  necessity  to  procure 
the  accession  of  Sweden  to  the 
treaty  in  question,  to  rob  Denmark 
of  Norway  ?  He  conceived  the 
present  treaty  to  be  a  most  unwor¬ 
thy  act  of  diplomacy.  As  to  the 
panegyric  passed  by  the  noble  lord 
on  the  person  who  now  filled  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  he  did  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  it,  though  he  thought  it 
strange,  applied  as  it  was  to  .one 
who  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks, 
and  who  had  been  selected  by  the 
Swedish  people  to  fill  their  throne, 
in  imitation  of  the  glorious  exam¬ 
ple  set  them  by  this  country.  He 
was  happy  to  hear  the  person  al¬ 
luded  to  was  so  deserving  of  com¬ 
mendation  ;  but  he  would  rather 
not  have  seen  him  a  party  to  -such 
a  treaty,  to  which  he  (Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread)  could  not  give  his  support. 

The  house  then  divided -on  the 
original  motion — 

For  the  motion  -  -  -  1 15 

For  the  amendment  -  -  221* 

Majority  against  the  motion  109 
M  2  CHAR 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JD  elates  on  Mr.  Swan's  Motion  respecting  the  H elk  stone  Election— 6n  Lon? A. 
Hamilton's  Motion  for  the  Liberation  of  Grogan — on  Mr.  Creevey's Sentence 
for  a  Libel — on  Mr.  Wynne's  Motion  respecting  the  Orange  Lodges — on  Lord 
Boringdon' s  Bill  for  General  Vaccination — on  the  Vote  of  Credit — Mr. 
Whitbread's  Motion  to  purchase  Mr.  Hargrave' s  Library — Debates  oti 
Lord  Cochrane's  R  solutions  respecting  the.  Hardships  of  British  Seamen — 
Motion  of  Thanhs  to  Lord  Wellington  for  the  Victory  at  Vittoria ,  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  also  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


JUNE  21. < — Mr.  Swan  in  the 
house  of  commons  moved  that 
the  special  report  of  the  Helles- 
tone  election  committee  be  now 
read. 

The  report,  which  charged  the 
duke  of  Leeds  with  having  violated 
the  law  and  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  having  been  accordingly 
read, 

Mr.  Swan  said,  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  the  motion  which  he  was 
about  to  submit  to  the  house,  he 
had  no  political  interest  to  answer, 
and  no  resentments  to  gratify.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  had  de¬ 
clined  to  submit  any  motion  to  the 
house  on  the  report,  although  the 
majority  in  the  committee  was  11 
to  3.  The  house  ought  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee:  the  committee  were 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  those 
voters  who  had  benefited  by  the 
corrupt  influence  which  had  been 
proved  had  disfranchised  them¬ 
selves,  He  should  be  sorry  to  say 
any  thing  against  the  noble  duke 
alluded  to  in  the  report,  or  the  ho¬ 
nourable  members  returned ;  but 
he  conceived  it  incumbent  on  him 
in  this  case  to  lay  before  the  house 
the  nature  of  the  transactions  which 
had  taken  place,  and  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  the 
borough  of  Hellestone.  The 
learned  gentleman  proceeded  to 
©j>ser  ve,  that  three  of  the  aldermen, 


who  had  got  the  majority  of  influ¬ 
ence  into  their  own  hands,  ma¬ 
naged  that  influence  for  the  Gc-dol- 
phin  family,  which  family  had  in 
return  paid  the  parish  rates  of 
Hellestone  from  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  year  1804,  when, 
in  consequence  of  some  disagree¬ 
ment,  the  duke  of  Leeds  lost  the 
patronage  of  the  borough.  Then 
a  baronet,  who  was  understood  to 
think  that  the  best  plan  for  making 
his  way  to  the  house  was  (as  others 
wrere  supposed  to  have  done)  by 
the  possession  of  borough  patron¬ 
age,  became  patron  of  the  borough 
in  lieu  of  the  duke  of  Leeds.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  as  well  as  before  that: 
period,  it  was  notorious  that  the 
seats  were  sold  for  5000  guineas 
each ;  and  such  practices  took 
place,  as,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  in 
the  chair,  our  ancestors  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  very  mention  of. 
But  the  new  patron  (sir  C.  Haw¬ 
kins,  we  presume),  having  soon 
ceased  to  retain  his  influence,  in 
consequence  of  a  resolution  of  that 
house,  the  duke  of  Leeds  was  again 
invited  to  resume  the  patronage; 
which  invitation  his  grace  accepted, 
upon  the  terms  of  an  agreement, 
by  which  his  grace  became  pledged 
to  pay  the  town  rates  in  return  for 
the  power  of  nominating  the  repre¬ 
sentatives.  This  fact  was  proved 
before  the  committee ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult 
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suit  of  the  agreement  was  to  afford 
the  duke  of  Leeds  an  opportunity 
of  deriving  a  profit  of  800/.  a  year 
f  rom  the  patronage  of  the  borough, 
while  each  of  the  voters,  being  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  payment  of  town 
rates,  was  insomuch  bribed  to  vote 
for  the  members  recommended  by 
his  grace.  The  manner  of  ma- 
naging  the  patronage  of  this  bo. 
rough  he  thought  it  not  amiss  to 
describe  to  the  house,  because  it 
was  pretty  generally  the  system  in 
Cornish  boroughs.  The  patron 
was  not  allowed  to  have  any  direct 
connection  with  the  voters.  All 
the  patronage  was  distributed  by 
the  leading  members  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
their  own  consequence  in  th'Otjbo* 
rough,  and  to  render  the  voters 
dependent  on  themselves  alone. 
With  this  view  the  personal  inter¬ 
position  of  the  patron  was  studious¬ 
ly  excluded,  while  the  business  of 
the  borough  was  managed  by  those 
upon  whom  he  was  to  depend  for 
the  retention  of  his  influence  ;  every 
favour  he  grants  being  so  conveyed 
that  the  obligation  shall  be  felt 
rather  towards  the  agent  than  to¬ 
wards  the  principal  or  patron. 
And  by  whom  was  this  system  of 
cunning  and  corruption  arranged 
and  conducted  ?  Why,  chiefly  by 
clergymen. — Yes,  wherever  bribe¬ 
ry,  corruption,  treating,  intimida¬ 
tion,  or  political  persecution,  or  any 
species  of  undue  influence  or  dirty 
work,  was  to  be  managed,  the  cler¬ 
gy,  who  ought  to  shrink  from  and 
reprobate  such  practices,  were  the 
most  active  and  prominent  agent*, 
In  the  case  of  Penryn,  which  had 
so  justly  provoked  the  indignation 
of  that  house,  it  would  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  reverend  Mr.  Dillon 
was  a  principal  agent ;  in  the  case 
of  Tregony,  also,  a  clergyman  was 
among  the  foremost  in  delinquen¬ 


cy  ;  and  in  the  case  under  conside¬ 
ration,  he  found  the  reverend 
Messrs.  Trevelyan  and  Grylls 
among  the  most  active  in  the  works 
at  Hellestone.  Indeed  the  duke 
of  Leeds  lost  ground  considerably 
in  the  borough,  as  it  appeared, 
from  his  neglect  or  incapacity  to 
procure  a  living  for  the  son  of  a 
clergyman.  But  no  patron  could 
in  fact  retain  his  influence  in  a  Cor¬ 
nish  borough,  who  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  make  a  return  of  church 
patronage.  The  learned  member, 
adverting  to  the  case  of  Crogan, 
now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  for 
merely  offering  to  sell  a  seat, 
put  it  to  the  house  to  consider  whe¬ 
ther  the  distinct  agreement  of  the 
duke  of  Leeds,  stated  in  the  report 
before  the  house,  could  be  consist¬ 
ently  overlooked,  or  rather  whether 
it  was  not  deserving  of  exemplary 
punishment?  In  consequence  of 
this  agreement,  the  noble  duke 
introduced  Mr.  Hammersley  the 
banker,  and  Mr.  Home  the  bar¬ 
rister,  at  the  last  election,  by  a 
letter  under  his  grace’s  own  hand, 
addressed  to  the  mayor  of  the  bo¬ 
rough.  With  Crogan’s  exampi® 
then  in  view,  he  asked,  whether 
the  house  could,  with  due  regard 
to  consistency  of  character  and 
duty,  grant  impunity  to  the  duke 
of  Leeds  ?  In  fact,  if  it  were  not 
meant  that  rank  should  give  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  poverty  alone 
should  expose  a  criminal  to  the 
prosecution  of  that  house,  it  was 
impossible  to  let  the  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  Leeds,  in  this  case, 
escape  the  visitation  of  the  law  he 
had  so  seriously  offended.  The 
learned  gentleman  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  solicitor-general 
was  not  a  member  of  that  house, 
in  order  that  it  might  have  the 
advantage  of  that  learned  gentle¬ 
man’s  opinion,  which  he  knew  to 
M3  b  a 
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be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  view 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  of 
the  subject.  He  concluded  with 
moving,  that  the  attorney-general 
be  instructed  to  prosecute  the  said 
George-Frederick  duke  of  Leeds 
for  the  said  offence.  The  learned 
gentleman  added,  that  he  meant 
also  to  propose  the  prosecution  of 
lour  of  the  aldermen  concerned  in 
the  agreement  with  the  duke  of 
Leeds.  There  were  some  shades 
of  difference  in  favour  of  the  mayor, 
who  was  implicated  only  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent ;  from  that  considera¬ 
tion  he  thought  it  more  advantage¬ 
ous  for  justice,  rather  to  have  him 
brought  forward  as  a  witness,  than 
prosecuted  as  a  delinquent. 

The  motion  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  duke  of  Leeds  being  put, 

Mr.  Giddy  thought  that  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
he  had  ever  heard,  though  in  sub¬ 
stance  he  did  not  differ  from  the 
report  of  the  committee.  Had  he 
been  a  member  of  the  committee, 
he  should  have  concurred  in  the 
•  report,  agreeing,  as  he  did,  that 
the  transaction  alluded  to  was  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Knowing,  as  he  had 
done  from  his  youth,  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  implicated  in  the 
transaction  in  question,  and  highly 
as  their  general  character  was  en¬ 
titled  to  respect,  he  could  not  in 
that  house,  after  what  had  appear¬ 
ed,  stand  up  as  their  champion  cn 
the  present  occasion.  At  the  same 
time  he  did  not  think  this  a  case  in 
which  the  house  was  called  on  to 
interfere  in  the  manner  proposed. 
Independently  of  the  prosecution 
proposed,  the  house  had  in  their 
power  a  measure  to  which  he  could 
have  no  objection,  but  which  he 
should  be  rather  prepared  to  re¬ 


commend,  namely,  to  open  the? 
right  of  voting  in  the  borough  in 
question.  Of  amotion  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  early  in  the  next  session,  he 
had  no  objection  to  give  notice,  pro-  • 
vided  the  present  motion  should  be 
negatived. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  was  happy  to 
see  the  question  at  length  before 
the  house.  A  great  part  of  what 
he  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
state,  he  now  thought  was  com¬ 
pletely  uncalled  for,  after  the  re¬ 
solution  which  the  house  had  al¬ 
ready  adopted,  that  the  parties  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  orders  of  the  house,  and  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  freedom  of  election.  He 
wa'*' “never  more  astonished  in  his 
life  than  that,  after  such  a  resolution 
had  been  come  to  without  debate, 
the  honourable  member  (Giddy) 
should  have  opposed  the  motion 
for  a  prosecution.  In  doing  so,  he 
should  think  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  little  consulted  the  dignity, 
of  the  house.  If  they  were  to  agree 
to  negative  the  present  motion,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better, 
that  when  the  preceding  resolution 
was  moved,  they  had  at  once  got 
the  better  of  it,  by  agreeing  that  it 
should  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  day  three  months,  than  that 
they  should,  after  entering  the  no¬ 
tice  of  such  an  offence  on  their 
journals,  suffer  it  to  pass  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  resolution  they  had 
already  agreed  to  was  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  were  they  to  suffer  this 
to  pass  without  punishment  ?  He 
confessed  that  he  felt  for  the  noble 
duke,  knowing  as  he  did,  that 
though  his  family  had  bought  the 
borough,  they  had  not  sold  it  again, 
and  that  the  members  returned  for 
it  hitherto  had  come  uninfluenced. 
To  negative  the  present  motion,  he 
thought,  would  be  most  dangerous 

to 
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to  the  dignity  of  the  house.  The 
inode  now  proposed  was  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mode  of  proceeding.  Not  an 
instance  could  be  pointed  out  of  a 
case  of  corruption,  voted  to  be  so 
on  the  face  of  their  journals,  in 
which  they  had  not  proceeded  in 
this  manner.  Such  a  resolution  as 
that  which  they  had  now  passed, 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
their  journals  a  brutum  fulmen . 

Mr.  Tremayne  bore  testimony 
to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
clergy  in  Cornwall.  He  thought 
that  in  such  a  case  as  the  present 
the  punishment  ought  to  fall  on  the 
borough  itself,  which  had  gene¬ 
rally  sinned.  He  should  rather 
propose,  that  the  right  of  voting 
for  that  borough  should  be  thrown 
open  to  the  whole  freeholders  of 
the  hundred,  which  was  a  widely 
extended  district. 

Mr.  Brand  argued  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  motion.  What  had 
been  disclosed  in  the  course  of  it 
only  strengthened  his  conviction, 
that  inquiry  into  the  state  of  our 
representative  system  must  take 
place  sooner  or  later.  He  regret¬ 
ted  that  no  favourable  opportunity 
had  occurred  to  him  for  ' bringing 
before  the  house  this  session  the 
great  question  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  ;  and  yet  his  regret  was  some¬ 
what  diminished  when  he  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  present  question, 
though  so  long  deferred,  and  of 
which  such  repeated  notices  had 
been  given,  could  command  only 
so  thin  an  attendance.  He  antici¬ 
pated  with  pleasure  the  bill  to  be 
brought  in  by  an  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  (Mr.  D.  Giddy),  and  he  could 
wish  its  operation  to  be  to  throw 
open  the  borough  of  Hellestone 
amoug  the  surrounding  hundreds. 

Mr.  Bankes  doubted  whether,  if 
the  motion  were  carried,  and  the 
prosecution  instituted,  there  would 
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be  any  probability  of  its  success, 
from  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  must  be  founded  ; 
and  if  it  were  unsuccessful,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  its  failure  would  do 
more  injury  to  the  cause  of  reform 
in  general  than  the  practical  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  present  motion  could  do 
good. 

Mr.  Preston  took  the  same  view 
of  the  question  as  the  honourable 
member  who  preceded  him.  He 
doubted  whether  the  prosecution 
could  succeed.  He  should  there¬ 
fore  move,  as  an  amendment, 
“  That  the  house,  early  next  ses¬ 
sion,  would  take  into  its  considera¬ 
tion  the  state  of  the  borough  of 
Hellestone,  with  a  view  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  right  of  election  there.” 
The  amendment  being  seconded, 

Mr.  Astell,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  had  reported 
upon  the  Hellestone  election,  stated, 
that  in  the  committee  he  had  urg¬ 
ed  what  he  considered  as  reasons 
against  their  reporting  to  the  house 
in  the  way  they  had.  His  reasons 
were,  that  he  did  not  think  any 
success  could  attend  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  were  likely  to  be  had 
upon  it  in  that  house.  Those  rea¬ 
sons  were  now  strengthened,  and 
he  should  therefore  certainly  vote 
against  the  motion,  and  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  contended,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prove  any  cor¬ 
rupt  motive  in  the  parties  whose 
conduct  was  before  them.  Illegally 
they  certainly  had  acted,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  a  late  act  of  parliament ; 
though  previously  to  the  passing  of 
that  act,  perhaps  not  even  that  epi¬ 
thet  could  have  been  applied  to  the 
transaction.  He  had  pressed  this 
upon  the  committee,  and  they  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  malus  animus , 
and  therefore  the  word  corrupt  had 
M  been 
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been  left  out  of  the  report.  He 
thought  that  house  peculiarly  ill 
qualified  to  act  in  a  judicial  capa¬ 
city  ;  yet  something  it  must  do,  and 
he  should  willingly  vote  for  throw¬ 
ing  the  borough  open  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hundreds.  The  noble 
duke  whose  name  so  unfortunately 
appeared  in  the  transaction,  had 
acted  upon  an  hereditary  practice 
which  had  subsisted  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  on  that  ground 
he  should  certainly  vote  against 
the  motion. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  in 
one  view  of  the  question  there  could 
be  but  one  feeling  in  the  house,  and 
that  was,  that  nothing  personally 
attached  to  the  character  of  the 
noble  duke.  He  had  acted  merely 
upon  the  long-established  practice 
of  the  borough,  and  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  impute  corruption  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  the  house 
was  in  a  dilemma,  in  having  agreed 
to  the  resolution  of  their  commit¬ 
tee.  In  reference  to  an  objection 
that  had  been  started  by  an  ho¬ 
nourable  member  (Mr.  Bankes), 
he  owned  it  had  some  weight  with 
him  ;  #ut  if  he  were  thoroughly 
convinced  that  a  prosecution  could 
not  be  successful,  he  should  feel 
that  the  house  was  not  called  upon 
to  proceed  any  further. 

Mr.  Canning  said  they  ought  to 
be  guided  altogether  by  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  transaction.  If  it  were 
grossly  corrupt,  it  should  be  se¬ 
verely  animadverted  upon  ;  but  if 
illegality  was  all  that  belonged  to 
it,  they  should  look  rather  to  that 
remedy  which  would  visit  the  of¬ 
fence  where  the  criminality  chiefly 
lay,  and  take  away  that  franchise 
which  had  been  so  much  abused. 
No  person  could  read  the  evidence 
without  being  satisfied  that  no  soil 
or  stain  of  pecuniary  corruption 
could  attach  to  the  character  of  the 


noble  duke :  therefore,  so  far  as 
that  noble  personage  was  indivi¬ 
dually  concerned,  the  motion  seem¬ 
ed  unnecessary,  and  they  might 
safely  pass  it  by  as  one  that,  at  best, 
was  vindictive,  and  not  remedial. 
Upon  that  short  ground  he  should 
vote  for  the  amendment,  which 
went  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 

The  house  then  divided. 

On  the  question  that  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  motion — 

Ayes  52 

Noes  -  -  -  -  55 


Majority  for  the  amendment  3 

A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  and  was  carried  through  the 
house  of  commons,  but  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  lords. 

June  22. — Lord  A.  Hamilton 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to 
move  that  Thomas  Crogan,  con¬ 
fined  in  Newgate  by  order  of  the 
house,  for  having  corruptly  endea¬ 
voured  to  obtain  the  return  of  a 
member  for  the  borough  of  Tre- 
gony,  be  called  to  the  bar,  with  a 
view  to  his  being  discharged.  The 
noble  iord  argued,  in  support  of 
his  motion,  on  these  grounds  : — - 
1st,  That  there  was  an  utter  incon¬ 
sistency  in  continuing  in  confine¬ 
ment  Mr.  Crogan,  for  an  offence 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  passed  by  in  the  case  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  in  that 
of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  except  that 
in  this  latter  case  the  crime  had 
been  committed  which  Mr.  Crogan 
was  accused  of  having  attempted. 
— 2d,  That  the  house  had  gone 
beyond  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  house  having,  in  their  resolu¬ 
tion,  added  to  the  report  the  words 
“  openly  and  corruptly.” — 3d, That 
if  Mr.  Crogan  were  guilty,  (which 
his  lordship  did  not  believe,)  he  had 
already  been  sufficiently  punished, 

in 
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In  having  been  confined  in  Newgate 
nine  weeks,  and  for  part  of  that 
time  without  any  bed,  unless  he  had 
chosen  to  share  one  with  a  felon 
under  sentence  of  death. — 4  th,  That 
it  was  impossible  that  the  practice 
of  the  house,  of  refusing  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  person  in  confinement  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  petition  acknowledging 
his  offence,  could  be  adhered  to  in 
this  case  ;  for  Mr.  Crogan  could 
not  -comply  with  this  custom  with- 


consequence  of  whose  testimony  he 
had  been  committed,  even  setting 
aside  the  repugnance  he  must  na¬ 
turally  feel  against  acknowledging 
hinjself  guilty  of  an  offence  of  which 
he  was  conscious  he  was  innocent. 
The  noble  lord,  after  having  ably 
pressed  on  the  house  the  injustice  of 
continuing  Mr.  Crogan  in  confine¬ 
ment  under  these  circumstances, 
and  after  adverting  to  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  punishment 
and  the  offence,  in  cases  of  com¬ 
mitment  generally,  concluded  by 
making  his  motion,  that  he  be  li¬ 
berated  ;  which  was  carried. 

June  25. — Mr.  Creevey  began 
by  stating  that  he  never  had  any 
intention  of  complaining,  so  far  as 
he  himself  was  individually  con¬ 
cerned.  He  had  suffered  the  trial 
to  go  on,  and  he  had  let  it  come  to 
judgement  before  he  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  this  statement  upon 
a  case  which  affected  the  privileges 
of  every  present  and  every  future 
member  of  that  house.  He  would 
not  ask  the  house  to  come  to  any 
resolution  ;  but  he  would  mention, 
as  an  inducement  to  be  heard  pa¬ 
tiently,  that  this  was  the  first  case  in 
the  history  of  parliament,  of  any 
member  being  arraigned  and  con¬ 
demned  in  a  court  of  justice  for  any 
words  spoken  in  that  house,  al¬ 
though  they  might  be  afterwards 


printed  and  published.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  member  then  went  into  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  transac¬ 
tion,  recapitulating  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  they  had  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  course  of  the  judicial 
proceedings  had  upon  it.  Having 
gone  through  this  statement,  and 
contended  that,  in  declaring  his  opi¬ 
nions  in  his  place  as  a  member  of 
that  house,  he  was  not  amenable 
for  so  doing  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  court ;  he  illustrated  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  a  reference  to  several  cases 
of  impeachment  by  the  commons, 
and  among  others  to  that  of  lord 
Bacon,  asking,  how  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  any  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  who  con¬ 
ducted  that  impeachment,  to  have 
delivered  his  reasons  for  voting  in 
favour  of  it,  without  uttering  ex¬ 
pressions  which  would  be  defama¬ 
tory,  as  applicable  to  lord  Bacon  ? 
If  he  had  explained  on  the  hustings 
to  those  whose  representative  he 
wished  to  become,  why  he  had  vot¬ 
ed  in  that  house  for  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Hunt  for  peculation,  how  was 
it  possible  that  this  could  be  done 
without  defamatory  words  ?  and 
how,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  judges,  could  Mr. 
Hunt  be  prevented  from  calling 
him  (Mr.  C.)  to  account  in  a  court 
of  justice?  The  same  remarks  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  votes  in  the  cases  of  lord 
Melville  and  the  duke  of  York.  If 
he  went  to  his  constituents  with  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct  on  these 
occasions,  he  was  told  by  justice 
Le  Blanc,  that  its  being  a  bond Jidc 
representation  of  what  he  had  said 
in  that  house,  and  the  justice  of  the 
remarks,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question.  Such  a  doctrine  must 
cut  off  all  correspondence  between 
the  representative  and  his  consti¬ 
tuents — this,  too,  at  the  time  when 
Reports  were  permitted  by  the  prac¬ 
tice 
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tice  of  the  house :  so  that,  by  the 
judges’  law,  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  re¬ 
porters,  unless  they  chose  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the 
judges.  Thus  much  from  the  rea¬ 
son  of  the  case  (and  what  was  rea¬ 
son  was  said  to  be  law)  he  should 
infer,  that  it  was  impossible  that  a 
member  should  not  be  allowed  to 
give  a  bond jide  account  «f  his  con¬ 
duct  to  his  constituents ;  and  if  the 
account  were  not  a  bond  Jide  one,  it 
was  to  the  house  alone,  he  contend¬ 
ed,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
answer.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  went  at  large  into  the  practice 
of  parliament,  and  concluded  by 
proposing  his  resolution,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  narration  of  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  his  case,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it. 

Mr.  Bennet  seconded  the  motion. 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Mr.  C.  Wynne  said,  the  question 
for  the  house  to  consider,  was  sim¬ 
ply  this,  whether  any  member  of 
that  house  had  a  right  to  publish 
whatever  he  thought  proper,  as  a 
speech  spoken  by  him  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ?  for  to  this  extent  would  the 
privilege  claimed  by  his  honourable 
friend  go.  The  privilege  of  par¬ 
liament  implied  that  every  member 
should  have  full  and  uncontrolled 
libei  ty  of  speech  within  those  walls ; 
but  it  could  not  extend  to  any  thing 
said  or  published  beyond  them, 
without  giving  to  every  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  a  right  to 
libel  whom  he  pleased,  under  the 
pretence  of  discharging  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  duty.  This  had  been  the 
decided  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  than 
whom  there  was  no  man  who  bet¬ 
ter  understood  tie  privileges  of  par¬ 
liament,  or  who  was  more  attached 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Wynne  took  a  view  of  the  cases 
cited  by  his  honourable  friend. 


every  one  of  which,  he  thought, 
made  strongly  against  his  argu¬ 
ment.  The  case  of  lord  Abingdon, 
which  Mr.  Creevey  considered  as 
very  different  from  his  own,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  exactly  in  point. 
The  greatest  injury  that  could  be 
done  to  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
would  be  an  attempt  to  extend  them 
beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers. 

Several  other  members  spoke  on 
the  occasion,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
justify  the  argument  of  the  honour¬ 
able  mover.  [There  is  no  member 
of  that  house  for  whom  we  enter¬ 
tain  a  greater  respect  than  we  have 
for  Mr.  Creevey  ;  but,  in  this  case, 
we  are  quite  sure  his  conduct  was 
not  correct.  We  recollect  the  time 
when  a  member  of  that  house  ut¬ 
tered  one  of  the  wickedest  libels 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips 
of  any  man,  by  arraigning  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  a  number  of  persons,  as 
acquitted felons,  against  whose  lives 
a  most  foul  conspiracy  had  ^een 
contrived  ;  and  in  justification  of 
which  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
was  produced  :  and  would  it  have 
been  right  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  for  he  was,  we  believe, 
a  privy-councillor,  should  in  his 
cooler  moments  have  sanctioned  the 
publication  of  the  libel,  of  which 
he  was  probably  ashamed,  though 
he  had  not  honour  enough  to  re¬ 
tract  what  he  had  uttered  as  an 
ebullition  of  passion  or  phrensy  ?] 

Mr.  W.  Wynne  rose,  pursuant 
to  his  notice,  to  bring  before  the 
attention  of  the  house  the  formation 
of  a  society  which  existed  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
He  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  apo¬ 
logize  for  the  lateness  of  the  session, 
as  it  was  at  all  times  the  duty  of 
that  house  to  watch  over  the  public 
peace.  The  honourable  member 
then  proceeded  to  read  certain  parts 
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of  the  act  of  parliament  which  was 
passed  against  the  organisation  of 
illegal  societies  bound  together  by 
secret  oaths,  &c.  Such  societies, 
he  contended,  however  laudable  or 
however  harmless  their  original  ob¬ 
ject  might  be,  were  yet  always  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  perverted  from  their  pri¬ 
mary  purpose.  If  any  proof  were 
needed,  he  would  refer  the  house 
to  a  very  recent  proof — the  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  friendly  societies 
(founded  certainly  upon  a  merito¬ 
rious  principle  in  the  first  instance) 
had  in  fomenting  and  increasing 
the  disturbances  in  the  north  of 
England.  With  regard  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  institution  of  the  Orange  so¬ 
cieties,  he  should  say  but  little. 
They  originated  in  Ireland.  They 
took  their  rise  there  at  a  time  of 
great  public  tumult,  when  rebellion 
raged,  and  civil  security  was  en¬ 
dangered.  It  was  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  also,  that  there  was  no  act  in 
Ireland  to  suppress  or  check  such 
societies,  similar  to  what  existed  in 
this  country  ;  and  bearing  this  in 
mind,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
society  from  which  they  sprung,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  how  far  they 
were  defensible,  or  how  far  they 
were  not.  One  party  maintained 
that  they  were  founded  upon  an 
acknowledged  principle  of  right, 
while  another  as  strongly  urged  that 
nothing  more  decidedly  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  united  Irishmen 
than  the  example  and  influence  of 
these  Orange  societies.  Probably 
there  was  much  truth  in  both  opi¬ 
nions,  though  now,  when  that  coun¬ 
try  was  tranquil  and  undisturbed 
by  any  civil  or  religious  feuds,  he 
certainly  did  think  that  the  existence 
of  the  Orange  society  in  it  was  gr  eat¬ 
ly  prejudicial  to  the  public  peace. 
For  the  first  time,  however,  they 
were  now  proposed  to  be  establish¬ 
ed  in  this  country  j  and  certainly  it 


was  impossible  to  conceive  an  in¬ 
stitution  more  ill-timed  in  itself,  or 
more  mischievous  in  its  operation. 
It  was  fit  to  apprise  the  house  that 
much  of  what  he  intended  to  say 
had  been  rendered  unnecessary  by 
a  proceeding  adopted,he  supposed, 
by  the  members  themselves  of  those 
societies.  He  alluded  to  a  pamphlet 
which  had  been  freely  distributed 
in  the  lobby  of  the  house,  contain¬ 
ing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Orange  society ;  and  though  he 
might  doubt  the  propriety  of  such 
distribution  by  the  officers  of  that 
house,  yet  he  would  confess  it  gave 
him  some  satisfaction,  as  the  per¬ 
usal  of  that  pamphlet  would  put 
the  house  better  in  possession  of  the 
main  facts  he  wished  to  urge,  than 
could  have  been  accomplished  by 
any  detail  of  his  own.  At  the  time 
when  he  gave  his  notice  he  had 
founded  his  objections  upon  another 
pamphlet,  containing  an  account 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Orange  society,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  announced  that  a 
smaller  and  cheaper  edition  would 
soon  be  published,  which  might  be 
easily  dispersed  through  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  material, 
however,  to  mention  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  in  the  contents  of 
the  two  pamphlets,  the  latter  being 
apparently  more  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  general  circulation,  and 
for  producing  influence  upon  ordi¬ 
nary  minds.  In  this  pamphlet  the 
oath  differs  from  the  one  in  the 
larger  publication,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  specific  qualification: — “I  A. 
B.  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear, 
of  my  own  free  will  and  accord, 
that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  his  majesty  king 
George  III.  so  long  as  he  shall  up¬ 
hold  the  protestant  ascendancy,” 
See.  What  could  be  thought  of 
such  an  oath?  Conditional  allegi¬ 
ance  ! 
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ance  f— -loyalty  depending  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  protestant  as¬ 
cendancy  ! —  terms  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  this  country.  What  con¬ 
struction  would  necessarily  be  put 
upon  this  oath  ?  Would  not  every 
man  put  his  own  ?  And  in  that 
case,  might  not  every  one  consider 
himself  as  discharged  frofri  his 
allegiance,  supposing  the  royal 
assent  should  be  given,  as  he 
frasted  it  would  be  given,  to  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  Ro¬ 
man  catholics?  Such  would  infalli¬ 
bly  be  the  result  upon  weak  and 
ordinary  minds-.  The  next  oath 
to  which  the  member  swears,  is, 
that  he  “  never  will  reveal  either 
part  or  parts  of  what  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  him,  until  he  shall  be  duly 
authorized  so  to  do  by  the  proper 
authority  of  the  Orange  institu¬ 
tion.”  In  this  declaration  the  house 
could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  no 
salvo  was  made  for  legal  ex  and  na¬ 
tion  or  inquiry  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Another  instance  in  which  the  two 
pamphlets  differed,  occurred  in  the 
secretary’s  oath  ; — for  while,  in  the 
former  one,  the  oath  related  meie- 
ly  to  keeping  safe  the  papers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  lodge,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  not  lend  the  seal,  so 
that  it  might  be  affixed  to  any  forg¬ 
ed  papers  i  in  the  latter  the  oath 
included  a  declaration,  that  he 
(the  secretary)  “would  not  give 
any  copy  of  the  secret  articles  of 
the  lodge,  nor  lend  them  out  of  the 
lodge  ,”  &c.  Here,  again,  was  ma¬ 
nifestly  an  illegal  oath,  as  it  openly 
set  aside  the  authority  of  the  law 
and  the  power  of  a  court  of  justice. 
He  would  next  refer  to  the  means 
which  were  provided  for  establish¬ 
ing  those  societies  over  the  whole 
country.  It  appeared  that  Orange 
lodges  met  regularly  in  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Norwich,  Sunderland,  Dover, 


Chelmsford,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, . 
Sheffield,  Bury,  Halifax,  Exeter,. 
Plymouth,  Chester,  Cambridge,, 
Coventry,  Oldham,  and  many  of: 
the  smaller  towns.  The  publisher 
of  the  pamphlet,  also,  (Mr.  Stock- 
dale,  jun.)  was  the  person  to  give 
any  information  respecting  the  days 
of  meeting,  names  of  the  masters, 
&c.  to  any  Orangeman  or  person  t 
desirous  of  becoming  one.  Among 
the  names  of  high  rank,  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  there  were  some 
belonging  to  the  army  ;  but  if  any 
one  thing  could  be  more  subversive 
of  all  discipline  than  another,  it  was 
the  introduction  of  secret  societies 
among  the  military.  This  would 
he  true  of  any  such  institutions, 
framed  for  whatever  purpose  ;  but 
it  was  more  particularly  true  of  such 
as  had  political  objects  for  their 
basis.  He  would  not  detain  the 
house  any  longer,  but  should  con¬ 
clude  by  moving,  “  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  certain  illegal  so¬ 
cieties  under  the  denomination  of 
Orangemen.” 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  concurred  in  al¬ 
most  every  view  which  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  taken  of  the 
question.  If  such  oaths  as  had  been 
described  were  really  taken  by  any 
person  or  persons,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  their  illegality  ;  and 
he  trusted  the  discussion  of  that 
night  would  warn  the  unwary  of 
what  risk  they  ran  by  such  prac¬ 
tices.  The  law  had  positively  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  the  taking  of  any 
oath  not  required  by  law,  incurred 
all  the  penalties  enacted  against 
such  illegal  oath.  The  connection 
between  those  societies  and  the  ar¬ 
my,  he  considered  as  fraught  with 
the  utmost  possible  danger  to  the 
country.  It  did  not  appear,  by 
any  of  the  documents  referred  to, 
that  the  conditional  oath  of  alle- 
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glance  had  by  any  of  the  members  (Mr.  Wortley)  should  have  strag- 
been  taken  ;  and  although,  in  truth,  gled  into  the  discussion  of  the  friends 
it  was  an  infringement  of  the  law,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
yet  those  'who  were  guilty  of  it  were  have  accused  a  number  of  most  re- 
not  aware  that  they  were  committing  a  spectable  and  noble  individuals. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  who  had  dined  together  for  the  pro- 


crime. 


he  was  of  opinion,  that  every  object  motion  of  a  worthy  object,  of  ap- 
would  be  obtained  by  this  public  propriating  to  themselves  exclu- 
notice  and  general  reprobation  of  sively  the  title  of  friends  of  civil 
the  illegality  of  the  proceeding, 
without  a  special  interference  of  the 
house  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee.  He  therefore  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  other 
orders  of  the  day  be  read. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  said,  that 
this  subject  was  not  to  be  contem- 


and  religious  liberty.  Was  there 
any  crime  in  this  rational  assembly? 
When  they  had  dined  their  business 
was  concluded  ;  no  association  or 
club  was  formed  ;  no  oath  of  se¬ 
crecy  or  of  qualified  allegiance  was 
taken.  Had  not  the  honourable 
gentleman  dined  with  his  friends  on 


plated  as  a  mere  breach  of  the  law,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth -day 
which  might  be  punished  in  any  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  celebration  of  cer- 
our  courts  of  justice,  but  the  prin-  tain  political  principles  ?  and  why 
ciple  of  the  societies  themselves  were  not  the  friends  of  civil  and 
ought  to  be  condemned  with  the  religious  liberty  to  promote  their 
utmost  severity.  He  equally  dis-  laudable  designs  in  the  same  ra- 
approved  of  societies  of  a  contrary  tional  mode  ?  They  had  not  ap- 
tendency— -those  who  met  and  dined  propriated  to  themselves  exclusive- 
together,  and  claimed  exclusively  ly  the  title  ;  thank  God  !  they  were 
the  title  of  friends  of  civil  and  reli-  far  more  numerous  than  any  apart- 
gious  liberty.  He  censured  severely  ment  in  Europe  could  contain,  and 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  catholic  only  a  few  could  necessarily  be  ad- 
committee,  hostile  to  their  own  ob¬ 
ject,  and  disgusting  even  to  their 
friends.  The  resolutions  of  the 
catholic  bishops  were  still  more  dis¬ 
graceful  ;  and  if  the  catholic  bill 
had  been  now  before  the  house, 
they  would  see  sufficient  reason  to 
induce  him  to  insist  upon  a  clause 
giving  to  the  king  the  veto  on  their 
nomination. 


mitted. .  A  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  said  that  these  indivi¬ 
duals  had  formed  themselves  into 
clubs  unwarily.  Were  not  some 
of  the  members  noblemen  of  high 
rank  ?  Was  it  the  act  of  unwary 
men  to  write,  print,  and  circulate 
the  pamphlet  which  had  been  forced 
into  the  hand  of  every  member  ? 
The  opinions  it  contained  were  dis- 


Mr.  M‘Naughton  insisted  that  seminated  far  and  wide,  among  the 
these  societies  had  been  absolutely  private  soldiers  of  the  various  regi- 
necessary  in  Ireland,  for  the  pre-  ments :  instead  of  being  united  in 
servation  of  the  loyalists  of  the  king  one  cause,  they  were  divided  by 
against  rebels  ;  and  he  thought  that  religious  and  political  animosities 
it  would  be  extremely  severe  if  the  upon  subjects  which  they  never  tm- 
39th  Geo.  III.  passed  against  trai-  derstcod,  and  would  not  regard  but 
tors  should  be  applied  to  the  liege  for  the  interference  of  superiors, 
subjects  of  the  king.  They  formed  regular  deliberating, 

Mr.  Whitbread  expressed  his  sur-  debating  societies,  where  certain 
prise  that  an  honourable  gentleman  portions  of  men,  whose'  faith  was 
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not  perhaps  orthodox,  were  pro¬ 
scribed.  Tt  was  asserted  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of 
York  were  at  the  head  of  these 
clubs :  in  youthful  inexperience 
they  might  formerly  have  entered 
into  them  ;  but  were  they  now  to 
be  held  out  to  the  army,  to  the 
navy,  and  to  the  people,  as  indi¬ 
viduals  patronising  and  counte¬ 
nancing  their  worse  than  illegal 
proceedings  5  these  outrages  upon 
common  decency  and  common 
sense  ?  But  the,  members  of  these 
associations  were  to  be  pardoned, 
like  school-boys,  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  law,  because  they 
were  ignorant  that  they  were  doing 
wrong  ;  and  this  public  notice  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken,  it  was  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  would  subside.  The 
law  of  1799,  when  it  was  passed, 
was  executed  with  severity,  and 
why  was  it  now  to  be  relaxed  ?  were 
the  robes  of  a  peer  proof  against  the 
sword  of  justice  ?  was  there  a  ma¬ 
gic  charm  about  the  great  which 
bewildered  the  understanding,  and 
made  that  appear  in  them  a  virtue 
which  in  others  was  an  unpardon¬ 
able  crime  ?  The  blood  royal  was 
even  polluted  by  this  charge  ;  and 
far  from  the  promoters  ot  this  sy¬ 
stem  being  unwary,  in  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread’s  opinion,  they  were  dark, 
designing,  and  insidious. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  it  was  conso¬ 
latory  to  reflect  that  among  all  the 
digressions  which  they  had  that 
evening  witnessed,  no  one  had 
branched  into  any  such  anomaly  as 
to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  institutions  which  were 
the  subjects  of  their  discussion  ;  nor 
had  any  one  denied  that  those  who 
entered  into  its  full  design,  were 
guilty  of  an  attempt  against  the 
peace  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  said,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  general  wish  of 


the  house  he  should  withdraw  his 
motion.  The  unqualified  disavowal 
and  disapprobation  of  the  society 
in  question  rendered  reply  unne¬ 
cessary.  He  hoped  his  majesty’s 
ministers  would  be  alive  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  the  plan  of  these 
societies  into  execution. 

June  30. — Lord  Boringdon,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  rose  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  vaccina¬ 
tion  bill.  The  subject  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  ordinary  course  of  le¬ 
gislation  ;  but  to  say  that  the  house 
was  not  competent  to  legislate  in 
this  matter,  was  a  libel  upon  its 
dignity  and  an  insult  to  its  feelings. 
The  question  was  of  a  distinct  na¬ 
ture,  but  not  novel  in  its  principle. 
The  course  was  warranted  by  the 
whole  history  and  practice  of  our 
legislation.  It  might  perhaps  be 
said,  that  every  individual  had  a 
right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with 
his  own  person  and  property.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  language  of 
the  law ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
he  referred  to  the  law  by  which  a 
person  who  committed  suicide  was 
denied  the  benefit  of  Christian  bu¬ 
rial.  A  man  might  also  build  a 
house ;  but,  though  his  own  pro¬ 
perty,  he  could  not  set  fire  to  it 
without  rendering  himself  liable  to 
the  severest  punishment.  With  the 
same  view  he  adverted  to  the  laws 
respecting  quarantine,  which  were 
consolidated  in  the  45th  of  his 
majesty.  A  British  subject  going 
to  places  where  the  plague  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  returning  on  urgent 
business,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  remaining  40  days  in  some  place 
appointed  for  the  quarantine  before 
he  was  permitted  to  disembark. 
The  law  had  likewise  in  other  re¬ 
spects  provided  against  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  infectious  disorders,  as  would 
amply  appear  in  the  register  of 
writs ;  and  lord  Coke,  speaking  of 
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he  writs  upon  which  persons  might 
ie  imprisoned,  expressly  mentioned 
among  the  number  the  writ  de  le- 
:f)roso  am&vendo.  The  small-pox 
was  unquestionably  an  infectious 
disorder  ;  and  he  read  documents, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  owing 
to  the  constant  open  exposure  of 
those  who  were  inoculated  with  the 
small *pox,  in  all  the  stages  of  the 
disorder,  great  numbers  were  in¬ 
fected.  Of  the  deaths  in  London, 
one  out  of  every  ten  was  ascribed 
to  this  disease.  It  had  been  also 
calculated,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
century  the  disease  had  destroyed 
upwards  of  4,000,000  persons  in 
the  united  kingdoms.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  provisions  of  the 
present  bill  would  be  very  deserv¬ 
ing  of  consideration,  even  though 
vaccination  had  not  been  a  perfect 
preventive  —  subject,  perhaps,  to 
some  of  that  uncertainty  that  al¬ 
most  always  prevailed  in  human 
affairs:  bur  he  rested  the  bill  on 
two  facts — that  the  variolous  dis¬ 
order  was  infectious,  and  that  the 
vaccination  was  a  complete  preser¬ 
vative.  The  first  fact  was  notori¬ 
ous  }  and  as  to  the  second,  he  read 
a  report  of  the  vaccine  institution, 
and  adverted  to  the  opinions  of  the 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  the  capitals  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms,  in  corroboration  of  his  state* 
ment.  He  then  stated,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  drop  two  clauses  of  the 
bill,  and  to  add  two  or  three  others. 
One  of  these  was,  that  whenever  a 
person  was  inoculated,  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  A  noble  lord  (  Redesdale) 
had  said,  that  the  parochial  clergy 
neglected  their  religious  employ¬ 
ments,  and  sought  the  amusements 
of  market-towns  ;  a  charge  that  he 
could  n~>t,  from  any  experience  of 
his  own,  think  very  just :  but  he 
should  think  the  clergy  very  negli¬ 


gent  of  their  duties,  if  they  should 
refuse  to  take  a  little  trouble4  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  matter  of  so  much  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  health  and  lives  of 
their  parishioners. 

The  lord  chancellor  wished  that 
the  bill  should  be  withdrawn  and 
another  presented,  as  the  alterations 
confessedly  to  be  made  by  the  noble 
lord  were  more  numerous  than  the. 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Boringdon  agreed  to  with¬ 
draw  the  bill,  but  promised  to  bring 
it  forward  next  session. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed, 
that  the  whole  that  was  intended  to 
be  done  by  this  bill  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  spreading  of  infectious 
diseases,  might  be  done  already  by 
the  common  law.  All  those  spread¬ 
ing,  or  contributing  to  the  spread¬ 
ing,  of  such  diseases  might  be  in¬ 
dicted  and  visited  with  severe  pu¬ 
nishment.  This  bill  rather  nar¬ 
rowed  than  extended  the  operation 
of  the  common  law.  He  thought 
that  experiment  might  be  tried,  as 
he  considered  that  vaccination 
might,  on  the  whole,  do  good. 
Though  he  did  not  think  it  a  com¬ 
plete  preservative  from  the  infec¬ 
tion,  he  thought  it  a  good  thing ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  had  al¬ 
ready  vaccinated  eight  children. 
With  regard  to  the  provision  fot; 
putting  a  red  flag  at  the  tops  of 
houses  where  any  of  the  inmates 
had  been  inoculated  with  the  small¬ 
pox,  and  which  might  be  called 
the  ornamental  part  of  the  bill,  as 
that  had  been  abandoned,  he  would 
say  nothing  further  about  it :  but 
as  every  thing  that  was  intended  by 
the  bill  was  much  better  done  by 
the  common  law,  he  saw  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  i’t  at  all. 

June  80. — In  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  on  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  prince  regent’s  message  re¬ 
specting  the  vote  of  credit  being 
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brought  lip,  Mr.  Whitbread  thought 
he  might  as  well  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  offering  the  few  observations 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  house  now, 
intending,  when  the  resolutions 
were  agreed  to,  to  move  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
now  came  to  them  to  call  for  a  sum, 
as  a  vote  of  credit,  targe  beyond  all 
example,  amounting  as  it  did  to  no 
less  than  5,000,000/.  In  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  a  vote  of  credit  for  3,000,000/. 
was  called  for.  This  was  thought 
an  excessively  large  sum,  but  it 
was  not  then  calculated  that  the 
army  extraordinaries  would  fall 
short  as  they  had  done.  This  year 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  to 
guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  circumstance,  had  taken  a 
frightfully  large  sum  for  the  army 
extraordinaries;  and  now,  to  close 
this  scene  of  unparalleled  expense 
in  a  suitable  manner,  they  were 
called  upon  to  give  5,000,000/.  as 
a  vote  of  credit.  It  wrould  be  a 
vain  compliment,  were  he  to  say  he 
was  content  to  trust  them  with  so 
large  a  sum  ;  but  as  he  could  not 
hope  to  induce  the  house  to  with¬ 
hold  any  part  of  it  from  them,  or 
to  withdraw  their  confidence  from 
them  altogether,  he  should  not  di¬ 
vide  the  house  on  the  amendment 
which  he  proposed  to  offer.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  he  had 
proposed  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  bring  it 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
house.  Events  afterwards  oc¬ 
curred,  which  had  not  entered  into 
his  contemplation,  and  which  no  hu¬ 
man  being  could  have  looked  for  : 
— the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  destruction  of  hisarmy, which  was 
so  complete,  that  no  human  being 


could  have  calculated  on  it,  that  n*» 
human  means  could  have  effected 
it,  caused  such  a  change  in  Europe, 
that,  unwilling  to  fetter  ministers 
in  discussions  in  which  they  might 
engage,  he  had  abstained  from 
carrying  his  intentions  into  effect. 
Instead  of  pursuing  that  plan  which 
he  had  hoped  to  see  adopted,  the 
belligerents  had  advanced,  seem¬ 
ingly  resolved  still  further  to  re¬ 
duce  the  power  of  France  by  force. 
This  course  they  had  adopted,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeking  |to  effect  a  peace. 
They  advanced  in  the  vain  hope, 
that  as  Bonaparte  had  experienced! 
an  overthrow  he  had  lost  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
make  another  great  effort  to  restore 
himself  to  his  former  greatness. 
When  he  saw  this,  and  when  Bo¬ 
naparte  and  his  armies  were  still 
pursued  by  the  Russians,  he  had 
again  contemplated  the  necessity  o£ 
calling  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  the  subject  of  peace,  in  order  to 
see  if  some  advantage  might  not  be 
taken  of  the  state  of  things  at  that 
eventful  crisis.  Again  it  was  found 
that  Bonaparte,  instead  of  having 
lost  his  power,  wras  still  as  potent  as 
ever  ;  that  his  people,  instead  of 
being  unwilling  to  obey  his  orders, 
made  a  more  gigantic  effort  in  his 
cause  than  any  they  had  made  since 
the  period  of  the  revolution.  The 
Russian  armies,  after  pursuing  the 
enemy  to  the  Rhine,  had  there  been 
encountered  by  fresh  levies  from 
France,  and  forced  by  them  to  fall 
back  ;  for  no  one  should  persuade 
him  that  they  had  not  been  obliged 
to  retire,  as  he  could  not  believe 
they  would  have  advanced  before 
only  to  retreat.  When  after  tw7o 
bloody  battles  they  were  forced  to 
give  way,  to  retire  behind  the  Elbe, 
and  fall  back  as  far  as  the  Oder,  he 
had  then  again  thought  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  that  sc 
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much  wished  for — peace,  when 
news  arrived  of  the  armistice  which 
had  been  concluded  in  Germany, 
and  he  again  abandoned  the  design 
he  had  formed.  It  had  appeared 
almost  impossible  to  doubt  of  this 
country  gaining  some  advantage 
from  what  had  taken  place,  when 
it  was  found  how  inextricably  she 
had  been  involved  hy  the  treaty 
with  Sweden.  He  had  abstained 
from  interfering  as  he  had  intended 
to  do ;  but  now,  as  soon  as  the  re¬ 
solutions  were  passed,  he  should 
submit  an  addition  to  the  report,  in 
order  to  record  on  their  journals 
the  sense  he  had  of  the  course 
which  this  country  ought  to  pursue. 
He  hoped  the  armistice  would  lead 
to  a  peace  ornthe  continent,  and  he 
hoped  (but  he  was  not  confident) 
that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s 
would  become  a  party  to  it.  Want¬ 
ing  confidence,  however,  as  he  did 
in  them  when  the  vote  was  agreed 
to,  he  should  move — that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
assuring  his  royal  highness,  that  in 
granting  the  unexampled  sum  now 
voted,  they  did  it  in  the  full  expec¬ 
tation,  and  the  confident  hope,  that 
his  royal  highness  would  seize  on 
the  first  opportunity  to  make  a 
peace  with  his  majesty’s  enemies, 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  without  endangering 
our  allies,  in  order  to  manifest  to 
all  Europe  the  views  by  which  he 
was  actuated,  and  to  prove  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  protract  the  war,  or 
to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  return  of  peace/’ 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  ready  to 
admit  that  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  set  out  by  stating, 
namely,  that  the  vote  of  credit  now 
called  for  ,was  unexampled  in  its 
amount,  and  that  the  army  ej- 
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traordinaries  were  greatly  increas¬ 
ed,  to  meet  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times ;  and  admitting 
these  facts,  he  was  prepared  to  con¬ 
tend  that  they  were  as  honourable 
and  as  splendid  exertions  for  the 
public  good,  as  had  ever  been  made 
by  parliament.  He  thought  the 
honourable  gentleman,  feeling  as  he 
did  on  the  subject  of  peace,  had 
displayed  as  much  forbearance 
throughout  the  subject  as  could  be 
expected  from  any  one.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  charge  preferred  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  against 
ministers,  for  not  attempting  to 
negotiate  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Bonaparte’s  army 
in  Russia,  he  must  know,  unless 
he  was  deaf  to  all  that  was  hostile 
to  his  opinions,  that  a  fortnight 
had  hardly  elapsed  after  the  return 
of  Bonaparte  from  Russia,  when 
he  caused  it  to  be  stated  in  a  formal 
instrument  then  made  public,  that 
France  would  make  no  peace  but 
on  the  principles  avowed  before, 
and  communicated  to  this  country, 
which  could  not  be  listened  to  con¬ 
sistently  with  its  honour  and  en¬ 
gagements,  one  of  which,  it  would 
be  remembered,  was,  that  his  dy¬ 
nasty  should  reign  in  Spain.  He 
hoped,  in  stating  this,  it  would  be 
clear  that  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  made  out  no  prima  facie 
case,  on  which  he  had  a  right  to  ac¬ 
cuse  ministers  of  an  unfair  indispo¬ 
sition  towards  peace,  when  it  could 
be  obtained  without  sacrificing  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  country. 
He  concluded  by  putting  a  negative 
on  the  address  ;  which  was  carried. 

July  1. — Mr.  Whitbread  in  the 
house  of  commons  rose  to  state  to 
the  house,  that  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  them  had  met,  and  exa¬ 
mined  witnesses  respecting  the  na¬ 
ture  and  value  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts  of  Mr.  Hargrave. 
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Many  of  his  books  were  enriched 
with  notes,  which  were  extremely 
valuable,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  the  most  competent 
judges ;  and  it  was  conceived  that 
the  books  and  manuscripts  would 
be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  public, 
if  deposited  in  the  library  of  Lin* 
coin’s  Inn.  It  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  say  any  thing  respecting 
Mr.  Hargrave's  learning  and  cha¬ 
racter.  There  was  not  a  lawyer  in 
England  who  would  not  he  ready 
to  bear  testimony  to  his  great  erudi¬ 
tion,  abilities,  and  industry.  Mr, 
Whitbread  concluded  his  speech  by 
quoting,  from  a  recent  learned 
publication,  £Maddock’s  Life  of 
Lord  Somers,  p.  142],  a  passage 
concerning  Mr.  Hargrave,  which, 
Mr.  Whitbr  ead  said,  was  quite  con¬ 
genial  with  his  own  sentiments. 
“See  what  Mr.  Hargrave  says  in 
his  interesting  and  lealned  preface 
to  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  work  on 
Judicature  in  Parliament,  p.  14.  I 
quote  that  preface  with  additional 
pleasure,  since  it  uffdrds  mean  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hargrave.  When  I 
reflect  upon  his  profound,  his  use¬ 
ful,  his  infinite  labours,  his  gentle 
manners,  his  pure,  disinterested, 
and  patriotic  mind,  he  seems  to  me 
to  rank  amongst  the  greatest  bene¬ 
factors  of  his  country.”  Lie  should 
content  himself  with  moving  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appropriate  8000/,  out  of 
the  civil  list  revenue,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  books  and  manuscripts 
of  Francis  Hargrave,  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  counsel ;  which  was  agreed 
to. 

July  5. — Lord  Cochrane,  in  pur- 
suance-of  a  notice  he  had  given, 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  a  variety  of  evils  and  hard¬ 
ships  which  existed  in  the  naval  ser* 


vice.  He  did  not  wish  to  detail 
the  house  by  any  lengthened  re¬ 
marks  on  the  nature  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  which  he  had  to  complain; 
but  preferred  bringing  them  for¬ 
ward  in  the  shape  of  clear  and  spe¬ 
cific  resolutions,  settingforth,  under 
distinct  views,  the  various  grounds 
against  which  he  had  to  remon¬ 
strate,  and  for  the  redress  of  which 
he  trusted  a  full  and  efficient  re¬ 
medy  would  be  adopted.  That 
remedy  would,  he  apprehended,  be 
principally  found  in  the  limitatiorf 
of  the  duration  of  service,  which 
was  at  present  extended  to  a  pain¬ 
ful  and  afflicting  period.  His  lord=» 
ship  then  proceeded  to  read  a  long 
series  of  resolutions,  reciting  the 
instances  of  complaint  and  hard¬ 
ships  which  called  loudly  for  the 
interposition  of  parliament.  The 
resolutions  began  with  stating,  that 
the  honour  of  his  majesty’s  crown, 
the  glory  of  the  country,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state,  were  connected 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  ;  that  although 
the  valour,  skill,  and  spirit  of  that 
navy  had,  in  all  former  times,  been 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
splendour  of  its  achievements,  yet 
it  had  of  late,  in  the  actual  war 
with  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
suffered  defeat,  disaster,  and  dis¬ 
grace;  that  notwithstanding  these  i 
failures  and  misfortunes,  they  were  , 
not  caused  by  any  superiority  of 
s'kill  or  weight  of  metal  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  but  were  in  reality  to, 
be  ascribed  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  duty  oi  the  naval  service  was 
conducted,  and  to  the  want  of  care 
which  prevailed  in  providing  forr 
the  health  of  the  petty  officers  and 
men  ;  that  they  were  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  decayed  and  heartless 
state  of  the  crews,  compared  with 
their  former  state  of  energy,  and 
compared  with  the  vigour  and 
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freshness  of  the  enemy’s  men.  The 
principal  remedy  he  had  to  propose 
was  the  limitation  of  the  duration 
of  service,  with  suitable  rewards 
out  of  the  droits  of  admiralty, 
which  might  be  applied  to  that 
purpose  with  peculiar  propriety* 
inasmuch  as  they  resulted  from, 
and  were  the  fruits  of*  the  bravery 
©f  the  men.  He  assured  the 
house,  that  he  had  not  introduced 
into  the  resolutions  any  single  state¬ 
ment  the  truth  of  which  he  was 
not  ready  to  establish  by  evidence 
at  their  bar ;  and  lie  solemnly 
pledged  himself,  were  the  inquiry 
entered  into,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  evils  complained  of.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  resolutions  be  read. 

The  resolutions  were  accordingly 
read  from  the  chair, 

Mr.  Croker  observed,  that  under 
all  the  extraordinary  features  which 
characterized  the  resolutions  now 
submitted  to  the  house,  it  would 
|jave  been  but  fair  in  the  noble  lord 
tb  have  communicated  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  them  to  the  persons  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  navy. 
The  noble  lord  would  then  have 
had  every  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  ventured  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  house,  and  of  ascertaining 
facts,  of  which  it  appeared,,  to  say 
no  worse  of  his  information,  he 
knew  little  or  nothing.  If  he  was 
not  very  much  mistaken  in  his  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  substance  of  the 
resolutions,  he  felt  himself  justified 
in  saying,  that  the  only  one  which 
could  meet  with  his  assent,  or  the 
assent  of  any  other  man  in  the 
house,  was  the  first,  stating  the 
honour  of  his  majesty's  crown,  the 
glory  of  the  country,  and  the  safety 
of  the  state,  to  depend  upon  the 
skill,  the  valour,  and  the  intrepi¬ 
dity  of  our  navy.  There  was  not 


another  resolution  of  the  noble  lord, 
which  was  not  obviously  grounded 
on  absolute  misrepresentation,  or 
most  grossly  exaggerated.  He 
could,  he  believed,  assert  without 
the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no 
person  in  that  house  or  in  the 
country,  except  the  noble  lord  him¬ 
self,  ever  thought  of  attributing 
the  captures  made  from  us  by  the 
Americans  to  the  despondent  spi¬ 
rits  and  heartless  state  of  our  crews* 
and  not  to  the  superior  dimensions 
and  weight  of  metal  of  the  enemy’s 
ships.  What  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence,  were  the  noble  lord’s  as¬ 
sertions  to  be  admitted  by  the 
house  ?  What  was  the  fact  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Java  and  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  ?  Were  the  brave  and  gallant 
men  who  fought  the  Macedonian 
against  an  overbearing  superiority^ 
of  size  and  numbers,  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  of  metal,  de¬ 
spondent,  faint,  and  heartless  ? 
The  Macedonian  had  been  fought 
with  such  determined  gallantry, 
and  such  persevering  intrepidity, 
as  to  give  to  the  officers  and  men 
an  honour  that  was  as  justly  merited 
as  it  was  pure  and  untainted,  and 
it  was  only  now  attempted  to  be 
blown  upon  by  the  noble  lord.  He 
would  state  one  fact  respecting  the 
courageous  and  dauntless  character 
maintained  by  the  crew  of  that  ves¬ 
sel  in  the  very  extremity  and  crisis 
of  danger  :  immediately  before  the 
surrender  of  the  Macedonian,  loud, 
cordial,  and  repeated  cheering- was 
given.  He  could  not  better  describe 
the  nature  of  these  cheers,  nor  more 
adequately  praise  the  noble  spirit 
displayed  by  the  crew  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  than  by  assuring  the  house, 
that  the  cheering  arose  from  the 
cockpit ;  and  the  wounde^Jand  the 
dying  were  those  who  first  raised 
the  patriotic  shouts.  Would  the 
noble  lord  call  those  men  depressed 
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and  heartless,  who  were  not  only 
susceptible  of  such  manly  and  ge¬ 
nerous  feelings,  but  who  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  to  them,  even  in 
the  bitter  moments  of  bodily  an¬ 
guish  and  inevitable  death,  the 
energetic  tone  and  expression  so 
truly  characteristic  of  British  sea¬ 
men  ?  A  right  honourable  friend 
near  him  had  suggested  another 
memorable  proof  of  what  the  noble 
lord  might,  if  he  pleased,  call  the 
wretched  and  heartless  state  of  our 
crews,  and  he  thanked  his  right 
honourable  friend  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  He  alluded  to  the  ‘gallant 
fight  maintained  by  the  Java.  John 
Humble,  the  boatswain  of  that 
ship,  was  perhaps  one  of  those 
seamen  who,  according  to  the  noble 
lord’s  statements,  were  dishearten¬ 
ed,  and  lost  their  spirit  and  ener¬ 
gies,  in  consequence  of  the  oppres¬ 
sions  and  privations  they  had  suf¬ 
fered.  What  was  the  conduct  of 
this  disheartened  seaman  ?  Having 
been  severely  wounded,  he  went 
below;  shortly  afterwards  returned 
upon  deck,  and  with  the  tourniquet 
on  his  arm,  which  he  said  he  had 
put  to  rights,  he  was, seen  cheering 
of  the  boarders  with  his  pipe.  Was 
this  a  proof  with  the  noble  lord  of 
the  decayed  and  heartless  state  of 
our  petty  officers  and  seamen  ?  If 
it  was,  the  noble  lord  might  be 
well  grounded  in  his  resolutions; 
for  he  could  assure  him  that  there 
were  not  only  numerous  testimonies 
of  a  similar  kind,  bi\t  that  many 
more  of  our  disheartened  seamen 
were  ready  to  emulate  them.  But 
he  probably  appealed  in  vain  to  the 
feelings  of  the  noble  lord.  It  was 
for  the  house  and  for  the  country  to 
feel,  to  admire,  and  appreciate 
those  instances  of  devotion  and 
magnanimity  which  so  frequently 
‘  exalted  the  British  seaman  to  the 
rank  of  a  hero,  and  placed  him  on 


the  pinnacle  of  immortal  honour 
and  glory.  The  noble  lord,  among 
his  other  misrepresentations,  had 
said,  that  there  was  no  promotion 
to  be  obtained  in  the  navy  but  by 
the  wages  of  corruption.  If  such 
were  the  real  opinion  of  the  noble, 
lord,  was  he  not  1  airly  borne  out 
in  putting  a  few  questions  to  the 
candour  of  the  noble  lord  ?  Was 
the  noble  lord’s  appointment  to  the 
command  of  a  ship  obtained  by  the 
wages  of  corruption  ?  Was  the  red 
ribbon  worn  by  him,  and  given  cer¬ 
tainly  to  a  young  man  as  a  rare 
mark  of  distinction,  obtained  by 
the  wages  of  corruption  ?  Had  his 
near  relation — for  the  noble  lord’s 
supposition  would  warrant  him  in 
going  that  length — been  raised  to 
the  naval  rank  he  now  enjoyed, 
and  appointed  governor  of  Guada- 
loupe,  by  the  wages  of  corruption  ? 
Did  the  gallant  officer,  the  noble 
lord’s  successor  in  the  command  of 
the  fine  frigate  he  once  had,  obtain 
that  command  by  the  wages  of  cor-  ■ 
ruption  ?  The  fact  was,  that  the 
noble  lord’s  recommendation  had; 
great  weight  in  the  appointment  of 
his,  successor,  and  surely  that  re-' 
commendation  was  not  caused  by 
any  feeling  of  corruption.  He  re¬ 
gretted,  he  sincerely  deplored  that 
the  noble  lord  had  resigned  the 
command  of  that  fine  vessel  ;  for 
he  was  convinced,  that  in  that  com¬ 
mand  he  would  have  acted  with  as 
much  consistency — with  as  much 
spirit — and  with  as  much  honour 
for  the  service  of  the  navy,  as  he 
appeared,  in  his  resolutions  of  that 
night,  to  act  against  its  acknow¬ 
ledged  glory,  energy,  and  courage. 
He  had  noticed  the  noble  lord’s 
resolutions  with  some  warmth,  but 
his  warmth  was  instantaneous,  and 
arose  naturally  out  of  the  subject ;; 
but  his  lordship  had  not  the  same 
apology  to  offer,  for  he  had  em¬ 
ployed 
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employed  six  months  in  condensing 
and  bringing  into  a  mass  all  his  la¬ 
bours  and  researches,  and  he  had 
laid  before  the  house  the  result  of 
his  six  months’  concoction.  After 
so  long  an  absence  from  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  duty,  he  presented  himself, 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  just  in  time 
to  tell  his  constituent's  that  he  had 
been  labouring  for  the  service  of 
the  navy.  All  the  resolutions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  constituted 
a  gross  and  scandalous  libel  on 
the  navy ;  and  although  the  house 
could  not  consent  to  become  parties 
in  the  libel,  he  assured  the  noble 
lord,  that  if  he  thought  proper  to 
write  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
instead  of  making  a  speech  or  pro¬ 
posing  resolutions,  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  answer  it.  All  his 
statements  and  assertions  were  un¬ 
founded  imputations  against  the 
navy,  against  the  house,  against 
the  country.  He  trusted  they 
would  be  met  with  a  decided  ne¬ 
gative,  for  the  sake  of  the  glory, 
the  reputation,  and  the  valour  of 
the  navy — of  that  great  bulwark 
of  our  national  independence,  and 
of  that  safeguard  of  our  liberties 
and  happiness.  He  therefore  im¬ 
plored  the  house,  if  the  noble  lord 
dared  to  try  the  question,  to  reject 
it  by  such  a  majority  as  would 
mark  the  sense  and  indignation  of 
the  house. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  ne¬ 
gatived without  a  division. 

July  7,  in  the  house  of  lords,  earl 
Bathurst  rose  and  observed,  that 
the  victory  which  their  lordships 
were  now  called  upon  to  comme¬ 
morate,  was  of  a  nature  as  decisive 
in  itself,  and  as  gigantic  in  its  re¬ 
sults,  as  any  which  had  graced  the 
military  annals  of  England.  Not 
only  were  the  enemy  defeated  and 
driven  off  the  field,  but  they  had 
lost  all  their  artillery,  their  stores, 


their  baggage,  and,  in  short,  every 
thing  that  constituted  the  materiel 
of  an  army.  They  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  strong  mili¬ 
tary  positions  on  the  Ebro,  which 
they  had  been  fortifying  for  months, 
and  where  they  reckoned  upon 
making  a  stand,  if  forced  to  relin¬ 
quish  that  portion  of  Spain  which 
they  had  previously  held.  But  the 
great  talents  of  lord  Wellington 
were  not  less  displayed  in  the  deci¬ 
sive  battle  of  Vittoria,  chan  in  the 
skill  with  which  the  campaign  had 
been  .planned,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  had  been  conducted.  In¬ 
deed  the  enemy,  confounded  and 
subdued  by  superior  skill,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  action,  seem  not  to  have 
displaced  that  valour  for  which 
they  have  been  distinguished  on 
other  occasions.  They  appear  to 
have  fought  with  spirit  only  on  two 
points:  the  one  on  their  right, 
where  it  was  their  object  to  cover 
or  regain  the  main  road  to  France 
by  Bayonne,  but  in  which  they 
were  completely  repulsed  by  the 
troops  under  sir  T.  Graham  :  the 
other  point  was  on  the  left,  where 
they  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  retake 
the  commanding  positions  that  were 
forced  and  maintained  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  sir  Rowland  Hill.  It  was 
in  this  part  of  the  field  that  colonel 
Cadogan  received  the  wound  which 
cost  him  his  life.  Feeling  that  his 
wound  was  fatal,  lie  made  it  his  last 
request  to  his  brother  soldiers,  that 
they  would  convey  him  to  a  small 
eminence  in  the  rear.  There,  seated 
with  his  back  leaning  against  a 
tree,  he  gazed  on  the  field  of  battle 
till  death  shut  h  A  eyes  in  darkness. 
He  was  a  gallant  officer,  as  brave 
in  action  as  amiable  and  respecta¬ 
ble  in  private  life.  Fie  (lord  Ba¬ 
thurst)  lamented  sincerely  the  losses 
which  our  army  sustained  ;  but  he 
believed  they  would  be  found  in- 
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considerable,  when  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  victory  which 
had  been  gained  ;  a  victory  that 
would  be  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  this  country,  and  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  calculate  the 
beneficial  consequences.  It  was 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  near 
the  spot  where  this  battle  was 
fought,  another  victory  had  been 
obtained  in  one  of  the  proudest 
days  of  England’s  martial  glory. 
It  was  when  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  defeated  the  usurper  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  who  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  was  supported  by  French 
troops.  How  different,  however, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  was 
that  battle  from  the  present !  How 
incomparably  superior  were  the  re¬ 
sources  of  France  at  the  present 
day,  compared  to  what  they  were 
then!  and  hpw  much  greater  the 
talents  cf  the  man  who  was  at  the 
head  of  her  government  !  Then 
France  was  only  an  auxiliary  ;  now 
she  was  a  principal ;  the  victory 
of  the  Black  Prince  was  only  the 
result  of  a  single  campaign,  but  this 
of  a  series  of  campaigns.  Could 
such  a  victory  as  the  present  have 
been  foretold'  to  Edward,  how 
would  it  have  cheered  him  to  have 
seen  the  martial  glory  of  his  coun¬ 
try  still  supported,  and  that  his 
name  would  be  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity,  united  to  another  exploit  gf 
a  still  higher  order!  Lord  Bathurst 
concluded  with  moving,  “  That 
the  thanks  of  this  house  be  given 
to  field-marshal  the  marquis  of 
Wellington,  for  the  energy  and 
distinguished  skill  with  which  l;e 
has  conducted  the  late  operations 
of  the  campaign  in  Spain,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  splendid  victory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  enemy 
in  the  neighbourhood  ofVittorhq” 
Lord  Rosslyn  rose  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  his  acknow¬ 


ledgements  to  those  who  had  ad» 
vised  the  prince  regent  to  confer  a 
mark  of  military  honour  on  lord! 
Wellington,  which  was  almost  as 
unexampled  as  his  services. 

The  marquis  Wellesley,  at  the 
close  of  an  eloquent  speech,  said: 
the  victory  they  were  now  cele¬ 
brating  was  an  achievement  which 
would  shed  an  eternal  lustre  on  our 
history — a  victory  to  be  held  mi 
everlasting  remembrance,  and  one 
which  would  excite  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  Englishmen  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

Lord  Holland  was  aware  that: 
he  could  add  nothing  to  what  had1 
been  said  on  the  subject  in  the  for¬ 
cible  and  eloquent  speech  of  the* 
noble  mover;  and  yet,  considering: 
that  no  man  felt,  a  warmer  interest 
than  he  did  in  the  c^iise  of  the  pen¬ 
insula,  he  was  unwilling  to  give 
merely  a  silent  vote.  From  the 
commencement  he  hailed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  lord  Wellington,  and,  in  his 
own  mind,  could  not  help  conceiv¬ 
ing  that  he  was  marked  out  to  ■ 
achieve  the  great  object  which 
there  was  now  the  happiest  pro¬ 
spect  of  seeing  accomplished.  The 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  circumstances,  were 
calculated  to  bring  forward  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  a  great  genius.  When  he  * 
saw  lord  Wellington,  like  another 
Fabius,  conquering  by  delay,  and 
restraining  the  impetuosity  of  his 
army  at  one  time  ;  at  another  seiz¬ 
ing  the  unexpected  opportunity* 
and  drawing  success  from  retreat ; 
and  now  saw  him  with  a  superior 
force  turning  it  to  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  account ;  seeing  his  transcen¬ 
dent  merits  in  all  these  particulars, 
he  could  not  help  saying,  that  par¬ 
liament  had  never  voted  its  thanks 
upon  sounder  principles, or  for  juster 


reasons. 


Ford  Lauderdale  suggested  that 

a  motut' 
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a  monument  ought  to  he  erected 
to  the  memory  of  col.  Cadogan. 

Lord  Liverpool  said,  that  as  a 
member  of  the  government,  as  a 
peer,  and  as  a  man,  he  was  bound 
to  attend  to  that  suggestion ;  and 
more  particularly  as  colonel  Cado¬ 
gan  had  been  a  private  friend  and 
acquaintance. 

Lord  Castlereagh  made  a  similar 
motion  in  the  house  of  commons, 
which  was  carried  nem.  con . 

July  14,  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  Mr.  Wilberforce  rose,  pur¬ 
suant  to  notice,  to  move  an  address 
to  the  prince  regent  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  information  as  had 
been  received  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Feb. 
1810,  in  which  treaty  the  prince  of 
Brazils  had  pledged  himself  to  co¬ 
operate  with  his  Britannic  majesty, 
by  adopting  the  most  efficacious 
means  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  throughout  his  do¬ 
minions.  The  hon.  member  read 
the  words  of  the  treaty,  containing 
a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  pledge  was  entered  into, 
and  observing  that  he  need  not  re¬ 
mind  the  house  of  the  resolutions  in 
the  same  strain,  adopted  in  1806 
and  1810,  for  promoting  the  abo¬ 
lition  of s this  odious  traffic.  He 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  our 
government  had  evinced  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  zeal  in  its  endeavours 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  these 
resolutions,  not  only  in  the  treaty 
alluded  to,  but  in  its  more  recent 
communications  with  Sweden. 
Therefore  he  wished  it  to  be  di¬ 
stinctly  understood,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  impute  any  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  wishes  of  justice  and 
humanity  upon  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  to  any  want  of  zeal  or  exertion 
on  the  part  of  our  own  govern¬ 


ment.  But  he  was  sure  the  house 
would  hear  with 'peculiar  concern, 
that  accounts  were  received,  of  the 
correctness  of  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  that  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  pledge  of  the  prince  regent 
of  Portugal,  the  trade  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  African  slaves  had,  since 
the  abolition  ofthat  traffic, increased 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  and 
accompanied  too  with  fresh  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  aggravation,  with 
such  circumstances,  indeed,  as  were 
outrageous  to  common  humanity. 
After  expatiating  with  the  most 
impressive  eloquence  upon  these 
descriptions,  the  hon.  member  ex¬ 
pressed  his  hope  that  Portugal, 
which  in  fact  owed  to  our  navy  the 
protection  of  the  very  vessels  thus 
ignominiously  occupied,  would  be 
yet  brought  to  act  upon  her  treaty, 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  justice 
and  humanity. 

Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  an 
entire  concurrence  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  forbearance  in  not 
bringing  forward  his  motion  at  an 
earlier  period,  in  consequence  of 
the  disappointment  alluded  to.  He 
lamented  that  disappointment ;  but 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
any  information  upon  this  subject 
before  the  house  within  the  present 
sessions,  he  submitted  whether  it 
would  not  answer  his  wishes  better 
to  withdraw  his  motion  at  present, 
giving  notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  it  forward  again,  if  he  saw 
occasion,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session. 

On  the  c22 d  of  July  parliament 
was  prorogued  by  the  prince  regent; 
on  which  occasion  the  speaker  of  . 
the  house  of  commons  addressed 
his  royal  highness  in  a  long  speech, 
which,  with  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  will  be  found  among  the 
Public  Papers. 
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change  that  took  place  in 
1  the  political  and  moral  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  Europe’,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1812,  was  so 
great  and  momentous,  and  burst 
upon  the  astonished  and  delighted 
eyes  of  the  friends  of  human  inde¬ 
pendence  and  happiness  sp  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  and  in  such  a 
complete  and  perfect  form,  that  we 
consider  ourselves  not  merely  justi¬ 
fied,  but  imperiously  called  upon,  to 
devote  this  first  chapter  of  the  histo¬ 
rical  department  of  our  work  to  a 
rapid  sketch  and  development  of  the 
causes  which  produced  it.  W e  have 
called  it  a  moral  as  well  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  change;  because  we  are  firmly 
and  clearly  of  opinion,  that  every 
great  political  change  in  the  state 
and  condition  of  nations  must  be 
preceded,  accompanied  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  moral  change;  and. to  this 
moral  change  historians  in  general, 
too  much  occupied  with  the  detail 
of  battles,  or  with  the  characters  of 
kin  ns,  and  what  are  called  and  es- 
teemed  great  military  and  political 
men,  have  paid  too  little  attention 
and  respect.  We  are  induced  to 
take  this  retrospect,  because,  while 
the  change  was  taking  place,  or 
rather  while  the  consequences  of  its 
having  begun  to  operate  were  ma¬ 
nifesting  themselves,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  mind  to  view  them  stea¬ 


dily,  clearly,  and  comprehensively. 
In  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  events 
of  the  year  1812,  succeeding  each 
other  as  they  did  with  so  much  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  confounding  the  con¬ 
jectures  and  calculations  of  the 
most  profound  and  experienced  po¬ 
liticians,  the  heart  was  too  much 
elated,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  were 
too  much  overpowered,  to  see  them 
in  all  their  importance,  to  trace  them 
back  to  their  causes,  or  to  anticipate 
the  consequences  winch  they  were 
likely  to  produce.  The  annalist  too, 
obliged  from  the  very  nature  and 
object  of  his  work  to  confine  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  events  and  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  passing  year,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  cut  off  from  those  compre¬ 
hensive  views  which  the  historian 
(especially  if  he  writes  when  all  is 
before  him,  and  when  the  feelings 
which  such  events  as  those  which 
occurred  last  year  are  calculated  to 
excite  have  subsided  into  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  given  room  and  opportu¬ 
nity  for  cool  and  sober  judgement 
and  reflection  to  come  in  and  exer¬ 
cise  their  powers,)  can  minutely  arid- 
full  y  attend  to. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  into  a 
development  and  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  have  tended  so  com¬ 
pletely,  and  we  trust  permanently, 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  Europe, 
and  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  her  in¬ 
habitants, 
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habitants,  it  may  be  proper  to  point 
out  those  causes  which  had  brought 
the  continent  into  .that  abject  and 
miserable  condition  from  which  it 
has  now  emerged  :  this  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  do,  because,  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  it  will  appear  that 
in  both  cases  the  political  and  mo¬ 
ral  changes  were  brought  about 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  same  causes.  In  this  sketch  of 
the  events  and  transactions  which 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  were  enabled  to  subjugate  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  to  their  power,  we 
shall  carefully  abstain  from  all  re¬ 
ference  to  party  topics  or  politics : 
the  day  is  certainly  now  arrived, 
when  the  most  zealous  and  sanguine 
admirer  of  the  French  revolution 
at  its  commencement,  must  admit 
that  he  was  grossly  and  fatally  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  ideas  which  he  formed 
of  its  origin,  nature,  character,  and 
probable  effects  on  the  happiness 
either  of  the  French  nation  itself  or 
of  mankind  in  general  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who,  either 
from  more  profound  and  elightened 
views  of  man,  from  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  French  character, 
and  of  the  persons  who  acted  the 
chief  part  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  or  from  the  violent 
antipathy  which  they  entertained 
against  every  thing  which  had  the 
appearance  and  held  out  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  promoting  the  liberty  of  the 
human  race;— all  these,  we  say  (for 
there  were  opponents  of  the  French 
revolution  of  all  these  classes),  must 
allow,  that  the  operations  of  the 
combined  powers  against  France 
originated  not  m  the  most  noble  or 
disinterested  views,  nor  were  con¬ 
ducted  wyiih  sound  wisdom  and 
policy. 


With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
French  revolution,  we  are  strongly 
disposed  to  doubt,  whether  there 
existed,  at  the  time,  any  very  gene¬ 
ral  or  very  powerful  feeling  of  the 
oppression  under  which,  in  many 
respects,  the  bulk  of  the  French 
natum  laboured:  we  are  far  from 
denying  that  their  condition,  in 
many  respects,  was  bad,  and  both 
admitted  of  and  required  melio¬ 
ration  ;  but  we  would  lay  it  down 
as  a  sound  and  undoubted  position, 
that  when  nations,  as  well  as  indivi¬ 
duals,  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
state  of  slavery  and  political  degra¬ 
dation  and  misery,  they  are  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  insensible  to  its  exist¬ 
ence:  they  do  not  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  terms  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  till  they  are  enlight¬ 
ened,  all  appeal  to  them  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  in  vain.  But  there  is  one 
feeling  and  sentiment  which  all  na¬ 
tions  entertain,  and  which  among 
even  the  most  ignorant,  abject,  and 
enslaved,  are  sufficiently  active  and 
powerful  to  stir  them  up  to  the  most 
determined  and  persevering  acts  of 
self-defence :  we  mean  the  feeling 
and  sentiment  of  national  independ¬ 
ence.  It  may  seem  strange  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  the  speculative 
politician  may  ridicule  and  reject  the 
notion  ; — but  all  history,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  history  ■  of  the  last  four 
years,  most  unequivocally  and  a- 
bundandy  proves,  that  nations  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  civil? 
political,  and  religious  liberty,  and 
insensible  to  their  calls,  will  be 
roused  whenever  their  national  in« 
dependence  is  attacked.  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  instances  in  point;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  would  be 
animated  with  a  m  uch  greater  share 
of  heroism,  if  their  country  were 
attacked  by  a  foreign  foe,  than  if 
they  were  called  to  fight  for  the 

blessings; 
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blessings  of  a  liberty  the  nature  of 
which  they  do  not  understand,  and 
the  want  of  which  they  did  not  feel. 

So,  though  in  a  different  degree, 
we  apprehend  it  was  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  deny,  that  in  such 
a  country  as  France,  especially  after 
the  events  of  the  American  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  connection  which  they 
had  in  those  events ;  and  after  the 
labours  of  their  philosophers(as  they 
were  called)  to  teach  the  people 
their  political  and  civil  rights,  there 
must  have  been  many  who  united 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the 
French  revolution,  because  they 
hoped  and  expected  it  would  re¬ 
move  grievances  which  they  actu¬ 
ally  felt,  and  put  them  in  possession 
of  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
were  convinced  they  ought  to  pos¬ 
sess — the  nature  of  which  they  un¬ 
derstood,  and  which  they  were  well 
qualified  and  entitled  to  enjoy.  But 
we  mean  to  speak  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation ;  and  on  them  we 
think  two  causes  principally  operat¬ 
ed  in  inducing  them  to  take  such  a 
zealous  and  determined  part  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  revolution.  In  the  first 
place,  the  labours  and  writings  of 
the  philosophers  had  stimulated  all 
who  were  superficial  thinkers  (and 
this  class  in  France  always  has  been 
very  numerous)  to  the  adoption  of 
several  wild  and  chimerical  ideas 
respecting  human  liberty  and  the 
tights  of  man.  The  very  extravagance 
and  impracticability  of  those  notions, 
falling  as  they  did  on  the  brains  of 
hot-headed  men,  produced  a  more 
wild,  determined,  and  desperate  en¬ 
thusiasm  than  could  have  been  pro- 
educed  in  them  by  any  display  of 
their  real  and  rational  rights  and 
privileges.  Their  political  know- 
edge  (if  so  it  maybe  termed)  had 
come  upon  them  unprepared  j  and 
Resides,  it  was  of  sijch  a  nature  as 


could  never  have  taught  or  disposed- 
them  to  understand  and  relish  the 
blessings  of  those  political  rights, 
which  alone,  in  a  state  of  society, 
man  can  safely  and  wisely  enjoy. 
In  short,  a  most  violent  enthusiasm 
was  produced  in  the  minds  of  a! 
large  portion  of  the  French  nation* 
in  defence  of  what  they  did  not* 
comprehend  ;  and  like  all  enthusi¬ 
asts,  and  all  worshippers  of  un¬ 
known  deities,  they  repelled  with' 
indignation,  and  with  their  mighti¬ 
est  efforts,  all  who  they  imagined: 
wished  to  deprive  them  of  the  godl 
of  their  idolatry.  It  is  probable,, 
however,  that  this  cause  would  soon, 
have  died  away,  had  it  not  beem 
kept  alive  and  strengthened  by  the> 
attack  of  the  combined  powers  a- 
gainst  France  :  and  this  attack  not 
only  produced  this  effect,  but  it  also 
brought  into  existence,  or  more  pro-  ■ 
perly  speaking  into  operation,  that 
feeling  and  sentiment  of  national  in¬ 
dependence,  which  when  roused 
and  threatened  is  the  most  effectual 
defence  of  the  people.  Such,  in  our 
opinion,  were  the  two  principal 
causes  which  existed  and  opened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  and  which,  aided  by 
others  which  we  shall  immediately 
notice  and  describe,  enabled  that 
nation  not  only  to  protect  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  commence  the  work 
of  Europe’s  subjugation  and  misery: 
we  say  to  commence  the  work,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  persuaded  that,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  French  re¬ 
volutionary  history,  those  causes 
gave  place  to  othejs  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  description,  but  Which  were 
at  least  equally  effectual  in  produ 
cing  the  subjugation  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

Of  the  subordinate  or  rather  the 
secondary  causes  which  began  to 
operate  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  and  which  still  ope> 

rate* 
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rate,  the  most  conspicuous  and 
powerful  consisted  in  the  opening 
to  the  ambitious,  of  the  road  to  fame 
and  authority,  which  that  event 
produced.  All  hoped  by  it  to  bet¬ 
ter  their  situation  and  fortunes;  and 
under  this  impfession  all  were  in¬ 
duced  to  act  in  that  manner  which 
they  knew^  would  have  a  tendency 
to  forward  and  secure  the  object  of 
their  wishes.  Thus  talents  of  all 
kinds  were  brought  into  notice  and 
exertion,  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  wanted ;  and  not  only  were 
they  brought  into  notice  and  exer¬ 
tion,  but  each  description  of  talent 
took  the  situation  for  which  it  was 
best  calculated.  In  these  two  re¬ 
spects,  therefore,  the  French  revo¬ 
lutionists  had  greatly  the  advantage 
over  their  opponents ;  for  under  the 
old  and  regular  governments  of  Eu¬ 
rope  little  talent  existed,  or  at  least 
was  cherished  and  called  forth;  rank, 
interest,  and  intrigue  stinted  its 
growth,  or  kept  it  in  obscurity ;  and 
besides,  where  talents  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  public  service,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happened  that  they  were 
misdirected  ;  for,  in  the  application, 
the  same  causes,  interest  and  in¬ 
trigue,  which  in  many  instances 
kept  them  back  altogether,  operated 
to  render  them  of  comparatively 
little  service. 

Let  us  now  see  what  advantages 
the  j'regch  derived  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  have  stated  ;  in  the 
first  place,  their  soldiers  were  en¬ 
thusiastically  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  revolution,  from  causes  which 
we  have  already  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain;  and  to  this  enthusiasm,  pow¬ 
erful  as  it  was,  was  added  another 
feeling  scarcely  less  powerful  and 
advantageous  to  the  revolution,— the 
hope  and  expectation  of  rising  to  the 
highest  military  glory  and  com¬ 
mand.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  if, 
actuated  and  directed  by  two  such 
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animating  motives,  the  French  soon 
became  good  soldiers,  and  fought 
with  great  success  against  the  vete¬ 
ran  troops  of  Europe.  But  these 
causes  would  probably  have  been  of 
little  avail,  at  least  they  would  not 
have  insured  regular  and  perma¬ 
nent  success,  had  they  not  received 
the  assistance  of  the  other  cause 
which  we  stated ;  had  not  all  the 
talent  of  the  nation  been  called  into 
full  and  complete  action,  and  sta¬ 
tioned  exactly  where  it  was  most 
wanted  and  most  useful.  Thus 
every  thing  went  on  well,  after  the 
machine  had  been  once  put  in  regu¬ 
lar  motion ;  or,  if  any  stoppages  took 
place,  they  were  almost  immediately 
perceived  and  rectified  by  those  who 
managed  the  machine.  Another' 
circumstance  yet  requires  to  be 
noticed:  nearly  all  who  thought, 
acted,  or  fought  for  the  French  re¬ 
volution  had  but  one  object  in  view; 
though  that  object  was  of  a  two¬ 
fold  nature,  and  thus  became  much 
more  influential  than  if  it  had  been 
single  :  this  object  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution,  and,  by 
means  of  it,  the  security  of  their 
own  elevated  rank  and  increased 
fortune ;  all  were  interested,  and 
most  powerfully  interested,  in  sup¬ 
porting  it,  because  they  were  par¬ 
takers  of  the  blessings  which  it  pro¬ 
duced  :  whether  those  blessings  were 
real,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  ; 
such  at  least  they  were  deemed  by 
the  French  people ;  and  it  cannot 
too  often  be  repeated,  that  their 
feeling,  and  not  our  own  ideas, 
must  be  investigated,  when  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  account  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  nations. 

The  causes  which  we  have  hither¬ 
to  assigned  for  the  success  of  the 
French,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  if  not  very  credita¬ 
ble  to  the  soundness  of  their  judge¬ 
ment,  are  not  disgraceful  to  their 
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inoral  feelings  and  character:  but 
these  causes  soon  gave  place  to 
others  of  the  latter  description :  they 
began  to  fight  to  protect  them¬ 
selves;  afterwards,  they  asserted,  and 
perhaps  believed,  in  order  to  bestow 
upon  other  nations  the  liberty  which 
they  themselves  enjoyed ;  and  at  last 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  glory, 
conquest  and  plunder.  One  of  the 
most  distinguishing  and  detestable 
tenets  of  the  French  philosophy  was, 
that  the  end  justified  the  means; 
and  this  doctrine,  they  soon  con¬ 
vinced  the  world  most  fatally,  they 
did  not  regard  as  merely  specula¬ 
tive  ;  for  they  reduced  it  to  practice 
in  the  most  regular  and  systematic 
manner.  Every  species  of  fraud 
and  deception  was  employed  to 
secure  the  success  of  their  arms  :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  which 
they  invaded  were  taught  to  receive 
them  as  benefactors :  their  victories 
and  triumphs  were  exaggerated, 
both  in  number  and  in  their  results; 
their  defeats  were  either  entirely 
conqealed,  or  represented  as  trifling 
and  unimportant.  The  press,  which 
at  first  they  had  used  for  the  purpose 
of  propagating  their  doctrines,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  these  nefarious 
practices ;  till  at  length  the  nations 
whom  they  invaded  were  prepared, 
by  the  misrepresentations  which  they 
put  forth,  to  receive  them  either  as 
friends,  or  as  enemies  so  invincible 
and  so  habituated  to  conquest  that 
all  resistance  to  them  would  be  in 
vain. 

£y  degrees,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  feelings  and  senti¬ 
ments  which  existed  and  operated 
gt  the  commencement  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  began  to  give  way  to  that 
passion  for  glory  and  conquest, 
Which  seems  almost  natural,  and  is 
certainly  most  congenial,  to  the 
tempei  ament  and  disposition  of  a 
Frenchman.  At  first  he  fought  for 


what  he  conceived  to  be  liberty, 
and  he  liberally  promised  the  same 
liberty  to  the  nations  whom  he  in¬ 
vaded  :  afterwards  glory  was  his 
sole  object ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
it  were  forgotten  not  only  his  own 
liberty  and  the  independence  of  his 
own  country,  but  the  personal  liber¬ 
ty  and  national  independence  of 
those  whom  he  had  before  promised 
and  undertaken  to  make  free.  It 
may  however  be  doubted,  whether 
this  love  of  glory,  natural  and  en¬ 
deared  as  it  is  to  a  Frenchman, 
would  have  carried  him  on  so  un- 
weariedly  and  cheerfully  through 
all  the  wars  in  which  France  has 
been  engaged,  had  it  not  been  as¬ 
sisted  and  encouraged  by  the  hope 
of  plunder  :  but  these  two  objects 
united  have  urged  him  on  to  all  the 
feats  which  he  has  performed,  and 
to  the  perpetration  of  all  the  crimes 
which  he  has  committed. 

Continued  warfare,  always  or 
generally  conducted  with  great 
talent  and  success,  necessarily  ge¬ 
nerated  a  military  character  in  the 
French  nation,  and  put  them  in  pos¬ 
session  of  an  army  not  only  power¬ 
ful  in  respect  to  its  numbers,  but 
much  more  formidable  for  the 
single  master-spirit  which  actuated 
every  part  of  it,  and  for  the  con¬ 
summate  skill  and  experience  of  its 
generals.  Perhaps  there  was  not 
in  it  a  single  soldier  who  did  not  be- 
lieve  that  France,  his  country,  was 
destined  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
■world  ;  that  he  was  destined  to  con¬ 
tribute  his  share  towards  this  grand 
and  glorious  consummation;  and 
that  while  he  was-  engaged  in  this 
work  he  should  enrich  himself  with 
plunder,  and  probably  rise  to  a  high 
and  distinguished  command.  Fr.  m 
this  hasty  and  rapid  sketch  of  the 
first  leelings  of  the  French  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  ; 
ot  the  feelings  which  afterwards 
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took  possession  of  their  minds  and 
influenced  their  conduct ;  and  of  the 
talents  by  which  these  feelings  have 
been  uniformly  directed,  and  the 
success  to  which,  when  thus  direct¬ 
ed,  they  almost  necessarily  led,  we 
may  easily  explain  how  they  be¬ 
came  the  conquerors  of  most  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  :  this, 
however,  will  become  still  more 
strikingly  evident,  if  we  briefly 
contrast  the  character,  talents,  and 
conduct  of  their  opponents  in  the 
mighty  conquests,  with  their  own. 

The  coalesced  powers  entered  on 
their  first  war  with  France  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  the 
nation  against  whom  they  were 
about  to  fight,  and  of  the  nature  of 
those  circumstances  which  at  that 
particular  period  affected  that  cha¬ 
racter  :  hence,  had  their  views  been 
ever  so  laudable  and  disinterested, 
had  they  been  solely  what  they 
professed,  for  the  reestablishment 
of  social  order,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  French  themselves,  they 
could  not  have  accomplished  them  : 
but  their  views  undoubtedly  were 
either  undefined  even  to  them¬ 
selves,  or  they  were  selfish  and  nar¬ 
row.  This  alone  must  have  mate¬ 
rially  injured  their  cause  ;  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  not  only  were 
the  joint  views  of  the  coalesced 
selfish  and  narrow,  but  that  each 
branch  of  the  confederacy  had  its 
own  peculiar  interest  in  contempla¬ 
tion.  To  the  compact  and  indis¬ 
soluble  unity,  therefore,  of  the 
French  nation  was  opposed  a  body 
formed  of  loose,  disjointed,  and 
heterogeneous  materials,  which 
must  necessarily  fall  to  pieces  by 
mere  length  of  time,  even  if  no 
external  force  had  operated  against 
it.  The  monarchs  who  headed 
the  confederacy,  too,  were  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  danger  with  which  the 
French  revolution  threatened  them; 


though  they“pretended”that  from  an 
apprehension  of  this  danger  alone 
they  had  taken  up  arms.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
at  first  they  ivere  actuated  solely 
by  the  hope  of  dividing  France, 
and  that  the  real  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  did  not  present 
itself  to  their  apprehension  till  it 
was  too  late  to  ward  it  off.  But 
their  great  inferiority  to  the  French 
was  in  talent,  and  in  the  want  of 
unity  of  views  and  interest :  in  the 
French  army,  all  ranks  of  men  felt 
that  they  had  a  common  interest  in 
success  or  defeat,  and  consequently 
all  ranks  cheerfully,  nay  enthusias¬ 
tically,  put  forth  their  respective 
talents  and  efforts  to  obtain  the 
one  and  avoid  the  other.  With 
them  it  was  no  common  and  every 
day  war  ;  it  was  not  a  war  in 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  pay 
which  they  received,  they  were  to 
discharge  the  routine  duty  of  a 
soldier  ;  it  was  a  war,  in  their  esti¬ 
mation,  not  only  of  a  higher  cha¬ 
racter,  but  one  in  which  they  were 
principals,  and  not  merely  agents. 
No  such  feeling  could  actuate  the 
soldiers  of  the  coalesced  powers; 
no  such  feeling  appears  to  have 
operated  even  in  the  breasts  of  their 
officers :  they  went  into  this  war 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  into  former  wars  ;  and  meeting 
with  opponents  of  a  different 
stamp,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  defeated.  But  the  French, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  did 
not  trust  entirely  to  the  profound 
and  comprehensive  plans  on  which, 
each  campaign  was  arranged  ;  nor 
to  the  extensive  combinations  by 
which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  nor  to  the  consummate 
skill  and  experience  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  fidelity  of  their  officers  and 
men  ;  nor  to  the  most  judicious  and 
complete  equipment  of  their  army 
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in  every  possible  respect : — those 
undoubtedly  might  have  ensured 
victory  ;  but  intent  solely  on  one 
(object,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  em¬ 
ploy  bribery  and  treachery  where- 
ever  they  found  they  would  bp  use*- 
ful :  and  unfortunately,  besides 
the  other  defects  of  the  system  of 
the  coalesced  powters,  they  were 
induced  by  interest  and  intrigue, 
or  compelled  bv  necessity,  to  trust 
men  who  were  not  proof  against 
bribery. 

Such  are  the  general  causes 
which,  produced  the  triurhphs  and 
conquests  of  the  French  arms  :  but 
besides  these,  particular  causes  ope¬ 
rated  in  some  countries :  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
for  instance,  divided  as  it  was  into 
numberless  petty  states,  could  have 
but  a  small  portion  of  that  feeling 
of  national  independence  which  in¬ 
cites  even  the  slaves  of  the  most 
tyrannical  government  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  a  foreign  invader.  In 
other  parts  of  Germany,  the  infa¬ 
tuation  respecting  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  and  respecting  the  objects  of 
pile  French  in  their  conquests,  con¬ 
tinued  long  after  the  character  of 
that  revolution,  and  the  real  nature 
fcf  these  objects,  had  been  apparent 
to  all  who  are  not  wilfully  blind. 
Hence  the  spirit  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  in  those  parts  of  Germany 
was  kept  down  by  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  civil  and  political  liberty; 
and  the  people  were  indifferent  to 
the  conquest  of  their  country  by 
the  French,  or  perhaps  actually  re¬ 
joiced  at  it,  because,  by  this  con¬ 
quest,  they  either  hoped  to  have 
their  condition  meliorated  bv  their 
new  masters  ;  or  still  more  blindly 
imagined  that  the  French,  after  free¬ 
ing  them  from  their  slavery,  would 
give  up  the  country  to  their  own 
regulation  and  government.  Nor 
was  the  infatuation  confined  to  the 
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people  :  even  monarch  s,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  never  had  any  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  French  revolution 
portended  any  thing  but  their  de¬ 
struction,  were  more  jealous  of  each 
other  than  apprehensive  of  the 
common  enemy  ;  and,  with  most 
infatuated  apathy,  or  even  satislac^ 
tion,  stood  by  while  that  commo* 
enemy  rendered  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion  more  easy  and  certain,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  other  legitimate 
monarchs.  In  some  cases  they 
even  leagued  themselves  with  the 
spoiler,  and,  with  a  much  greater 
want  of  principle  than  he  display¬ 
ed,  consented  to  partake  of  the 
spoil. 

Thus  all  causes,  both  those  which 
existed  among  the  French  and 
those  which  existed  in  the  cabinets 
and  armies  of  the  different  powers 
on  the  continent,  contributing  to 
one  great  end,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  former  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  latter  ;  or  that  they  organized 
the  most  numerous  and  thorough 
bred  army  which  the  world  ever 
witnessed.  France,  indeed,  was  be¬ 
come  entirely  military  :  the  ideas, 
the  feelings,  and  the  expectations 
of  the  nation  were  of  that  charac¬ 
ter,  less  mixed  perhaps  than  it  ex¬ 
isted  dveu  among  fh'e  Romans. 
Towards  the  more  complete  and 
systematic  formation  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  Bonaparte  contributed  largely 
and  most  zealously  ;  so  that  with 
him  at  the  head  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  with  the  military  character 
and  feelings  of  the  people  so  gene¬ 
ral,  strong  and  influential,  and  with 
an  actual  army  of  half  a  million  of 
men,  even  after  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  Europe  had  been  sub¬ 
dued,  the  friends  of  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence  seemed  to  have  little 
reason  to  look  forward  to  any  hap*- 
py  and  beneficial  change. 
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Not  only  did  Bonaparte  quicken 
and  strengthen  the  impulse  of  mi¬ 
litary  enthusiasm  among  the 
French,  but  he  directed  it  In  a 
more  regular  and  systematic  man¬ 
ner*  Military  schools  were  esta¬ 
blished  throughout  the  empire,  in 
which,  from  their  earliest  infancy,1 
the  youths  of  France  imbibed  ideas 
©f  military  glory,  and  were  taught 
to  place  their  supreme  good  in  con-* 
tributing  to  the  splendour  and  the 
conquests  of  the  great  nation :  no 
class  of  men  had  such  distinguish¬ 
ed  honours  anc!  privileges  as  the 
military  ;  arid  as  these  honours  and 
privileges  were  the  ambition  of  all, 
and  were  placed  within  trie  reach 
of  all,  they  necessarily  gave  birth 
to  great  military  talents  and  ac¬ 
quirements,  But  we  shall  deceive 
ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  to  this 
military  character  were  united 
those  feelings  and  qualifications 
which  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
(so  similar  in  some  respects,  and 
so  very  unlike  in  others, -to  the 
reign  of  Bonaparte,)  exalted  and 
adorned  the  military  character : 
under  the  revolutionary  military 
system,  there  was  none  of  that  de¬ 
licate  and  chivalrous  sense  of  ho¬ 
nour  which  captivated  and  dazzled 
even  those  who  abhorred  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  restless  spirit  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  The 
soldier  of  France  ia  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  actuated  by  as 
strong  and  sincere  a  desire  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  glory  of  the  great  nation 
as  the  soldier  of  Bonaparte :  but 
far  above  this  feeling,  however  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  dear  to  him,  was  a 
sense  of  his  personal  honour,  which 
he  would  have  thought  disgraced 
by  many  acts  which  the  soldier  of 
Bonaparte  systematically  and  un- 
blushingly  performed.  In  the  latter 
there  is  much  that  is  low,  base,  and 
contemptible ;  and  he  thinks  no¬ 


thing  disgraceful  but  cowardice  ia 
the' field  of  battle.  With  the  soldier 
of  Louis  XIV.  his  word  was  sa¬ 
cred  : — the  soldier  of  Bonaparte,  on 
the  contrary,  will  not  scruple  to 
break  his  parole,  that  he  may  again 
partake  in  the  glory,  the  conquest* 
and  the  plunder,  of  his  companions 
in  arms.  But  though  the  military 
character  of  the  modern  French 
was  thus  ignominiously  disinguish- 
ed  from  tlmt  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV,  it  was  more 
formidable  to  the  repose  of  Europe* 
both  by  its  peculiar  nature,  and  by 
the  habits  and  talents  of  the  man 
by  whom  it  was  wielded. 

Bonaparte  became  a  favourite  at 
first  with  the  French  nation,  be¬ 
cause  he  freed  them  from  a  state  of 
disorder  and  anarchy,  and  restored 
them  to  something  like  a  regular 
and  fixed  government :  this  hold  on 
their  gratitude  was  converted  into 
enthusiastic  admiration  by  his  con¬ 
quests,  which  were  so  rapid,  exten¬ 
sive,  and  splendid,  that  the  French 
people  hoped  the  time  Was  at 
length  approaching  when  they  were 
to  become,  what  Louis  XIV.  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  render  them, 
the  conquerors .  and  possessors  of 
Europe.  Thus  was  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  French 
nation  coinciding  with  him  in  his 
schemes  of  conquest :  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  worthy  of  remark,  that  all. 
those  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  subjugation  of  Europe,  contri¬ 
buted  at  the  same  time  to  render 
his  armies  more  formidable,  and 
his  popularity  with  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  more  permanent  and  certain- 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances — notwithstanding  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  continent  of  Europa 
lay  exhausted  and  humbled  at  the 
feet  of  a  man  who  possessed  an 
army  of  at  least  half  a  million,  ac¬ 
customed 
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customed  to  victory,  and  command¬ 
ed  by  officers  whose-  thoughts  and 
talents  had  been  solely  directed  to 
military  affairs  ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  man,  besides  this  army, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  nation  who 
were  willing  and  able,  from  almost 
inexhaustible  resources,  to  supply 
him  with  French  troops  ; — yet  we 
now  behold  him  driven  from  most 
of  his  conquests  ;  beaten  ;  forsaken 
by  his  allies ;  and  compelled  to  act 
entirely  on  the  defensive.  Whence 
has  this  wonderful  change  arisen  ? 
to  what  causes  ought  it  to  be 
traced  ?  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  causes  must  be  sought  for,  part¬ 
ly  in  the  nations  which  had  been 
conquered,  and  partly  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Bonaparte. 

The  nations  of  the  continent,  for 
some  years  past,  must  have  most 
sensibly  and  sorely  felt  that  their 
ideas  respecting  the  French  were 
utterly  erroneous  ;  and  that,  though 
their  first  wish  and  object  was  to 
overturn  the  established  govern¬ 
ments,  by  this  overthrow  they  did 
not  intend  to  meliorate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  :  the  oppressions 
of  the  French,  too,  were  of  that  na¬ 
ture  and  description,  which  even 
those  most  ignorant  of  the  blessings 
of  liberty  must  feel  and  endeavour 
to  throw  off ;  for  not  only  Bona¬ 
parte  himself  in  order  to  prosecute 
his  schemes  of  conquest,  but  all 
his  officers  and  soldiers  to  enrich 
themselves,  plundered  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  most  merciless  manner  : 
indeed  a  regular  and  established 
system  of  spoliation  was  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  wherever  the  French  became 
masters ;  and  those  who  could  not 
understand  what  was  meant  by  the 
possession  or  the  loss  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty  most  acutely  felt 
the  loss  of  their  property.  We 
have  already  adverted  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  French  military 


character  now  and  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Louis  XI V. :  in  those 
days,  no  doubt,  plunder  and  rapine 
were  too  common  ;  but  they  were 
not  attended  with  those  coarse  and: 
brutal  manners  in  the  officers  which 
mark  the  French  officers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Besides  this  spoliation, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
countries  perceived  their  friends, 
and  relations  dragged  away  to  fight 
the  battles  of  F  rance  ;  and  under  ■ 
all  these  sufferings  they  durst  not 
utter  a  whispered  complaint.  To 
these  personal  sources  of  disaf¬ 
fection  were  added  the  degrading 
idea  of  the  loss  of  their  national 
independence ;  which,  though  it 
had  been  extinct  for  some  time, 
was  revived  with  a  sense  of  their 
misery  ;  and  the  thought  that  they 
were  subject  to  a  foreign  power— 
and  so  subject,  not,  as  they  expect¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  be  rendered  more 
happy,  but  to  undergo  additional 
and  aggravated  misery — -must  have 
tilled  up  the  measure  of  their  in¬ 
dignation  and  disaffection  to  the 
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French. 

But  these  causes  were  rendered 
still  more  operative  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character  and  views  ot  Bona¬ 
parte  :  not  content  with  levying 
the  most  heavy  and  oppressive  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  conquered  nations 
of  the  continent,  he  endeavoured  to 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  pay¬ 
ing  these  contributions,  by  prohi¬ 
biting  their  commercial  intercourse 
with  England  :  for,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  to  his  implacable  hostility  to 
this  country,  and  to  the  absurd  and 
mad  schemes  to  which  that  anti¬ 
pathy  incited  him,  we  may  justly 
ascribe  the  changed  state  of  his 
fortunes.  In  the  first  place,  as  we 
have  just  remarked,  his  hostility  to 
Great  Britain  prompted  him  to  his 
anti-commercial  decrees,  -which  in 
their  operation  greatly  aggravat¬ 
ing 
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jng  the  distress  of  the  continent, 
exasperated  their  minds  still  more 
against  him.  By  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  he  displayed  his  total 
ignorance  concerning  the  nature 
and  operations  of  commerce  ;  and 
by  his  conduct  towards  Spain,  in 
which  also  his  hostility  to  England 
ivas  manifest  and  operating,  he  dis¬ 
covered  his  ignorance  of  mankind. 
Lord  Wellesley  observed,  speaking 
in  the  house  of  lords  of  Bonaparte, 
that  he  was  of  that  ordef  of  men, 
who  create  to  themselves  great  re- 
verses ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  wise 
dispensation  of  providence,  that, 
even  in  characters  of  great  wicked¬ 
ness  and  great  talents,  there  gene¬ 
rally  are  3ome  passions  so  over¬ 
powering  as  to  destroy  the  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  render  useless  the  talents, 
with  which  they  co-exist.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  it  tvas  of  little 
moment  that  the  nations  of  the 
continent  should  be  disposed  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte  ; 
or  that  their  sentiments  respecting 
the  views  and  principles  of  the 
French  should,  from  woful  expe¬ 
rience,  be  radically  changed  :  still 
the  impression  remained,  that  their 
generals  and  armies  were  invincible  £ 
and  even  had  this  been  destroyed, 
still  their  armies  were  excessively 
numerous,  and  pressed  so  round 
the  enslaved  nations,  that  they  had 
no  time  or  opportunity  to  rise 
against  their  oppressors.  Before, 
therefore,  there  was  ihe  least  chance 
for  the  restoration  of  independence 
and  liberty  to  the  continent,  the 
character  of  invincibility  which  the 
French  generals  and  armies  had  so 
long  possessed,  must  be  destroyed, 
and  the  armies  themselves  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  removed  from  their 
commanding  situation.  Both  these 
things  Bonaparte  himself  brought 
about,  and  the  passions  of  the  ty- 
tant  wrought  out  the  happiness  of 
*813, 
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Europe  and  his  own  ruin,  at  a  time 
when  all  other  means  appeared  in. 
adequate  to  those  most  momentous 
and  desirable  ends.  These  pas¬ 
sions  were,  his  insatiable  ambition, 
his  unbending  and  furious  obst  T 
nacy,  and  his  hatred  to  England, 
The  first  impediment  to  his  ambi¬ 
tious  desires  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  arose  in  Spain;  in  a  country 
from  which  he  could  have  antici¬ 
pated  no  resistance ;  and  Which,, 
had  he  not  been  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  minds  and  feelings  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  mankind,  he  might  easily 
and  most  completely  have  rendered 
the  abject  instrument  of  his  de¬ 
signs  against  England.  But  he  aim* 
ed  at  accomplishing  his  object  by 
those  meatls  Much  infused  a  spirit 
of  determined  resistance  into  the 
hitherto  listless  or  yielding  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  peninsula  :  he  goaded 
them  on,  by  his  unprincipled  and 
outrageous  conduct,  to  efforts  of 
which  they  were  before  deemed  in¬ 
capable.  Being  thus  opposed  by 
the  people  at  large,  he  soon  disco¬ 
vered  that  his  talents  were  not 
adapted  to  this  species  of  warfare  j 
for,  in  all  the  campaigns  which  the 
French  have  fought  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  there  has  been  a  total  want 
of  that  combination,  compression 
of  force,  unity  of  action,  and  rapid 
activity  of  movement,  to  which 
they  were  in  such  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  their  victories  in  other4 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe** 
The  resistance  of  the,  Spaniards, 
however,  would  probably  have  been 
ineffectual  towards  their  deliverance, 
had  they  not  been  assisted  by  the 
British ;  and  the  victories  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  in  the  peninsula  first  broke  the 
spell  of  French  invincibility.  The" 
degraded  and  enslaved  countries  of 
Europe  contemplated  the  events 
that  were  passing  there  with  most 
deep  and  awful  interest }  and  when' 
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they  saw  their  oppressors  defeated 
and  thwarted  in  their  plans,  their 
own  hopes  of  deliverance  began  to 
revive.  Had  Bonaparte  possessed 
that  penetration  for  which  at  one 
time  he  had  ample  and  general 
credit,  he  would  not,  if  he  could 
have  possibly  prevented  it,  have 
suffered  the  character  of  his  ar¬ 
mies  for  invincibility  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  Spain.  If  he  could 
have  defeated  the  English  there,  he 
wouldhave  done  more  forthe  perma¬ 
nent  establishment  of  his  power  on 
the  continent,  and  the  furtherance 
of  his  schemes  against  this  country, 
than  by  the  extension  of  his  conquests 
in  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  For¬ 
tunately  however  for  mankind,  he 
was  either  indisposed  or  unable 
successfully  to  encounter  the  Eng¬ 
lish  armies  in  the  peninsula  ;  and 
every  victory  which  they  achieved 
there,  may  justly  be  considered  as 
tending  towards  the  liberation,  not 
only  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  of 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  While 
also  the  dread  of  his  power  was 
thus  undergoing  a  gradual  but  si¬ 
lent  diminution,  the  hatred  of  his 
tyranny  was  becoming  more  deep¬ 
ly  rooted,  more  extensive,  and 
more  influential :  one  feeling  and 
sentiment  animated  the  countries 
which  he  had  subdued  and  oppres¬ 
sed  ;  thev  took  shame  to  themselves 
for  submitting  to  a  tyranny,  which 
even  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  least 
warlike  nations  of  Europe,  had 
dared  successfully  to  resist :  but 
the  presence  of  an  immense  French 
army,  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
bringing  into  one  mass,  and  making 
to  bear  on  one  point,  the  scattered 
power  of  the  oppressed  nations,  and 
the  complete  disorganization  of 
their  governments  which  Bona¬ 
parte  had  effected,  prevented  them 
from  rising  against  him.  This 
feeling  of  hatred  and  disaffection 


towards  him  he  must  have  kriown  s 
but  he  was  not  of  a  disposition  ei¬ 
ther  to  wish  to  convert  it  into  at¬ 
tachment,  or  to  dread  its  effects ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
was  prevented  from  bursting  forth 
against  him,  solely  by  the  dread  of 
his  immense  armies,  he  began  a 
war  which  annihilated  those  ar¬ 
mies.  In  the  commencement  of 
that  war,  we  mav  behold  his  ambi- 
tion,  and  his  hatred  towards  Eng¬ 
land  operating  :  in  the  conduct  yet, 
we  may  trace  clearly  the  most 
blind  and  mad  obstinacy  : — thus,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once* 
to  remark,  his  own  passions  have; 
worked  out  the  overthrow  of  his* 
tyranny,  and,  in  the  dispensations  of: 
Providence,  have  been  made  the- 
means  of  his  own  chastisement. 
Who  that  witnessed  the  power  of: 
Bonaparte  before  he  began  the  war: 
with  Russia  ;  the  immensity  of  his 
army,  not  more  formidable  for  its* 
numbers  than  for  the  quality  of  the' 
troops  of  which  it  was  composed  ; 
the  skill  and  experience  of  its  com¬ 
manders  ;  the  completeness  of  itsr 
equipment  in  every  respect ;  and: 
the  proud  confidence  with  which  its 
former  victories  inspired  it;  could 
have  anticipated  that  it  would,  in 
the  space  of  a  very  few  months, 
be  annihilated,  not  so  much  bv  the 
prowess  and  numbers  of  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  as  by  the  rashness  and  folly 
of  its  commander  ?  and  that  his 
rashness  and  folly  should  have  been 
so  extreme,  as  to  have  urged  him 
to  conduct  his  army  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Russian  empire  at  the 
commencement  of  winter  ?  We 
are  naturally  astonished  at  a  cause 
so  simple,  yet  so  unthought  of, 
producing  the  destruction  of  such 
a  mighty  force  ;  and  had  we  been 
foretold  that  it  was  to  have  been 
annihilated,  this  cause  of  its  anni¬ 
hilation,  in  all  probability,  would 
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have  been  the  last  that  would  have 
suggested  itself  to  our  imagina¬ 
tion. 

How  completely  now  have  Bo¬ 
naparte  and  his  opponents  changed 
their  situations  and  prospects!  They 
have  well  disciplined  and  veteran 
troops,  no  longer  doubtful  respect¬ 
ing  their  success  ;  but  equally  con¬ 
fident,  from  what  they  know  of 
themselves  and  of  their  leaders,  and 
from  what  they  have  done,  that 
they  are  superior  to  .the  troops  of 
the  enemy.  Bonaparte,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  lost  that  army  by  which 
he  was  raised  to  his  high  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  great  talents  and  his  in¬ 
vincibility  is  broken.  The  whole 
plan  of  the  Russian  campaign  be¬ 
trayed  a  wTant  of  combination  and 
foresight,  which,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  brought  him  dowm  at  least 
to  the  level  of  a  common  general ; 
while  the  rashness  and  obstinacy  of 
his  conduct  throughout  the  whole 
of  it,  proved  that  these  possessed 
such  a  mastery  over  him,  as,  when¬ 
ever  they  operated,  must  render 
his  military  talents  of  no  service. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  re¬ 
marks  we  have  spoken  of  the  power 
of  Bonaparte  as  at  an  end  :  we 
firmly  believe  it  to  be  so,  as  far  as 
respects  its  operation  on  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  liberty  of  Europe  ; 
and  this  opinion  we  entertain,  not 
so  much  from  the  consideration 
that  he  has  lost  his  means  of  con¬ 


quest  by  losing  his  veteran  troops* 
and  being  stripped  of  a  great  shar® 
of  his  military  reputation,  as  from 
the  more  gratifying  belief,  that  the 
people  and  the  sovereigns  of  the 
continent  at  last  perceive  that  their 
interest  is  one  and  the  same,  and 
that  that  interest  directs  them  to 
unite  most  cordially  and  firmly  in 
opposing  the  future  attempts  of  the 
French.  As  this  moral  change  in 
the  opinions  and  character  of  the 
people  and  sovereigns  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  has  undoubtedly  taken  place; 
and  as,  while  yet  it  is  in  its  freshness 
and  vigour,  they  are  superior  in  the 
number  and  equipment  of  their 
troops,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much 
to  hope,  that,  with  this  feeling  and 
this  superiority,  they  will  place  their 
independence  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  future  invader.  We  have  in¬ 
cidentally  noticed  one  mode  in 
which  Britain  has  contributed  to¬ 
wards  this  grand  and  glorious  con¬ 
summation,  by  her  persevering  and 
victorious  career  in  the  peninsula  : 
but  in  several  other  points  of  view* 
this  country  deserves  praise  for  her 
resistance  to  Bonaparte  ;  and  when 
her  inhabitants  feel  the  sacrifices 
which  they  made,  the  privations 
which  they  endured,  and  the  bur¬ 
dens  which  they  have  entailed  on 
themselves  and  their  posterity  in 
this  contest,  let  them  recollect  what 
has  been  the  equivalent, — the  free¬ 
dom  of  Europe,  and  the  gratitude 
of  her  inhabitants  towards  Britain. 
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.CHAPTER  IX. 

Exertions  of  Britain  in  the  Cause  of  Europe  not  confined  to  Spain — Her  pecurti* 
ary  Assistance — Consequences  of  that  great  Increase  oj  the  National  Debt — - 
I' his  however  not  so  great  d$  it  appears  to  be — First ,  because  the  Value  of 
Money  is  much  decreased — Secondly ,  because  the  Population  is  more  nurrit' 
rous  ;  and  lastly ,  on  account  of  our  Improvements  in  Machinery ,  and  increased 
Capital  and  Industry— Taxation  nevertheless  nearly  reached  its  highe  di 
Point — Necessity  of  lightening  the  Burdens  of  the  State  admitted  by  the' 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — His  Plan  of  Finance — Principle  of  it  not 
incompatible  with  the  Principles  of  the  Sinking  Fund — Its  Advantages — Ob¬ 
jections  to  it— Present  Trade,  &c.  cf  Great  Britain. 
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IN  the  last  chapter  we  hinted  that 
Great  Britain  had  contributed  to¬ 
wards  the  liberation  of  the  continent 
from  the  presence  and  oppression  of 
the  French  in  several  respects,  be- 
sides  the  example  of  successful  re¬ 
sistance  to  their  armies,  which  she 
had  so  honourably  and  gloriously 
exhibited  in  the  peninsula.  In  no 
respect  however  were  her  exertions 
and  sacrifices  greater,  in  her  own 
cause  and  that  of  the  civilized 
world,  than  in  the  immense  sums 
which  she  raised  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  or  the  aid  of  her 
allies.  We  are  now  so  accustom¬ 
ed  to  hear  of  a  debt  of  nearly  one 
thousand  millions,  of  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  an¬ 
nually,  and  of  loans  raised  without 
the  smallest  difficulty  to  the  amount 
of  SO  or  40  millions,  that  we  do 
not  sufficiently  consider  the  compa¬ 
ratively  small  population  from 
which  they  proceed.  The  specu¬ 
lations  of  Hume  and  others,  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt,  are 
well  known  :  long  before  it  should 
have  reached  its  present  amount, 
they  confidently  predicted  our  in¬ 
ability  to  discharge  the  interest  of 
it,  and  consequently  a  national 
bankruptcy— That  it  must  have  its 
limits,  none  will  deny  ;  and  that 
those  limits  were  nearly  approach¬ 
ed  in  some  cases  during  our  pre¬ 


sent  War  with  France,  even  mini¬ 
sters,  by  the  financial  measures  ofi 
1812,  seemed  disposed  to  admit.. 
Before  however  we  proceed  to  the* 
statement  and  explanation  of  these 
measures,  it  wifi  be  proper  to  offer; 
some  observations  on  the  national; 
d6bt,  for  the  purpose  of  showing; 
that  it  is  not  actually  so  great  as  it’ 
appears  to  be  ;  and  that  there  may¬ 
be  hereafter  causes  which  may  en¬ 
able  the  natibh  to  bear  a  much 
larger  amount  thaii  the  present,  as; 
there  have’  been  and  are  causes 
which  have  enabled  it  to  bear  an 
amount  much  greater  than  political 
(economists  anticipated. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  debt  : 
is  not  actually  so  enormous  as  it: 
appears  to  be  every  person  who 
directs  his  thoughts  to  the  conside-1 
ration  of  the  very  great  rise  in  the* 
price  of  all  commodities  which  has. 
taken  place  within  these  thirty  years, 
is  soon  convinced  that  this  rise  is 
in  a  great  measure  nominal ;  that,- 
as  all  commodities  have  risen, 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion,- 
their  comparative  value  cannot 
be  so  much  altered  as  at  first  it 
would  appear  to  be  ;  and  that 
though  more  money  iff  given  for 
each,  yet,  as  that  money  costs  less 
labour,  the  real  cost  is  not  much  if 
at  all  increased.  So  it  is  with  the 
national  debt ;  we  pay  much  more 
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rhan  we  did  thirty  years  ago  for 
[  mr  bread,  our  meat,  and  our 
louses ;  we  also  pay  much  more 
I. ban  we  did  at  the  former  period 
towards  the  support  and  exigencies 
bf  the  nation ;  but  in  both  cases 
jthe  increase  is  only  partly  nominal, 
(though,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is 
more  strictly  and  completely  no¬ 
minal  with  respect  to  the  price  of 
commodities  than  with  respect  to 
taxation.  The  real  mode  of  calcu¬ 
lating  the  increase  in  both  cases,  of 
estimating  that  part  of  the  increase 
which  is  a  real  burden^  is  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  increase  in  the 
wages  of  our  labour,  or  in  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  our  trade  and  profession  i 
if  we  find  that  we  net  as  much  more 
for  our  labour  (taking  that  word  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense)  as 
we  pay  for  our  provisions.  &c.  they 
cannot  be  said  justly  to  be  raised  to 
us :  and  if  we  also  find  that  the  rate 
of  our  labour  has  risen  proportion¬ 
ately  to  the  increase  of  taxation,  then 
taxation  is  actually  no  more  to  us 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  It  is 
not  the  case  however,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  with  respect  to 
taxation  ;  except  perhaps  with  the 
lower  ordersof  the  community;  for, 
as  government  has  always  been 
sparing  of  them  in  taxation,  it  is 
probable  that  their  wages  have  in¬ 
creased  jn  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  taxes  which  they  pay ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not  in¬ 
creased  in  an  equal  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  commo¬ 
dities.  The  reverse,  it  is  believed, 
is  the  case  with  most  other  classes  : 
the  wages  of  their  labour,  generally 
speaking,  has  risen  nearly  in  an 
equal  ratio  to  the  increased  price  of 
commodities,  while  it  has  not  near¬ 
ly  done  so  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  taxation.  It  is  also  evi¬ 
dent,  that  those  who  possess  only  a 
fixed  income  must  suffer  irreme¬ 


diably,  and  very  greatly,  both  from 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities 
and  the  increase  of  taxation. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  taxation 
has  not  increased  actually  within 
the  last  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years, 
so  much  as  it  appears  to  have  done; 
because  the  number  of  people  who 
pay  the  taxes  is  now  much  greater 
than  it  was  at  those  periods.  When 
we  talk  of  the  national  debt  of  Bri¬ 
tain  having  been  only  one  hundred 
millions  half  a  century  or  more  ago, 
and  of  its  being  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  millions  now,  we  should  take 
into  our  account,  that  at  the  former 
period  our  population  was  scarcely 
one  half  of  what  it  is  now  :  both 
debts  have  indeed  been  incurred,  and 
the  interest  of  them  is  paid,  by  the 
people  of  Britain  ;  but  assuredly 
the  number  of  payers  anects  in  no 
small  degree  the  amount  of  each 
person’s  contribution.  If  we  sup¬ 
pose  that,  when  the  deb!  was  one 
hundred  millions,  the  population  of 
this  country  was  only  one  half  of 
what  it  is  at  present,  then  the  real 
debt  paid  by  the  nation  will  not  be 
increased  nearly  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  it  appears  to  be  : 
in  fact,  on  this  supposition,,  being 
distributed  over  twice  the  number^ 
of  people,  each  person’s  contribu¬ 
tion  is  only  five  times  greater  than 
what  it  was  when  the  debt  was  only 
one  hundred  millions,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  ten  times  greater :  and  it  to  this 
consideration  we  add  the  former  one, 
that  the  price  of  all  labour  is  at  least 
double  what  it  was  when  the  debt 
was  one  hundred  millions,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  each  person  pays  only 
one-half  what  h.e  appears  to  pay; 
this  again  will  reduce  it  from  five 
hundred,  millions  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions.,  In  other  words, 
on  these  suppositions,  there  are  twice 
the  number  of  people  to  pay  the  debt 
that  there  were  when  it  was  only 
one  hundred  millions,  and  the  value 
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of  money  has  decreased  at  least  one 
half  since  that  period.  After  all, 
however,  there  must  be  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  error  in  these  specu¬ 
lations  :  but  of  this  fact  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  though  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  and  the  taxes 
laid  on  for  the  expenses  of  govern¬ 
ment,  press  very  heavily  on  many 
parts  of  the  community,  that  pres¬ 
sure  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  increase  of  taxation  ; 
for,  if  we  may  credit  historv,  Britain 
found  nearly  as  great  difficulty  in 
paying  ten  millions  of  taxes  annu¬ 
ally,  as  she  now  does  in  paying 
nearly  fifty  millions.  It  is  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  on  which  our  attention 
is  principally  fixed,  which  astonishes 
the  world,  and  which,  though  it 
exist  among  ourselves,  we  hardly 
know  how  to  explain.  It  would 
be  irrelevant  to  the  nature  of  the 
present  work  to  enter  on  a  formal 
and  long  explanation  of  it;  we  shall 
merely  observe,  that  as  all  real  ad¬ 
dition  to  taxation,  as  well  as  all  real 
increase  of  personal  expenditure, 
must  be  paid  for  by  additional  pro¬ 
fit  ;  in  it  we  are  to  look  for  the 
means  by  which  *we  have  supported 
and  do  support  our  present  enor¬ 
mous  taxations  ;  and  that  our  addi¬ 
tional  profit,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  has  obtained  its  increase  irom 
improvements  in  our  machinery  ; 
from  increased  labour  and  addi¬ 
tional  skill  ;  and  particularly  from 
tire  operations  of  large  and  accu¬ 
mulated  capital ;  for  from  these 
sources  all  real  taxes  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  paid  ;  and  while  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Britain  can  increase 
their  trade  and  commerce  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  of  their 
taxes,  they  will  he  paid  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Of  this  truth,  and  of  the 
general  truth  upon  which  this  is 
founded,  that  the  spring  of  Br  itain’s 
power  and  wealth  arises  from  her 
trade  and  commerce,  Bonaparte 


was  perfectly  aware  ;  and  his  mea¬ 
sures  therefore,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  directed  to  the  exclusion  of 
that  commerce  from  the  continent. 
The  effects  of  this  exclusion  on  the 
continent  we  have  already  adverted 
to:  itseifectson Britain  we  must  now 
consider.  Besides  using  his  utmost: 
efforts  toshu  tout  pur  commerce  from 
the  continent, Bonaparte]]  ad  contriv¬ 
ed  to  embroilusi  a  a  war  with  America 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  Thus, 
our  manufacturers  being  in  a  great* 
measure  deprived  of  a  market  were* 
in  a  deplorable  condition  ;  trade 
languished  throughout  the  land  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  it 
would  have  been  extremely  raffi, 
if  not  utterly  impracticable,  in  the 
minister,  to  have  loaded  a  narrowed 
and  impeded  commerce  with  fresh 
taxes.  Under  these  circumstances' 
Mr.  Vansittart  came  forward  with 
his  new  plan  of  finance,  which  we. 
shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

The  funding  system  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  early  in 
the  18th  century  ;  and  from  this- 
period  till  the  close  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  though  some  attempts1 
had  been  made  to  establish  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  they  were  soon  abandon¬ 
ed  ;  ihe  principal  object  of  our  fi-- 
mineral  measures  being  to  provide  j 
for  the  immediate  expenses  of  the 5 
year,  by  borrowing  such  sums  as- 
were  necessary  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  expenses,  and  laying  on  taxes 
to  such  an  amount  as  would  pay 
the  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed. 
Peace  was  regarded  as  the  proper 
season  for  paying  off  the  debt  ;  and 
during  its  short  intervals,  the 
schemes  for  establishing  a  sinking 
fund,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  were  set  on  foot ;  but 
they  were  so  ineffectual,  as  between 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  close 
of  the  American  war  to  have  paid 
off  only  8,330,000/.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  tire  depressed  state  of 

public 
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public  credit  at  the  close  of  this  59,700,000/.  By  taking  the  ave- 
war,  and  the  great  expenses  which  rage  of  the  next  three  years,  1809, 
it  had  occasioned,  Mr.  Pitt  laid  the  10,  and  11,  it  appeared  that  the 
basis  of  a  sinking  fund  by  the  acts  net  produce  cf  the  public  income 
of  1786  and  1792.  It  is  not  ne-  was  about  64,000,000/.  This,  with 
cessary  here  to  inquire,  whether  he  the  addition  of  the  taxes  imposed 
adopted  the  most  provident  and  in  1811  and  1812,  would  seem  to 
(economical  scheme;  whateverwere  leave  a  considerable  surplus  beyond 
the  merits  of  it,  he  adhered  to  it  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  in 
most  strenuously  and  closely.  When  1807?  when  the  expenditure  was 
the  first  French  revolutionary  war  greater  than  the  income  ;  but  the 
commenced,  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  increased  charge  of  unredeemed 
sufficient  to  supply  the  military  and  debt  since  that  year  was  to  be 
naval  expenses  by  loans,  permit-  added  to  the  expenditure.  In  order, 
ting  the  operations  of  the  funding  therefore,  to  equalize  the  receipt 
system  to  go  on  towards  thegradual  and  expenditure  of  the  country,  on 
redemption  of  the  debt.  In  1?97,  an  average  of  the  years  1809,  181 Q, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  in-  and  1811,  the  amount  of  the  sum 
creased  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  be  provided  was  estimated  at  ' 
of  there  being  no  prospect  of  its  9,000,000/.  Mr.  Vansittart  was 
conclusion,  he  determined  to  make  fully  sensible,  to  use  his  own  words, 
an  attempt  to  equalize  the  income  that  “  to  raise  this  sum  by  an  im- 
witli  the  expenditure  of  the  coun-  mediate  imposition  of  new  taxes,  in 
try.  Accordingly  in  1798  he  esta-  addition  to  the  great  exertions  al- 
blished  a  general  tax  on  income,  in-  ready  made,  would  be  considered 
tended,  with  the  aid  of  some  other  as  a  very  heavy  burden ;  and  one, 
war  taxes,  “  to  provide  within  the  the  severity  of  which  might  be  felt 
year  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  still  more  sensibly,  from  an  appre- 
public  expenses,  and  also  to  repay,  hension,  by  no  means  unreasonable, 
within  -a  few  years  after  the  con-  that  such  a  sacrifice  might  even- 
elusion  of  peace,  all  debt  con  racted  tually  prove  to  have  been  unneces- 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  sinking  sary,  as  many  supposable  and  even 
fund  in  each  year.”  In  the  years  probable  cases  may  arise  during 
1803,  4,  and  6,  lord"  Sidmouth  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in 
and  lord  Grenville  adopted  plans  which  it  would  be  possible  very 
for  increasing  the  national  income  :  considerably  to  reduce  our  ex- 
the  object  of  the  scheme  of  the  '  penses.” 

latter  (which  is  more  generally  All  therefore  which  ought  to  be 
known  under  the  appellation  of  lord  expected  from  a  permanent  war 
Henry  Petty’s  scheme)  was  to  les-  system  was,  that  it  should  provide 
sen  the  necessity  of  additional  tax-  for  such  a  scale  of  expense  as  would 
ation  ;  on  the  simple  but  certainly  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  state 
improvident  plan  of  borrowing  the  of  war  ;  without  including  the  pay- 
interest  as  well  as  the  principal,  ment  of  such  sums  as  extraordinary 
and  of  mortgaging  tire  war  taxes,  exeitions  had  rendered,  or  might 
Taking  the  average  of  the  public  rendet  necessary,  At  first  si^ht  it 
expenditure  (exclusive  of  the  sink-  may  appear  that  the  sinking  fund  is 
ing  fund)  for  the  years  1806  and  really  part  of  the  national  expendi- 
1807,  it  was  rather  more  than  ture;  but  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
60,000,000/. ;  while  the  national  dered,  that  by  cancelling  a  certain 
income  for  the  latter  year  was  only  portion  of  the  debt,  each  year,  it 
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reduces  the  debt  really  Incurred  to 
the  amount  in  which  the  sum  bor¬ 
rowed  exceeds  the  sum  to  be  re- 

r 

deemed ;  the  equalization  of  the 
public  expenditure  and  income 
therefore  may  justly  be  considered 
as  a  principal  advantage  of  the 
sinking  fund,  no  less  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  redemption  of  the  debt.  The 
first  object  the  sinking  fund  has 
already  effected  ;  at  least  so  far 
53-s  the  expenditure  consists  in  the 
usual  charges  of  the  war,  and  does 
not  include  its  extraordinary 
charges.  .  As  therefore  the  sinking 
fund  had  thus  completely  effected 
one  of  its  objects,  Mr.  Vansittart 
thought  that  its  arrangement  might 
be  altered  without  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1792; 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  this 
alteration,  the  weight  of  further 
burdens,  which  it  might  be  found 
necessary  to  impose  on  the  nation, 
would  be  diminished.  In  order  to 
point  out  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  this  proposed  alteration  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  sinking  fund, 
the  consequences  which  it  had  ac¬ 
tually  produced  on  the  redemption 
pf  the  debt  require  to  be  consi¬ 
dered.  On  the  first  establishment 
of  this  fund  in  1736,  the.  debt  was 
240,000,000/. ;  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Vansittart  came  forward  with 
his  new  plan  of  finance,  this  sum 
had  been  completely  redeemed,  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund  of  1736  ;  but 
partly  also  by  the  provision  made 
for  the  redemption  of  loans  since 
contracted,  and  in  a  small  degree 
by  the  purchase  of  life  annuities. — 
By  the  act  of  1792,  provision  is 
directed  to  be  made  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion,  within  45  years,  of  all  debts 
contracted  subsequently  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  that  act;  and  within  that 
limit,  power  was  left  to  parliament 
to  regulate  the  mode  of  redemp¬ 
tion  j  and  this  power  it  has  exer¬ 


cised  at  different  times.  In  the 
years  1798,  1799,  and  1800,  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  reduction  of  that  part  of  the 
loan  which  wxis  charged  upon  the 
income  tax  ;  but  it  uras  proposed 
that  these  sums  should  be  redeemed 
by  prolonging  the  tax  after  peace 
was  restored.  In  the  year  J802, 
when  the  income  tax  was  repealed, 
and  other  funds  were  provided  for 
paying  the  interest  of  these  loans, 
parliament  again  exercised  its  dis¬ 
cretionary  power,  as  granted  to  it 
by  the  act  of  1792,  and  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  make,  immediate 
provision  for  the  redemption  of  the 
principal ;  leaving  this  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  prolonged  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund  already  ex¬ 
isting.  , 

From  this  statement,  Mr.  Van¬ 
sittart  contended  it  was  evident, 
that  the  financial  measure  he  pro¬ 
posed  was  not  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  any  act  of  parliament  regarding, 
the  sinking  fund ;  and  that  its 
principle  had  been  recognised  and 
acted  upon  in  previous  years;  for 
the  enactments  of  the  act  of  1792, 
the  principal  and  most  important 
one  on  the  subject,  would  be 
fully  complied  with,  so  long  as 
provision  wqs  made,  in  any  man, 
ner,  for  the  redemption  of  each 
respective  portion  of  the  public 
debt,  within  forty-five  years  from 
the  period  in  which  it  was  contract¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Vansittart  further  con¬ 
tended,  that  it  would  be  equally 
consistent  with  the  act  of  1792, 
“  either  to  redeem  any  number  of 
loans,  by  applying  to  the  separate 
redemption  of  each,  the  distinct 
portion  of  the  sinking  fund  created 
at  the  time  of  its  being  contracted, 
or  by  applying  the  whole  fund,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  total  re¬ 
demption  of  the  first  contracted 
loan,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the 
several  succeeding  loans,  in  their 

respective 
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Respective  order,  so  that  each  of 
them  should  be  redeemed  within  45 

i 

years  from  its  being  raised.” 

Mr.  Vansittart  therefore  had  his 
choice  of  these  two  plans,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  these  two  principles,  upon 
which  to  construct  his  financial 
arrangements ;  but  the  first  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  have  fewer  advan¬ 
tages  than  the  second.  By  the  first, 
the  whole  charge  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  would  be  appro¬ 
priated,  without  any  relief  to  the 
public,  until  the  whole  of  one  of 
the  loans  should  be  completely  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  exclusive  operation 
of  the  one  per  cent,  originally  at¬ 
tached  to  it :  of  course,  as  this  could 
not  happen  in  less  than  forty  years, 
the  public  wcjuld  be  unbenefited  by 
this  measure  during  that  time. — 
Whereas,  by  the  second  mode,  se¬ 
veral  of  the  loans  which  were  first 
contracted,  even  on  the  supposition 
of  a  war  of  great  duration,  would 
be  redeemed  previously  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  it,  and  thus  would  fur- 
nish  the  means  of  providing  for  a 
fresh  charge.  Another  advantage 
from  this  mode  would  be,  that  this 
resource  would  be  continually  in¬ 
creasing  in  proportion  to  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  war.  But  a  still 
more  important  advantage  would 
result  from  this  second  mode  ;  for 
by  it  the  redemption  of  the  debt 
being  more  gradually  diffused  over 
the  whole  period,  would  necessarily 
produce  less  alteration  in  the  state 
of  property.  This  advantage  is 
thus  further  illustrated  and  enforced 
by  Mr.  Vansittart : — “  Successive 
redemption  is  indeed  a  point  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  regulation 
of  the  money  market,  as  the  rate 
of  interest,  and  the  value  of  money, 
might  be  very  inconveniently  af¬ 
fected  by  the  too  rapid  increase,  or 
the  too  sudden  reduction,  of  the 
sums  brought  into  circulation  by 
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the  sinking  fund.  It  should  nqc 
therefore  be  suffered  to  accumulate 
for  too  long  a  period  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  too 
much  diminished  by  extinguishing 
at  once  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
public  debt.”  This  second  mode, 
therefore,  seemed  preferable  to  the 
first,  on  all  these  accounts  ;  and 
it  y^as  still  further  recommended 
by  the  circumstance,  that  through¬ 
out  nearly  the  whole  period  of  its 
operation,  a  much  smaller  portion 
of  the  national  resources  would  be 
occupied  in  paying  off  the  national 
debt.  But  it  was  yet  to  be  determined, 
whether  the  present  period  was  fa¬ 
vourable  or  adverse  to  the  adoption 
of  this  mode.  That  it  was  extreme¬ 
ly  and  peculiarly  favourable,  Mr. 
Vansittart  contended,  was  evident 
from  the  circumstance  already 
stated,  viz.  that  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  as  it  stood  when  Mrt 
Pitt  first  proposed  the  sinking  fund, 
had  actually  been  redeemed  by  that 
fund. 

Such  werq  the  principles  upon 
,  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  proposed  his  plan  for  a  gradual 
and  equable  reduction  of  debt, 
with  great  immediate  advantage  to 
the  public.  The  first  step  towards 
carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  was 
to  enact  that  the  debt first  contracted 
should  be  deemed  first  paid  off ; 
whether  purchased  by  its  own 
sinking  fund,  or  by  any  other.  As 
a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  debt  as  it 
stoo4  in  1786,  was  already  pur¬ 
chased,  the  execution  of  this  plan 
only  required,  with  respect  either 
to  this  sum  so  redeemed,  or  to  any 
hereafter  redeemed,  that  a  certificate 
of  its  redemption  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Gazette  ;  and  that  this 
stock  should  afterwards  be  at  the 
disposal  of  parliament ;  and  “  li¬ 
able  to  be  cancelled  in  such  pro- 
pQitiiai  aa4  at  such  times  as  parlia¬ 
ment 
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ment  may  direct ; but  that  the  whole 
sinking  fund,  created  by  the  act 
of  1786,  shall  be  continued  and 
applied,  until  the  total  redemption 
of  any  debt  now  existing,  or  which 
may  be  created  during  the  war. — 
Thus  only  the  sinking  fund  appro¬ 
priated  to  each  loan  would  be 
touched,  and  not  till  it  had  effected 
its  purchase,  by  redeeming  the 
amount  of  its  loan,  while  the  grand 
sinking  fund  would  remain  in  its 
original  state  and  full  operation.’7 
**  In  order,  however,  effectually  to 
secure  the  means  of  redeeming  all 
future  loans  within  45  years,  and  to 
preserve  a  proper  proportion  between 
the  sinking  fund  and  the  unre¬ 
deemed  debt,”  Mr.  Vansittart  fur¬ 
ther  proposed,  that  whenever  the 
sum  borrowed  in  any  year  should 
exceed  the  sum  to  be  paid  off,  a 
sinking  fund  should  be  provided 
for  the  excess  of  loan,  equal  to  one 
half  of  its  interest ;  and  that  for  the 
remainder  of  the  loan,  the  provision 
of  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  made  as  usual,  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  act  of  1792.  There 
were  also  some  inferior  and  less 
important  arrangements,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  detail :  but  we 
shall  proceed  to  point  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  system,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  former  system  ; 
after  which  we  shall  notice  some  of 
the  principal  objections  which  were 
urged  against  it. 

By  the  old  system,  it  is  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  loans  for  a 
great  number  of  years  will  be 
equal  to  the  loan  which  was  raised  in 
1812;  the  amount  of  this,  includ¬ 
ing  the  exchequer  bills  funded,  was 
28,000,000/.  By  the  same  system, 
it  would  require  to  fund  this  sum 
at  five  per  cent,  for  four  years,  new 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
7*500,000/. ;  and  in  the  whole,  till 
the  year  1880,  about  which  time 


the  debt  consolidated  in  1$02 
would,  at  that  rate  of  interest,  be 
redeemed,  if  the  war  lasted  so  long, 
taxes  -would  be  required  to  the  a- 
mount  of  upwards  of  31,000,000/.  ; 
whereas,  by  Mr.  Vansittart’ s  plan,  it 
would  require  no  new  taxes  for  four 
years,  except  about  1,100,000/.  for 
the  year  181 3,  in  order  to  make  some 
necessary  immediate  additions  to 
the  sinking  fund  ;  and  the  whole 
amount  of  taxes,  till  the  year  1 830, 
would,  by  the  same  plan,  not  ex¬ 
ceed  18,000,000/.  By  the  old  plan, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  debt,  as 
it  stood  in  the  spring  of  1813, 
would  be  paid  off  about  the  year 
1845  ;  whereas  by  Mr.  Vansittart’s 
plan  it  would  be  paidoffabout  1837* 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered 
is,  whether  by  the  old  plan,  or  that 
of  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  sinking  fund 
would  be  most  affected.  Till  the 
year  1830,  it  would  be  much 
greater,  according  to  the  former  ; 
but  after  that  period  the  amount 
will  be  nearly  equal.  In  one  re¬ 
spect,  however,  Mr.  Vansittart’s 
plan,  as  has  been  already  hinted* 
has  the  advantage  :  its  operation 
on  the  sinking  fund  will  be  more 
equable  and  uniform. 

This  comparative  view  of  the 
two  plans  has  proceeded  on  the 
idea,  that  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  annual  loan  will 
not  exceed  28,000,000/.  If  it 
should,  however,  be  necessary  to 
raise  a  larger  sum,  Mr.  Vansittart 
acknowledges  that  the  advantages 
of  his  plan  would  be  somewhat  di¬ 
minished  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  redemption  of  the  existing  debt 
would  be  accelerated,  and  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  would  increase  more  ra¬ 
pidly.  The  effects  of  the  two  plan*, 
would,  of  course,  be  opposite,  if 
the  sums  borrowed  were  diminish¬ 
ed,  or  if  they  were  obtained  at  a 
rate  of  interest  below  5  per  cent. 
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But  in  detailing  the  benefits  of 
this  plan,  we  ought  to  look  beyond 
the  single  and  bare  circumstance 
that  no  fresh  taxes  would  be  re¬ 
quisite  for  some  years ;  since  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  cessation 
of  taxes  would  improve  the  reve¬ 
nue,  and  thus  lessen  the  amount 
to  be  borrowed.  That  this  is  not 
a  rash  anticipation  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  plan,  is  evident  from 
the  consequences  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  adoption  of  lord 
Henry  Petty’s  plan,  since  the  year 
1806.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  it  was  a  partial  relief  from  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes,  and  this  lessened  the 
amount  of  the  sums  borrowed. 
Hence,  as  the  relieffrom  taxation  by 
Mr.  Vansittart’s  plan  will  be  more 
complete,  at  least  for  some  years, 
we  are  justified  in  expecting  that 
there  will  not  be  occasion  for  such 
heavy  loans,  on  the  supposition 
that  no  extraordinary  and  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstances  render  them  re¬ 
quisite  j  for  it  ought  always  to  be 
recollected,  that  this  and  every  other 
financial  scheme  must  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  our 
expenditure  will  be  similar  to  what 
it  has  latterly  been  :  even  should  it 
be  greater,  the  plan  will  still  be  ef¬ 
fectual,  though  not  to  such  extent  ; 
and  its  policy  will  be  evident,  if  it 
render  the  loans  less  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider 
this  plan  of  Mr.  Vansittart’s  in  its 
operations  during  peace :  in  this 
event,  the  sinking  fund  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  accumulate,  as  it  does  at 
present,  at  compound  interest,  un¬ 
less  parliament  should  deem  it 
proper,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
conveniences  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  too  rapid  a  diminution 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  to  cancel  the 
stock  purchased  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners,.  Even  this  cannot  be  con¬ 


sidered  as  peculiarly  affecting  the 
plan  now  under  consideration; 
sinceitmustequallytake  place  under 
the  old  mode  of  redemption,  when¬ 
ever  the  progress  of  the  sinking  fund 
should  be  found  to  be  too  rapid* 
u  In  case  our  old  mode  of  redemp¬ 
tion  should  be  adhered  to,  such  a 
change,  whenever  it  might  take 
place,  would,  however,  be  attended 
with  the  disadvantage  of  appearing 
to  be  a  deviation  from  the  esta¬ 
blished  principles  of  his  sinking 
fund  ;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Van¬ 
sittart’s  plan,  it  would  obviously 
be  a  consequence  flowing  from 
them.”  In  order,  however,  that 
no  alarm  or  apprehension  might 
arise,  under  the  idea  that,  by  this 
or  any  other  plan  which  interfered 
with  the  operations  of  the  sinking 
fund,  any  particular  portion  of  the 
national  debt  would  be  ultimately 
redeemed  within  forty-five  years 
from  its  creation,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1799,  Mr. 
Vansittart  proposed  that  sufficient 
security  should  be  preserved  for 
that  purpose. 

There  is  still  another  point  of 
view  in  which  this  plan  of  finance 
may  be  advantageously  placed,  on 
the  supposition  that  peace  was  re¬ 
stored  to  this  country ;  for  during 
peace,  from  it  would  result  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  keeping  in  reserve  the 
means  of  funding  a  large  sum,  as 
a  resource  in  case  of  the  renewal  of 
hostilities :  this  fund  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  few  vyears,  by  his  re¬ 
deemed  stock  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  commissioners ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  be  conti¬ 
nually  increasing.  It  would  be  ad- 
viseable,  however,  not  to  reduce  it 
below  such  a  sum  as  might  be 
thought  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
public  credit  and  confidence  at 
home,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  country  abroad.  This  fund 

would 
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would,  when  created,  present  a  no¬ 
vel  and  gratifying  spectacle  ;  33  it 
would  be  the  first  instance  of  an 
immense  accumulation  of  public 
product,  “  formed  without  the  im¬ 
poverishment  of  any  individual,  or 
any  embarrassment  of  the  general 
circulation/' 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  to 
this  plan,  that  it  interferes  with  the 
very  principle  of  the  sinking  fund; 
but  this  objection,  when  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  will  be  found  to  be  irre¬ 
levant  ;  in  fact,  this  plan  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  sinking  fund  less 
than  any  other  modification  of  that 
fund,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  abused 
as  a  precedent  for  encroaching  upon 
it  j  for  these  reasons  in  the  first 
place,  it  arises  out  of  the  principles 
of  the  sinking  fund  itself ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  it  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  application  of  the 
stock  purchased  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners.  Now  the  object  for  which 
the  stock  is  purchased,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  it  should  be  can¬ 
celled,  sooner  or  later.  This  must 
take  place  in  any  possible  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  sinking  fund;  and 
tinder  these  circumstances,  the  only 
question  that  can  arise,  or  produce 
a  difference  of  opinion,  must  respect 
the  time  and  mode  of  cancelling  it. 
Some  people,  who  entertain  in¬ 
distinct  notions  of  the  sinking  fund, 
seem  to  mistake  its  very  nature 
and  purpose and  feel  violently 
and  unaccountably  prejudiced  a- 
garnst  any  scheme  which  should 
have  a  tendency  to  modify  its  ope¬ 
rations  ;  but  the  great  and  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  it  undoubtedly  is, 
to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  bur¬ 
den  of  taxes  which  would  be  en¬ 
tailed  upon  it  by  the  indefinite 
extension  of  the  public  debt.  With 
this  view  it  was  originally  created  ; 
and  to  answer  this  purpose,  govern¬ 
ment  have  aided  it  by  the  act  of 


1792,  If,  therefore,  it  is  made  t# 
answer  this  purpose  more  quickly 
or  more  certainly,  or  at  a  period 
when  the  nation  particularly  ret 
4  quires  not  to  be  pressed  with  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  \  in  any  or  all  of  these 
cases,  any  modification  of  it  must 
be  agreeable  to  its  original  princi¬ 
ples  and  purposes,  instead  of  a 
deviation  from  them  ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  object  to  such  a  bene¬ 
ficial  modification,  thus  consonant 
to  the  original  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  sinking  fund,  because 
it  might  interfere  with  sorfie  of  the 
collateral  advantages  of  that  fund, 
winch  were  not  contemplated  when 
it  was  created,  and  which,  in  every 
point  of  view,  are,  when  compared 
with  its  grand  object,  of  infinitely 
small  consequence.  Now,  as  it 
cannot  be  less  important  to  prevent 
the  immediate  increase  of  taxes, 
than  to  provide  for  their  futuie 
possible  reduction,  that  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  arrangement  of  a 
sinking  fund,  which,  while  it  pro- 
vide  for  the  ultimate  discharge 
of  debt,  within  a  certain  moderate 
period,  afforded  the  earliest  relief 
to  the  public,  and  limited  the  max¬ 
imum  of  total  charge  within  the 
narrowest  compass.” 

We  have  thus  given  the  principal 
statements  and  illustrations  which 
prove  the  expediency  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittart’s  plan  of  finance.  We  have 
been  induced  to  go  so  much  into 
detail,  from  the  conviction  that  it 
is  a  plan  of  great  political  wisdom, 
which,  if  steadily  and  judiciously 
persevered  in,  must  afford  great 
relief  to  the  public.  That  it  was 
sllggested,  or  rather  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary,  by  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times,  ought  not  to 
be  brought  forward  as  an  argument 
against  it,  if  its  tendency  is  to  lessen 
the  public  burdens,  at  a  period 
\yhen  tfyey  could  not  l?e  safely  in¬ 
creased* 
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cfeased,  but  which  still  required 
great  exertions  and  sacrifices.  It 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  nation,  even  though, 
for  the  sake  of  present  relief,  it  cut 
hff  part  of  the  hope  which  the 
sinking  fund  had  created,  that  the 
national  debt  would  be  entirely  an¬ 
nihilated  at  a  given  period ;  for  it 
is  evident,  if  our  burdens  are  now 
as  great  as  we  can  bear,  and  if 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  that 
our  expenditures  houldbe  increased, 
ive  must  either  trench  upon  the 
sinking  fund  entirely,  or  modify  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  still  to  preserve 
its  principles  and  the  progress 
of  its  operation,  while  we  benefit 
the  present  generation.  The  state¬ 
ments  and  illustrations  which  we 
have  given,  have  been  principally 
•derived  from  a  pamphlet  which 
Mr.  Vansittart  distributed  on  the 
subject  ;  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  which  deserves  to  be  quoted 
<£  There  is,  however,  no  wish  to 
disguise  the  weight  which  the  po¬ 
litical  circumstances  of  the  present 
moment  have  had  in  recommend, 
ing  it  ;  but, on  the  contrary,  a  very 
confident  persuasion  that  the  more 
fully  those  circumstances  are  inves¬ 
tigated,  the  more  they  will  be  found 
to  enforce  the  expediency  of  such  a 
System/’ 

It  was  riot  to  be  expected  that 
the  financial  plan  of  Mr.  Van  sit- 
tart  would  pass  without  discussion, 
or  objection,  either  in  or  out  of  par¬ 
liament.  For  the  observations  made 
upon  it  in  parliament,  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  Mr.  Tierney,  and  other 
members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  debates: 
in  this  place  we  shall  notice  only 
those  objections  which  were  either 
not  urged  in  parliament,  or  were 
noticed  and  enforced  there  inci¬ 
dentally.  In  the  statement  and 
illustration  which  we  have  given 
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of  this  plan,  it  was  hinted  that  the 
sinking  fund  was  calculated,  though 
not  perhaps  originally  intended,  to 
produce  collateral  advantages,  bed¬ 
sides  the  direct  and  main  advan¬ 
tage  of  relieving  the  nation  from 
debt.  One  of  the  rnost  obvious 
*  and  important  of  these  collateral 
advantages,  undoubtedly  is  the 
effect  which  it  produces  on  the 
funds  :  at  first,  while  the  commis-  , 
sioners  were  able  only  to  purchase 
small  quantities  of  stock  every 
quarter,  this  effect  must  have  been 
inconsiderable  ;  but  when  the  sumiJ 
to  be  purchased  became  large,  the 
effect  would,  of  course,  be  propor¬ 
tionally  increased.  The  price  of 
stock,  like  the  price  of  all  other 
commodities,  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  proportion  between  the 
supply  and  the  demand ;  if  that 
proportion  is  changed,  either  by  a 
larger  demand,  while  the  supply 
continuer,  the  same,  or  by  a  larger 
supply  while  the  demand  is  sta¬ 
tionary  ;  or,  in  short,  by  any  altera¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  supply  or  de¬ 
mand,  the  price  of  stock  must  be 
affected.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
when  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  were 
enabled  to  come  into  the  stock 
market  with  large  sums  for  the 
purchase  of  stock,  the  price  of  that 
stock,  supposing  the  quantity  of  it 
not  to  be  increased,  must  rise;  and 
the  great  steadiness,  as  well  as  the 
comparatively  high  price  of  stocks, 
during  this  long  and  expensive  war, 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascri¬ 
bed  to  the  effect  of  the  sums  with 
which  the  commissioners  came  into 
the  stock  market.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  objected  to  Mr.  Vansittart/s 
plan,  that  it  would  tend  to  lower 
the  price  of  stocks,  by  taking  away 
from  the  commissioners  a  poitioa 
of  that  sum  with  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  purchased  stock — > 

This 
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This  objection  is  very  plausible, 
and, till  closely  examined,  seems  one 
of  great  weight :  indeed,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Vansittarl’s  plan  is  to  lessen  the 
demand  for  stock  ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  principles  by 
which  the  price  of  any  commodity 
is  regulated,  it  would  seem  a  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence,  that  the  price 
of  stock  would  be  also  lessened. 
But  we  should  recollect,  that  a  di¬ 
minished  demand  for  any  commo¬ 
dity  will  not  lower  the  price  of 
that  commodity,  if  the  supply  be 
also  diminished  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  :  for  it  is  an  alteration  in 
the  proportion  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  which  affects  price.  Now, 
though  the  plan  of  Mr.  Vansittart 
would  undoubtedly  lessen  the  de¬ 
mand  for  stock,  it  would  also  as 
certainly  lessen  the  quantity  of 
stock  in  the  market,  and  that  in  the 
same  proportion  :  hence,  if  this  po¬ 
sition  be  correct,  this  plan  cannot, 
in  any  degree  or  mode,  affect  the 
price  of  stocks.  It  may  not  be 
quite  so  obvious  how  it  will  lessen 
the  quantity  of  stock,  as  it  is  that 
it  will  diminish  the  demand  ;  but 
the  consequence  is  equally  certain 
and  necessary  ;  for  how  does  Mr. 
Vansittart’s  plan  relieve  the  public? 
Undoubtedly  by  rendering  a  loan, 
and  vhe  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of 
a  loan,  unnecessary.  But  if  a  loan 
were  raised,  to  the  amount  we  will 
suppose  of  ten  millions,  would  not 
stock  be  created  to  that  amount  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  it  must.  If  there¬ 
fore,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a 
loan,  ten  millions  are  taken  from 
the  commissioners,  with  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  purchased 
stock,  the  same  sum  of  ten  millions 
is  not,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case 
©f  a  loan,  added  to  the  funded 
debt  or  national  stock.  In  fact, 
the  consequence  of  this  plan  is,  that 


the  proportion  between  the  supply* 
of  stock,  and  the  demand  for  it,  is* 
preserved  the  same  as  before  :  and 
therefore,  though  the  commission¬ 
ers  can  purchase  less  by  the  amount 
of  the  sum  which  the  plan  takes* 
out  of  their  hands  :  yet,  as  there  is. 
less  stock  created,  by  the  amount ! 
of  the  sum  saved  in  the  loan  by 
this  plan,  and  as  these  amounts* 
must  necessarily  be  exactly  the. 
same,  the  price  of  stock  cannot  be- 
affected,  at  least  in  this  point  of 
view,  by  Mr.  Vansittart’s  plan. 

The  only  other  objection  to  this 
plan,  which  we  shall  notice,  may 
be  thus  stated  :  Those  who  have* 
lent  their  money  to  government,  or 
who  have  purchased  stock,  havti 
done  it  under  the  implied  condi¬ 
tion,  on  the  part  of  government, 
that  at  some  future  period  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  their  debt  would  be  paid, 
off:  but  as  this  plan  trenches  on 
the  fund  set  apart  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  debt,  it  sc  far  breaks  ■ 
this  implied  condition ;  and  there¬ 
fore  injustice  is  done  to  the  stock¬ 
holder,  who  gave  more  for  his 
stock  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  disposed  to  do,  on  the  faith 
that  he  should  be  paid  his  capital 
at  a  period  which  this  plan  must 
necessarily  postpone.  In  reply  to 
this  objection,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  as  long  ay  the  stock¬ 
holder  can  obtain  his  principal  by 
selling  his  stock,  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  him  at 
what  period  government  proposes 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt.  If 
Mr.  Vansittart’s  plan  rendered  it 
less  easy  for  him  to  dispose  of  big 
stock,  or  reduced  the  value  of  it, 
then  he  might  object  to  it  on  these? 
grounds  ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  in  th« 
stockholder  to  assert  that  the  value 
of  his  stock  is  lessened  by  the  period 
of  its  repayment  being  protracted, 
while,  whenever  lie  chooses,  he  can 
%  find 
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find  a  purchaser  for  it ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  person  who  will  give  him 
his  principal.  Besides,  what  is  the 
fact :  Are  those  descriptions  of 
stock  which  government  have  the 
option  of  paying  off,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  occur,  or  those 
which  are  less  likely  to  be  paid  off, 
more  valuable  ?  The  latter,  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  pro¬ 
portionate  prices  of  the  navy  5  per 
cents,  and  the  other  descriptions 
of  stock,  not  so  likely  to  be  paid 
off.  Indeed  it  must  be  obviously  so ; 
for  all  men  must  prefer  that  stock 
which  they  can  sell  whenever  they 
please,  to  that  for  which  they  may  be 
obliged  to  accept  the  principal  when  * 
they  know  not  what  to  do  with  it. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter 
with  the  following  extracts  relative 
to  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  year, 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1813, 
as  they  appear  in  the  annual  state¬ 
ment  laid  before  parliament,  of  the 
finances  and  commerce  of  the 
country. 

The  revenue  of  that  year,  in¬ 
cluding  the  loan,  amounted  to 
95,712,695/.  The  gross  receipt  of 
.the  income  tax,  within  the  same 
period,  was  13, 13 1,548/. 

The  total  expenditure  during  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  Jan.  1813 
was  104,398,248/. 

The  public  debt  during  the  same 
period  cost  the  country  36,607,128/. 
of  which  the  sum  of  13,482,510/. 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt. 

The  following  is  a  comparative 
view  of  the  imports  of  die  country 
for  three  years,  ending  the  5th  of 
January  in  each  year  : 

1811  imports  *£36,427,722 

1812  Ditto  24,520,329 

1813  Ditto  22,994,843 

The  imports  from  India  are  not 

included  in  any  of  the  three  sums 
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given  above.  They  amounted,  in 
the  year  ending  the  5fch  of  Jan. 
1812,  to  4,106*351/. 

The  following  comparative  view 
of  the  import  of  corn  seems  to 
afford  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  we 
are  becoming  less  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  that  necessary 
article : — 

1811  import  of  corn  *02,701,240 

1812  Ditto  465,995 

1813  Ditto  378,872 

The  following  is  a  comparative 

view  of  the  import  of  coffee,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  sugar,  for  three  years, 
ending  the  5th  of  January  in  each 
year:  coffee. 

1811  ..  ..  405,312,795 

1812  ..  ..  3,646,814 

1813  ..  2,573,614 

COTTON. 

1811  ..  ..  *£3,882,423 

1812  ..  ..  2,990,821 

1813  **  ..  2,166,412 

SUGAR. 

1811  ..  ..  *06,429,044 

1812  ..  ..  5,324,409 

1813  ..  ..  5,033*396 

The  imports  of  this  country  from 

Ireland,  it  appears,  are  regularly  on 
the  increase  : 

1811  ..  ..  *03,280,747 

1812  ..  3,312,879 

1813  ..  ..  3,551,269 

But  if  the  imports  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  fell  off  during  the  last  year,  it 
appears  that  the  exports  have  ma¬ 
terially  improved.  The  following 
is  a  comparative  view  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  for  three  years,  ending  the 
5th  of  January  in  each  year 

1811  exports  *034,923,575 

1812  Do.  24,131,734 

1813  Do.  31,243,362 

The  real  value  of  British  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufactures  exported,  as 
estimated  at  the  custom-house,  is 
43,657,864/. 

Besides  which,  the  amount  of 
foreign  merchandize  exported,  is 
given  as  follows  :  1811 
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3811  .7  77  *£10,945,284 


1812 

•  • 

8,277,937 

isis 

•  • 

11,998,179 

The  following  is  a  comparative 

view  of 

the 

principal  articles  or 

which  these  exports  consist : 

COTTON  GOODS. 

1811 

..  ^18,033,794 

1812 

11,715,501 

1813 

15,972;826 

WOOLLENS. 

1811 

..  £5, 773,719 

1812 

4,376,497 

1813 

5,084,991 

COFEFE. 

1811 

..  j£  1,455, 427 

1812 

1,418,034 

1813 

, .  4,382,730 

SUGAR. 

1811  ..  ..  &  1,471,697 

1 813  ..  1,215,119 

1813  ..  1,570,277 

The  following  is  a  comparative 
view  of  the  shipping  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  her  de. 
pendencies,  for  three  years,  end¬ 
ing  the  30th  of  September  in  each 
ybar  : 

NUMBER  OF  SHIPS. 

1810  H  ..  ..  23,703 

1811  .  24,106 

1812  ..  ..  24,107 

Which,  in  the  last-mentioned  year,, 
were  navigated  by  165,030  sea¬ 
men. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Great  Importance  and  Difficulty  of  the  Question  respecting  the  Justice  and 
Policy  of  the  East  Indian  Monopoly — Views  of  it  taken  "by  different  Classes  \ 
of  People — by  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers — by  the  religious  Parti 
of  the  Community — by  the  F rinds  of  Civilisation  and  Knowledge — Co!+> 
lateral  Topics  respecting  opening  the  Trade  to  the  Out  Ports — and  re¬ 
specting  the  China  Trade  first  considered — Remarks  on  the  American  Ted 
Trade— -Misconception  on  that  Point — Grand  and  primary  Subject  considered 
« — Objections  to  a  free  Trade — as  injurious  to  the  East  India  Company — to 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers — to  the  Country  at  large — and  to  lher 
Natives  of  the  East  Indies — these  Objections  considered — Remarks  on  the  Con * 
duct  of  Government  with  respect  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter — Concluding 
Observations. 


BY  far  the  most  important;  mo¬ 
mentous,  and  permanently 
interesting  question  which  came 
before  parliament,  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1812,  was  that  which  related 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  East  India  company.  This 
question  at  any  time  must  have 
been  interesting  and  important, 
from  the  magnitude  and  extension 
of  the  subject  which  it  embraced  ; 
but  it  was  most  peculiarly  so  at  the 
period  when  it  was  discussed,  both 
on  account  of  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  at  large*  and 


of  the  East  India  company.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  no^ 
tice,  both  in  this  and  in  our  pre¬ 
ceding  volume,  that  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Britain  had  suffered 
very  considerably  and  generally  by 
the  exclusion  of  our  produce  andt 
manufactures  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  capital, 
of  our  merchants  was  consuming 
itself  idly  and  unprofitably  in  im** 
mense  stocks  of  goods,  for  which 
they  could  find  no  purchasers :  our 
labouring  mauufac turns  were,  in' 
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Tiany  places,  reduced  almost  to  a 
state  of  starvation,  and  in  all  in  a 
condition  comparatively  poor  and 
wretched;  and  as  a  natural  and 
unavoidable  consequence,  our  taxes 
iad  diminished  in  their  produce, 
while  the  nation  at  large  felt  the 
bad  consequences  of  this  stagnation 
of  trade  in  the  increase  of  the 
poor’s  rates.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  distressed  manufacturers 
looked  forward  to  the  East  Indian 
market  with  great  confidence,  as 
one  which  would  not  only  for  the 
present  take  off  their  accumulated 
produce,  but  also  permanently  sup¬ 
ply  a  regular  and  large  demand 
for  their  goods  ;  and  consequently 
that  they  became  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  their  opposition  to  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  company.  Nor  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  company  less 
calculated  to  give  a  peculiar  im¬ 
portance  to  the  subject  at  this 
time  ;  for  many  years  their  public 
affairs  had  gone  on  so  ill,  that  they 
had  contracted  a  debt  of  nearly 
30,000,000/.  ;  and  this  debt,  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected,  would  be  in¬ 
creased,  instead  of  being  diminished; 
as  every  year,  for  some  time  past, 
instead  of  fulfilling  the  predictions 
of  the  company,  that  their  affairs 
would  speedily  assume  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  appearance,  had  witnessed 
only  increased  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassments.  Whenever  these  embar¬ 
rassments  occurred,  parliament  was 
applied  to,  in  order  to  relieve  them, 
and  thus  the  nation  saw  itself  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  debts  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

This  alone  must  have  prompted 
the  country  at  large  to  coincide 
with  the  merchants  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  : 
but  they  were  further  urged  to  this 
1813. 


measure  by  a  different  view  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  :  for  while 
their  pecuniary  embarrassments 
were  so  very  great,  and  were  con¬ 
tinually  increasing; — while  in  fact 
they  could  not,  at  least  imme¬ 
diately  and  completely,  discharge 
their  debt's, — they  were  dividing 
an  interest  on  their  capital  (on  that 
capital  which,  to  whatever  amount 
it  really  existed,  was,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  not  theirs,  but  their  creditors’) 
of  upwards  of  ten  per  cent.  It 
seerqed  obvious,  therefore,  to  com¬ 
mon  sense,  that  if  they  could  af¬ 
ford  to  make  this  dividend,,  they 
could  afford  to  pay  off  part  of  their 
debts  ;  or  at  least  that  they  ought 
to  have  divided  a  more  moderate 
interest,  and  to  have  set  apart  the 
remainder  towards  freeing  therm 
selves  from  their  embarrassments  ; 
but  from  their  actual  circumstances, 
and  mode  of  going  on,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  was  some  gross 
mismanagement  on  their  part,  and 
that  the  nation  would  have  to  pay, 
as  it  had  paid,  for  this  misma¬ 
nagement. 

Such  were  the  more  obvious  and 
general  motives  which  induced  the 
country  at  large  to  coincide  with 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
their  opposition  to  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  there  were  other  reasons 
of  a  higher  nature,  which  operated 
with  s.otne  persons  to  tshe  same 
effect,  on  their  viewing  the  subject 
more  deeply 'and  extensively.  In 
the  first  place,  these  persons  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  renewal  of  the  char¬ 
ter,  on  the  broad  principle,  that,  as 
it  gave  the  company  a  monopoly, 
it  must  be  injurious  to  the  coun¬ 
try ;  and  probably,  they  added, 
not  very  profitable  to  them¬ 
selves  as  a  body  ;  for  they  con¬ 
tended  it  is  the  effect  of  a  mono- 
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poly,  not  only  to  injure  those 
against  whom  it  is  granted, but  very 
often  even  those  on  whom  it  is  be¬ 
stowed.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  they  referred  to  several 
instances  of  monopolies  in  times 
when,  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  trade,  they  were  more 
common,  in  most  of  which  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  body  who  possessed 
the  monopoly  were  unprpsperous, 
though  the  affairs  of  many  of  the 
individuals  who  composed  thatbody 
might  be  flourishing.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  place,  these  persons  opposed 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  on  still 
more  important  grounds;  — on 
grounds  which  affected  our  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  nation,  and  which  also 
affected  the  condition  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  millions  in  the  East 
Indies  whom  the  fate  of  war  had 
placed  under  cur  power  and  pro¬ 
tection.  They  contended  that  the 
East  India  company  had  done  little 
or  nothing  for  the  improvement  of 
their  territory,  or  for  the  meliora¬ 
tion  of  tl\e  inhabitants ;  and  that 
the  only  mode  by  which  these  de¬ 
sirable  effects  could  take  place, 
would  be,  by  destroying  the  mono¬ 
poly,  to  allow  a  freer  and  more 
general  intercourse  between  the 
people  of  Britain  and  those  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  means  by 
which  we  had  acquired  our  terri¬ 
tory  there,  perhaps  could  not  bear 
very  close  or  strict  examination  : — ■ 
on  that  subject  they  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter  :  but  as  we  had  ac¬ 
quired  it,  it  was  the  duty,  both  of 
the  British  government  and  the 
British  people,  to  take  care  that 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
was  improved,  as  much  as  possible, 
by  their  connexion  and  subjection 
to  us.  ' 

There  was  yet  another  class  of 
people  who  felt  interested  in  the 


subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  chaiv 
ter,  and  who  were  strongly  disposed 
to  object  to  it  on  grounds  different 
from  any  of  those  which  we  have 
yet  stated  :  we  allude  to  those  whr 
are  called  the  religious  party  ir 
parliament,  and  to  those  in  the 
country  at  large  who  were  favour¬ 
able  to  missionary  societies.  The) 
laid  it  down  as  an  undeniable 
axiom,  that  it  was  among  the  firs1 
duties  incumbent  upon  real  chris  s 
tians,  to  spread  the  light  of  the 
gospel  among  those  nations  which 
were  still  strangers  to  it ;  and  as  ir 
India  the  inhabitants  were  not  only 
unbelievers,  but  addicted  to  the 
most  gross  and  barbarous  super 
stitions,  which  displayed  not  merel) 
a  want  of  true  faith,  but  a  corrupt 
ed  system  of  morals, — these  ad 
vocates  for  proselytism  contended 
that  as  friends  of  humanity  and  of 
good  morals,  as  well  as  Christians 
they  were  bound  to  enlighten  anc 
reform  the  miserable  and  mistaker 
inhabitants  of  India :  but  this 
scheme,  they  further  maintained 
they  could  but  partially  and  in¬ 
completely  carry  into  execution 
while  the  East  India  company  re¬ 
tained  the  full  power  given  them 
by  their  existing  charter.  The) 
therefore,  were  anxious  that,  if  th< 
charter  were  renewed,  some  provi 
sion  might  be  made  for  converting 
the  natives  to  Christianity.  Thu: 
we  perceive  that  very  different 
classes  of  people  were  interested  ir 
this  question  ; — the  merchant  ailc 
manufacturer,  the  philosopher,  po 
litician,  and  friend  of  humanity 
and  the  zealous  Christian,  had  eacl 
their  motives  for  feeling  an  inter 
est  in  it  ;  besides  that  the  nation  a 
large,— those  who  either  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  question  as  those  othe: 
descriptions  of  persons  did, — or  whe 
were  comparatively  indifferent  to  i 
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Hinder  any  of  the  views  of  it  which  government  seemed  to  have  con- 
i  they  respectively  took,  was  interest-  sidered  deeply  and  impartially; 
ed  for  reasons  which  we  have  al-  and  their  decision  to  grant  a  re- 
iready  stated.  ,  newal  of  the  charter  to  the  East 

Nor  was  the  question  less  impor-  India  company,  under  certain  re- 
Itant  when  considered  in  its  relation  strictions,  satisfied  the  moderate 
to  government.  It  was  evident  and  impartial  part  of  the  nation, 
that  they  had  a  difficult  and  deli-  Before  we  proceed  to  a  brief 
icate  part  to  act.  On  the  one  hand,  statement  and  examination  of  the 
ithe  manufacturing  classes  called  general  arguments  for  and  against 
.upon  them  to  do  them  what  they  a  renewal  of  the  East  India  char- 
conceived  to  be  merely  justice,  in  ter,  (for  our  limits  must  necessarily 
opening  for  them  a  market  for  render  it  very  brief,)  we  shall,  in 
i their  commodities;  and  this  call  order  to  leave  the  main  subject 
:they  conceived  they  were  at  this  completely  open  to  our  view,  con- 
: period  more  bound  to  obey,  since  sider  one  or  two  of  the  collateral 
all  other  markets  were  closed.  Go-  and  subordinate  points  of  discus- 
;  vernment  also  felt  that  they  had  a  sion.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
higher  duty  to  perform,  and  that  strenuously  disputed,  whether,  if 
! the  views  and  arguments  of  those  the  trade  were  made  free,  it  should 
who  expected  from  them  the  civi-  be  extended  to  the  most  important 
lization,  if  not  the  conversion,  of  the  out-ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
I Indians  deserved  the  most  serious  land,  or  only  confined  to  the  port  of 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  London.  That  this  should  be  a 
there  were  motives,  some  perhaps  subject  of  dispute,  may  seem 
not  quite  pure  or  patriotic,  which  strange  ;  and  many  people  will 
disposed  government  to  incline  to  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what 
the  side  of  the  East  India  com-  argument  the  London  merchants, 
pany ;  while  they  were  on  good  who  objected  to  the  monopoly  of 
terms  with  them,  they  might  ex-  the  East  India  company,  could  de- 
pect  their  support  in  parliament,  fend  their  own  claim  to  monopoly, 
which  was  no  trifling  consideration :  These  arguments  were  indeed  very 
but,  setting  aside  this  circumstance,  futile,  and  display  very  clearly  and 
government  conceived  it  to  be  their  lamentably  the  selfish  views,  as  well 
duty  to  take  care  that,  by  throw-  as  the  confined  information,  of  the 
ing  open  the  trade  suddenly  and  commercial  world.  In  the  first 
completely,  they  might  not  injure  place  they  contended  that,  if  the 
that  very  manufacturing  and  com-  trade  were  opened  to  the  out-ports, 
mercial  interest  which  they  were  those  ship-owners,  and  all  other  de- 
disposed  to  benefit ;  or  that,  by  ad-  scriptions  of  people  in  the  metro- 
mitting  all  classes  of  people  to  our  polis,  who  had  either  embarked 
East  Indian  possessions,  they  might  their  capital  in  the  service  of  the 
not  render  the  condition  of  the  East  India  company,  or  who  de¬ 
natives  worse  instead  of  better,  or  pended  upon  it  for  employment  and 
perhaps  prepare  the  means  for  support,  would  be  greatly  injured : 
the  loss  of  our  possessions  there  but  even  granting  that  this  would 
altogether.  The  subject,  thus  de-  be  the  case,  (though  by  this  we 
licate,  extensive,  and  important,  furnish  ourselves  with  an  answer  to 
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the  argument,  that  the  trade,  if 
opened,  would  be  found  so  very 
unprofitable  that  it  would  revert  to 
the  East  India  company,) might  not 
•  the  same  plea  be  urged  in  defence 
of  the  continuance  of  all  monopo¬ 
lies  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  where- 
ever  they  have  been  long  establish¬ 
ed,  many  people  must  depend  upon 
them  for  employment  and  support? 
and  is  it  to  be  endured,  that  their 
annihilation  should  be  objected  to, 
and  solely  because  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  them  will 
by  their  annihilation  be  stript  of 
those  advantages  ?  If  these  princi¬ 
ples  were  admitted,  indeed,  no 
public  evil  could  be  removed  ;  for 
the  existence  of  every  public  evil 
and  abuse  is  connected  with  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  individuals, 
who  consequently  would  be  injured 
by  what  would  prove  advantageous 
to  the  nation  at  large.  The  second 
objection  which  was  urged  against 
extending  the  East  India  trade  to 
the  out-ports  was,  that  in  these 
ports  there  was  neither  the  capital 
nor  the  other  means  necessary  to 
carry  it  on :  but,  if  this  were  the 
case,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  trade, 
though  nominally  granted  to  the 
out-ports,  will,  in  fact,  centre  in 
London  ?  But  is  there  not  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment,  when  it  proceeds  from  those 
who  would  be  benefited  by  its 
truth  ?  What,  in  fact,  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  argument ; — We  are 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  out- 
ports  should  not  partake  of  the 
East  India  trade,  because,  in  fact, 
they  are  not  able,  from  want  of  ca¬ 
pital,  &  c.  to  partake  of  it? — Why 
then  this  opposition  to  their  claim  ? 
why  this  apprehension  ?  Lastly,  if 
it  was  objected  on  the  part  of  the 
London  merchants,  that  by  extend¬ 
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smuggling  would  become  much 
more  general,  extensive,  and  easy  ; 
this  may  be  true,-— but  one  would 
think  it  is*  a  consideration  for  go¬ 
vernment,  not  for  the  merchants  of 
London. 

The  next  collateral  and  subordi¬ 
nate  topic  related  to  the  trade  with 
China.  It  was  soon  ascertained, 
that  government  intended  to  throw- 
open  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,; 
but  to  continue  the  exclusive  trade 
to  China  in  the  hands  of  the  corm. 
pany.  To  this  scheme  it  was  ob-i 
jected,  that  it  would  in  fact  leave 
the  most  lucrative  branch  of  traffic,* 
and  that  which,  if  opened,  would 
afford  the  greatest  relief  to  our 
manufactures,  in  the  possession  of 
the  company,  and  thus  confirm 
their  monopoly  in  that  particular 
point  in  which  it  ought  most  espe¬ 
cially  to  have  been  annulled.  This 
statement  could  not  be  denied  ;  for, 
by  the  company’s  own  showing,  it 
was  evident  that  the  China  trade 
was  very  profitable :  but  in  de- 
fence  of  the  plan  of  government  in 
this  particular,  it  was  with  great 
plausibility  urged,  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  disposition  of  the 
Chinese  government  were  of  such 
a  singular  cast  and  tendency,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  trade 
with*  them,  except  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  company  ;  that,  if  the 
trade  were  open,  our  sailors  would 
be  continually  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Chinese  ;  and  that  the  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  these  dis¬ 
putes  would  be,  that  we  should  be 
expelled  from  China  altogether. — 
In  reply  to  this  it  was  observed; 
that  the  Americans,  who  tradec 
pretty  extensively  to  this  country, 
not  under  the  management  of  z 
company,  h^s  not,  in  fact,  beer 
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involved  in  disputes  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government,  nearly  so  fre¬ 
quently  nor  so  seriously  as  our  sea¬ 
men  had  been  ;  and  that  the  same 
methods  which  had  kept  them  free 
from  disputes,  might,  if  adopted 
and  strictly  enforced,  equally  pre¬ 
serve  our  men  from  disputes.  The 
evidence  given  before  the  house  of 
commons,  however,  on  this  point, 
uniformly  tended  to  prove  that  the 
American  seamen  were  more  steady 
and  regular,  and  better  behaved 
than  ours ;  and  consequently  that 
no  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  trading 
peaceably  with  the  Chinese  without 
the  means  of  an  exclusive  com¬ 
pany. — As  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
the  American  trade  with  China,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  advert  to 
one  supposed  fact,  on  which  the 
advocates  for  an  open  trade  there 
were  much  disposed  to  rely.  They 
contended  that  the  profits  of  the 
East  India  company  from  this 
trade,  and  especially  from  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  tea,  were  very  great ;  much 
greater  than  they  ought  to  be,  or 
would  be  if  the  trade  were  thrown 
open  ;  and  in  proof  of  this  they 
stated,'  that  a  certain  description  of 
tea,  which  at  the  company’s  sales 
was  generally  sold  for  about  3s,  6d. 
per  pound, (independently  of  duty,) 
might  always  be  purchased  in 
America  for  less  than  one  shilling 
per  pound.  In  reply  to  this  it 
was  observed,  that  the  Americans 
certainly  could  afford  to  sell  their 
East  India  commodities  cheaper 
than  we  could,  because  their  ships 
were  navigated  at  much  less  ex¬ 
pense  ;  but  it  was  denied  either 
that  the  company  had  an  unfair 
profit  on  tea,  or  that  the  Americans 
could  sell  the  same  description  of 
tea  so  much  below  its  price  at  the 
company’s  sales.  The  company 
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could  not  possibly  derive  an  unfair 
profit  on  this  article,  because,  by 
the  express  terms  of  their  charter, 
they  were  obliged  to  put  up  all 
their  teas  to  public  sale,  at  a  very 
small  advance  (we  believe  on 
most  descriptions  of  teas  of  not  more 
than  one  penny  per  pound)  on  the 
prime  cost  and  expenses  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle;  hence,  all  advance  above  this 
sum  must  depend  upon  the  bid¬ 
ders ;  and,  if  it  were  great,  should 
be  charged  to  the  company.  That 
the  Americans  could  not  sell  the 
same  description  of  tea  so  much 
cheaper,  as  was  alleged,  than  the 
company  sold  it,  was  proved  by  the 
unexceptionable  evidence  of  many 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
tea  trade  in  China,  who  gave  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  prime  cost  of  these 
descriptions  of  tea  in  that  country, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  it  was 
below  the  price  at  which  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  sold  it  in  the  United  States. 
And  they  accounted  for  the  circum¬ 
stance  very  satisfactorily  :  all  teas 
were  first  offered  to  the  agents  of 
the  East  India  company,  and  such 
as  were  rejected  by  them  were 
then  offered  to,  and  generally 
bought  by,  the  Americans  ;  so  that, 
in  fact,  though  the  names  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  teas  sold  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  at  the  company’s  sales 
might  be  the  same,  their  qualities 
were  very  different.  We  have 
thought  it  right  to  enter  into  this 
explanation,  because  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  America  having  teas  so 
much  cheaper  than  we  have  them, 
was  considered  as  a  strong  reason 
for  opening  the  Chinese  trade.— 
After  all,  with  respect  to  the  trade, 
government  were  probably  wise  in 
not  opening  it  at  present,  but  wait¬ 
ing  till  they  saw  all  the  effects  of 
laying  open  the  East  India  trade. 

Having  thus  considered  these 
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two  collateral  and  inferior  points, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  examination  of  the  grand 
and  leading  question,  Ought  go¬ 
vernment  to  have  thrown  open  the 
trade,  or  not?  We  have  already- 
adverted  to  the  argument  respecting 
monopoly;  and  it  may  be  further 
remarked  that  the  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  ceconomy,  on  which  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  monopolies  of  all  kinds 
are  founded,  are  so  fundamental  and 
comprehensive,  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  must  be  very  peculiar  in¬ 
deed,  which  takes  any  particular 
monopoly  out  of  their  view  and 
operation.  It  must  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time,  that  even 
Adam  Smith,  than  whom  no  man 
was  less  disposed  to  qualify  or  limit 
the  general  principles  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  science  which  he  has  contri¬ 
buted  so  largely  and  successfully  to 
illustrate,  is  disposed  to  be  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  East  India  monopoly 
was  allowable  and  beneficial.  But 
by  this  he  could  not  mean  that  it 
should  never  terminate ;  because, 
though  at  the  first  establishment  of 
the  trade  it  might  be  necessary, 
and  though,  when  once  established, 
it  might  produce  such  relations  and 
consequences  in  the  state  of  com¬ 
mercial  society  as  would  render  its 
continuance  necessary,  if  not  essen¬ 
tial  ;  yet  the  time  must  arrive,  when 
its  destruction,  like  the  destruction 
of  all  other  monopolies,  would  be 
adviseable.  At  that  period,  when¬ 
ever  it  arrived,  it  could  be  defended, 
not  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
originally  established,  but  on  di¬ 
stinct  and  peculiar  grounds  :  these 
vrere  accordingly  stated,  in  reply  to 
the  general  objection,  on  the  score 
of  its  being  a  monopoly  ;  and  the 
sum  and  object  of  them  was,  that 
throwing  open  the  trade,  so  far  from 
proving  beneficial,  would  be  injuii- 


ous  to  the  company,  to  the  mer- 
chants  and  manufacturers,  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  to  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  East  Indies.  These 
objections  we  shall  state  and  eXa 
amine  more  fully,  in  the  order  ir. 
which  they  are  here  given. 

In  the  first  place,  the  destructior 
of  the  East  India  monopoly  woulc 
be  injurious  to  the  company.  Re 
specting  this,  two  things  are  to  be 
considered :  whether  it  would  b< 
really  injurious,  at  least  to  the  ex 
tent  which  it  was  contended  i 
would  be  ;  and,  if  it  would  be  injuri 
ous,  whether  the  consideration  o 
this  injury  should  influence  the  de. 
cision  of  government  in  a  para 
mount  or  material  degree.  By  tin  ■ 
statements  and  accounts  of  the  Eas 
India  company  themselves,  it  ap 
pears  that  the  monopoly  trade  ha  . 
not  been  advantageous  to  them: 
therefore  it  may  be  contended  tha 
they  cannot  have  much  reason  for 
apprehension,  if  the  trade  wen 
opened.  But  we  should  be  dispose! 
to  go  further,  and  to  maintain  tha 
the  probability  is,  that  the  throwing 
open  the  trade,  by  producing  com 
petition,  would  compel  the  Ear 
India  company  to  be  more  attentiv* 
to  the  management  of  their  con 
cerns,  and  thus  remove  one  cause  o 
their  pecuniary  embarrassments  i 
for,  as  has  been  already  observed.: 
monopolies  are  seldom  profitable  tc 
the  companies  which  possess  them 
both  because  the  absence  of  compe 
tition  renders  them  negligent,  anc 
because  each  individual  is  mon 
interested  for  himself  than  for  the 
company.  But,  granting  that  the 
East  India  company  would  be  ma 
terially  and  permanently  injured b) 
throwing  open  the  trade,  surely  thi 
consideration  of  this  injury  ougli 
not  to  weigh  against  the  interests  o 
the  nation  at  large,  or  even  agains 
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■&he  interests  of  any  part  of  it  who 
could  be  benefited  by  a  trade  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  sole  question  seems  to 
be,  whether  the  public  benefit,  or 
the  benefit  accruing  to  any  class  of 
the  nation,  by  throwing  open  the 
trade,  would  not  be  greater  than  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  East  India 
company  by  this  measure  :  and  this 
naturally  brings  us  to  the  second 
ground  of  objection  to  the  opening 
of  the  trade,  viz. 

That  it  would  immediately  prove 
highly  injurious  to  the  British  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  and  that 
even  ultimately  it  would  not  be  near¬ 
ly  so  advantageous  to  them  as  they 
anticipated  and  expected..  The  first 
part  of  this  assertion  rested  on  the 
known  character  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  ;  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  ;*  and  on  what  their  con¬ 
duct  had  been  on  former  occasions 
somewhat  similar.  Their  known 
character  led  them  to  speculate,  too 
often,  with  much  more  rashness 
and  ignorance  than  judgement  and 
information;  and  this  speculating 
disposition,  at  all  times  perhaps 
characteristic  of  men  in  trade,  had 
been  much  increased  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  trade  of  these  islands 
for  some  years ;  since  by  its  fre¬ 
quent  embarrassments,  and  by  its 
being  sometimes  very  flourishing, 
and  at  other  times  quite  depressed, 
a  spirit  of  gambling  and  desperate 
speculation  had  seized  upon  a  large 
portion  of  our  merchants  ;  and  this 
spirit  was  very  likely  to  display  it¬ 
self  in  all  its  energy,  at  a  time  when 
their  goods  were  so  much  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  when  their  appetite  for 
speculation  must  have  been  keenly 
whetted  by  long  abstinence.  But 
there  was  a  case  nearly  in  point — 
Scarcely  had  the  intelligence  of  the 


capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  reached 
this  country,  when  goods  of  all 
descriptions  were  exported  thither  ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  the  ignorance  or  the  rashness 
displayed  on  this  occasion  were 
more  to  be  censured.  The  conse¬ 
quences  are  well  known:  the  first 
adventurers  made  large  fortunes, 
adventured’  again  and  were  ruined  ; 
and  this  ruin  e:  *  aided  to  many  who 
at  first  were  cautious,  but  whose 
caution  deserted  them  when  they 
learnt  the  success  of  their  more  dar¬ 
ing  brethren.  If  the  infatuation,  and 
consequent  ruin,  were  great  in  the 
case  of  Buenos  Ayres,  how  much 
greater  were  they  likely  to  be  if 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  were 
opened !  It  became  therefore  the 
duty  of  government  (the  enemies  of 
a  free  trade  exclaimed)  to  guard 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
from  this  ruin.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  contended  that  merchants 
should  be  left  at  perfect  freedom  to 
act  as  their  own  interests  and  ex¬ 
perience  may  direct ;  since,  u  when 
a  body  of  men  pay  for  their  folly, 
all  out  of  their  own  pockets,  we 
need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  a  folly 
of  very  long  duration.”  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  pre¬ 
vent  rash  and  ruinous  speculation. 
But  then  there  is  ' great  danger  of 
government,  if  it  does  interfere,  not 
interfering  with  judgement  or  im¬ 
partiality  ;  and  there  is  still  greater 
danger  from  admitting  the  princi¬ 
ple  and  precedent,  that  government 
have  a  right  to. interfere  in  regulat¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  trade  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  so  that, upon  the  whole, 
even  allowing  that  government  in 
some  cases  might  do  good  by  its 
interference  ;  yet  as,  in  a  much 
greater  number  of  cases,  it  would 
probably  do  mischief,  and  tins' mis- 
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chief  would  necessarily  be  more 
permanent  and  extensive  than  the 
good;  themaximof  political  (Econo¬ 
my  is  wise  and  beneficial,  which 
toroids  governments  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  trade.  With  respect  to 
the  particular  case  before  us,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  whenever 
the  trade  to  India  is  actually  open¬ 
ed,  there  will  be  much  ignorant, 
rash,  and  ruinous  speculation,  and 
many  individuals  will  suffer  eventu¬ 
ally  :  but,  provided  the  trade  will 

ultimately  open  a  regular  and  ex¬ 
tensive  market  for  our  goods,  this 
evil  being  temporary,  and  having  a 
necessary  tendency  to  cure  itself,  is 
comparatively  of  little  moment;  and 
the  apprehension,  or  even  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  it,  ought  not  to  be , esteem¬ 
ed  sufficient  reasons  for  continuing 
the  East  India  monopoly. 

But  it  is  further  contended,  that 
a  trade  from  this  country  to  the 
East  Indies,  even  when  conducted 
with  adequate  information,  and  with 
the  most  comprehensive  and  calcu¬ 
lating  prudence,  cannot  prove  near¬ 
ly  so  advantageous  as  is  anticipated 
and  expected.  This  grand  point 
the  East  India  company,  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  brought  before  the 
house  of  commons,  seemed  most 
anxious  to  establish  :  the  substance 
of  this  evidence  was,  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  habits  and  manners  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  India  are  total¬ 
ly  different  from  those  of  all  other 
people  ;  that  th&y  have  no  desire  to 
possess  any  of  our  commodities,  at 
least  to  any  considerable  extent ; 
that  even  the  more  wealthy  classes 
display  no  wish  for  those  things 
with  which  we  could  supply  them  ; 
•and  that  the  wants  as  well  as  the 
means  of  the  lower  classes  are  so 
confined,  that  they  are  not  either 
disposed  or  able  to  purchase  the 
most  trifling  and  cheap  of  our  com¬ 


modities.  Many  of  the  witnesses, 
who  had  been  captains  of  East  India 
ships,  stated,  that  the  commodities 
which  by  their  privilege  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  out  were  almost 
entirely  bought  by  the  Europeans 
settled  in  India ;  and  that  they  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  an  ex¬ 
tensive,  readv,  or  regular  market 
for  them  among  the  natives.  On 
this  evidence  much  weight  was  laid, 
as  it  was  argued,  if  those  who  unit¬ 
ed  in  themselves  the  characters  of 
merchant  and  mariner,  and  who 
consequently  traded  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage,  could  not  succeed  in  sell¬ 
ing  their  commodities  among  the 
natives,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  our  merchants  would  succeed 
if  the  trade  were  thrown  open.  To 
this  it  was  replied,  in  the  first  place, 
that  many  of  the  East  India  cap¬ 
tains  had  realized  large  fortunes  by 
their  private  trade  :  this  however,  in 
all  probability,  proceeded  from  the 
sales  which  they  effected  among  the 
resident  Europeans.  But,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  place,  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  combining  the  two  cha¬ 
racters  of  merchant  and  mariner, 
would  rather  be  disadvantageous 
than  favourable  to  their  success  in 
the  former  character,  on  the  general 
ground  that  they  could  not  give 
such  undivided  attention  to  their 
interests  in  the  latter  character  as  if 
they  had  been  merchants  only. 
But  to  consider  this  branch  of  the 
subject  on  more  enlarged  princi¬ 
ples  :  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at 
present  the  natives  of  India  are 
neither  disposed  nor  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  many  of  our  commodities  : 
there  is  there  no  middle  class,  that 
class  for  which  our  staple  manu¬ 
factures  •  are  more  particularly 
adapted  ;  while  the  lower  and  more 
numerous  classes  are  too  poor  to 
buy  them ;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
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rich  is  laid  out  on  different  articles ; 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
character  of  the  natives  of  India, 
more  particularly  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  has  been  nearly  the  same  for 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years. 
But  the  admission  of  both  these 
circumstances,  though  they  prove 
that  any  change  in  their  manners 
and  habits,  and  consequently  in 
their  wants,  must  be  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty  brought  about, 
by  no  means  proves  that  such  a 
change  is  impossible.  The  Hin¬ 
doos  are  constituted  like  other  men ; 
and  their  character  is  formed  as  the 
character  of  all  other  men  is  form¬ 
ed  ;  less  by  what  nature  impresses 
upon  them,  than  by  the  situation 
and  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed ;  they  are  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  now,  as  they  were 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years 
ago,  simply  and  entirely  because 
their  situation  and  circumstances 
are  nearly  the  same  ;  they  have  had 
little  intercourse  with  nations  of 
very  different  habits  and  characters 
from  their  own :  but  it  may  be 
presumed,  if  this  intercourse  were 
general,  and  had  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  were  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  violent  attempts  to 
change  their  opinions  and  habits, 
that  those  would  gradually  undergo 
a  change  of  themselves.  Where- 
ever  Europeans  have  established 
themselves  and  mixed  with  the 
nations  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
there  the  natives  haVe  in  some  de¬ 
gree  conformed  to  the  habits  and 
felt  the  wants  of  Europeans ;  and 
the  same  consequences  would  result 
in  India,  though  more  slowly  and 
gradually,  because  the  opinions 
and  habits  and  wants  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos  have  been  more  strongly  con¬ 
firmed  by  their  longer  duration. 
To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  to 
suppose  that  they  are  fashioned  by 


nature  different  from  other  rriep ; 
and  if  they  are  not,  then  their 
natural  character  as  men  will  ulti¬ 
mately  prevail  over  their  artificial 
character  as  Hindoos,  if  circum¬ 
stances  are  favourable  to  the 
change :  indeed  we  have  already 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  sepoys  in  our  ser¬ 
vice  have  changed  their  native 
dress,  and  the  Hindoo  servants  of 
Europeans  are  clad  in  a  variety  of 
liveries.  If  therefore  one  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  free  trade  would  be, 
that  the  intercourse  between  Euro¬ 
peans  and  the  natives  would  be¬ 
come  more  general  and  intimate, 
another  consequence  would  be,  that 
by  this  intercourse  the  natives 
would  change  their  habits,  and  feel 
those  wants  which  could  alone  be 
supplied  by  our  manufactures. 
The  other  part  of  the  objection,  that 
they  have  not  the  means  of  pur¬ 
chasing  our  commodities,  would  in 
this  case  soon  be  removed ;  for 
where  desire  exists  strongly,  it  will 
lead  to  the  means  of  its  gratifica¬ 
tion.  The  Indians  have  few  means 
new,  because  they  feel  few  wants : 
increase  their  wants,  and  you  will 
increase  their  means ;  render  the 
intercourse  between  them  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans  more  general  and  intimate, 
and  you  will  increase  their  wants  ; 
lay  open  the  trade,  and  (what 
would  be  much  more  effectual) 
permit  the  country  to  be  colonised, 
and  you  would  soon  render  the  in¬ 
timacy  more  general  and  close. 
We  have  dwelt  thus  long  and 
minutely  on  this  objection,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  urged  repeatedly, 
and  with  great  force  and  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  because  it  wears  a  most 
plausible  aspect. — But  there  are 
other  answers  to  it  of  a  less  impor¬ 
tant  nature  which  must  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked  :  the  profit  of  any 
trade  must  depend  partly  upon  the 
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extent  of  the  trade  and  partly  upon 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  carried  on: 
it  is  contended  that  a  free  trade  to 
India  would  not  be  advantageous 
to  the  British  merchant,  because 
the  demand  there  for  his  commo¬ 
dities  is  very  limited,  and  because 
even  with  that  limited  demand, 
even  when  the  supply  has  been 
exactly  proportioned  to  it  by  the 
East  India  company,  their  profit 
has  been  very  small :  hence  it  is  in¬ 
ferred  that,  if  the  trade  were  in  the 
hands  of  merchants  who  would  not 
proportion  the  supply  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  it  would  be  a  losing  trade. 
This  argument  consists  of  three 
parts :  that  the  British  merchants 
would  speculate  rashly  and  igno¬ 
rantly  ;  that  the  market  in  India 
cannot  be  extended  ;  and  that  the 
profit,  even  when  the  supply  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  demand,  is  very 
trifling.  The  first?  two  parts  we 
have  already  examined  at  sufficient 
length  ;  it  is  only  necessary  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  place,  to  examine  the 
third  branch  of  this  argument. 
The  company,  it  is  said,  though  al¬ 
ways  regulating  their  exports  by 
the  demand  for  them,  do  not  gain 
by  the  trade  :  but  it  should  be  re¬ 
collected  that  monopolies  always 
trade  with  disadvantage  ;  and  that, 
besides  this  general  cause  of  unpro¬ 
fitable  trade,  there  are  particular 
causes,  which  came  out  in  evidence 
before  the  house  of  commons  ;  the 
most  material  of  which  we  shall 
specify. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rate  of 
freight  which  the  company  pay  in 
time  of  war,  averages  between  50 
and  60/.  a  ton  ;  this  must  eat  up  a 
great  share  of  the  profits :  indi¬ 
viduals  would  procure  ships  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate. 

In  the  second  place,  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  voyages  are  per¬ 
formed  in  seventeen  or  eighteen 


years ;  the  ships  are  fitted  out  ut 
the  most  expensive  manner  ;  and 
the  company,  instead  of  trading* 
load  them  in  many  instances  with 
naval  and  military  stores  :  none  of 
these  things  would  occur  with  indi¬ 
viduals  :  in  fact,  the  union  of  the 
two  characters  of  merchants  and 
sovereigns  must  have  a  tendency  to 
render  the  company’s  trade  unpro¬ 
fitable. 

In  the  third  place,  when  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  India  is  imported  into  Lon¬ 
don,  it  is  lodged  in  the  Company’s 
warehouses;  and  instead  of  advan¬ 
tage  being  taken  of  good  markets, 
a  period  is  fixed  on  for  the  sale  of 
the  whole  by  public  auction,  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  a  demand  for  the  goods 
or  nor. 

In  the  last  place,  the  charter  of 
the  company  obliged  them  to  im¬ 
port  saltpetre  and  to  export  cloth, 
whether  there  was  a  demand  for 
these  articles  or  not ;  of  course  these 
must  often  have  caused  a  loss. 

That  these  are  causes  of  an  unpro¬ 
fitable  trade  is  sufficiently  obvious  ; 
and  that  they  would  be  removed  if 
the  trade  were  open,  is  evident  from 
the  example  of  America  :  voyage* 
are  performed  from  that  country 
and  back  again  sometimes  in  seven 
months,  and  seldom  in  more  than 
nine  and  ten ;  and  from  their  more 
(Economical  mode  of  conducting  the 
traffic  in  other  respects,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  supply  not  only 
their  own  wants,  but  the  wants  of 
a  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  case  of  America  howrever 
was  brought  forward  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  proprietors  of  the'  East 
India  company  .as  a  further  proof 
of  the  impractic  ability  of  extending 
the  consumption  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  in  India ;  be¬ 
cause,  they  contend,  the  Americans 
would  net  have  been  in  the  constant 
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habit  of  taking  with  them  nothing 
but  dollars,  if  any  thing  else  would 
have  answered  their  purpose  as 
Well.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  correct  that  the  Americans  car¬ 
ry  dollars  only ;  since  their  ships 
are  generally,  if  not  always,  laden 
with  full  cargoes  of  small  cost  in¬ 
deed,  but  of  great  bulk;  and  the 
dollars  are  taken  merely  to  pay  the 
balance,  since  the  value  of  their  car¬ 
goes  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the  commodities  which 
they  require.  In  the  second  place, 
the  great  object  of  the  Americans 
is  the  homeward  investment,  not 
the  outward  cargo  ;  consequently 
by  taking  dollars  they  save  time, 
not  being  obliged  first  to  sell  and 
thereto  buy,  and  besides  enter  the 
market  on  better  terms.  Lastly, 
the  case  of  America  does  not  apply 
to  us :  she  is  not  a  manufacturing 
country  :  we  are.  If  she  took  out 
manufactures  to  India,  they  must 
have  been  previously  purchased  by 
us,  and  consequently  could  not 
meet  ours  in  the  market.  But  the 
most  material  reply  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  drawn  from  the  case  of  the 
Americans  is,  that  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  Indian  market 
would  be  essentially  changed  When¬ 
ever,  as  we  have  stated  above,  our 
intercourse  with  the  Indians  chan  a:- 
ed  their  habits  and  wants. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  contend¬ 
ed  by  the  opponents  of  a  free  trade, 
that  it  would  not  only  be  injurious 
to  the  company,  and  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  but  to  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large  :  this  objection,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  essentially  involved  in 
the  last  which  we  have  consider¬ 
ed,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  any  further  ;  for  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  prove  how  a 
trade,  that  would  give  life  to  our 


manufactures,  employment  to  out 
superfluous  population  and  capital, 
and  extension  to  our  commerce^ 
could  be  hurtful  to  the  nation  :  if 
we  have  rendered  it  probable  that 
such  would  be  the  ultimate  and  per¬ 
manent  effects  of  a  free  trade  to  In¬ 
dia,  we  have  in  fact  proved  that 
the  nation  must  be  benefited-.  It 
is  asserted  however  that  the  reve¬ 
nue  would  suffer  materially,  as  there 
would  be  great  room  for  smuggling 
in  case  of  a  free  trade  :  let  us  allow 
that  smuggling  would  be  increased, 
still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
revenue  would  be  diminished :  in¬ 
deed,  if  the  East  India  trade  flou¬ 
rished  and  extended,  it  is  probable 
that  this  extension  would  bring  more 
into  the  revenue  than  would  be 
taken  out  of  it  by  smuggling.  But 
assuredly  means  might  be  fallen 
upon  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
smuggling;  and  even  if  no  such 
means  can  be  suggested,  is  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  trade  to  be  prevented  be¬ 
cause  smuggling  will  thereby  be 
increased  ?  would  this  mode  of  ar¬ 
gument  be  adopted  or  listened  to9 
if  applied -to  any  plan  for  extending 
our  commerce  in  any  other  branch 
where  duties  are  paid?  would  not 
that  man  be  laughed  at,  who  should 
object  to  a  plan  for  procuring  cot¬ 
ton  in  larger  quantities — because, 
thus  the  facilities  of  evading  the 
duty  on  it  might  be  increased?  But 
this  objection  is  too  paltry"  to  be 
seriously  considered,  when  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  one  of  such  infinite  import¬ 
ance  as  the  regulation  of  our  East 
Indian  trade. 

Lastly,  it  was  contended  that  by 
opening  the  trade  the  inhabitants 
of  our  Indian  empire  would  be  in¬ 
jured.  This  certainly  is  paying 
ourselves  no  compliment ;  for  what 
is  it  but  asserting,  that  an  inter¬ 
course  With  us  will  injure  and  not 
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benefit  them  ?  But  let  us  consider 
the  objection  more  particularly  and 
closely  ;  it  consists  of  two  parts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that 
the  English  nation  in  general,  and 
in  particular  that  class  of  them 
which  would  be  most  disposed  to  go 
to  India,  are  very  injudicious  and 
rude  in  their  attacks  on  the  peculiar 
habits  and  prejudices  of  foreigners  ; 
and  that,  from  the  high  idea  they 
entertain  of  themselves,  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  haughty  and  violent 
in  their  intercourse  with  them. — 
This  natural  disposition  being  com¬ 
bined  with  the  feeling  and  persua¬ 
sion  which,  it  is  said,  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  in  India  possesses,  that 
some  share  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country  belongs  to  him,  as  a 
native  of  Britain,  it  is  supposed, 
would  lead  him  to  behave  towards 
the  East  Indians  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  only  would  be  hurtful  to 
their  feelings  and  their  comfort, 
but  might  even  provoke  them  to  re¬ 
sistance  and  rebellion.  It  is  not 
meant  to  deny  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  this  statement :  but 
the  inference  is,  not  that  India 
should  be  kept  locked  up  from  En¬ 
glishmen  in  general,  but  that  they 
should  be  governed  and  -watched' 
while  there  with  great  strictness  and 
impartiality  ;  and  that  the  natives 
should  soon  by  experience  learn, 
that  the  British  government  was 
willing  and  able  to  protect  them 
from  oppression  and  violence.  The 
ultimate  and  grand  question,  when 
these  objections  are  urged,  should 
always  be  put : — Would  not  the 
Hindoos  and  other  natives  of  In¬ 
dia  be  better  in  every  respect — 
better  in  their  intellect,  in  their 
morals,  and  in  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  their  lives,  if  they 
were  more  like  Europeans ; — if  they 
could  be  induced  to  change  their 


present  ignorance,  degradation,  and 
superstition,  for  the  knowledge,  in¬ 
dependence,  and  Christianity  of  En¬ 
glishmen  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  by  this  change  their  situation 
and  character  in  every  respect 
would  be  improved  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  effected  unless  they  come  more 
closely,  generally,  and  permanently 
in  contact  with  Englishmen  than 
they  now  do,  under  a  restricted 
trade  ;  and  therefore  all  partial  and 
temporary  evil  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  comparatively  of  no  moment,  if 
the  great  object  can  be  obtained  of 
„  bettering  their  situation  and  cha¬ 
racter. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  second  part  of  this  ob¬ 
jection  :  that  a  free  trade,  by  open¬ 
ing  the  door  to  missionaries  of  all 
descriptions,  would  create  disturb¬ 
ances  in  India,  and  thus  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  natives  as  well  as  to 
Britain.  It  appears  surprising  to 
us,  how  any  people  who  profess 
Christianity  can  object  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  means  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  natives  of  India  :  yet 
some  object,  not  merely  to  the 
modes  proposed  for  their  conver¬ 
sion,  but  even  to  any  attempt  of 
the  kind.  That  no  beneficial 
change  would  be  effected  by  merely 
gaining  their  assent  to  doctrines 
which  they  did  not  understand,  or 
by  inducing  them  to  perform  the 
ceremonies,  while  they,  were  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  moral  influence  of 
Christianity,  we  certainly  admit ; — 
and  if  the  risque  of  provoking 
them  to  rebellion  were  incurred  on 
this  account,  we  should  say  that  it 
was  incurred  for  purposes  at  once 
contemptible  and  mischievous  - 
but  when  the  object  is  of  a  higher 
cast,  when  it  aims  at  the  real  con¬ 
version  of  the  Hindoos,  at  the 
conversion  of  their  ignorance  into 
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knowledge,  and  of  their  gross  and 
horrid  superstitions  into  pure  and 
undefiled  Christianity, — this  object 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  and 
thrown  aside  from  the  apprehension 
of  any  common  danger  which  may 
attend  its  accomplishment.  But 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that,  if 
this  object  were  pursued  as  it  ought 
to  be; — if  the  purification  of  their 
religious  ideas  and  practices  were 
preceded  by  their  instruction  ir/  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  comfort ; — 
and  if  the  whole  process  were  pro¬ 
perly  and  judiciously  digested  be¬ 
fore  it  was  begun  ;  and  carried 
through  under  the  superintendance  ‘ 
and  controlof  humane,  circumspect, 
and  enlightened  men  ; — any  serious 
evil  or  danger  would  result.  The 
Quakers,  in  the  mode  which  they 
have  adopted  and  pursued  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  have  set  us  an  example  of  good 
sense  and  rational  piety,  whith  all 
who  engage  in  the  solemn  and  dif¬ 
ficult  work  of  proselytism  ought 
most  carefully  to  study,  and  most 
scrupulously  to  follow.  They  be¬ 
gan  by  gaining  the  respect,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  good-will  of  the  Indians, 
by  improving  their  condition  in  life: 
they  aimed  at  civilizing  them  be¬ 
fore  they  attempted  to  convert 
them  ;  and  after  the  Indians  had 
experienced  the  advantages  of  list¬ 
ening  to  them  on  what  respected 
the  happiness  of  this  life,  they  were 
not  only  more  disposed  but  better 
able  to  listen  to  them,  and  compre¬ 
hend  what  they  taught  respecting 
a  life  to  come.  Such  ought  to  be 
pur  plan,  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  natives  of  the  East 
Indies. 

We  have  thus  examined  this  im¬ 
portant  subject  in  its  principal 
bearings  and  relations,  as  exten¬ 
sively  and  minutely  as  our  limits 
would  admit ;  and  as  it  cannot  be 


deemed  a  subject  unconnected  with 
British  history,  or  indifferent  to 
Britons,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be 
excused  for  having  devoted  so  much 
room  to  it.  We  shall  now  conclude 
this  chapter,  with  offering  a  few 
remarks  on  the  plan  which  govern¬ 
ment  actually  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

In  the  first  place,  as  interfering 
with  a  monopoly  so  long  and 
extensively  established  as  that  of 
the  East  India  company  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  matter  of  serious  and  com¬ 
plicated  difficulty,  they  acted  wisely 
and  prudently  in  examining  the 
subject  with  the  utmost  care  and 
attention.  Evidence  was  heard  at 
considerable  length  before  the  house 
of  commons  ;  and  though  it  neces¬ 
sarily  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  those  who  had  been  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  company,  and  who  con¬ 
sequently  had  a  partial  feeling  to¬ 
wards  their  views  and  interests,  yet 
much  useful  information  was  col¬ 
lected. 

In  the  second  place,  government 
appear  to  have  acted  prudently  and 
wisely,  in  not  only  examining  this 
evidence  at  great  length,  but  also 
in  proffering  such  a  renewed  char¬ 
ter  to  the  company,  as  would  at 
once  secure  them  part  of  their  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges,  and  give  them 
time  and  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  whole  j 
for  though  we  have  contended  a- 
gainst  the  monopoly,  we  are  not 
such  rash  and  unadvised  specula- 
tists,  as  to  maintain  that  a  mono¬ 
poly  which  had  existed  so  long,  and 
which  of  course  had  incorporated 
itself  so  intimately  with  many  parts 
of  our  political  and  commercial 
system,  and  on  the  continuance  of 
which  so  many  persons  depended 
for  the  necessary  or  comfortable 
means  of  subsistence,  should  be  at 
once  entirely  destroyed  :  a  gradual 
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preparation  was  necessary  for  those 
who  were  interested  in  its  conti¬ 
nuance,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
hoped  to  reap  benefit  from  its  de¬ 
struction. 

When  the  question  respecting 
the  renewal  of  their  charter  was  first 
agitated,  the  directors  and  propri¬ 
etors,  of  the  East  India  company 
assumed  high  ground,  and  seemed 
disposed  not  to  accept  of  a  new 
charter,  unless  it  were  granted 
them  on  their  own  terms  ;  but  their 
tone  changed,,  when  they  witnessed 
the  firmness  of  government,  and 
that  the  nation  was  against  their 
pretensions. 

Some  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  real  and  permanent  ef¬ 


fects  of  opening  the  trade  to  India, 
either  in  a  political  or  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  or  as  they  will  ope¬ 
rate  on  the  situation  and  character 
of  the  natives,  can  be  clearly  and 
accurately  ascertained ;  and  we 
should  be  upon  cur  guard  against 
mistaking  and  confounding  the  im¬ 
mediate  consequences  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  and  permanent  conse¬ 
quences.  In  all  great  political  and 
commercial  changes,  much  confu¬ 
sion  and  partial  evil  must  at  first 
result :  it  requires  a  considerable 
time  to  elapse  before  every  thing 
adjusts  itself  to  the  change  ;  and  till 
this  adjustment  takes  place,  any 
judgement  that  is  formed  must  be 
rash,  premature,  and  unjust. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


"Transactions  respecting  the  Princess  of  IV ales — possess  both  a  political  and  a  mo- 
ral  Interest — First  Communication  to  the  Prince  in  1805 — Warrant  for  In¬ 
vestigation  ,  May  i  806 — Report  of  the  Commissioners — acquit  the  Princess  of 
the  criminal  Charges — but  not  entirely  of  the  others — Letters  of  the  Princess  to 
the  King,  August  12  and  17 — Abstract  of  her  Letter  of  October,  in  which 
she  enters  into  a  full  and  minute  Examination  of  all  the  Evidence — complains 
of  the  Substance  of  the  Proceeding ,  and  the  unfair  and  indecorous  Conduct  of 
the  Commissioners ,  in  not  letting  her  know  immediately  the  Result  of  the  Report 
— Remarks  on  the  Testimony  of  Lady  Douglas — on  Cole’s  Deposition  re¬ 
specting  Sir  Sydney  Smith — and  Mr.  Lawrence — on  the  Evidence  respect¬ 
ing  Captain  Manby — Conclusion  of  the  Letter — Delay  in  admitting  her  to 
the  Royal  Presence — her  Remonstrance  on  the  Cause  of  it — Change  of  Mi¬ 
nisters — New  Ministry  completely  avszv  her  Innocence — Her  Letter  to  the 
Prince,  January  1813 — Proceedings  on  it — Her  Letter  to  the  Speaker — 
Addresses  to  her — Conduct  of  Ministers ,  Opposition,  d c.  on  this  Occasion . 


ALTHOUGH  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  take  a  greater 
interest  in,  and  pay  more  attention 
to  politics,  strictly  so  called,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  ;  yet  it  does  not  often 
happen,  that  the  circumstances 
which  call  forth  and  display  this 
disposition,  also  appeal  to  feelings 


less  circumscribed  in  their  nature, 
and  more  peculiarly  and  generally 
characteristic  of  mankind.  In  the 
year  1813  such  circumstances  how¬ 
ever  did.  occur  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  a  political  event  occurred, 
which,  while  in  that  character  it 
was  strongly  calculated  to  excite 
attention  and  interest,  also  spoke 
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most  powerfully  to  the  feelings  of 
every  person  who  was  the  friend  of 
injured  innocence,  and  who  sym¬ 
pathized  in  the  distresses,  and  felt 
joyful  at  the  triumph,  of  that  inno¬ 
cence.  We  allude  to  the  events 
which  took  place  respecting  the 
princess  of  Wales.  To  the  mere  cold 
politician  they  were  important,  as 
they  threatened  to  affect  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  and  as  they 
•were  calculated  to  display  most 
thoroughly  the  characters  and  con¬ 
duct  of  some  of  the  highest  per¬ 
sonages  in  the  state,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  political  parties ;  while  the 
same  events  were  most  interesting 
to  all  who  considered  that  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  they  related  was  a 
female  of  the  highest  rank,  a  de¬ 
serted  wife,  a  stranger,  and  a  mo¬ 
ther  deprived  in  a  great  measure 
of  the  society  of  her  daughter.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  a  clear, 
connected,  and  complete  view  of 
this  business,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  trace  the  transactions  relative  to 
the  princess  of  Wales  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

In  the  month  of  November,. 
1805,  the  duke  of  Sussex  informed 
the  prince  of  Wales,  that  sir  John 
Douglas  had  made  known  to  him 
some  circumstances  respecting  the 
behaviour  of  the  princess  of  Wales, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  duke, 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  prince  should  hear,  as  they 
must,  if  true,  not  only  affect  the 
honour  and  peace  of  mind  of  his 
royal  highness,  but  also  the  security 
of  the  succession  to  the  throne  : 
the  duke  added,  that  sir  John  and 
lady  Douglas  were  willing,  if  called 
upon  for  that  purpose,  to  rnake  a 
fulFdisclosure  of  all  they  knew  re¬ 
specting  the  con  ..lnctof  the  princess 
of  Wales  ;  and  til  it  the  duke  of 
Rent  had  known  of  these  circum¬ 


stances  in  some  measure  for  more 
than  twelve  months.  His  royal 
highness  was  naturally  much  as¬ 
tonished  at  this  communication ; 
and  particularly  that  the  duke  of 
Kent  should  have  been  so  silent  on 
a  matter  of  such  infinite  importance 
to  his  feelings  and  honour :  he 
therefore  requested  the  duke  to 
state  what  had  been  communicated 
to  him,  and  also  to  explain  the  rea¬ 
son  why  he  had  hitherto  kept  it 
concealed  from  the  person  most 
affected  by  it. 

Upon  this  the  duke  of  Kent  gave 
in  a  written  declaration ;  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  was,  that  about  the 
end  of  1804  he  had  received  a  note 
from  the  princess  of  Wales,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  she  had  got  into 
an  unpleasant  dispute  with  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas,  in  consequence 
of  their  charging  her  with  having 
sent  the  latter  an  anonymous  letter 
and  a  loose  drawing  ;  and  she  re¬ 
quested  the  duke  to  use  his  endea¬ 
vour  to  settle  the  difference  between 
them,  or  at  least  prevent  the 
subject  from  being  talked  of.  The 
duke  upon  this  had  an  interview 
with  sir  John  Douglas,  who  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  belief  that  the  letter 
and  drawing  were  the  work  of  her 
royal  highness  ;  and  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  prevailed  upon  by  the  duke 
to  abstain  from  a  prosecution.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation  on 
this  subject,  sir  John  spoke  with 
great  indignation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  princess,  and  threatening,  if  he 
should  be  annoyed  again,  to  make 
further  disclosures :  as,  however, 
the  duke  of  Kent,  at  last,  pacified 
him,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  prince  with  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  considering  the  whole 
as  a  gossiping  story,  which  might 
be  entirely  founded  on  the  misap¬ 
prehension  of  the  parties.  The 
prince,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
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that  the  matter  should  remain  in 
this  unpleasant  and  unsatisfactory 
state;  and  sir  John  and  lady  Dou¬ 
glas  made  a  formal  declaration  of 
all  that  they  conceived  themselves 
bound  to  charge  the  princess  of 
Wales  with  ;  which  was  submitted 
by  the  prince  to  the  late  lord  Thur- 
low,  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  his  royal  highness  had  no  al¬ 
ternative,  but  that  his  duty  impe¬ 
riously  called  upon  him  to  submit 
it  to  the  king,  as  the  royal  succes¬ 
sion  might  be  affected  if  the  alle¬ 
gations  were  true  :  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  allegations  will  be 
afterwards  seen  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative.  In  consequence  of 
this  opinion  of  lord  Thurlow,  and 
some  further  examinations  which 
took  place,  the  declarations  of 
William  and  Sarah  Lampert,  (ser¬ 
vants  to  sir  John  Douglas,)  Wil¬ 
liam  Cole,  Robert  and  Sarah  Bid- 
good,  Frances  Loyd,  and  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas,  were  submitted 
to  his  majesty,  who  thereupon 
issued  a  warrant,  in  May  1806,  di¬ 
recting  and  authorizing  lord  Er- 
skine  as  lord  chancellor ,Jord  Gren¬ 
ville  as  first  lord  of'  the  treasury, 
earl  Spencer  as  one  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  "of  state,  and  lord  Ellen- 
borough  as  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  <(  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  and 
to  report  to  him  thereon.” 

The  statements  made  by  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas,  and  the  other 
persons  wrho  were  examined,  not 
only  imputed  to  her  royal  highness 
great  impropriety  of  behaviour, 
but  accused  her,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  what  she  had  said  her¬ 
self,  and  partly  on  the  observation 
of  the  informants,  that  she  had 
been  pregnant  in  1802,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  illicit  intercourse,  and 
that  she  had  been  that  year  secretly 
delivered  of  a  child,  which  had 


been  brought  up  in  her  own  house; 
and  under  her  own  inspection.  Sit 
John  Douglas  swore  positively  to 
his  having  observed  the  fact  oi 
pregnancy  j  and  lady  Douglas,  nol 
only  that  she  had  observed  it,  but 
that  her  royal  highness  made  not 
the  least  scruple  of  talking  about  it, 
To  this  point,  therefore,  as  by  far 
the  most  serious,  the  commissioners' 
directed  their  first  and  particular 
attention  ;  and  after  having  well 
and  carefully  weighed  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  circumstances  attending; 
the  alleged  pregnancy,  they  de¬ 
clared,  in  their  report  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  their  firm  conviction  that: 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever 
for  believing  that  the  child  which 
lived  with  her  royal  highness  was 
her  own  child  ;  or  that  she  had 
been  delivered  of  any  child  in  the 
year  1 802 ;  or  that  she  had  ever: 
been  pregnant  that  year,  or  at  any 
other  period  within  the  compass  of 
their  inquiries.  They  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  examine  the  truth  of  the 
other  allegations ;  on  which  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  seve¬ 
ral  strong  circumstances  respecting 
the  improper  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  had  been  positively  sworn 
to  by  witnesses  who  could  not  in 
their  judgement  be  suspected  of 
any  unfavourable  bias,  and  whose 
veracity,  in  this  respect,  they  had 
seen  no  ground  to  question.  They 
concluded  their  report  with  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinion  generally, 
that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts 
of  pregnancy  and  delivery  were 
to  their  mind  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
proved — so,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  thought  that  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  referred  respecting 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness, 
particularly  those  stated  to  have 
passed  between  her  and  captain 
Manby,  must  be  credited  till  they 
should  receive  some  decisive  con¬ 
tradiction  ; 
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tradictlori  ;  and,  if  true,'  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  most  serious  consi¬ 
deration. 

This  report  was  dated  the  1 1th 
of  July,  but  a  copy  of  it  was  not 
delivered  to  the  princess  of  Wales 
till  the  1 1th  of  August.  On  the 
following  day  she  wrote  to  his 
majesty  on  the  Subject :  she  began 
by  stating  that  she  had  flattered 
herself  that  the  commissioners 
would  not  have  delivered  in  their 
report  before  they  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  various  circumstances, 
which,  to  a  delicate-minded  wo¬ 
man,  it  must  he  very  unpleasant 
for  her  to  have  spread,  without 
having  the  means  to  exculpate  her¬ 
self.  Her  observations  oil  the  other 
parts  of  the  conduct  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  also  were  very  pertinent 
and  severe  ;  they  had  given  credit 
to  evidence  taken  behind  her  back, 
Without  her  knowledge,  and  which 
she  had  had  no  means  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  refute :  she  had  not  even 
been  allowed  to  explain  or  account 
for  any  part  of  her  behaviour,  which 
might,  without  such  explanation, 
seem  to  be'  improper.  In  short, 
she  had  been  condemned  in  an  un¬ 
fair  and  unjust  manner,  and  there¬ 
fore  conceived  that  she  had  a  right 
to  complain  to  his  majesty  on  the 
subject,  and  to  request  of  h’m  his 
protection.  On  the  1 7th  of  August 
she  again  wrote  to  the  king,  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  mean  time  consulted 
with  her  legal  advisers :  they  in¬ 
formed  her,  and  upon  their  infor¬ 
mation  she  stated  to  his  majesty, 
that  the  copies  of  the  report,  and 
of  the  accompanying  papers,  which 
were  sent  to  her,  were  unauthenti- 
cated  ;  that  in  some  parts  of  them 
there  had  been  erasures ;  and  that 
copies  of  the  written  declarations 
upon  which  the  report  proceeded, 
had  not  been  transmitted  to  her  : 
she  therefore  begged  that  his  ma¬ 
il  81 3. 
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jesty  would  give  directions  that  the 
copies  of  the  report,  & cv  might.be 
authenticated,  and  that  copies  of 
the  declarations  might  be  sent  to 
her.  She  also  requested  that  she 
might  be  informed  who  were  her 
accusers,  and  how  many  there  were 
of  them,  in  order  that  she  might 
judge  of  the  credit  due  to  their  ac¬ 
cusations,  and  be  enabled  to  refute 
them.  His  majesty  was  graciously 
pleas'ed  to  order  copies  of  the  de¬ 
clarations  to  be  sent ;  but  of  the 
other,  parts  of  her  royal  highness’s 
letter  no  notice  seems  to  have  been 
taken. 

Having  received  these  papers, 
the  princess  of  Wales  submitted 
them  to  her  legal  advisers,  the 
principal  of  whom  is  understood 
to  have  been  the  late  Mr.  Perceval ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  October  1806 
she  transmitted  to  his  majesty  her 
observations  on  the  charges  against 
her,  and  on  the  evidence  on  which 
they  rested,  in  a  very  long  letter. 
This  letter  is  drawn  up  with  un¬ 
common  ability  :  while  it  displays  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  acute¬ 
ness  and  penetration,  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  legal 
experience  arid  talents  of  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval,  [here  are  in  it  many  pas¬ 
sages  distinguished  by  that  digni¬ 
fied,  solemn,  and  pathetic  tone  of 
remonstrance  and  feeling,  which 
.couhd  only  have  proceeded  from 
the  person  most  interested  in  the 
subject.  ’  i'he  letter  is  so  very  long, 
that  we  can  only  notice  the  most 
important  parts  of  it;  those  parts 
wt-ich  either  examine  the  most  ma¬ 
terial  evidence  v/ith  the  greatest 
acujteness  and  effect,  or  which  di¬ 
splay  the  character  and  frame  of 
mind  of  her  royal  highness  the 
most  clearly  and  completely. 

After  mentioning  that  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  malice  of  sir 
John  and  lady  Douglas  had  de¬ 
ed  feated 
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feated  itself,  she  complains  that 
there  still  remained  imputations, 
“  strangely  sanctioned  and  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  report, ”  respecting 
which  sfte  could  not  remain  silent 
without  incurring  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  her  honour  and 
character ;  since  the  report  di¬ 
stinctly  and  emphatically  stated, 
that  '  the  circumstances  detailed 
against  her  must  be  credited,  till 
they  were  decisively  contradicted. 
Against  the  substance  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  itself,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  however, 
she  first  of  all  considers  herself 
bound  to  protest,  especially  that 
any  of  the  charges  should  ever  have 
been  entertained  upon  testimony  so 
little  worthy  of  credit ;  charges 
which  displayed  in  every  sentence 
the  motive  in  which  they  origi¬ 
nated;  and  that,  if  it  had  been 
thought  proper  to  investigate  them, 
the  ordinary  legal  modes  of  in¬ 
quiry  were  not  pursued,  but  one 
adopted  which  was  open  to  many 
objections,  and  which  could  not  do 
her  justice,  while  it  debarred  her 
entirely  from  proceeding  against 
those  witnesses  who  had  most 
foully  and  falsely  calumniated  her 
character.  She  was  willing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suppose  that  the  com¬ 
missioners,  through  the  pressure 
and  urgency  of  their  official  occu¬ 
pations,  “  did  not,  perhaps  could 
not,”  give  that  attention  to  the 
case  which  must  have  enabled  them 
to  detect  the  villainy  of  her  ac¬ 
cusers.  Still  she  could  not  help 
most  solemnly  protesting  against 
their  giving  in  such  a  report  iipon 
ex  parte  examination,  without  afford¬ 
ing  her  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
or  defending  her  conduct,  or  even 
hearing  one  word  which  she  could 
urge.  However,  she  conceived, 
she  should  have  no  reason  to  la¬ 
ment,  that  at  last  a  fit  opportu¬ 


nity  had  occurred  for  laying  opes 
her  heart  to  his  majesty.  For  more 
than  two  years,  she  had  been  in  ■ 
formed  that  her  conduct  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  investigation.:, 
and  that  her  neighbours*  servant!  ■ 
bad  been  examined  concerning  it 
but  the  cause  of  this  she  did  not 
learn  for  some  time,  nor  till  the 
investigation  had  actually  taker: 
place.  “  His  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Kent  on.  the  7th  of  June, 
announced  it  to  me.  He  announced 
to  me,  the  princess  of  Wales,  in  the 
fir  st  comm  unication  made  to  me  with 
respect  to  this  proceeding,  the  neai 
approach  of  two  attorneys  (one  of 
them,  I  since  find,  the  solicitor  em¬ 
ployed  by  sir  John  Douglas,)  claim¬ 
ing  to  enter  my  dwelling  with  a  war 
rant,  to  take  away  one  half  of  my 
household  for  immediate  examina¬ 
tion  upon  a  charge  against  myself: 
Of  the  nature  of  that  charge  I  was 
then  uninformed.  It  now  appears 
it  was  the  charge  of  high  treason: 
committed  in  the  infamous  crime 
of  adultery.  His  royal  highness? 
I  am  sure,  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  represent  to  your  majesty,  that. 
I  betrayed  no  fear ;  that  l  mani-; 
fested  no  symptoms  of  conscious 
guilt ;  that  I  sought  no  excuses  to 
prepare  or  to  tutor  my  servants  for 
the  examination  which  they  were) 
to  undergo.”  I 

From  this  period,  till  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  report,  her  royal  high¬ 
ness  stated  that  her  impatience  had 
been  most  painful,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  natural :  it  was  known, 
not  only  to  her,  but  to  the  whole 
world,  that  an  inquiry  oi  the  most 
delicate  nature  and  tendency  had 
been  instituted  into  her  conduct  ; 
and  she  looked  to  the  result,  with 
an  absolute  conviction  that  her  in¬ 
nocence  and  honour  would  be  esta* 
blished,  to  the  dismay  and  disgrace 
of  her  accusers ;  she  had  taught 
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herself  most  firmly  to  believe,  “that 
it  was  utterly  impossible,  that  any 
opinion  which  could  in  the  smallest 
degree  work  a  prejudice  to  her 
honour  and  character,  could  ever 
be  expressed  in  any  terms,  by  any 
persons,  in  a  report  upon  a  solemn 
formal  inquiry,  and  more  especially 
to  his  majesty,  without  her  having 
some  notice,  and  some  opoortunity 

7  i  A  J 

of  being  heard. ”  Had  only  the 
ordinary  means  and  opportu¬ 
nities  granted  to  accused  persons 
been  granted  to  her  ;  had  she  been 
treated  as  the  lowest  person  in  the 
state,  if  accused  of  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  crime,  would  assuredly  have 
been  treated,  her  honour  and  inno¬ 
cence  must  then,  in  any  opinion 
which  could  have  been  expressed, 
have  been  fully  vindicated,  and  ef¬ 
fectually  established.  “What then, 
sire,  must  have  been  my  astonish¬ 
ment  and  my  dismay,  when  I  saw 
that  notwithstanding  the  principal 
accusation  was  found  to  be  utterly 
false,  vet  some  of  the  witnesses  to 
those  charges  which  were  brought 
in  support  of  the  principal  accu¬ 
sation — witnesses,  whom  any  per¬ 
son  interested  to  have  protected  my 
character  would  easily  have  shown, 
out  of  their  own  mouths,  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  con¬ 
federates  in  foul  conspiracy  with 
my  false  accusers— -are  reported  to 
be  4  free  from  all  suspicion  of  un¬ 
favourable  bias  !’ — their  veracity, 
*■  in  the  judgement  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  not  to  be  questioned  !’ — 
and  their  infamous  stories  and  "in¬ 
sinuations  against  me,  to  be  6  such 
as  deserve  the  most  serious  consi¬ 
deration,  and  as  must  be  credited 
till  decisively  contradicted  !’  ” 

Her  royal  highness  next  pro¬ 
ceeds,  again  to  notice  the  delay 
which  took  place  in  sending  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  her  :  if  her  inno¬ 
cence  were  thoroughly  established 


by  it,  she  had  a  right  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  informed  of  that  circum¬ 
stance  ;  if  the  report  condemned 
her,  the  weight  of  such  a  sentence 
should  not  have  been  left  to  settle 
in  any  mind,  much  less  in  the  mind 
of  his  majesty,  without  giving  her 
an  opportunity  of  clearing  her  cha¬ 
racter.  “  And  why  all  considera¬ 
tion  of  myfeelfngs  was  thus  cruelly 
neglected  ; — why  I  was  kept  upon 
the  rack,  during  all  this  time,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  result  of  a  charge  which 
affected  my  honour  and  my  life  ; — . 
and  why,  especially  in  a  case  where 
such  grave  matters  were  to  con- 
tinue  to  be  c  credited,’  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  my  honour,  4  till  they  were 
decidedly  contradicted,’  the  means 
of  knowing  what  it  was  that  I 
must  at  least  endeavour  to  con¬ 
tradict  were  withholden  from  me 
a  single  unnecessary  hour,  I  know 
not,  and  I  will  not  hurt  myself  in 
the  attempts  to  conjecture.”  After 
these  preliminary  and  general  re¬ 
marks,  her  royal  highness  points 
out  the  hardship  she  had  suffered 
by  the  proceeding  having  been  under 
warrant  or  commission  :  had  the  „ 
'inquiry  been  entered  into  before 
his  majesty’s  privy  council,  or  be¬ 
fore  any  magistrates  who  were  le¬ 
gally  authorized  to  take  cognisance 
of  treason,  the  investigation  would 
have  been  conducted  in  a  more  me¬ 
thodical  manner,  and  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  preserved  her 
from  hearing  matters  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  inquiry,  which  had  in  law 
no  substantive,  criminal  character ;  . 
and  from  having  her  reputation  in¬ 
jured  by  calumny,  which,  though 
proved  to  be  unfounded,  could  not 
be  punished.  The  letter  next  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  make  particular  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  report  itself,  and  on 
tire  examinations  :  it  is  of  course 
impossible  for  us  to  follow  her  royal 
highness  through  nearly  all  these 
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observations the  most  important, 
however,  either  in  respect  to  the 
falsity  of  the  charges  brought 
against  her,  or  as  displaying  her 
feelings  and  character,  we  shall 
give  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

She  dwells  with  great  force  of 
argument  on  the  extreme  improba¬ 
bility  ot  lady  Douglas’s  accusation 
respecting  her  pregnancy:  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  'it  is  necessary  to  believe 
“  that  a  person  guilty  of  so  foul  a 
crime  as  adultery,  so  highly  pe¬ 
nal — so  fatal  to  her  honour,  her 
station,  and  her  life — should  gratui¬ 
tously  and  uselessly  have  confessed 
it and  not  only  confessed  the 
fact,  but  have  added  to  this  mad¬ 
ness,  the  still  greater  madness,  if 
possible,  of  determining  to  bring 
up  the  child  in  her  own  house, 
and  to  suckle  it  herself. — But  those 
who  could  credit  all  this,  were 
called  upon  to  lend  their  faith  to 
more  :  for,  if  the  statements  of  lady 
Douglas  were  true,  the  princess, 
after  having  thus  made  her  her 
confidante  in  a  case  where  her  ho¬ 
nour  and  her  life  were  at  stake, 
sought  an  occasion,  wantonly  and 
without  provocation,  from  the  mere 
fickleness  and  wiifulness  of  her 
own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  her  ;  to 
insult  her  openly  and  violently  ;  to 
endeavour  to  ruin  her  reputation  ; 
and  to  expose  her  in  infamous  and 
indecent  drawings,  in  letters  to  her 
husband  ! — As  however  the  com¬ 
missioners  most  unequivocally  and 
decidedly  acquitted  her  of  the 
charges  of  adultery  and  pregnancy, 
she  goes  to  consider  the  other 
charges,  which,  though  they  in¬ 
volved,  comparatively  speaking, 
no  criminality,  the  commissioners 
were  disposed  to  think  entitled  to 
some  credit.  She  very  justly  com¬ 
plains  that  these  charges  are 
brought  forward,  and  reported 


upon,  not  merely  as  containing  sub** 
stantive  matters  in  themselves,  but; 
as  containing  evidence  of  the  charges 
of  pregnancy  and  delivery  ;  and 
that  the  commissioners  hint  at  par¬ 
ticulars  and  circumstances,  which 
in  their  judgement  must  give  occa¬ 
sion  to  the1  most  unfavourable  in¬ 
terpretations,  and  which  must  be. 
credited  till  they  are  decidedly  con¬ 
tradicted — without  ever  specifying: 
what  these  circumstances  are. There, 
were  indeed  circumstances  respect¬ 
ing  captain  Manby  particularized  ; 
but  they  contained  much  matter  of 
opinion,  of  hearsay,  of  suspicion. 
Are  these  hearsays,  are  these  opi¬ 
nions,  are  these  suspicions  and  con-  i 
jectures  of  these  witnesses  to  be; 
believed  against  me,  unless  deci-  : 
dedly  contradicted  ?  How  can  II 
decidedly  contradict  any  person’s 
opinion  ?  I  may  reason  against  its 
justice,  but  how  can  I  contradict 
it  ?  Or,  how  can  I  decidedly  con¬ 
tradict  any  thing  which  is  not  pre- 
cisely  specified,  nor  distinctly  known 
to  me  ?”  -n  _  I 

The  witnesses  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners,  were  parti¬ 
cularly  deserving  of  credit,  were 
W.  Cole,  R.  Bidgood,  F.  Loyd,l, 
and  Mrs.  Lisle:  the  evidence  of 
the  last  her  royal  highness  examines 
separately,  because,  as  she  had  at. 
high  respect  for  her  character,  she* 
could  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that 
the  observations  she  should  fee. 
herself  compelled  to  make  on  the. 
testimony  of  the  other  witnesses 
in  the  smallest  degree  applied  tc 
her.— In  the  deposition  of  W. Cole, 
sir  Sydney  Smith  is  the  first  persor  i 
mentioned  ;  with  whom  he  assertec  i 
her  royal  highness  was  too  inti¬ 
mate  : — but  allowing  the  truth  of 
all  this  witness  stated,  what  did  this, 
intimacy  amount  to  ? — that  hei 
royal  highness  was  amused  and  in¬ 
terested  with  sir  Sydney  Smith*: 
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conversation,  and  with  his  account 
of  the  various  and  extraordinary 
events  and  heroic  achievements  in 
which  he  had  been  concerned. — 
On  lady  Douglas’s  depositions  to 
the  same  effect,  her  royal  highness 
makes  the  following  pointed  and 
just  remarks,  which  indeed  go  far 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  all  her 
evidence  : — these  remarks  are  de¬ 
livered  with  all  that  proud  and  sar¬ 
castic  display  of  feeling,  which  in 
several  other  parts  characterizes 
this  letter:  “Your  majesty  will 
have  an  excellent  portraiture  of  the 
true  female  delicacy  and  purity  of 
my  lady  Douglas’s  mind  and  cha¬ 
racter,  when  you  will  observe  that 
she  seems  wholly  insensible  into 
what  a  sink  of  infamy  she  degrades 
herself,  by  her  testimony  against 
me.  It  is,  not  only  that  it  appears 
from  her  statement  that  she  was 
contented  to  live  in  familiarity  and 
apparent  friendship  with  me  after 
the  confession  which  I  had  made  of 
my  adultery — for,  by  the  indulgence 
and  liberality,  as  it  is  called,  of  mo¬ 
dern  manners,  the  company  of  adul¬ 
teresses  has  ceased  to  reflect  that 
discredit  upon  the  characters  of 
other  women  who  admit  of  their 
society,  which  the  best  interests  of 
female  virtue  may,  perhaps,  re¬ 
quire — but  she  was  contented  to 
live  in  familiarity  with  a  woman, 
who,  if  lady  Douglas’s  evidence  of 
me  is  true,  was  a  most  law,  vulgar, 
and  profligate  disgrace  to  her  sex  ; 
the  grossness  of  whose  ideas  and 
conversation  would  add  infamy  to 
the  lowest,  most  vulgar,  and  most 
infamous  prostitute.5’ 

The  commissioners  had  said,  that 
the  charge  respecting  the  princess 
of  Wales  and  sir  Sydney  Smith 
must,  in  their  opinion,  be  credited 
till  it  was  decidedly  contradicted  ; 
but  they  had  not  thought  proper  to 
explain  how  inferences  and  unfa¬ 


vourable  interpretations  of  conduct 
could  be  decidedly  contradicted  : 
there  could  be  no  other  mode,  but 
the  declaration  of  the  princess  and 
sir  Sydney  Smith:  the  latter,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  absence  from  the 
country,  could  not  make  his  decla¬ 
ration  ;  but  the  princess  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  denied  the  charge. 
“  i  am  sure,  however,  your  majesty 
will  feel  for  the  humiliated  and  de¬ 
grading  situation  to  which  this  re¬ 
port  has  reduced  your  daughter- 
in-law,  the  princess  of  Wales; 
when  you  see  her  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  either  risking  the  dag¬ 
ger,  that  the  most  unfavourable  in¬ 
terpretations  should  he  credited  ;  or 
else  of  stating,  as  I  am  now  de¬ 
graded  to  the  necessity  of  stating, 
that  not  only  no  adulterous  or  cri¬ 
minal,  but  no  indecent  or  improper 
intercourse  whatever,  ever  subsist¬ 
ed  between '  sir  Sydney  Smith  and 
myself ;  or  any  thing  which  I 
should  have  objected  that  all  the 
world  should  have  seen  !” 

The  next  person  with  whom  any 
improper  intercourse  was  insinu¬ 
ated,  was  Mr.  Lawrence  the  painter; 
and  this  charge  rested  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Cole.  But  had  the  com¬ 
missioners  sifted  and  examined  this 
evidence,  as  they  ought  •  to  have 
done  ?  had  they  conducted  their 
inquiries  on  this  point,  as  if  they 
wished  to  learn  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  The 
princess  did  not  wish  or  mean  to 
push  these  questions  ;  but  she  could 
not  help  lamenting,  that  Mr.  Cole 
was  not  examined  against  Mr. 
Cole  ;  as,  if  he  had,  his  prevarica¬ 
tions  and  his  falsehoods  could  never 
have  escaped  the  commissioners. 
The  letter  then,  proceeds  to  point 
out  some  most  material  and  pal¬ 
pable  contradictions  in  Cole’s  evi¬ 
dence  :  “Is  this  one  of  those  witness¬ 
es  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  un- 
Q  3  favour- 
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favourable  bias,  and  whose  veracity 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  whose 
evidence  must  be  credited  till  de¬ 
cidedly  contradicted  ?” 

The  next  person  with  whom  the 
examinations  charged  the  princess 
with  improper  familiarity,  and  with 
regard  to  whom  the  report  repre¬ 
sented  the  evidence  as  particularly 
strong,  was  captain  Manby  :  the 
witnesses  in  support  of  this  charge 
were  Didgood,  Loyd,  and  Mrs. 
Lisle  : — the  last  stated  that  her 
royal  highness  behaved  to  captain 
Manby  only  as  any  woman  would 
who  likes  flirting.  She  would  not 
have  thought  any  married  woman 
would  have  behaved  properly,  who 
behaved  as  her  royal  highness  did 
to  captain  Manby.  She  cannot  say 
whether  the  princess  was  attached 
to  captain  Manby  ; — only  that  it 
was  a  flirting  conduct.  But  this 
flirting  conduct  could  not  have 
been  any  thing  very  improper,  be¬ 
cause  it  passed  openly  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  princess’s  ladies,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Lisle  herself  was  one. 
After  this  general  remark,  the  prin¬ 
cess  goes  on  to  state  in  a  very  frank 
and  full  manner,  the  origin  and 
the  circumstances  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  captain  Manby;  and  then 
thus  solemnly  appeals  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  :  i(  Let  me  conjure  your  ma¬ 
jesty*  over  and  over  again,  before 
you  suffer  this  circumstance  to  pre¬ 
judice  me  in  your  opinion,  not 
only  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances 
I  have  stated,  but  to  look  round  the 
first  ranks  of  female  virtue  in  this 
country,  and  see  how  many  women 
there  are  of  most  unimpeached  re¬ 
putation,  of  most  unsullied  and  un¬ 
suspected  honour,  character,  and 
virtue,  whose  conduct,  though  liv¬ 
ing  happily  with  their  husbands,  if 
submitted  to  the  judgement  of  per¬ 
sons  of  a  severer  cast  of  mind,  es¬ 
pecially  if  saddened  at  the  moment 


by  calamity,  might  be  styled  to  be 
flirting.” — How  would  it  be  en¬ 
dured,  that  the  judgement  of  one 
man  should  be  asked,  and  recorded 
in  a  solemn  report,  against  the  con¬ 
duct  of  another,  either  with  respect 
to  his  behaviour  to  his  children,  or 
to  his  wife,  or  to  any  other  rela¬ 
tive  ?  How  would  it  be  endured,  in 
general,  (and  I  trust  that  my  case 
ought  not  in  this  respect  to  form  an 
exception,)  that  one  woman  should 
in  a  similar  manner  be  placed  in 
judgement  upon  the  conduct  of 
another  ?  and  that  judgement  be 
reported,  where  her  character  was 
of  most  importance  to  her,  as 
amongst  things  which  must  be  cre¬ 
dited  till  decidedly  contradicted? 
Let  every  one  put  these  questions 
home  to  their  own  breasts,  and,  be¬ 
fore  they  impute  blame  to  me  for 
protesting  against  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  this  procedure,  ask 
how  they  would  feel  upon  it,  if  it 
were  their  own  case  ? — But,  per¬ 
haps,  they  cannot  bring  their  ima¬ 
ginations  £o  conceive  that  it  could 
ever  become  their  own  case  :  a  few 
months  ago,l  could  not  have  believ¬ 
ed  that  it  would  have  been  mine.’> 

The  evidence  of  Bidgood  re¬ 
specting  captain  Manby  is  next  in¬ 
vestigated  :  he  swore  that  in  the  re¬ 
flection  of  a  looking-glass  he  saw 
the  princess  of  Wales  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  salute  one  another  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  incredibility  of  this 
statement,  and  that  it  rested  solely 
upon  his  testimony,  yet  the  com¬ 
missioners  do  not  seem  to  have  put 
a  single  question  to  him,  to  try  and 
sift  the  credit  which  was  due  to  him 
and  his  story  ;  but,  assuming  that 
he  was  telling  the  truth,  and  not 
piying  attention  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  deposition — that  in  a 
room  with  the  door  open,  and  a  ser¬ 
vant  known  to  be  waiting  just  by, 
such  a  scene  of  gross  indecency 

should 


s should  have  been  acted — they  de- 
j  clare  him  without  hesitation  to  be 
the  witness  of  truth,  of  unquestion¬ 
able  veracity.  He  does  not  appear 
even  to  have  been  asked,  to  whom 
he  told  the  fact  before  ;  when '  he 
told  it ;  what  was  done  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  information  ;  and,  if 
he  never  told  it,  how  he  could  ac¬ 
count  for  having  concealed  it  so 
long  ?• — The  next  circumstance  of 
Bidgood’s  deposition  went  still  fur¬ 
ther  ;  it  went  to  accuse  her  royal 
highness  of  criminal  intercourse 
with  captain  Manby  :  and  this  im¬ 
plied  accusation  rested  on  some  un¬ 
important  facts,  relative  to  putting 
out  the  candles,  the  placing  of  ba¬ 
sons  and  towels,  &c.  iC  What  is 
the  charge  (she  indignantly  asks) 
that  he  would  insinuate  ?  That  I 
meditated,  and  effected,  a  stolen, 
secret,  clandestine  intercourse  with 
an  adulterer  ?  No — Captatn  Manby, 
it  seems,  according  to  his  insinua¬ 
tion,  sle.ot  with  me  in  my  own 
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house,  under  circumstances  of  such 
notoriety,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  any  of  my  female  attendants, 
at  least,  should  not  have  known  it. 
Their  duties  were  varied  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  ;  they  had  to  supply  basons 
and  towels  in  places  where  they 
never  were  supplied  except  when 
prepared  for  him ;  and  they  were 
not  only  purposely  so  prepared,  but 
prepared  in  an  open  passage,  ex¬ 
posed  to  view,  in  a  manner  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  suspicion  of  those  who  were 
not  admitted  into  the  secret !  And 
what  a  secret  was  it  that  was  thus 
to  be  hazarded ?  No  less  than  what, 
if  discovered,  would  fix  captain 
Manby  and  myself  with  high  trea¬ 
son.  Not  only  therefore  must  I 
have  been  thus  careless  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  eagpr  for  infamy  ;  but  I 
must  have  been  as  careless  of  my 
life  as  of  my  honour.  Lost  to  all 
jense  of  shame,  surely  I  must  have 


still  retained  some  regard  for  life.” 

But,  sire,  may  I  ask,  did  the  com¬ 
missioners  believe  this  man’s  suspi¬ 
cions  ?  If  they  did,  what  do  they 
mean  by  saying  that  these  facts  of 
great  indecency,  &c.  went  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  the  principal 
charges  ;  and  that  it  was  not  for 
them  to  state  their  bearing  and  ef- 
feet  ?  The  bearing  of  this  fact,  un¬ 
questionably,  if  believed,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  principal  charge ; 
namely,  to  prove  me  guilty  of  high 
treason.  They,  therefore,  could 
not  believe  it  :  but  if  they  did  not 
believe  it,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
sire,  no  men  of  common  judgement 
could  on  such  a  statement,  how 
could  theybring  themselves  to  name 
Mr.  Bidgood  as  one  of  those  wit¬ 
nesses  on  whose  unbiassed  testimony 
they  could  so  rely?” 

The  next  deposition  which  her 
royal  highness  examines  is  that  of 
Fanny  Loyd  ;  who  swore  that  one 
of  the  medical  attendants  of  the 
princess  told  her  that  the  princess 
Was  with  child,  or  looked  as  if  she 
was  with  child  : — this  deposition 
was  most  pointedly  contradicted  by 
the  medical  attendant  alluded  to  : 
and  yet  Fanny  Loyd  was  declared 
by  the  commissioners  to  be  a  per¬ 
son  whose  credit  there  appeared  no 
reason  to  question.  But,  on  this 
point,  the  princess  complains  that 
the  conduct  of  the  commissioners 
was  unfair  in  another  respect ;  for 
though  the  fact,  that  the  medical 
attendant  positively  contradicted 
what  Fanny  Loyd  asserted,  was 
known  when  the  declarations  were 
forwarded  to  his  majesty,  this  con¬ 
tradiction  was  not  stated  ;  while  the 
charge  of  Fanny  Loyd,  which  it  so 
fully  refuted,  was  recorded. 

The  other  allegations  are  exa¬ 
mined  with  equal  acuteness,  and 
rebutted  with  equal  success :  -  but 
as  they  were  of  minor  importance 
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we  shall  pass  them  over,  and  con¬ 
clude  our  account  of  this  letter  by 
extracting  some  of  the  closing;  pa- 
ra graphs,  which  are  distinguished 
for  their  solemn  and  pathetic  elo¬ 
quence: 

“  But,  how  am  I  to  insure  a  pa¬ 
tient  attention  to  ail  this  statement? 
How  many  will  hear  that  the  lord 
high  chancellor,  the  lord  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  king’s  bench,  the  first 
.  lord  of  the,  treasury,  and  one  of 
your  majesty’s  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  have  reported  against  me, 
upon  evidence  which  they  have 
declared  to  be  unbiassed  and  un¬ 
questionable  ;  who  will  never  have 
the  opportunity ,  or,  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  might  not  have  the, 
inclination,  to  correct  the  error  of 
that  report  by  the  examination  of 
my  statement  ? 

“  1  feel,  therefore,  that  by  this 
proceeding  my-  character  has  re¬ 
ceived  essential  injury.  For  a  prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales' to  have  been' placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  her  honour  to  request  one 
gentleman  to  swear  that  he  was 
not  locked  up  at  midnight  in  a 
room  with  her  alone  5 — and  an¬ 
other  ,  that  he  did  not  give  her  a  las¬ 
civious  salute,  and  never  slept  in 
her  house, — is  to  have  been  actually 
degraded  and  disgraced.  I  have 
been,  sire,  placed  in  this  situation : 
I  have  been  cruelly, — your  majesty 
will  permit  me  to  say  so,- — cruelly 
degraded  into  the  necessity  of 
making  such  requests  :  a  necessity 
which  I  never  could  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to,  even  under  this  inquiry, 
if  more  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  examination  of  these  malicious 
charges,  and  of  the  evidence  on 
tvhich  they  rest. 

“  If,  indeed,  after  the  most  dili¬ 
gent  and  anxious  inquiry,  penetra- 
ti  g  into  every  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  charge,  searching 


every  source  from  which  informa¬ 
tion  could  he  derived,  and  scruti¬ 
nizing:  with  all  that  acuteness  into 
the  credit  and  character  of  the  wit 
nesses,  which  great  experience,  ta¬ 
lent,  and  intelligence  could  bring 
to  such  a  subject ;  and  above  all, 
if,  after  giving  me  some  opportu¬ 
nity  of  being  heard,  the  force  of 
truth  had,  at  length,  compelled  any- 
persons  to  form,  as  reluctantly  and. 
as  unwillingly  as  they  would  a- 
gainst  their  own  daughters,*  the. 
opinion  that  has  been  pronounced; — - 
no  regard,  unquestionably,  to  my 
honour  and  character,  nor  to  that 
of  your  majesty’s  family,  as  in 
some  degree  involved  in  mine,' 
could  have' justified  the  suppression 
of  that  opinion,  if  legally  called 
for,  in  the.  course  of  official  and 
public  duty.  Whether  such  cau¬ 
tion  and  reluctance  are  reallv  ma- 
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nifest  in  these  proceedings,  I  must 
leave  to  less  partial  judgements 
than  my  own  to  determine. 

“  In  the  full  examination  of 
these  proceedings,  which  justice  to 
my  own  character  has  required  of 
me,  I  have  been  compelled  to  make 
many  observations  which  I  fear 
may  prove  offensive  to  persons  in 
high  power.  But,  “  under”  the 
circumstances  of  the  report,  “  sire, 
what  could  I  do  ?  Couid  I  forbear, 
injustice  to  myself,  to  announce  to 
your  majesty  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  my  honour,  and 
my  station  in  this  country  at  least, 
if  not  against  my  life?  Could  I 
forbear  to  point  out  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty  how  longthis  intended  mischief 
had  been  meditated  against  me  ? 
Could  I  forbear  to  point  out  my 
doubts,  at  least,  of  the  legality  of  the 
commission  under  which  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  had  been  had  ?  or  to  point 
out  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  into 
which  the  great  and  able  men,  who 
were  named  in  this  commission,  un¬ 
der 
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tier  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  their 
great  official  occupations,  had  fallen 
in  the  execution  of  this  duty  ? 
Could  1  forbear  to  state,  and  to 
urge  the  great  injustice  and  in¬ 
jury  that  had  been  done  to  my  cha¬ 
racter  and  honour,  by  opinions  pro¬ 
nounced  against  me  without  hear¬ 
ing  me  ?  And  if,  in  the  execution 
of  this  great  task  so  essential  to  my 
honour,  I  have  let  drop  any  expres¬ 
sions  which  a  colder  and  more 
cautious  prudence  would  have 
checked,  I  appeal  to  your  majesty  ’s 
warm  heart  and  generous  feelings 
to  suggest  my  excuse,  and  to  afford 
my  pardon. 

“  What  I  have  said,  I  have  said 
under  the  pressure  of  much  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  under  the  provocation  of 
great  and  accumulated  injustice. 
Oh  !  sire,  to  be  unfortunate,  and 
scarce  to  feel  at  liberty  to  lament ; 
to  be  cruelly  used,  and  to  feel  it 
almost  an  offence  and  a  duty  to  be 
silent, — is  a  hard  lot ;  but  use  had 
in  some  degree  inured  me  to  it. — 
But  to  find  my  misfortunes  and  in¬ 
juries  imputed  to  me  as  faults;  to 
be  called  to  account  upon  a  charge 
made  against  me  by  lady  Douglas, 
who  was  thought  at  first  Worthy 
of  credit,  although  she  had  pledged 
her  veracity  to  the  fact  of  my 
having  admitted  that  I  was  myself 
the  aggressor  in  every  thing  of 
which  I  had  to  complain, — has 
subdued  all  power  of  patient  bear¬ 
ing  *,  and  when  I  was  called  upon 
by  the  commissioners,  .either  to  ad¬ 
mit  by  my  silence  the  guilt  which 
they  imputed  to  me,  or  to  enter 
into  my  defence  in  contradiction  to 
it, — no  longer  at  liberty  to  remain 
silent,  I,  perhaps,  have  not  known 
how,  with  exact  propriety,  to  limit 
my  expressions. 

“  In  happier  days  of  my  life, 
before  my  spirit  had  been  yet  at  all 
lowered  by  misfortune,  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  have  met 


such  a  charge  with  the  contempt 
which,  I  trust,  by  this  time,  your 
majesty  thinks  due  to  it.  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  have  defied  my 
enemies  to  the  utmost,  and  to  have 
scorned  to  answer  to  any  thing  but 
a  legal  charge  before  a  competent 
tribunal ;  but.  in  my  present  misfor¬ 
tunes,  such  force  of  mind  is  gone. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  so  far  to  be 
thankful  to  thefn  for  their  whole¬ 
some  lessons  of  humility.  I  have 
therefore  entered  into  this  long  de¬ 
tail,  to  endeavour  to  remove,  at  the 
first  possible  opportunity,  any  un¬ 
favourable  impressions ;  to  rescue 
myself  from  the  dangers  which  the 
continuance  of  these  suspicions 
might  occasion,  and  preserve  to  me 
your  majesty’s  good  opinion,  in 
whose  kindness  hitherto  I  have 
found  infinite  consolation,  and  to 
whose  justice,  under  'all  circum¬ 
stances,  I  can  confidently  appeal. 

“  Under  the  impression  of  these 
sentiments,  I  throw  myself  at  your 
majesty’s  feet.  I  know  that  what¬ 
ever  sentiments  of  resentment,  what¬ 
ever  wish  for  redress,  by  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  my  false  accusers,  I 
ought  to  feel,  your  majesty,  as  the 
father  of  a  stranger  smarting  un¬ 
der  false  accusations — as  the  head 
of  your  illustrious  house  disho¬ 
noured  in  me — and  as  the  great 
guardian  of  the  laws  of  your  king¬ 
dom,  thus  foully  attempted  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  in¬ 
justice,  will  not  fail  to  feel  for  me. 
At  all  events,  I  trust  your  majesty 
will  restore  me  to  the  blessings  of 
your  gracious  presence,  and  con¬ 
firm  to  me,  by  your  own  gracious 
words,  your  satisfactory  conviction 
of  my  innocence.” 

Nine  weeks  having  elapsed  after 
this  letter  was  sent  to  his  majesty, 
without  any  reply,  the  princess 
again  wrote,  expressing  her  anx¬ 
iety,  and  her  wish  to  learn  whether 
she  might  again  be  admitted  to  the 
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royal  presence.  It  seems  that  her 
letter,  containing  her  vindication, 
was  laid  before  the  cabinet  mini¬ 
sters  on  the  25 ih  of  January  1807, 
in  which  they  gave  it  as  their  opi¬ 
nion,  that  his  majesty  ought  ,  not 
any  longer  to  decline  receiving  the 
princess  into  his  presence  ;  but  that 
he  ought  to  convey  to  her  a  serious 
admonition  to  be  more  circumspect 
in  her  future  conduct.  As  soon  as 
the  princess  received  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  this  effect  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  she  named  a  day,  on  which, 
if  agreeable  to  his  majesty,  she 
would  have  the  happiness, of  throw¬ 
ing  herself,. in  filial  duty  and  af¬ 
fection,  at  his  majesty’s  feet.  The 
day,  however,  was  at  first  postponed 
by  his  majesty,  who  afterwards  in¬ 
formed  the  princess,  that  at  the 
request  of  the  prince  he  declined 
seeing  her  till  her  vindication  had 
been  examined  by  the  prince.  On 
this  she  wrote  to  his  majesty,  re¬ 
monstrating  in  strong  te;  ms  against 
the  unparalleled  injustice  and  cruel¬ 
ty  of  this  interposition  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  at  such  a  time  and  under 
such  circumstances  ;  and  she  trust¬ 
ed  his  majesty  would  recall  his 
determination  not  to  see  her  till  the 
prince’s  answer  respecting  her  vin¬ 
dication  were  received.  She  parti¬ 
cularly  dwelt  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  judgement  of  his  majesty’s 
confidential  servants  was  appealed 
from  by  the  prince, whom  from  this 
time,  therefore,  she  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  consider  as  assuming  the 
character  of  her  accuser.  Her  case, 
she  urged,  was  certainly  very  hard 
and  cruel,  since  justice  was  sus¬ 
pended  towards  her,  while  the 
judgement  of  his  majesty’s  sworn 
servants  was  submitted  to  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  her  accuser’s  counsel.  She 
also  noticed  the  delay  that  had 
taken  place  in  joining  to  any  de¬ 
termination  respecting  the  request 
she  had  made  to  be  again  ad- 
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mitted  into  his  majesty’s  presence. 
Four  months  had  elapsed  between 
the  date  of  her  answer,  and  the 
minute  of  the  cabinet  in  which  they 
advised  his  majesty  to  grant  this 
request.  Why  was  not  the  advice 
given  sooner  ?  “  Nay,  why  was  it 

not  their  opinion  and  advice 
from  the  date  even  of  the  original 
report  itself?”  “  What  could  have 
warranted  the  withholding  of  it 
even  for  a  single  moment  ?”  If  the 
prince  was  allowed  to  interfere 
once,  he  might  interfere  again,  so 
as.  to  prevent  for  ever  the  arrival 
of  that  hour  which  was  to  prove 
to  the  world  the  innocence  of  her 
royal  highness.  In  this  letter,  be¬ 
side  other  topics,  which  were  dwelt 
upon  'to  show  the  hardship  of  her 
case,  she  introduced  copies  of  the 
letter  of  the  prince  to  her,  first 
stating  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  to  live  separate,  and  of  her 
answer  to  this  proposal.  Of  the  re¬ 
proof  respecting  her  conduct,  which 
his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  his 
confidential  servants,  had  transmit¬ 
ted  to  her,  she  complained,  not  so 
much  for  what  it  did,  as  for  tvhat 
it  did  not  contain ;  since  there 
was  no  particular  mention  of 
what  was  the  cause  and  object  of 
censure. 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  sent:, 
the  Grenville  administration  went 
out  of  office ;  and  they  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  friends  of  the 
princess.  It  was  therefore  natural 
to  suppose  that  now  justice  would 
be  done  her;  and  accordingly  they 
had  been  but  a  very  short  time  in 
power,  when  by  a  minute  of  council, 
dated  April  22,  1807,  they  humbly 
submitted  to  his  majesty,  “  that  it 
was  essentially  necessary,  in  justice 
to  her  royal  highness,  and  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  his  majesty’s 
illustrious  family,  that  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales 
should  be  admitted,  with  as  little 
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delay  as  possible,  into  his  majesty's 
presence ;  ami  that  she  should  be 
received  in  a  manner  due  to  her 
rank  and  station,  in  his  majesty’s 
court  and  family.” 

Notwithstanding  this  advice,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  princess  of 
Wales  was  ever  on  , the  same  foot¬ 
ing,  either  at  court  or  in  the  royal 
family,  as  she  had  previously  been  ; 
while  her  intercourse  with  her 
daughter  was  subjected  to  great 
restraint.  Nothing  however  oc¬ 
curred,  that  is  publicly  and  officially 
known,  till  the  month  of  January 
1813.  At  this  time  the  princess 
was  so  much  debarred  from  the 
society  of  her  daughter,  that  she 
determined  to  write  to  the  prince 
regent  on  the  subject :  she  found, 
however,  great  difficulty  in  getting 
her  letter  conveyed  to  him  ;  and 
though  it  had  been  transmitted  to  his 
ministers  on  the  Hah,  it  was  not  till 
the  23d  that  it  was  read  to  him.  In 
this  letter  she  dwelt  with  great  force 
on  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  wi¬ 
dening  the  separation  between  mo¬ 
ther  and  daughter  •  —  it  was  not  only 
t  utting  her  off  from  one  of  the  few 
domestic  enjoyments  which  she  still 
retained,  but  it  was  giving  coun¬ 
tenance  to  those  reports  .which  had 
been  •  proved  to  be  totally  un¬ 
founded. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter, 
which  soon  after  it  was  sent  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
various  cabinet  meetings  were  held; 
and  at  length,  on  the  princess  writ¬ 
ing  to  lord  Liverpool,  to  know  the 
reason  why  her  daughter  had  been 
suddenly  prohibited  from  meeting 
her,  on  a  day  when  she  was  given 
to  understand  permission  would  be 
allowed  her,  his  lordship  informed 
her,  that  in  consequence  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  her  letter,  his  royal 
highness  had  thought  fit,  by  the 
advice  of  his  confidential  servants. 


to  sit  nifv  his  commands  that  the 
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intended  visi  of  the  princess  Char¬ 
lotte  to  her  mother  should  not  take 
place.  To  this  note  of  lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  lady  Anne  Hamilton,  by 
command  of  her  royal  highness, 
sent  a  very  caustic  and  haughty 
reply  ;  end  as  she  understood  that 
cabinet  meetings  were  still  held,  as 
was  publicly  rumoured,  respecting 
her  conduct,  she  wrote  to  the.  earl 
of  Harrow  by,  as  president  of  the 
council,  protesting  against  any  re¬ 
solutions  affecting  her,  which  they 
might  adopt. 

Shortly  ifferwards,  the  meetings 
of  the  privy  council  still  continu¬ 
ing-,  and  there  being  little  doubt 
that  they  were  engaged  in  exa¬ 
mining  anew  into  the  charges 
against  her  royal  highness,  she  felt 
herself  bound  to  take  some  public 
and  decisive  step  for  the  protection 
of  her  own  honour  and  character. 
Accordingly,  immediately  on  the 
meeting  of  the  house  of  commons, 
she  add ressed a  letter  to  the  speaker : 
the  contents  of  this  letter,  and  all  the 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  house 
on  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  the 
other  pqrts.of  this  volume. 

The  attention  and  interest  of  the 
nation  were  first  drawn  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  consequence  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  princess’s  letter  to  the 
prince  ;  which  was  followed  by  the 
publication  of  most  of  the  other 
documents  which  we  have  ana¬ 
lysed,  as  well  as  of  the  depositions 
on  which  the  charges  were  founded; 
the  papers  in  the  interest  of  the 
prince  publishing  the  depositions, 
and  the  papers  which  favoured  the 
princess  publishing  her  explanatory 
and  vindicatory  letters.  It  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  well  calculated  to  excit^a  very 
deep  and  general  degree  of  interest: 
— but  perhaps  there  scarcely  ever 
was  a  subject -on  which  the  nation 
were  so  nearly  agreed.  Even  those 
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who  believed  that  die  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  had  not  been 

*  o 

free  from  blame,  were  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  she  had  been  most 
unfairly  and  harshly  treated,  not 
only  in  the  original  report,  but  in 
almost  all  the  subsequent  stages  of 
the  proceedings ;  while  the  very 
great  majority  who  had  not  a  doubt 
of  her  complete  innocence,  and 
who  even  believed  her  conduct  to 
have  been  spotless  in  every  respect 
and  on  every  occasion,  was  disposed 
to  give  a  character  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  her,  which  we  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  describe.  In  a  very 
short  time,  nothing  was  talked  of 
but  the  hardships  of  her  case  ;  and 
as  the  British  nation  is  never  slow 
to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted, 
and  to  support  the  persecuted,  the 
princess  of  Wales,  more  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  female, — a  deserted  wife, 
— and  the  mother  of  the  future  so¬ 
vereign  of  these  realms, — obtained 
the  most  full  portion  of  British 
sympathy  and  support.  As  soon 
as  her  innocence  was  declared,  by 
the  prince  regent’s  ministers  in  par¬ 
liament,  to  be  completely  esta¬ 
blished,  addresses  of  congratulation 
poured  in  to  her  from  all  quarters 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  for  a  season, 
no  individual  ever  possessed  so 
much  popularity  as  she  did.  But 
other  events  of  greater  national  im  ¬ 
portance  occurring,  and  the  novelty 
wearing  off,  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  the  princess  of  Wales 
was  scarcely  ever  mentioned.  But 
though  the  nation  turned  aside  its 
attention  and  interest  from  her  to 
other  subjects,  it  still  retained,  in  a 
great  degree,  those  feelings  towards 
the  prince,  which  his  behaviour  to 
the  princess  had  given  rise  to  ;  and 
no  small  share  of  his  want  of  popu¬ 
larity  may  he  attributed  to  his  con¬ 
duct  towards  her. 


During  the  course  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  respecting  the  princess  of 
Wales,  the  ministry,  as  well  as  the 
opposition,  were  placed  in  an  awk¬ 
ward  and  embarrassing  situation  ; 
and  neither  of  them  did  themselves 
much  credit  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  themselves. 
Most  of  the  ministers,  it  will  be 
recollected,  had  been  the  friends 
and  advisers  of  the  princess  when 
the  investigation  into  her  conduct 
first  began  j  and  as  ministers  of  the 
prince  they  were  now  called  upon 
to  desert  the  princess  and  her  cause, 
and  to  take  up  his  views  and  inter¬ 
ests.  Hence  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  neither  consistent  nor  digni¬ 
fied  : — the  conduct  of  the  opposition 
was  not  at  all  less  reprehensible, 
though  it  bore  the  appearance  of 
being  more  consistent  $  for  they 
still  preserved  the  character  of 
friends  of  the  prince  of  Wales ,  on  this 
occasion,  though  they  were  no 
longer  the  friends  of  the  prince 
regent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  warmest  friends  and 
advocates  of  the  princess  were  those 
\vho  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
no  party  ;  especially  Mr  Whitbread: 
and  certainly  the  whole  of  hisbehavi- 
our  does  him  great  credit.  Perhaps 
no  man’s  character  suffered  more  on 
this  trying  occasion  than  that  of 
the  earl  of  Moira :  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  witnesses  re¬ 
specting  the  charge  of  pregnancy, 
lie  betrayed  an  apparent  desire  to 
discover  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  and 
he  seemed  to  have  lent  himself  to 
the  prince’s  interest,  through  the 
whole  transaction,  in  a  manner 
neither  becoming  his  rank,  nor  his 
reputation  for  high  and  unsullied 
honour. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Miscdla  neons  Topics  connected  with  the  Domestic  History  of  Great  Britain  du¬ 
ring  the  Tear  1813 — Appointment  of  a  Vice-  Chancellor — alleged  Neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  on  account  of  the  arduous  Duties  of  the  Chancellor — Busin  ss  of 
Chancery  not  increased  since  Lord  Hardwkhe' s  Time — Increase  in  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Bankruptcies— Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Proposal  for  putting  these 
wider  the  Vice-Chancellor—  Ptevenue  of  the  Chancellor— Remarks  on  the 
Fund  from  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  paid — Rejection  of  the  Catholic 

_ 'Hardships  of  the  Catholics — their  absurd  and  intemperate  Conduct  on 

t/:e  Occasion — Proposed  Appeal  to  the  Cortes  of  Spain— Remarks  on  the  In¬ 
stitution  or  Renewal  of  the  Orange.  Lodges — very  properly  discountenanced 
ly  Ministers — Debates  in  Parliament  respecting  the  Conduct  of  the  IVar  in 
Spain— Abstract  of  Lord  Wellesley's  Opinion  on  this  Head — The  Prince 

Regent's  Speech — Proposed  Alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  considered. 

.  ^ 

Besides  the  dhen  ssions  on  It  is  well  known  that  the  office 
the  East  India  bill,  and  re-  oflord  chancellor  is  one  of  the  most 
specting  the  princess  of  Wales,  elevated  and  arduous  under  the 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1813,  crown  ;  and  that,  by  uniting  in  the 
there  are  some  other  points  con-  same  person  this  office  and  that 
nected  with  what  may  be  properly  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords, 
termed  the  domestic  history  of  the  duties  are  necessarily  very  con- 
Great  Britain,  which  require  our  siderably  increased :  some  of  the 
notice.  These  points  are  indeed  most  important  duties  which  the 
of  very  inferior  importance  and  in-,  chancellor,  in  his  latter  character  of 
terest,  compared  with  the  two  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords, has  to 
former ;  yet  they  ought  not  to  be  discharge,  are  those  which  concern 
passed  over  altogether  in  silence,  as  appeals :  the  house  of  lords  is  the 
they  either  serve  to  show  the  tem-  highest  court  of  appeal*  in  civil 
per  and  degree  of  knowledge  on  cases,  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
subjects  connected  with  the  wise  appeal  cases  before  it  from  England 
and  prudent  administration  and  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very 
well-being  of  states,  possessed  by  important :  yet  those  from  Scot-* 
the  people  of  this  country,  or  they  land— probably  on  account  of  the 
involve  subjects  more  properly  his-  different  constitution  and  usages  of 
torical.  The  points  to  which  we  the  civil  courts  there — arc  exceed- 
allude,  and  to  which  we  mean  to  ingly  numerous,  and  often  involve  / 
devote  this  chapter,  are  the'  ap-  the  disposal  of  property  of  great 
pointment  of  a  vice-chancellor;—  magnitude,  as  well  as  the  allotment 
the  catholics  ; — the  Orange  lodges;  of  the  highest  hereditary  honours 
—the  debates  on  the  war  in  Spain  ;  in  the  state.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
— the  regent’s  speech  on  the  proro-  whole  house  of  lords  ought  to  form 
gation  of  parliament ; — and  the  re-  this  high  and  dernier  court  of  ap- 
port  of  the  corn  committee.  peal;  but  the  decision  is  left  .ge¬ 
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nerally  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
other  law  lords,  and  any  indivi¬ 
duals  who  may  feel  interested  in 
the  particular  case:  .on  the  lord 
chancellor,  however,  fall  the  prin¬ 
cipal  weight  and  responsibility  :  he 
is  supposed,  ex  officio*  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  all  subjects 
on  which  appeals  are  made  to  the 
house  of  lords.  When  this  is  con¬ 
sidered,  and  it  is  further  reflected, 
that  by  the  very  nature  of  a  court 
of  equity,  the  court  of  chancery,  \ 
where  he  also  presides,  roust  be  very 
slow  and  deliberate  in  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  that  all  cases  of  difficulty 
and  extreme  importance  are  almost 
certain  to  come  before  this  court, 
we  need  not  be  surprised,  if  the 
business  were  too  much  for  one  in¬ 
dividual.  In  the  court  of  chancery, 
indeed,  the  lord  chancellor  has  the 
assistance  of  the  master  of  the  rolls; 
but  still  the  duties  of  the  office  are 
extremely  arduous, and,  to  be  strict¬ 
ly  and  conscientiously  discharged, 
require  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  time  and  attention. 

Lord  Eldon,  who  has  held  the 
office  of  lord  high  chancellor  ever 
since  Mr.  Fox’s  party  went  out  of 
power,  is  well  known  to  be  a  man 
most  scrupulously  anxious  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  duty  in  such  a  manner  as 
he  thinks  right ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  no  case  comes  before  him, 
either  in  the  court' of  chancery  or 
by  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords,  on 
which  he  does  not  bestow  the  most 
laborious  and  minute  attention  : 
he  seems,  indeed,  to  carry  his  scru¬ 
pulosity  to  an  improper  and  preju¬ 
dicial  length ;  for  it  ought  always 
to  be  recollected,  that  in  law,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  nearly  as  much 
mischief  may  ensue  from  a  pro¬ 
tracted  determination  as  from  one 
that  is  erroneous ;  and  that  in  a 
judge,  decision,  accompanied  and 
guarded  no  doubt  by  close  exa¬ 


mination,  and  a  Conscientious  wist 
to  do  right,  is  a  quality  of  th< 
very  first  importance.  However; 
whether  entirely  from  the  nurnerou 
and  important  duties  which  he  hac 
to  perform,  or  partly  from  thi 
cause  and  his  own  individual  cha 
racter  and  mode  of  transacting 
business  in  the  house  of  lords  ir 
appeal  cases,  the  consequence  Iva:! 
that  these  appeals  were  very  much 
in  arrear  ;  and  it  was  found  lie-: 
cessary  for  parliament  to  adopt- 
some  measure  by  which  the  arreai 
might  be  brought  up,  and  for  the 
future  qvoided.  The  subject  un-i 
derwent  considerable  discussion  ir 
parliament ;  and  at  length  it  was 
determined  to  appoint  a  vice-chan¬ 
cellor.  It  is  not  our  intention  here 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  this  de¬ 
termination  at  length,  but  merely 
as  matter  of  history,  and,  that  our 
readers  may  have  some  grounds 
on  which  they  may  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  this  new  office,  to  state 
some  facts,  which  were  established 
bv  the  investigations  of  the  com- 
mittee  which  was  appointed  by  par¬ 
liament  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place  it  appeared, 
contrary  to  all  probability  and 
expectation,  that  the  number  of 
suits  in  chancery  had  not  increased 
since  the  days  of  lord  Hardwicke : 
this  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  to  account  for 
which,  even  on  any  plausible 
grounds,  would  carry  us  beyond 
our  limits,  as  well  as  out-' of  our 
proper  province  :  but  some  curious 
discussions  on  the  national  charac¬ 
ter,  as  indicated  by-'  this  circum¬ 
stance,  might  be  entered  into  ; — the 
bearing  of  the  fact  on  our  more 
immediate  and  proper  object,  the 
necessity  of  the  new  office,  need  not 
be  pointed  out. 

In  the  second  place,  as  signing 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  forms 
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part  of  the  duty  of  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  in¬ 
vestigating  this  subject,  to.  inquire 
into  their  actual  comparative  num¬ 
bers  now  and  at  former  periods; 
and  it  was  found  that  during  the 
year  1812  they  amounted  to  nearly 
double  the  usual  number  : — this 
fact  is  interesting,  both  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  commercial  state 
and  history  of  the  country,  and  as 
giving  some  insight  into  the  revenue 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  propriety  and  justice,  if 
an  assistant  were  appointed  him, 
that  this  assistant  should  /be  paid 
entirely  by  himself the  average 
fee  of  a  bankrupt’s  commission  is 
15/.  the  whole  number  in  1812  was 
1800  ; — consequently  from  this 
source  tire  lord  chancellor  must 
have  derived  the  sum  of  27,000 /. 
The  regular  salary  of  the  lord  high 
chancellor  is  10,000/.  his  joint  in¬ 
come  therefore  will  be  37,000/. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  fixed 
that  the  salary  of  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  should  be  5000/.  a  year  : — 
there  were  of  course  two  consider¬ 
ations  :  the  fund  from  which  this 
was  to  be  paid ;  and  the  duties 
which  he  ought  to  perform,  in  order 
most  effectually  to  lighten  the  of¬ 
ficial  burden  of  the  lord  chancellor. 
It  was  determined,  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  the  salary  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
i(  Dead  fund,”  a  fund  consisting 
of  money  originally  deposited  by 
private  suitors,  who,  as  well  as  all 
their  representatives,  had  died  be¬ 
fore  •  their  suits  were  terminated. 
- — That  this  fund  should  have  been 
able  to  supply  a  salary  'of  5000/. 
per  annum,  proves  most  incon¬ 
testably  the  necessity  of  some  re¬ 
formation  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
But  with  respect  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  this  fund  to  this  particular 
purpose,  one  remark  may  be  of- 
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fered  : — when  the  plan  of  appoint¬ 
ing  a  vice-chancellor  was  first  agi¬ 
tated,  the  expense  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  strongly  objected  to  :  to 
this  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
replied,  that  the  expense  would  not 
corps' out  of  the  public  purse  ;  of 
course  it  was  concluded  from  this 
reply,  that  the  lord  chancellor,  not 
being  able  himself  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  his  office,  would,  on 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant, 
cheerfully  come  forward  and  par 
that  assistant  himself.  When  there¬ 
fore  it  was  proposed  to  take  the 
salary  of  the  vice-chancellor  from 
the  u  Dead  fund,”  much  surprise 
was  expressed  ;  but  ministers  and 
the  supporters  of  the  measure  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  public  purse  did 
not  pay  the  salary,  though  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  money  consti¬ 
tuting  this  fund,  having  no  legal 
claimants,  must  he  public  property: 
at  any  rate,  the  expectation  that 
the  lord  chancellor  would  defray 
the  expense  of  the  appointment  of 
a  vice-chancellor  was  disappointed. 
With  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  business,  sir  S.  Romilly  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  bankrupt  cases 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  su¬ 
perintendance  of  the  chancellPr,  and 
placed  under  that  of  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  :  this,  though  containing  a 
very  feasible  scheme,  was  rejected  ; 
and  it  was  ultimately  determined 
that  no  defined  and  systematic  divi¬ 
sion  of  business  should  take  place  ; 
but  that  the  vice-chancellor  should 
assist  his  principal  as  he  should 
direct.  /  >. 

With  respect  to  the  catholics,  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  enter  on  the 
justice  of  their  claims  in  this  place. 
This  has  been  done  on  different 
occasions  in  our  former  volumes  s 
all  we  mean  here  is,  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
for  their  relief,  and  on  the  spirit 

which 
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which  they  manifested,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  which  they  pursued,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  rejection.  The  ca¬ 
tholics  had  been  undoubtedly  led  t p 
expect  that  their  claims  would  be 
granted  :  and  this  expectation  must 
have  been  evidently  strengthened, 
when  they  found  ministers  not 
making  the  catholic  question  a  ca¬ 
binet  question,  but  leaving  it  en¬ 
tirely  to  its  own  merits  and  weight : 
perhaps  they  might  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
ministers  on  this  occasion  $  and 
this  suspicion  certainly  would  not 
have  been  weakened  when  they 
reflected  that  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  pupils  and  admirers 
of  that  Mr.  Pitt,  who  always  Spoke 
and  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  yet  was  never  able  to 
effect  it.  There  is,  however,  good 
reason  to  believe  that  ministers 
were  sincere  in  their  washes  that  the 
bill  in  favour  of  the  catholics  might 
pass.  How. then  came  it,  it  will 
naturally  be  inquired,  that  it  w7as 
thrown  out  ?  The  cause  of  its  re¬ 
jection,  the  impartial  historian  is  no 
doubt  bound  to  state  and  explain, 
if  he  can  get  at  it  with  certainty: 
but  as  only  surmises  and  conjectures 
were  hazarded  on  this  point,  it  may 
not  only  be  just  and  fair,  but  pru¬ 
dent  in  him  not  to  attempt  to  trace 
this  unfortunate  circumstance  to 
the  cause  from  which  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  proceeded. — We 
call  it  an  unfortunate  circumstance ; 
— unfortunate  for  the  prince  re¬ 
gent — for  his  ministers — for  the 
nation  at  large — and  for  the  catho¬ 
lics.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
prince  regent,  because,  though  he 
was  known  to  have  been  a  friend  to 
catholic  emancipation,  before  he- 
became  regent,  yet  a  report  had 
gone  abroad  that  his  opinions  on 
this  subject  wrere  radically  changed  ; 
and  this  report,  certainly  not  calcu- 
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lated  to  increase  his  character  Fot 
steadiness  of  opinion,  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  confirmed  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  many  of  the  members 
of  his  household  voted  against  the 
catholics.  The  imagination  natu¬ 
rally  passed  from  them  to  their 
master  ;  and  some  persons  thought 
that  they  could  thus  account  for; 
the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of 
the  catholics.  It  w^as  unfortunate 
for  the  ministers  that  the  catholic: 
bill  was  thrown  out,  because  they 
had  conducted  themselves,  since 
they  came  into  office,  wfith  so  much 
prudence,  good  sense,  liberality , 
and  moderation,  that  the  granting, 
of  the  catholic  claims  seemed  alone, 
wanting  to  render  them  such  a  mi¬ 
nistry,  as  every  real  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  friend  to  his  country  would  wish 
to  preside  over  its  affairs  and  in-, 
terests.  It  w^as  unfortunate  for  the 
nation,  because,  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  respecting  the- 
justice  of  the  catholic  claims,  all 
must  allow  that,  by  conciliating 
and  attaching  them  to  the  consti¬ 
tution,  a  great  national  good  would 
be  effected  ;  and  that  the  bill  which 
was  rejected,  was  brought  into  the 
house  under  such  favourable  cm 
cumstances,  as  must  have  led  the 
nation  to  hope  that  tne  day  was 
near  at  hand,  when  their  concilia¬ 
tion  and  attachment  would  be 
brought  about.  But  it  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  unfortunate  for  die  catholics 
themselves,  since  it  created  jea- 
lotisies  and  divisions  among  thai 
body  ;  and  thus  has  weakened  their 
so  much,  that  they  wall  never  be 
able  to  come  forward  again  wfitl: 
equal  probability  of  success.  Bui 
they  have  injured  their  own  cause 
not  merely  by  their  mutual  jea 
lousy,  and  their  divisions,  but  alse 
in  a  much  greater  degree  by  the 
violent  and  absurd  conduct  of  some 
of  their  leading  members.  Mud 
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rhay  indeed  be  said  in  palliation 
and  excuse  for  this  conduct ;  they 
consider  themselves  harshly  and 
Unjustly  treated  ;  their  hopes  and 
expectations  have  been  repeatedly 
disappointed,  and  they  are  become 
excessively  irritable  and  peevish. 
Rut  these  are  feelings  which  no  men, 
acting  in  a  public  cause,  should 
permit  to  enter  their  minds  ;  for 
they  injure  their  cause,  and  afford 
matter  of  joy  and  triumph  to  their 
enemies.  The  most  absurd,  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  foolish  and  stupid  proceeding 
of  the  catholics,  after  the  rejection 
of  their  bill,  was  that  which  took 
place  at  the  Irish  catholic  board  in 
the  month  of  July,  when  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  O’Gorman,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  that 
the  resolution  of  the  aggregate 
meeting,  respecting  an  application 
to  the  Spanish  cortes,  entreating 
their  mediation  with  the  British 
government  on  behalf  of  their  suf- 
fering  brethren  the  catholics  of 
Ireland,  be  now  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty-one,  to  consider  of 
the  same,  and  report  their  opinion 
and  advice  upon  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  eifect.  The  dispo¬ 
sition  manifested  by  this  resolution 
would  demand  our  most  serious 
reprobation,  did  not  it  excite  our 
contempt  by  its  folly  :  if  the  catho¬ 
lics  proceed  in  this  manner,  they 
will  afford  stronger  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  against  their  own  cause,  than 
any  which  their  opponents  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  adduce. 

The  rashness  and  folly  of  the 
catholics  in  Ireland,  however,  was 
almost  paralleled  by  the  conduct 
of  some  protestants  in  England. 
We  allude  to  those  protestants  who 
manifested  their  joy  and  triumph 
over  the  disappointed  hopes  of  the 
catholics,  by  the  establishment  or 
renewal  of  the  Orange  lodges :  their 
181 3, 


conduct,  however,  was  so  severely 
reprobated,  both  in  parliament  and 
by  the  more  sober  and  candid  pro¬ 
test*  hts  in  the  nation  at  large,  that 
these  lodges  were  broken  up:,— 
Surely  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
spirit  of  candour  and  toleration 
might  be  looked  for  among  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  people  :  and  it  is  la¬ 
mentable  to  think  that  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  land,  some  of 
the  chief  favourites  .  of  princes, 
should  have  so  far  forgotten  them¬ 
selves,  as  to  have  patronized  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  were  not  only  hostile 
to  wise  and  moderate  policy,  but 
directly  at  variance  with  the  posi¬ 
tive  institutions  of  law  ;  for  it  was 
satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  Orange  lodges  was  illegal* 
When  we  reflect,  too,  jdiat  these 
lodges  were  patronized  at  the  very- 
time  when  the  catholics  were  sore 
with  their  defeat,  there  seems  to  be 
something  peculiarly  pitiful,  as 
well  as  excessively  rash  and  impru¬ 
dent,  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
did  patronize  them.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  ministers  behaved  like  men  of 
sense  and  moderation :  when  the 
subject  of  the  Orange  lodges  was 
brought  before  parliament,  they 
reprobated  the  principles  oil  which 
they  were  founded,  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  and  the  spirit  and 
temper  which  they  displayed  |  and 
expressed  themselves  so  unequivo¬ 
cally  and  strongly  against  them,  as 
to  have  contributed  very  materially 
to  their  annihilation. 

In  our  last  volume,  we  took  no¬ 
tice  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  marquis  of  W eliesley 
and  ministers  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Spain.  Although  du¬ 
ring  the  year  1812  ministers  con¬ 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula 
more  in  conformity  to  the  mar¬ 
quis’s  plan  an'd  suggestion,  still  he 
contended  that  they  did  not  do  all 
R  that 
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that  the  case  required,  and  all 
which  the  nation  expected  and  was 
capable  of :  'the  substance  of  his  ar¬ 
guments  and  illustrations  on  this 
most  important  topic, collected  from 
his  speeches  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sessions  on  the  12th  of 
March,  may  be  thus  given. 

He  stated,  1st,  that  15,000  men, 
joining  lord  Wellington  at  the  pro¬ 
per  moment,  would  have  driven 
the  French  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

2d.  He  brought  it  as  a  fact  from 
the  official  papers,  that  something 
short  of  10,000  men  had  actually 
reached  lord  Wellington  during  the 
campaign,  but  at  a  season  of  the 
year,  and  under  circumstances  of 
operation,  which  rendered  the  junc¬ 
tion  useless.  The  question  of  re¬ 
inforcement,  therefore,  was  reduced 
to  a  difference  of  little  more  than 
5,000  men  and  from  the  same 
official  paper  it  was  positively 
shown,  that  53,000  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  line  were  at  the 
very  hour  enjoying  pay  and  idleness 
in  England. 

3d.  On  the  question  of  money, 
the  friends  of  government  were 
equally  unsuccessful.  It  was  a 
gross  mistake,  or  something 
worse,  to  represent  the  demand 
for  more  liberal  supplies  to  lord 
Wellington,  as  entailing  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  additional  burdens  upon 
England.  Had  tire  fact  been  so, 
the  crisis  would  have  excused  it : 
but  the  reverse  was  truth.  The 
requisition  for  the  peninsula,  on  the 
scale  of  action  recommended  by 
lord  Wellesley,  fell  considerably 
short  of  a  million  sterling.  Here, 
also,  in  money  as  in  men,  a  mere 
trifle  would  have  turned  the  beam 
of  human  fortune.  The  question 
was  not  whether  more  taxes  should 
be  raised,  or  heavier  loans  required, 
or  a  sinking  fund  fatally  antici¬ 
pated:— these  measures  have  in¬ 


deed  been  resorted  to,  but  not  by  * 
the  noble  marquis.  His  demand 
was  for  les$  than  one  million  ster¬ 
ling  ;  with  which  sum,  applied  to 
set  in  motion  the  corresponding  re¬ 
inforcement  of  troops,  he  pledged 
himself  for  the  final  deliverance  of 
the  Spaniards.  But  the  money  was 
already  raised  ;  it  was  only  abused, 
and  perverted  to  purposes  frivo¬ 
lous  yet  lavish;  needless  as  un¬ 
profitable.  From  the  estimates  and  i 
documents  on  the  table,  it  was 
made  clear,  that  for  barracks  and 
breakwaters,  mints  and  martello- 
towers,  with  a  few  similar  items 
of  overwhelming  and  stupendous 
urgency,  a  sum  was  actually  con¬ 
sumed  in  England,  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  terminate  the  war  in 
Spain. 

4th.  Again :  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  money-market,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  supply  of  specie, 
was  another  subject  of  reasonable 
blame  to  ministers.  What  then 
came  out  upon  an  accurate  in¬ 
spection  of  this  charge?  Why,. it 
appeared  that  England,  pronounced 
by  some  persons  to  be  wholly  de¬ 
stitute  of  the  precious  metals,  had 
been  the  depository  of  immense 
treasures,  and  the  channel  through 
which  immense  treasures  had  flow¬ 
ed  into  neighbouring  countries.  It 
appeared  that,  by  the  license-sy- . 
stem,  that  specie  which  was  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  hands  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  found  its  way,  in  payment 
for  French  luxuries,  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  Bonaparte  himself ; — and,  to 
use  the  emphatic  words  of  the  noble 
marquis — that  while  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain  were  almost  penny¬ 
less,  “  the  French  army  was  paid 
with  English  gold.”  It  was  more¬ 
over  proved,  that  the  system  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  negotiation,  adopted  by 
ministers  in  Spain  and  elsewhere, 
tended  mainly  to  aggravate  the. 
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difficulties  of  procuring  it,  and  to 
enhance  the  price  of  it  when  pro¬ 
cured;  that  we  had  refused,  on  some 
occasions,  the  moderate  terms  of 
the  market, -—and  offered,  on  other 
occasions,  terms  immoderately 
exceeding  those  of  the  market ; 
to  crown  all,  that  we  had  esta¬ 
blished  a  competition — not  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  merchants  competitors 
for  the  custom  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment — but  by  rendering  the 
agents  of  that  government  compe¬ 
titors  ^  against  each  other ,  for  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  merchant : 
and  thus,  by  the  complications  of  a 
pernicious  system*  bidding  against 
ourselves  for  the  remainder  of  that 
commodity,  the  marketable  amount 
of  which  our  licenses  had  sensibly 
diminished. 

The  speech  of  the  prince  regent 
on  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
like  all  speeches  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions,  must  be  supposed  to  be  the 
speech  of  the  minister*  We  do  not 
say  this,  because  we  mean  to  cen¬ 
sure  it  ;  quite  the  reverse -we 
think  that  in  every  respect  it  was 
highly  commendable,  and  afforded 
a  proof  that  ministers  knew  how  to 
conduct  themselves  with  modera¬ 
tion  and  propriety  even  in  the 
midst  of  success.  His  royal  high¬ 
ness  mentioned  with  great  propri¬ 
ety  the  prosperous  events  which  had 
happened  in  the  peninsula  :  and  on 
this  topic  he  assuredly  met  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  at  large  ;  for 
though  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Spanish  revolution, many  people 
were  inclined  to  despair  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  patriots,  and  thought 
that,  even  with  our  assistance,  they 
must  fall  before  the  mighty  power 
of  France ;  yet  these  prospects 
soon  brightened  ;  and  the  hopes  as 
well  as  the  sympathy  of  Britons 
went  along  with  the  inhabitants  of 


the  peninsula.  But  the  part  of 
the  prince  regent’s  speech  which 
now  more  particularly  calls  for  cur 
attention  and  remark,  related  to 
the  affairs  of  India ;  of  course  the 
terms  on  which  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  company  v^as  renewed* 
were  commended,  as  at  once  equi¬ 
table  to  them,  and  beneficial  to  the 
nation.  But  we  think  ministers 
might  have  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  regent  more  direct  and  full 
praise  of  this  measure  ;  and  have 
made  him  point  out  with  more 
emphasis  the  advantages  which 
were  likely  to  result  from  it4  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  speech  of 
the  prince  regent  was  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  containing  nothing  that 
was  objectionable,  than  for  its  po¬ 
sitive  merits  and  contents.  As  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject,  we  may 
notice  the  reception  which  the 
prince  met  with,  as  he  was  going 
to  the  house  of  lords  to  prorogue 
parliament ;  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  as  so  many  splendid 
and  glorious  events  had  happened 
while  he  had  been  regent ;  as  Spain 
had  been  nearly  liberated  by  British 
prowess,  and  the  power  of  Bona¬ 
parte  nearly  curbed  in  the  Russian 
campaign, — that  some  of  the  na¬ 
tional  joy  and  gratitude  for  these 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  e- 
vents,  would  have  poured  itself 
forth  in  expressions  of  applause 
towards  the  sovereign.  But 
there  were  no  symptoms  of  this 
kind  s— -the  prince  Went  and  re¬ 
turned,  almost  unnoticed ;  there 
certainly  wore  no  exclamations  or 
symptoms  of  disapprobation  and 
unpopularity  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  voice  of  applause,  if  it 
wore  raised  at  all,  wras  raised  very 
feebly,  and  even  confined  to  a  very 
few  individual#.  It  is  a  strange,, 
and  in  a  national  point  of  view,  not 
R  2  a  very 
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a  very  pleasing  circumstance,  that 
a  new  sovereign  (for  so  the  prince 
regent  may  justly  be  considered), 
who  before  he  came  to  the  throne 
was  certainly  a  favourite  with  the 
people,  and  who,  since  his  ascen* 
sion,  has  witnessed  more  causes 
for  national  joy  and  exultation  than 
any  sovereign  of  these  realms  per¬ 
haps  ever  did- — should,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  circumstances,  be 
considered  by  his  subjects  with  such 
perfect  indifference  and  apathy. 

The  last  subject  on  which  we 
mean  to  treat  in  this  miscellaneous 
chapter,  relates  to  a  very  important 
topic,  but  one  at  the  same  time  of 
considerable  delicacy  and  difficulty: 
as  it  belongs,  however,  rather  to 
the  political  (economist  than  to  the 
historian,  we  shall  only  notice  and 
discuss  it  here,  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  transactions  >of  1 8 1 3 .  We 
allude  to  the  proposed  alteration 
of  the  corn  laws.  By  these  laws, 
as  they  at  present  exist,  corn  is  not 
allowed  to  be  either  exported  or 
imported,  but  at  certain  fixed 
prices :  the  object  and  intention  of 
the  corn  committee,  appointed  this 
session,  was  to  alter  these  prices,  at 
least  the  import  price,  and  to  fix 
it  considerably  higher  than  it  had 
been  fixed  by  the  last  corn  laws. 
The  consequence  of  this  proposal, 
if  it  had  been  acceded  to,  (but  the 
bill  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  withdrawn,)  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  obvious :  the  people  of 
this  country  could  not  have  obtain¬ 
ed  wheat  or  other  grain,  on  an 
average  of  years,  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
as  by  the  existing  corn  laws;  for, 
till  it  reached  a  much  higher  price 
than  they  fixed,  no  importation 
could  take  place.  As  this  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  proposed  alteration 
is  so  obviously  and  necessarily  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 


people,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it 
was  recommended  by  some  very 
powerful  reasons.  The  ground  on 
which  this,  and  indeed  all  regula¬ 
tions  respecting  the  import  and  ex¬ 
port  prices  of  corn,  is  defended, 
may  be  simply  stated  to  be  this  —■ 
that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  our  native  agriculture,  so 
that  it  may,  if  possible,  supply 
us  with  all  the  grain  we  consume 
that  it  cannot  be  encouraged,  if; 
foreigners  are  enabled  to  sell  corm 
in  our  markets  at  a  lower  price 
than  our  farmers  can  afford  to  sell; 
it ;  that  they  would  be  enabled, 
to  do  this,  in  consequence  of  the 
lower  rent  of  land,  and  the  smaller 
expense  attending  its  cultivation,, 
abroad,  than  in  Great  Britain;  and 
that  therefore  protecting  and  en¬ 
couraging  duties  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  native  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  whole  of  this  reasoning  must' 
be  allowed  to  be  correct,  if  the 
premises  are  granted  ; — or,  in  other: 
words,  none  will  dispute  that  fo¬ 
reigners  can  supply  our  markets 
with  corn  at  a  cheaper,  rate  thani 
our  own  farmers  can  do  :  but  the  : 
main  and  important  question  is,, 
why  we  should  pay  a  higher  price 
for  our  own  corn,  than  we  should 
have  to  pay  for  foreign  corn;-— 
why,  in  short,  should  not  that  very 
simple  maxim  of  political  ceconomy, 
and  indeed  of  personal  and  do¬ 
mestic  ceconomy,  apply  to  corn  as 
well  as  to  othercommodities  : — viz. 
to  purchase  it  from  those  who  will 
sell  it  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 
the  cheapest  rate  ? 

The  only  reply  that  can  be  given 
to  this,  question  is,  that  thus  we 
should  become  dependent  on  fo¬ 
reign  nations  for  our  means  of 
subsistence.  But  it  appears  to  us, 
that  this  argument  has  little  or  no 

force. 
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force,  if  its  meaning  and  substance 
are  examined,  and  not  merely  the 
words  in  which  it  is  stated.  When 
two  nations  trade  with  each  other, 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  one  is  more 
dependent  on  their  mutual  com¬ 
merce  than  the  other:— or,  if  it 
can  be  said  that  Britain  depends 
upon  foreign  countries  for  corn, 
it  may  be  said  with  equal  justice, 
that  they  depend  upon  her  for  the 
commodities  which  they  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  corn.  After 
all,  however,  it  certainly  would  be 
desirable  that  every  country  should 
supply  itself  with  corn :  but  the 
principle  and  operation  of  all  corn 
laws  that  have  been,  or  probably 
can  be,  enacted  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  apprehended,  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  inefficient  towards  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  while  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  tax  the  community  heavily  for 
the  sake  of  the  landed  proprietor, 
by  obliging  them  to  pay  a  higher 
price  than  they  otherwise  would  do 
for  their  corn. 

In  the  report  of  the  corn  com¬ 
mittee,  one  gratifying  and  unex¬ 
pected  fact  was  established  ; — viz. 
that  in  the  year  1812,  the  value  of 
the  corn  exported  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  exceeded  the  value  of  the  corn 
imported  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  circumstance  about  which  all 


the  advocates  for  corn  laws  are  so 
anxious,  had  taken  place  in  1812, 
since  in  that  year  we  had  grown 
corn  sufficient  for  our  own  con¬ 
sumption.  The  committee  re¬ 
marked,  that  this  had  not  been  the 
case  before,  since  the  year  1765. — > 
Another  pleasing  circumstance  was 
established  by  the  evidence  before 
the  corn  committee,— 'hat  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of 
rapid  improvement ;  and  that  there 
was  good  reason  to  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Great  Britain  would,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  receive 
from  that  country  even  larger  sup¬ 
plies  of  corn  and  provisions  than 
she  had  received  during  1812.  As 
Ireland  is  naturally  extremely  fer¬ 
tile,  but  has  been,  till  lately,  much 
neglected  in  regard  to  its  agricul¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  to  its  other  natural 
advantages,  it  is  very  interesting 
thus  to  perceive  that  sheds  begin¬ 
ning  to  know  her  own  importance, 
and  to  be  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  improvement,  May 
her  civil,  intellectual,  and  moral 
amelioration  speedily  follow  the 
improvement  of  her  agriculture! 
and  then  she  will  be  really  a  help¬ 
mate  to  Great  Britain,  who,  on  her 
part,  will  be  made  sensible  of  her 
vast  importance. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

/  f  ‘  i 

Remarks  on  the  naval  War  between  Great  Britain  and  America— -Example  oj 
the  I  orce  of  Words  in  deciding  the  Opinion  oj  many  People  on  this  Subject — - 
The  American  V ess  els,  though  called  Frigates,  much  laager,  and,  superior  ire, 
Force  to  our  Frigates — Apprehensions  lest  even  the  French  might  be  animate or 
by  the  American  naval  Triumphs— These  Apprehensions  apparently  realised im 
the  Instance  of  an  Action  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  between  an  English  and  a 
French  Frigate,  which  terminates  in  a  drawn  Battle — The  Intelligence  oj 
this  Engagement  almost  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  Capture  of  the 
Java  by  the  Constitution — In  this  Distance,  as  in  the  former  ones ,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Ship  manoeuvred  with  more  Skill  than  the  English  Frigate — The  British 
Captains  on  the  American  Coast  roused  by  these  Defeats — Challenge  from  the 
Shannon  to  the  Chesapeake — Battle  between  them— Most  glorious  Victory — - 
The  Boxer  captured-— Naval  Enterprise  on  the  Coast  of  Spain . 


THE  naval  events  of  1813  are 
neither,  very  numerous  nor 
very  important  ;  though  some  of 
them  are  of  a  very  interesting  na¬ 
ture.  In  our  last  volume  we  de¬ 
scribed  the  anticipated  naval  tri¬ 
umphs,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
most  people  were  to  flow  from  a 
war  between  Great  Britain  and 
America ;  and  the  cruel  disap¬ 
pointment  which  the  whole  nation 
felt,  when  a  power  possessed  but  of 
a  few  frigates,  and  whom  we  de¬ 
spised,  were  not  only  able  to  meet 
us  on  our  own  element,  on  equal 
terms,  but  even  successfully  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  us  the  mastery  of  the 
ocean.  Those  people  who  did  not 
coolly,  minutely  and  impartially 
examine  the  circumstances  and 
causes  cf  the  capture  of  our  fri¬ 
gates  by  the  Americans,  were  filled 
with  dreadful  forebodings  of  the 
consequences.  According  to  them, 
our  naval  character  and  talents 
were  nearly  at  an  end  ;  and  if  our 
empire  on  the  ocean  were  destroy¬ 
ed,  our  commerce  and  even  our 
existence  as  a  nation  would  be  in 
great  and  imminent  jeopardy.  Per¬ 


haps  fewer  cases  prove  more  point¬ 
edly  and  forcibly  the  operation  of 
words  on  the  human  mind  :  A  British' 
frigate  had  been  captured  by  an 
American  frigate  :  no  inquiry  was. 
made  (or,  if  made,  the  result  was 
not  attended  to,)  respecting  the  ac¬ 
tual  size  and  equipment  of  the 
vessels  ;  but,  both  being  dencmi- 
nated  frigates,  it  was  supposed  that 
they  must  have  been  nearly  equal* 
and  therefore  that  our  naval  glory 
was  on  the  wane.  Those  who  were 
not  led  astray  by  words,  viewed 
the  circumstance  in  a  different  lights 
they  considered  the  actions  as,  stt  ict- 
ly  speaking,  actions  between  Bri¬ 
tish  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  therefore  they 
were  not  much  surprised  or  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  result.  But  even 
these  people*  after  making  all  due 
and  candid  allowance  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  point  of  size 
between  the  opposing  vessels,  still 
experienced  a  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  alarm  crossing  their 
minds  ;  nor  could  the  recalling  to 
mind,  in  addition  to  the  difference 
of  size  of  the  vessels,  the  circum- 
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stance  that  the  American  vessels 
had  a  large  proportion  of  British 
seamen  on  board,  thoroughly'  or 
long  quiet  their  apprehensions. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the 
nation  had  been  spoilt  (if  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  allowed)  by  the 
victories  of  Nelson.  We  forgot, 
that  before  his  time  our  supremacy 
on  the  ocean  had  not  been  very 
preeminent,  very  regular  and  con* 
'stant,  or  entirely  undisputed.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  middle  and  close 
of  the  17th  century,  we  shall  find 
the  Dutch  frequently,  and  the 
French  in  some  circumstances,  con¬ 
tending  with  us  at  sea  on  equal 
terms.  When  the  Dutch  naval 
power,  from  various  causes,  declin¬ 
ed,  still  we  were  not  undisputed 
masters  of  the  ocean  ;  and  though 
we  can  appeal  to  the  victories  of 
Hawke,  Anson,  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  5  yet, 
when  we  recollect  that  during  the 
American  war  the  fleet  of  the  ene¬ 
my  swept  the  British  channel  j  and 
when,  in  addition  to  this  mortifying 
event,  we  call  to  mind  the  obstinate 
and  indecisive  actions  in  the  East 
Indies  during  that  war,  and  the 
drawn  battle  in  which  Keppel 
commanded  ;  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  acknowledge,  that  onr  title  to 
lords  of  the  ocean  was  not  yet  con¬ 
firmed.  Even  the  victory  of  Rod- 
ney,  glorious  and  decisive  as  it  was, 
if  it  be  viewed  calmly  and  impar¬ 
tially,  will  not  be  thought  to  have 
confirmed  this  title.  The  nation, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
French  revolutionary  war,  were 
evidently  of  this  opinion  3  for  when 
lord  Howe  sailed  to  meet  the 
French  fleet,  there  certainly  was 
not  that  confident  anticipation  of. 
victory,  which  was  always  after¬ 
wards  felt  when  Nelson  put  to  sea 
in  quest  of  the  enemy.  But  as 
icon  as  this  wonderful  man  had, 
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established  his  character  for  pre¬ 
eminent  naval  skill,  courage  and 
success,  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  nation  took  a  higher  flight : 
it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt, 
or  uncertainty,  what  would  be  the 
result  if  a  British  fleet,  or  single 
ship,  encountered  a  fleet  or  vessel 
of  the  enemy.  The  nation  scarcely 
ever  inquired  what  was  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  point  of  force  3  for,  if  the 
difference  wTere  not  very  great  in¬ 
deed,  those  wTho  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  victories  of  Nelson  ex¬ 
pected  new  triumphs.  It  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  and  expectation,  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  at  large,  to  raise  the  dar¬ 
ing  enterprise  and  courage  of  our 
seamen  still  higher :  what  before 
they  would  have  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  their  country 
could  justly  expect  from  them,  they 
now  hardlv  deemed  their  bare 
duty ;  till,  at  last,  British  seamen 
scarcely  deemed  any  enterprise  be¬ 
yond  their  power. 

Even  after  Nelson  had  died  in 
the  arms  of  victory,  and  with  him 
had  fallen  the  remains  of  the  naval 
power  of  France  and  Spain,  the 
spirit  which  he  had  infused  into 
our  seamen,  fed  them  on  to  such 
enterprises  as  kept  up  the  high  feel¬ 
ings  and  expectations  of  the  nation. 
They  could  not  brook  the  idea  that 
Britain,  even  in  a  single  instance, 
or  from  the  operation  of  any  cir¬ 
cumstance,  should  fall  from  that 
high  and  unparalleled  naval  pre¬ 
eminence  on  which  he  had  placed 
her.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  America :  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  under  the  im¬ 
pression  and  operation  of  these 
feelings,  they  should  have  looked 
forward,  with  the  most  warm  and 
even  haughty  confidence,  to  the 
immediate  and  entire  destruction  of 
R  4  the 
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the  American  navy.  But  there 
were  other  causes  which  tended  to 
produce  the  same  effect :  America 
was  still  regarded  by  Britain  with 
some  remains  of  that  hostile  feel¬ 
ing  which  the  war  that  had  sepa¬ 
rated  the  two  countries  had  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  to  this  feeling  was 
added  something  approaching  to 
contempt  for  the  American  charac¬ 
ter.  When  all  these  circumstances 
are  taken  into  the  account ; — when 
it  is  moreover  considered,  that  the 
disputes  between  Britain  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  ultimately  produced 
hostilities,  had  existed  for  many 
years ;  that  they  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  animosity  and 
bitterness ;  and  that  the  American 
government  had,  in  every  instance, 
manifested  a  strong  partiality  for 
France,  and  had  put  up  with  indig¬ 
nities  and  oppression  from  that 
power,  to  which  she  refused  to 
submit  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ; — when  all  these  things  are 
considered,  we  shall  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  British  nation  were 
as  desirous  of  overwhelming  Ame¬ 
rica  in  the  naval  contest,  as  they 
were  firmly  convinced  they  could 
immediately  and  effectually  ac¬ 
complish  this  object. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  on  what  rational  grounds  the 
people  of  this  country  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  immediate  and  total 
destruction  of  their  naval  power. 
Is  is  true,  their  naval  force,  com¬ 
pared  to  ours,  was  truly  contemp¬ 
tible  ;  and  could  even  a  very  small 
proportion  of  our  navy  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  theirs,  it  must 
have  overwhelmed  it.  But  it  ought 
to  have  been  recollected,  that  such 
a  thing  could  scarcely  happen  ;  and 
the  calculation  ought  to  have  been, 
what  would  be  the  probable  result, 
if  single  ships  of  the  two  countries 
encountered  one  another.  This 


calculation,  however,  if  it  were* 
made,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  on  j ust  and  impartial  grounds: 
and.  there  was  one  circumstance 
which  undoubtedly  entered  into  it,; 
and  induced  many  people  to  rate 
the  American  naval  courage  too 
low :  the  circumstance  to  which 
we  allude,  was  the  attack  on  the 
Little  Belt ;  it  was  considered  as 
cowardly,  on  the  part.of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  to  attack  a  vessel  of  such  very 
infe  rior  force  ;  and  it  was  too  rashly 
inferred  that  they  would  be  afraid, 
or  unable,  to  cope  with  vessels  of 
equal  size. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
point  out  and  explain  the  feelings 
of  the  British  nation,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  American  war, 
with  respect  to  the  probable  naval, 
consequences  of  that  war;  and  from; 
the  consideration  of  these  feelings,, 
we  may  in  some  measure  judge  oft 
their  disappointment  at  the  issue  of; 
those  naval  battles  which  we  re-- 
corded  in  our  last  volume.  A  ge¬ 
neral  gloom  spread  itself  over  the 
minds  of  the  people :  the  worst 
consequences  were  anticipated  ;  it 
was  even  foreboded,  that  France 
would  again  be  inspired  with  hopes 
of  meeting  us  at  sea  on  something 
like  equal  terms ;  and  this  fore¬ 
boding  appeared  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  first  naval  event  which  \v$ 
have  to  record  this  year. 

Captain  Irby,  of  the  Amelia,  was 
stationed  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  for  the 
protection  of  our  settlements  and 
trade  in  that  part  of  the  world  . 
towards  the  end  of  January,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  orders  from  England, 
he  prepared  to  return  to  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  he  delayed  his  departure, 
on  receiving  information'  that  some 
frigates  of  the  enemy  were  off  the 
coast,  which  had  chased  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  gun  brig  Daring,  the  com¬ 
mander 
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mander  of  which  had  been  obliged 
to  run  her  ashore  and  blow  her  up. 
Although  the  force  of  the  enemy 
was  greatly  superior  to  his  own, 
captain  Irby  resolved  to  sail  in 
quest  of  them,  hoping  that  he  might 
either  fall  in  with  some  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships,  or  that  he  might  meet 
one  of  the  French  frigates  by  her¬ 
self.  Soon  after  he  left  Sierra  Le¬ 
one  river,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Princess  Charlotte  government 
schooner,  who  informed  him  that 
one  of  the  frigates  was  at  anchor 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  Amelia 
came  near  the  island  .where  the 
enemy  was  lying,  one  of  the  frigates 
weighed  and  stood  out  to  sea, 
while  the  other  had  her  signals  dy¬ 
ing,  and  top-sails  hoisted  :  at  this 
time  it  yvas  beginning  to  grow 
dark,  and  the  Amelia  stood  off  for 
the  night.  The  next  morning,  one 
of  the  frigates  was  just  visible  from 
the  deck  ;  scarcely  a  breeze  was 
stirring;  but  about  noon  the  wind 
springing  up,  the  enemy  stood  to¬ 
wards  the  Amelia.  Captain  Irby, 
on  perceiving  this,  thought  he 
could  manoeuvre  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  draw  Tier  further  off  from  her 
,  consort  :  for  this  purpose,  he  ap¬ 
peared  anxious  to  decline  the  con¬ 
test,  and  continued  to  stand  out  to 
sea  till  sun-set  :  at  this  time  the 
other  French  frigate  was  not  vi¬ 
sible  from  the  mast-head  of  the 
Amelia.  Thus  far  captain  Irby  had 
succeeded  in  his  purpose  ;  and  as 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  result  of  the 
contest  with  a  single  frigate,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  change  in  the 
wind,  shortened  sail,  and  stood  to¬ 
wards  his  opponent,  who  in  his 
turn  tacked,  and  hoisted  his  co¬ 
lours.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  on 
either  side  till  45  minutes  after  7 
p.m.  when  the  Amelia  was  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  weather  bow  of 


the  French  frigate :  both  ships 
commenced  firing  nearly  at  the 
same  time :  the  battle,  was  most 
obstinate :  there  was  no  manaju* 
vring  or  change  of  position  on  the 
part  of  either ;  it  was  downright 
hard  fighting  :  and  thus  it  conth 
nued  till  c2 1  minutes  past  J 1 ;  when 
the  French  frigate,  having  suffered 
comparatively  little  in  her  rigging, 
bore  up,  leaving  the  Amelia  in  an 
ungovernable  state ;  her  sails, 
standing  and  running  rigging,  be¬ 
ing  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  masts 
much  injured.  Before  the  French 
frigate  stood  off,  the  two  ships  had 
twice  fallen  on  board  each  other  ; 
and  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  this  circumstance,  by  board¬ 
ing  the  Amelia.  The  attempt  they 
made  for  this  purpose  was  well 
concerted,  and  in  its  execution  they 
displayed  considerable  courage  and 
enterprise ;  but  it  was  met  on  the 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  Amelia 
with  so  much  coolness  and  bravery, 
that  it  completely  failed.  During 
this  part  of  the  engagement,  the 
marines  on  board  of  captain  Irby’s 
ship  particularly  distinguished  them¬ 
selves.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in 
this  desperate  and  long-continued 
action,  was  very  great ;  51  of  her 
crew  being  killed,  and  95  'wounded, 
16  of  them  dangerously.  But  cap¬ 
tain  Irbv,  in  his  official  despatches, 
states,  that  it  is  the  greatest  conso¬ 
lation  to  reflect,  that  they  were 
never  once  exposed  to  a  raking 
shot ;  that  not  even  the  slightest 
accident  occurred  ;  and  that  all  fell 
by  fair  fighting. 

In  consequence  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  most  of  those  who  were 
wounded,  and  of  the  probable  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  other  French  frigate, 
captain  Irby  did  not  judge  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  attempt  to  renew  the  en¬ 
gagement. 

The  intelligence  of  this  action 

certainly 
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certainly  was  not  calculated  to  do 
away  the  impression  which  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  two  of  our  frigates  during 
the  preceding  year  had  produced  ; 
and  yet,  both  with  respect  to  weight 
of  metal  and  complement  of  men, 
the  French  frigate  was  superior  to 
the  Amelia:  but,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  the  superiority  was 
not  so  great  as  to  counterbalance, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  that 
moral  superiority  at  sea,  which  the 
remembrance  and  example  of  Nel¬ 
son  had  produced. 

Within  less  than  a  month  after 
the  intelligence  of  this  action 
reached  England,  our  gazette  was 
doomed  to  record  another  triumph 
of  the  Americans  by  sea.  On  the 
20th  of  December,  the  Java  frigate, 
capt.  Lambert,  being  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  on  her  passage  to  the 
East  Indies,  perceived  a  strange 
sail,  which  soon  afterwards  they 
made  out  to  be  a  large  frigate  - 
chase  was  immediately  given  ;  and 
as  the  Java  had  the  advantage  in 
point  of  sailing,  and  the  other  fri¬ 
gate  did  not  seem  desirous  of  get¬ 
ting  away,  the  two  vessels  were  by 
noon  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  one  another.  The  enemy  now 
hoisted  American  colours ;  and  at 
ten  minutes  after  two  o’clock,  being 
at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
she  began  to  fire.  Captain  Lambert 
^gave  orders  that  her  fire  should  not 
be  returned  till  they  were  close  on 
her  weather  board.  The  enemy 
however  seemed  resolved,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  avoid  a  close  engagement  j 
and  some  time  was  consumed  in 
manoeuvring  in  order  to  obtain  ad¬ 
vantageous  positions.  During  these 
manoeuvres,  the  fire  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  frigate  was  principally  di¬ 
rected  against  the  masts  and  rig¬ 
ging  of  the  Java,  and  it  was  direct¬ 
ed  with  so  much  skill  and  effect, 
that  the  bow-split  and  the  jib. 


boom  were  carried  away,  and  the 
running  rigging  so  much  cut  up,  as. 
to  prevent  the  Java  from  preserving 
the  weather  gage. 

After  the  contest  had  continued 
in  this  manner  upwards  of  an  hour, 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  British, — captain  Lambert,  find¬ 
ing  his  enemy’s  raking  fire  extreme-: 
ly  heavy,  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
laid  on  board  :  in  this  he  would- 
have  succeeded,  and  probably  have, 
given  a  different  and  more  favour¬ 
able  turn  to  the  battle,  had  not  the 
fore-mast,  at  this  very  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  been  shot  away  ;  and  soon' 
afterwards  the  main-top-mast  fell. 
The  Java  was  now  completely  un¬ 
manageable  ;  and  it  was  found 
impossible  either  to  extricate  her 
from  her  perilous  situation,  or  to 
fight  her  except  on  very  unequal! 
terms ;  for  most  of  the  starboard 
guns  were  rendered  Useless  by  the : 
wreck  of  the  masts  and  rigging  ly-  - 
ing  over  them. 

To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Java,  her  gallant  captain,  who  had 
hitherto  directed  and  animated  the 
crew  by  his  skill  and  enterprise, 
received  a  dangerous  wound  in  his 
breast,  and  was  obliged  to  be  car¬ 
ried  below  :  the  command,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  event,  devolved 
on  lieutenant  Chadds,  who  nobly 
discharged  his  most  arduous  duty. 
But  it  was  too  manifest  that’  all 
their  efforts  to  save  the  Java  from 
falling  into  the  possession  of  the 
Americans  would  be  unavailing  : 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  fire 
more  than  two  or  three  guns ;  while 
the  enemy,  comparatively  little 
disabled  either  for  manoeuvring  or 
fighting,  and  fully  sensible  of  the 
crippled  state  of  the  Java,  and  of 
his  own  superior  advantages,  conti¬ 
nued  to  pour  in  a  most  destructive 
and  well-directed  fire.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithstanding  all  these  di¬ 
stressing 
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tressing  and  discouraging  circum-  she  was  now  an  unmanageable 
stances, lieutenant  Chadds  could  not  wreck,  with  only  the  main-mast 
bring  his  mind  to  the  idea  of  sur-  left,  and  that  on  the  point  of  fall¬ 
rendering  his  majesty’s  ship  ;  and  ing  ;  every  exertion  and  endeavour 
the  same  feeling  pervaded  his  crew ;  however  was  made  to  place  her  in  a 
not  that  even  the  most  sanguine  condition  to  sustain  the  renewed  at- 
could  expect  to  preserve  her,  or  tack  ;  but  as  they  were  putting  her 
that  the  most  consummate  skill  or  before  the  wind,  the  main-mast  fell 
courage  could  have  been  of  the  over  the  side,  and  covered  nearly 
least  avail  to  this  effect.  But  they  the  whole  of  the  starboard  guns, 
fought  long  after  hope  deserted  In  this  state,  the  enemy  having  re- 
them  f  and  every  minute  their  situ-  paired  the  damage  he  had  sustain- 
ation  became  more  desperate.  For  ed,  they  were  compelled  to  await 
a  short  time,  indeed,  a  faint  glim-  his  approach  :  it  was  soon  ascer- 
mering  of  hope  dawned  on  them  :  tained  that  his  object  was  to  take 
but  it  seemed  only  destined  to  ren-  such  a  position  a-head,  as  would 
der  their  ultimate  fate  more  di-  enable  him  effectually  to  rake  the 
stressing.  Java ;  while  the  latter  could  not 

Soon  after  four  o’  clock,  the  mi-  possibly  either  defend  herself  or 
zen-mast  was  shot  away  ;  and  this  escape  from  his  fire.  Under  these 
circumstance,  which  at  first,  to  all  circumstances,  lieutenant  Chadds 
appearance,  was  only  calculated  to  consulted  the  officers,  who  agreed 
render  the  Java  a  more  complete  with  him,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
wreck,  by  making  her  fall  off  a  crew  being  killed  or  wounded,  all 
lit  ie,  enabled  her  to  bring  many  the  masts  gone,  and  several  guns 
of  her  starboard  guns  to  bear  :  at  rendered  useless,  they  could  not  be 
the  same  time  the  enemy,  having  justified  in  wasting  the  lives  cf  the 
suffered  considerably  in  her  rig-  survivers,  by  any  longer  defending 
ging,  shot  a-head  ;  and  thus  the  his  majesty’s  ship.  Accordingly, 
two  ships  were  fairly  brought  in  consequence  of  this  opinion, 
broadside  to  broadside.  It  was  at  with  great  reluctance,  at  fifty  mi- 
this  time  and  by  this  circumstance  mutes  past  five  their  colours  were 
that  the  hopes  of  the  gallant  crew  lowered  from  the  stump  of  the 
of  the  Java  revived  a  little:  they  mizen-mast ;  and  the  Java  was 
flattered themselves,  that  as  now  taken  possession  of  by  the  Ameri- 
they  should  continue  the  battle  on  can  frigate  Constitution,  commo- 
more  equal  terms,  the  issue  of  it  dore  Bainbridge. 
would  not  be  unfortunate:  and  The  brave  crew  of  the  Java,  how- 
anxiously  laying  hold  of  this  idea,  ever,  had  the  satisfaction  to  per- 
they  called  up  all  their  skill  and  ceive  that  they  had  fought  their 
courage  :  and  indeed  for  some  ship  so  well  that  she  was  not  in  a 
time  they  were  availing ;  for  the  condition  to  be  preserved  as  a  tro* 
enemy,  suffering  dreadfully  from  phy  of  American  victory  ;  forcom- 
the  fire  of  the  Java,  now  brought  modore  Bainbridge  immediately 
to  bear  upon  him,  found  it  neces-  on  ascertaining  her  state  ordered 
sary  to  make  sail  out  of  gun-shot,  her  to  be  burnt.  The  loss  of  both 
where  he  continued  an  hour  re-  j  ships  was  very  great ;  but  that  of 
pairing  his  damages.  But  unfor-  the  Java,  from  the  circumstances 
innately  the  Java  could  not  take  of  the  engagement,  much  more 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  as  considerable  than  that  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution, 
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stitution.  Captain  Lambert  sur¬ 
vived  till  the  4th  of  January,  when 
he  died  at  Salvador  in  the  Brazils. 
The  Constitution  suffered  severely 
in  her  figging ;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  was  in  a  condition 
again  to  put  to  sea. 

Before  offering  any  remarks  on 
this  engagement,  it  will  be  proper 
to  state  the  relative  force  of  the 
Constitution  and  Java :  the  latter 
had  twenty- eight  long  eighteen- 
pounders;  sixteen  carronades,  thir¬ 
ty-two  pounders;  and  two  long 
nine  pounders,  in  all  forty-six  guns: 
her  weight  of  mqtal  was  1,034 
pounds :  her  ship’s  company  and 
supernumeraries  amounted  to  377 
men.  Fhe  Constitution  had  thirty- 
two  long  twenty-four  pounders ; 
twenty-two  carronades,  thirty-two 
pounders ;  and  one  carronade, 
eighteen  pounder,  in  all  fifty-five 
guns :  her  weight  of  metal  was 

1,490  pounds :  her  crew  consisted 
of  480  men. 

from  this  statement  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  evident  that  there  'was  a 
great  disparity  of  force  ;  and  had 
not  both  vessels  been  classed  under 
the  same  rank  and  called  by  the 
same  name,  probably  little  surprise 
ci  mortification  would  have  been 
felt  at  the  result  of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  From  the  detail  which  we 
have  given  of  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Java  was  fought 
Vith  vei  y  commendable  bravery, 
and  that  she  was  not  surrendered 
till  it  would  have  been  madness 
any  longer  to  have  attempted  to 
defend  her.  But  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  this 
engagement  which  we  offered  on 
the  engagements  which  took  place 
during  1812,  between  our  frigates 
and  tnose  of  the  Americans :  they 
seem  to  have  manoeuvred  their 
vessels  with  more  skill  than  our 
sailors  did  ;  and  this  circumstance 
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appears  to  us  more  surprising  anq  ■ 
unaccountable,  than  would  have 
been  even  decided  proofs  of  their 
superior  maritime  bravery.  One 
cause  of  it  may  perhaps  be  traced 
in  the  cdnstruction  of  their  ships,-, 
which  are  undoubtedly  better  built 
for  quick  sailing  and  easy  manage¬ 
ment  than  ours  in  general  are. 

Those  who  regarded  these  re¬ 
peated  naval  triumphs  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  with  the  most  gloomy  and 
desponding  apprehensions,  antici¬ 
pated  and  predicted  from  them  the; 
utter  annihilation,  in  the  breasts  of 
our  seamen,  of  that  proud  confi¬ 
dence  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
eminently  serviceable  in  leading, 
them  on  to  victory.  But  more  phi¬ 
losophical  or  more  candid  and 
impartial  people  drew  other  in¬ 
ferences  ;  they  said  that  British 
seamen  would  be  anxious  to  wipe 
off  the  stain  from  their  character  ; 
that  in  future  they  would  go  intcp 
battle  with  American  ships  cer¬ 
tainly  with  a  more  just  and  a  high¬ 
er  estimate  of  their  opponents’ 
skill  and  bravery,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  fixed  and  glowing  de¬ 
termination,  that  the  sceptre  of  the 
ocean  should  not  be  wrested  from 
Britain  by  any  failing  or  misma¬ 
nagement  of  theirs :  and  proudlyr 
and  happily  for  this  country,  such| 
was  the  fact.  The  commanders  of  I 
our  frigates  on  the  American  sta¬ 
tion,  instead  of  being  anxious  to 
avoid  any  future  rencontre  with  the 
enemy  in  consequence  of  whatt 
had  happened,  seemed,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  court  a  trial  of  strength, 
in  the  hopes  that  they  were  des¬ 
tined  to  raise  the  British  naval  cha¬ 
racter  to  its  former  rank  ;  and  the 
commanders  of  our  frigates  on  that 
station  succeeded  in  infusing  their 
own  sentiments  and  feelings  into 
the  breasts  of  their  crews. 

T  wo  of  our  frigates.,  the  Tenedos, 
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captain  Parker,  and  the  Shannon, 
:aptain  Broke,  had  been  cruising 
tn  the  bay  of  Boston  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
May,  in  hopes  that  the  Chesapeake 
would  come  out  of  Boston  harbour ; 
but  the  enemy  not  dioosing  to  run 
the  risk  of  encountering  two  Bri¬ 
tish  frigates,  captain  Broke  direct¬ 
ed  captain  Parker,  in  the  Tenedos, 
to  cruise  off  a  different  part  of  the 
coast,  and  not  to  rejoin  him  till 
after  the  expiration  of  a  month. 
In  order  that  captain  Lawrence  of 
the  Chesapeake  might  learn  the  se¬ 
paration  of  the  vessels,  and  be  in¬ 
duced  in  consequence  to  put.  to  sea, 
the  Shannon  stood  close  in  to  Boston 
light-house :  the  Chesapeake  vras 
here  observed  lying  at  anchor,  rea¬ 
dy  for  sea :  upon  this  the  British 
colours  were  hoisted  on  board  the 
Shannon,  and  she  hove-to  near  the 
land.  This  was  meant  for  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Americans  ;  and  cap¬ 
tain  Lawrence  was  not  slow  in  ac¬ 
cepting  it  r  for  at  nine  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  the 
enemy’s  frigate  was  observed  to 
loosen  her  sails,  and  fire  a  gun  : 
soon  after  twelve,  she  weighed  an¬ 
chor,  and  stood  out  of  the  harbour. 
On  this,  the  Shannon  edged  off,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Chesapeake. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  five 
o’clock  the  two  vessels  were  within 
musket-shot  of  one  another.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
interesting  or  awful  moment  than 
this.  The  engagement  which  was 
about  to  commence,  had  few  fea¬ 
tures  in  common  with  the  usual 
and  routine  sea  fights  :  there  was, 
on  the  contrary,  something  chival¬ 
rous  in  it  :  each  commander,  as 
well  as  their  respective  crews,  had 
offered  themselves  as  champions  of 
their  country’s  glory  and  honour  ; 
and  by  this  feeling  it  may  be  sup¬ 
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posed  the  Americans  ‘vtfere  more 
particularly  influenced,  as  the  en¬ 
gagement  v/as  about  to  commence 
within  sight  of  their  own  shores; 
their  countrymen,  still  glowingwith 
the  rememl3rance  of  their  naval 
triumphs  over  Britain,  would  be 
witnesses  of  all  that  passed,  and 
would  be  grievously  disappointed, 
if  another  British  frigate  wer^  not 
added  to  the  list  of  the  American 
navy.  Captain  Broke  and  his  crew, 
on  their  part,  must  have  experi¬ 
enced  feelings  equally  stimulating 
to  heroic  enterprise  :  they  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  proving  to  the 
world,  that  the  sun  of  England’s 
naval  glory  was  not  yet  set ;  they 
had  not  merely  to  sustain,  they  had 
in  some  measure  to  retrieve  and 
win  back  the  glory  and  honour  of 
their  country  ;  they  had  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  that  country 
which  had  given  birth  to  Nelson  ; 
and  they  did  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  it. 

The  American  frigate  was  ma¬ 
noeuvred,  as  she  advanced  against 
the  Shannon,  with  so  much  skill, 
that  for  some  time  it  was  extreme¬ 
ly  doubtful  on  which  side  of  the 
ship  she  intended  to  engage.  At 
half  past  five,  however,  she  luffed- 
up  on  the  Shannon’s  weather  quar¬ 
ter  ;  and  as  soon  as  her  fore-mast 
came  on  a  line  with  the  mizen-mast 
of  the  latter,  the  Shannon  fired  her 
after  guns,  and  her  others  succes¬ 
sively,  till  the  enemy  came  directly 
abreast,  when  the  Chesapeake  fired 
her  whole  broadside,  which  the 
Shannon  immediately  returned ; 
and  thus  broadside  to  broadside 
the  action  commenced.  In  the 
short  space  of  five  minutes  the 
enemy’s  frigate  fell  on  board  the 
Shannon,  Captain  Broke  imme¬ 
diately  determined  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  circumstance,  and  if 
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possible  to  bring  the  engagement 
to  an  irhmediate  And  a  glorious  is¬ 
sue.  Accordingly,  ordering  up  the 
boarders,  he  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  from  his  quarter-deck 
entered  the  Chesapeake ;  while 
those  seamen  that  were  on  the  tops 
entered  at:  the  same  time.  The 
Americans  fought  well  $  but  no¬ 
thing  could  withstand  the  impetu¬ 
ous  bravery  of  the  British  ;  they 
seemed  animated  with,  more  than 
British  courage :  they  had  now 
their  enemy  close  to  them ;  and 
they  were  determined  to  prove  to 
them,  that  British  seamen  only 
needed  to  be  placed  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  could  come  at 
their  foe,  and  where  bravery  alone 
could  be  brought  into  action,  to  be 
speedily  and  completely  victorious. 
In  eleven  minutes  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  action,  the  three 
ensigns  which  the  American  frigate 
had  flying  were  hauled  down,  and 
soon  afterwards  replaced  with  the 
English  flag  flying  over  them ; 
her  decks  were  cleared  of  the  dead  ; 
the  wounded  taken  below ;  and 
she  was  completely  in  possession 
of  the  Shannon.  In  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  victory  captain  Broke  was 
severely  wounded  in  his  head  by  a 
sabre,  while  exerting  himself  to 
save  two  Americans  from  the  furv 
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of  his  men.  Captain  Lawrence  of 
the  Chesapeake  was  also  wounded, 
and  died  soon  after  he  was  landed 
at  Halifax,  into  which  port  the  cap¬ 
tured  vessel  was  taken.  The  respect 
due  to  a  brave  enemy  was  shown 
to  his  remains :  the  body  was  land¬ 
ed  under  a  discharge  of  minute 
guns :  the  American  ensign  was 
spread  as  a  pall  over  the  coffin,  on 
which  his  sword  was  placed :  the 
officers  of  the  Chesapeake  followed 
as  mourners:  the  governor,  his 
staff,  and  the  officers  of  the  garri¬ 


son  as  well  as  the  officers  of  th¬ 
in  a  vy  attended  the  funeral,  an 
three  volleys  were  discharged  by  th 
ti  oops  over  the  grave. 

During  the  wnols  of  this  memo 
rable  engagement,  a  g^eat  numbe 
of  vessels  and  boats  of  every  de 
scripti on,  filled  with  spectators 
were  cruising  near  Boston  ;  and  i 
is  said  that  captain  Lawrence  waa 
so  confident  of  victory,  that  he  in 
formed  the  inhabitants  ofxhat  town 
they  might  expect  his  return  to  the 
harbour  in  about  two  hours  and 
half  from  the  time  of  his  deparr 
ture,  with  the  Sh  irinon  ;  and  that 
he  desired  a  sumptuous  dinner 
might  be  prepared  for  himself  anc 
his  crew. 

The  capture  of  the  Chesapeake 
under  such  animating  and  glorious: 
circumstances,  could  not  fail,  in: 
some  degree,  to  re-establish  in  the 
minds,  even  of  the  desponding,  their 
confidence  in  British  naval  valour 
and  skill ;  and  an  engagement 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
August,  though  not  of  such  a  bril¬ 
liant  nature,  nor  brought  to  a  vic¬ 
torious  issue  so  easily  and  speedily, 
contributed  to  the  same  effect. 
Captain  Maples,  of  his  majesty’s 
sloop  Pelican,  had  been  ordered  by 
vice-admiral  Thornborough  to 
cruize  in  St.  George’s  channel  for 
the  protection  of  the  trade,  and 
to  obtain  information  respecting  an 
American  sloop  of  war  which  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
channel.  The  commander  and 
crew  of  the  Pelican,  knowing  the 
foe  they  were  sent  out  to  meet  and 
encounter,  prepared  their  minds 
accordingly,  and  were  extremely 
anxious  to  fall  in  with  her.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  August 
they  observed  a  vessel  on  fire,  and 
a  brig  standing  from  her  :  the  lat¬ 
ter  they  suspected  to  be  the  vessel 
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that  they  were  in  quest  of ;  and 
their  suspicions  were  soon  confirm¬ 
ed.  All  sail  was  immediately  made 
in  chase  :  but  for  this  there  was  no 
occasion,  as  the  American  instead 
of  declining  the  combat  slackened 
sail,  and  was  observed  to  be  making 
herself  clear  for  an  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance.  As  soon  as  the  Pelican  came 
along  side  of  her,  the  British  sea¬ 
men  gave  three  cheers,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  commenced  ;  for  43  minutes 
it  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  on 
both  sides;  and  though  during  this 
time  the  Pelican  evidently  had  the 
advantage,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  of 
a  decisive  nature,  as  the  American 
brig  was  fought  not  only  with  great 
bravery  but  w'th  very  superior 
skill.  Captain  Maples,  however, 
finding  his  crew  anxious  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  his  opponents, 
laid  the  Pelican  along  side,  and  gave 
orders  to  board  her ;  but  when  they 
were  in  the  very  act  of  boarding 
she  struck  her  colours.  She  proved 
to  be  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Argus,  of  360  tons  ;  18  twen¬ 
ty-four  pounder  carronades,  and 
2  long  twelve  pounders :  she  had 
been  on  a  two  months  cruize,  and 
when  she  left  America  she  had  a 
complement  of  149  men,  but  in  the 
action  only  127.  Her  commander 
fought  his  ship  nobly,  and  was 
wounded  early  in  the  action  so  se¬ 
verely  that  he  was  obliged  to  suffer 
amputation  of  his  left  thigh.  In 
point  of  force  the  Pelican  and  the 
Argus  were  nearly  equal,  though 
the  latter  had  more  men  on  board  ; 
the  Pelican  having  a  complement 
only  of  116.  Perhaps  the  circum¬ 
stance  which  most  strongly  indi¬ 
cates  the  relative  skill  with  which 
this  battle  was  fought,  is  the  loss  of 
the  Pelican  when  compared  with 
the  loss  which  the  enemy  sustain¬ 
ed  :  on  board  the  former  there  was 
only  one  man  slain  and  six  wound¬ 


ed,  while  on  board  of  the  latter 
there  were  40  killed  and  wounded. 

But  the  absolute  and  undoubted 
superiority  of  the  British  by  sea9 
was  not  yet  put  on  such  a  firm 
footing  as  not  to  be  liable  in  their 
engagements  with  the  Americans 
sometimes  to  give  way  ;  and  those 
who  from  the  result  of  the  action 
between  the  Shannon  and  the  Che¬ 
sapeake  looked  for  victory  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  whenever  the  vessels 
were  nearly  of  equal  force,  were 
soon  to  be  cruelly  disappointed. 
While  the  United  States  brig  En- 
terprize,  commanded  by  lieutenant 
Burrows,  was  cruizing  off  the 
American  coast,  they  descried  a 
brig  at  anchor  in  shore,  towards 
whom  they  immediately  made  sail  \ 
this  was  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
brig  Boxer,  commanded  by  captain 
Blyth.  The  English  commander 
as  soon  as  he  observed  the  Ame¬ 
rican 'vessel  standing  towards  him 
weighed  anchor  ;  and,  having  as¬ 
certained  that  she  was  an  enemy, 
stood  out  to  meet  her.  At  half  past 
eight  o’clock  the  Boxer  fired  a  shot 
as  a  challenge,  and  hoisted  three 
English  ensigns,  which  captain 
Blyth  ordered  to  be  nailed  to  the 
mast ;  the  engagement  however 
did  not  commence  for  some  time,  in 
consequence  of  its  falling  calm  :  du¬ 
ring  this  period  ofsuspense  every  pre¬ 
paration  was  made  on  both  sides  for  a 
most  obstinate  and  prolonged  resist¬ 
ance.  Soon  after  eleven  o’clock,  a 
breeze  springing  up  from  the  S,  W. 
enabled  the  American  brig  to  gain 
the  weather  gage  ;  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  manoeuvre  to  westward 
till  two  o’clock,  in  order  to  try  the 
sailing  and  ascertain  the  force  of 
their  opponent.  The  American 
captain  being  satisfied  on  these 
points  shortened  sail,  hoisted  three 
ensigns,  and  fired  a  shot  at  the 
Boxer  ;  the  latter  however  did  not 
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deign  to  return  the  fire  till  she 
came  within  half  pistol-shot,  when 
her  crew  gave  three  cheers,  and 
commenced  the  action  by  firing 
her  starboard  broadside.  It  was 
now  a  few  minutes  past  three 
o’clock  ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  Americansreturning 
five  cheers,  the  action  became  most 
obstinate.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
three  the  American  commander 
loll ;  and  while  lying  on  deck, 
(having  refused  to  be  carried  be¬ 
low,)  he  raised  his  head,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  the  flag  might  never 
be  struck.  Nor  was  his  opponent 
less  distinguished  for  his  heroic 
bravery  :  so  that  this  engagement, 
though  between  vessels  of  small 
force,  derives  considerable  interest 
from  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
Within  ten  minutes  after  the  Ame¬ 
rican  commander  fell,  the  officer 
who  succeeded  him  ordered  his 
vessel  to  be  ranged  a-head  of  the 
Boxer,  for  the  purpose  of  raking  her 
with  her  starboard  broadside.  A- 
bout  this  time  captain  Blyth  fell. 
The  situation  of  the  vessels  was  now 
such,  that  the  American  could 
command  any  position  which  it 
might  be  deemed  advisable  to  take ; 
while  the  Boxer,  having  suffered 
considerably  both  in  her  masts  and 
rigging,  could  neither  be  manag¬ 
ed  nor  fought  to  advantage,  but 
was  exposed  to  a  most  destructive 
raking  fire :  this  fire  the  enemy 
continued  to  pour  in  till  forty-five 
minutes  past  three,  when  the  Bri¬ 
tish  finding  further  resistance  im¬ 
practicable  ceased  firing  and  called 
for  quarter,  as  their  colours  being 
nailed  could  not  be  hauled  down. 
The  loss  of  the  Boxer  was  much 
more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
American  brig  ;  but  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  circumstance  attending  this 
action  was  the  contrast  between  the 
damage  done  to  the  Boxer  and  that 
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which  the  American  suffered  ;  an< 
which  confirms  the  remark  whici 
we  have  more  than  once  made 
that  the  Americans  seem  to  exce 
us  in  the  management  and  ma 
nceuvring  of  their  ships  in  an  en 
gagement.  The  hull,  sails,  rigging 
spars,  &c.  of  the  Boxer  were  nearly 
cut  to  pieces  ;  while  the  Enterprizt 
was  left  in  a  condition  to  commence* 
another  action  of  the  same  kino 
immediately,  only  some  parts  o?>\ 
her  rigging  being  very  slightly  in 
jured. 

In  dwelling  thus  long  and  mi 
niitely  on  these  single  actions,  w < 
are  well  aware  that  we  are  exposec. 
to  the  charge  of  allotting  them  £ 
space,  and  giving  them  an  import 
ance,  to  which  at  first  they  may  ap 
pear  to  have  no  claims  :  but  as¬ 
suredly  in  the  history  of  such  £ 
country  as  Britain,  whose  powei 
and  prosperity,  if  not  her  very  ex¬ 
istence  as  an  independent  nation.: 
depend  on  her  maritime  superior 
rity,  those  events  and  transactions' 
ought  to  be  deemed  of  the  highest 
importance  and  interest  which  in 
the  least  relate  to  her  peculiar  cha-. 
racter  :  and  when  we  recollect  that 
the  actions  which  we  have  record¬ 
ed  present  checkered  success  and 
defeat ;  that  they  prove  that  therei 
is  still  room  and  occasion  for  im-i 
provement  in  the  administration  of 
our  naval  affairs ;  and  that  one  of 
them  discloses  a  most  gratifying 
and  brilliant  instance  of  British 
bravery,  an  instance  certainly  not 
surpassed  even  in  the  days  of  Nel¬ 
son  ;  we  are  convinced  that  we 
shall  not  be  accused  of  having  al¬ 
lotted  a  greater  number  of  our 
pages  to  them  than  their  import¬ 
ance  unquestionably  deserves. 

Ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  the 
British  naval  officers  who  were 
stationed  off  that  coast  seem  to 
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have  been,  particularly  anxious  to 
render  every  service  in  their  power 
to  the  cause  of  the  patriots ;  and 
ojir  former  volumes  contained  ma¬ 
ny  proofs  that  this  cause  was 
greatly  indebted  to  them.  From 
the  events  of  1813  we  shall  select 
one  further  proof  of  their  zeal  and 
activity,  though  in  this  case  the 
Usual  success  was  not  obtained. 

The  French  had  been  twice  re¬ 
pulsed  before  the  walls  of  Castro  ; 
but  as  it  was  of  great  importance 
for  them  to  obtain  possession  of 
this  place,  a  renewal  of  the  attack 
was  expected.  The  Spanish  go¬ 
vernor  having  communicated  his 
apprehensions  to  captain  Bloye,  of 
his  majesty’s  ship  Lyra,  that  of¬ 
ficer  in  company  with  the  Roy¬ 
alist  and  Sparrow  took  measures  to 
assist  in  its  defence.  Accordingly 
some  guns  were  landed  from  the 
ships,  and  a  battery  erected  in  a 
convenient  and  advantageous  situa¬ 
tion  ;  while  all  the  seamen  who 
were  sent  ashore  wTere  animated 
with  the  most  resolute  determina¬ 
tion  to  support  the  Spaniards.  The 
enemy  on  their  part  recollecting 
the  resistance  they  had  already  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  anticipating  a  still 
more  formidable  resistance  now 
that  British  seamen  were  to  be 
among  their  opponents,  advanced 
against  the  place  in  very  great 
force,  and  constructed  a  battery, 
from  which  they  greatly  annoyed 
it :  in  these  attempts  they  were  too 
successful ;  but  in  some  of  their  other 
arrangements,  where  they  were 
more  immediately  opposed  by  our 
seamen,  they  suffered  very  consi¬ 
derable  loss.  Captain  Bloye  how¬ 
ever  was  soon  sensible  that  the 
place  must  fall,  and  he  therefore 
resolved  that  the  reduction  of  it 
should  cost  the  enemy  very  dearly, 
and  that  every  exertion  should  be 
made  to  brine5*  off  the  garrison. 
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As  soon  as  the  French  had  made 
a  breach  large  enough  to  admit 
twenty-one  men  abreast,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  town  in  great 
numbers;  and  having  destroyed 
the  walls,  they  turned  their,  guns 
on  the  town  and  castle,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison  :  after  continuing  the  fire 
for  some  time,  nearly  3,000  of  them 
rushed  into  the  town  from  every 
quarter,  where  they  were  most  gal¬ 
lantly  resisted  by  the  Spaniards  and 
English  seamen,  till,  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  they  were  obliged  to 
retreat  by  the  castle.  It  now  be¬ 
came  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
the  retreat  of  the  garrison  on  board 
the  British  ships ;  and  this  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  such  a  manner  as  did 
great  credit  to  the  cool  and  undis- 

O  - 

turbed  bravery  of  our  seamen. 
Notwithstanding  the  confusion  ne¬ 
cessarily  attendant  on  a  number  of 
troops  retreating  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  that  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  fire  was  incessantly  kept 
up  by  the  French,  all  the  Spaniards 
were  embarked  by  companies,  ex¬ 
cept  those  which  were  left  behind 
to  defend  the  castle  till  such  time 
as  the  guns  should  be  destroyed. 
This  last  was  a  most  dangerous 
and  hazardous  enterprise,  as  the 
enemy  advanced  in  great  force 
against  the  castle  ;  but  they  were 
successfully  resisted  till  every  gun 
was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Such  was 
the  zealous  exertion  of  captain 
Bloye  on  this  occasion,  that  every 
soldier  was  brought  off,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  merit  and 
value  of  this  enterprise  will  be  fully 
appreciated,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  French  had  brought  13,000 
men  against  Castro  ;  and  that  they 
seemed  determined  to  take  it  let  it 
cost  them  what  it  might :  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  their  loss  was  nearly 
3,000  men. 

Perhaps 
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Peahaps  on  no  occasions  is  the 
cool  and  collected  bravery  of  Bri¬ 
tish  seamen  more  conspicuous  and 
more  useful  than  when  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  embarking  or  disembark¬ 
ing  troops  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
enemy,  and  exposed  to  a  destructive 
lire.  When  they  are  themselves  en¬ 
gaged  on  board  their  ships  they  are 
in  circumstances  familiar  to  them  ; 
and  their  thoughts  and  hopes  being 
interested  and  raised  as  the  battle 
proceeds,  they  are  no  longer  sen¬ 
sible  of  danger  :  but  the  circum- 

O  t 

stances  in  which  they  are  placed 
when  embarking  or  disembarking 


troops,  or  even  when  actively  en 
gaged  on  shore,  are  far  different 
and  it  may  therefore  be  justl) 
deemed  as  one  of  the  most  certaii 
proofs  and  unequivocal  character 
istics  of  the  radical  and  essentia 
nature  of  the  valour  of  British  sea 
men,  that  they  never  lose  thei:; 
presence  of  mind ;  and  that  oi 
every  occasion,  however  dissimilar 
to  their  professional  line  of  life' 
they  may  always  be  depended  up 
on  for  the  execution  of  any  enter¬ 
prise  which  requires  calm,  unde, 
viating,  and  persevering  valour. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Remarks  on  the  Peninsular  War ,  so  far  as  it  has  been  advantageous  to  the  Con 
stituiion  and  Character  of  the  British  Army — the  Objections  to  that  I  Car. 
and  the  Prejudice  entertained  by  many  against  Lord  Wellington ,  gradually  re. 
moved  by  his  Successes — the  Effect  of  our  Victories  in  the  Peninsula  on  th 
IShations  of  the  Continent — the  Knowledge  that  our  Operations  there  were  re. 
garded  with  great  Interest  by  them  stimulated  our  Officers  and  Men  to  grea  ■ 
Exertions — Remarks  on  the  Events  and  Transactions  of  the  Peninsular  Revo 
lution  and  War ,  so  far  as  they  are  likely  to  affect  the  Character  of  th 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Governments  and  People — Probability  that  th. 
Portuguese  will  be  more  benefited  by  them  than  the  Spaniards — radical  Fault, 
of  the  Spanish  Character ,  which  will  prevent  them  from  reaping  equal  Ad-' 
vantages — their  individual  and  national  Pride — Nature  and  Effects  of  tha. 
Pride— does  not  lead  to  active  and  heroic  Exertion ,  but  is  satisfied  wit l 
itself — their  suspicious  and  jealous  Character — in  consequence  of  these  they 
are  averse  to  hearty  Co-operation  with  the  British ,  and  suspicious  of  oui 
Views  and  Designs — the  Portuguese,  though  in  most  respects  inferior  to  th 
Spanish,  yet  free  from  their  individual  and  national  Pride ,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  improve  by  the  Events  of  the  Revolution  and  Contest — likewist 
better  disposed  toward >  the  British — Consideration  of  the  Effects  likely  to  bt 
produced  by  the  Intermixture  of  the  Portuguese  and  British  Soldiery — in  tin 
first  place,  on  the  Portuguese  Soldiery  ;  and  secondly,  through  them ,  on  the 
Mass  of  the  Nation — General  Conclusion ,  that  Good  must  be  derived  to  tin 
Governments  and  People  of  the  Peninsula ,  whatever  be  the  Result  of  tin 
War — but  most  Good  to  the  Portuguese. 

TPIE  events  which  had  taken  revolution  in  1808  to  the  close  of 
place  in  the  peninsula,  from  the  year  1812,  had  been  of  such  a 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  nature,  as  gradually  to  work  a 
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great  change  in  the  opinions  of 
those  who  at  first  had  more  than 
doubted  of  the  policy  of  our  mi¬ 
nisters  in  encouraging  and  support¬ 
ing  the  war  there.  These  events, 
indeed,  had  been  highly  gratifying 
to  every  true  lover,  of  his  country. 
In  the  peninsula,  ihe  hitherto  vic¬ 
torious  armies  of  France  had  been 
first  completely  baffled  and  defeated 
in  their  projects  ;  the  most  celebrat¬ 
ed  and  successful  of  the  French 
marshals  had  opposed  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  only  to  add  fresh  laurels  to 
his  fame  :  and  the  (economy,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  skill  of  the  British  army 
had  reached  a  state  of  perfection 
hitherto  unexampled.  The  war, 
indeed,  had  been  very  expensive  to 
this  nation ;  some  of  her  best  blood 
had  been  shed  in  carrying  it  on  ; 
and  the  Spanish  nation,  or  at  least 
the  Spanish  government,  seemed 
by  no  means  impressed  with  a  due 
and  adequate  sense  of  gratitude  for 
what  Britain  had  done  and  suffered 
in  their  behalf.  These  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  drawbacks  to  the  general 
satisfaction  ;  but  they  were  greatly 
counterbalanced  by  the  prospect  of 
effectually  liberating  the  peninsula 
from  the  dominion  of  France,  and 
by  the  certainty  that  already  the 
character  and  fame  of  the  French 
marshals  and  soldiers  had  fallen 
very  considerably  in  the  estimation 
ox  Europe.  These  points  we  merely 
touch  upon ; — but,  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  events  of  the  campaign 
in  the  peninsula  in  1813,  we  shall 
examine  more  closely  and  minutely 
the  advantages  which  the  British 
army  derived  from  their  operations 
and  exploits  there. 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  uncom¬ 
mon  activity  of  lord  Wellington, 
united  to  a  degree  of  comprehensive 
and  penetrating  sagacity  not  often 
found  in  the  same  person,  he  had 
been  enabled  to  detect  and  remedy 
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all  those  faults  which  had  hitherto 
prevented  British  soldiers  from  being 
as  certainly  and  uniformly  victori¬ 
ous  as  British  seamen  :  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  materials  were  good, 
but  that  they  were  ill  sorted,  and 
not  arranged  in  due  order  or  on  a 
regular  system.  He  especially 
found  that  British  commanders-in- 
chief  had  done  too  little  themselves, 
and  trusted  too  much  to  their  in¬ 
feriors  :  he  therefore  resolved  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  every  department  of  the 
army  himself ;  to  convince  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  that  he  was  resolved 
that  they  should  discharge  their  re¬ 
spective  duties  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  take  care  that  every 
thing  necessary  for  their  comfort, 
and  for  the  due  and  regular  dis¬ 
charge  of  that  duty,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  But  above  all,  it 
*  was  necessary  that  he  should  gain 
the  confidence  of  his  soldiers  ;  and 
this  he  accomplished  by  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  vrants,  by  his  valour 
and  success,  and  especially  by  a 
kind  of  fatherly  care  which  he  dis¬ 
played.  Fie  was  thus  enabled  to 
mould  the  men  to  any  thing  he 
pleased ;  and  certainly,  by  consi¬ 
dering  and  treating  them  as  human 
beings  actuated  by  the  same  sen¬ 
timents  and  feelings  as  himself,  in¬ 
stead  of  treating  them  as  mere  ma¬ 
chines,  he  organized  an  army  as 
perfect  in  all  its  branches  as  ever 
took  the  field.  He  had,  however, 
many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to 
struggle  with  and  overcome.  In  the 
first  place,  when  he  took  the  com¬ 
mand  he  was  only  known  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  general  in  Indian  warfare  ; 
and  it  was  naturally  imagined  that 
talents,  which  in  India  might,  have 
been  amply  adequate  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  and  to  the  secu¬ 
ring  of  victory, — in  Europe,  when 
opposed  to  French  commanders  and 
troops,  would  be  found  deficient. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  prejudice 
.against  lord  Wellington,  or  rather 
.the  disinclination  to  give  him  credit 
for  military  talents,  was  much  in¬ 
creased  by  the  part  he  took  in  the 
convention  of  Cintra :  but  the  great- 
est  obstacle  he  had  to  surmount 
arose  from  the  nature  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  government  and  people 
in  whose  cause  he  was  fighting. 
Soldiers  are  not  given  much  to  rea¬ 
son,  or  to  inquire  into  the  justice 
or  policy  of  the  war  in  which  they 
are  engaged  ;~~but  it  was  absolute¬ 
ly  impossible  that  the  soldiers  of 
lord  Wellington’s  army  should  not 
perceive  and  feel  that  they  were 
fighting  in  defence  of  men  whose 
prejudices  were  strong  against  them, 
and  who  treated  them  either  with 
indifference,  or. where  they  could  do 
it  with  safety,  with  aversion  :  they 
could  not  help  noticing  that  the 
Spanish  troops,  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  principals  in  the  war,  acted 
only  as  auxiliaries ;  and  seldom, 
even  in  that  capacity  and  character, 
with  any  effect,  or  credit  to  them¬ 
selves.  These  sentiments  and  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  lord  Wellington’s 
army  must  have  stood  greatly  in 
the  way  of  his  plans  for  its  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  nothing  short  of  his  un¬ 
common  perseverance,  and  of  the 
confidence  which  his  soldiers  re¬ 
posed  in  him,  could  have  effected 
what  he  did. 

In  the  second  place,  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  British  army  in  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  the  hope  of  again  becoming 
independent  and  free  was  kept  alive 
in  Europe.  We  have  already  ad¬ 
verted  to  this  circumstance  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  chapter  ;  but  it  deserves  and 
requires  a  more  serious  and  enlarged 
consideration.  The  long  and  ar¬ 
duous  contest  in  which  Europe  was 
engaged,  the  French  government 
was  fond  of  representing  as  a  con¬ 
test  begun  and  cherished  by  Great 


Britain  :  this,  by  many  people,  wa 
considered  as  false  and  calumnious 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  true ;  noi 
is  it  a  charge  which  many  among 
us  now  will  regard  as  calumnious 
However  the  character  and  view: 
of  the  French  government  may 
have  beeii  formed— -whether  they 
arose  from  the  opposition  given  tc 
the  revolution  at  the  commence 
meet,  or  whether  this,  event  merely 
brought  them,  already  existing 
into  regular  and.  complete  ope¬ 
ration, — it  is  certain  that  they  art 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  in 
dependence,  the  repose,  and  the 
happiness  of  Europe.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  trienc 
of  the  independence,  repose,  and. 
the  happiness  of  Europe  ;  not  from, 
any  disinterested  motives  or  views.: 
(for  nothing  disinterested  can  ope: 
rate  on  the  views  or  proceedings  o: 
nations  or  governments;)  but,  as 
depending  for  her  rank  and  power: 
perhaps  for  her  very  existence,  or 
commerce.  Great  Britain  was  nee 
cessarily  and  wisely  the  enemy  o: 
the  French  government.  That  the. 
British  ministry  had  on  every  occa-’ 
sion  manifested  or  conducted  theji 
hostility  against  France  in  a  politic 
or  judicious  manner,  we  are  very  far 
from  asserting :  it  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  more  wise  not  tet 
have  goaded  on  the  nations  of  the 
continent  to  premature  and  unequal 
contest;  but  as  we  had  thus  goaded 
them  on,  till  at  length  they  all  in 
their  turns  had  suffered  from  French 
tyranny,  it  was  but  fair  and  proper 
that,  when  we  had  an  opportunity; 
we  should  try  our  strength  against 
the  same  power  to  which  we  had 
exposed  them.  On  no  occasion  had 
we  such  a  good  opportunity  as  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  re¬ 
volution  ;  and  this  opportunity  that 
part  of  the  British  ministry  and 
people  who  had  all  along  been  the 
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strenuous  friends  and  advocates  of 
continental  resistance  to' the  French 
were  most  anxious  to  embrace.  The 
first  events  of  the  war  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  especially  the  convention  of 
Cintra  and  the  retreat  of  sir  John 
Moore,  were  certainly  by  no  means 
calculated  to  establish  our  military 
character :  but  after  lord  Welling¬ 
ton  had  obtained  the  sole  command, 
and  had  thoroughly  considered  the 
nature  of  the  service  on  which  he 
was  employed,  of  the  people  and 
government  in  whose  defence  he 
was  fighting,  and  of  the  enemy  to 
whom  he  was  opposed,  the  penin¬ 
sular  warfare  took  a  different  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  nations  of  Europe 
regarded  it  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est.  The  thought  that  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  exploits  were  thus  regard¬ 
ed,  must  have  had  a  wonderful  effect 
at  least  on  the  British  officers ;  even 
the  common  soldiers  in  our  army 
must  have  felt  this  in  some  degree: 
for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that, 
while  British  seamen  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  being  superior  to  the  sea¬ 
men  of  all  other  countries,  a  similar 
feeling  or  wish  should  not  exist  in 
the  breasts  of  British  soldiers.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  latter  had  an  additional 
incentive  : — British  seamen  have 
been  so  long  superior  to  the  seamen 
of  France  in  bravery  and  skill,  that 
now  they  regard  victory  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  ;  and  unless  the  enemy 
should  be  very  superior,  they  hardly 
claim  to  themselves  any  merit  for 
h  iving  achieved  it.  Blit  this  feel¬ 
ing  had  not  been  handed  down  to 
British  soldiers  : — on  the  contrary, 
even  before  the  French  revolution 
had  given  such  perfection  to  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  our  enemy,  a  Briton  would 
hardly  claim  for  his  countrymen 
more  than  an  equality  inland  engage¬ 
ments  ;  and  after  the  revolution, 
the  most  dispassionate  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  would  have  been  very  du¬ 
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bious  of  the  results.  The  battle  of 
Alexandria  first  contributed  to  give 
confidence  to  the  nation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  discipline  and  valour  of 
their  soldiers,  and  the  skill  of  their 
commanders,  when  opposed  to  the 
French:-  but  in  this  battle  there 
were  so  many  circumstances  favour¬ 
able  to  our  troops  and  disadvantage¬ 
ous  to  the  enemy,  that  it  neither 
would  have  been  safe  nor  fair  to 
have  drawn  any  general  inference 
from  its  result.  The  contest  in  the 
peninsula,  therefore,  was  regarded, 
both  by  those  engaged  in  it  and  by 
the  nation  at  large,  as  calculated 
most  decisively  to  try  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  British  and  French 
officers  and  soldiers  :  and  the  in¬ 
terest  in  this  contest  was  very  con¬ 
siderably  augmented,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  by  the  reflection, 
on  the  part  of  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  on  its  fate  probably  de¬ 
pended.  their  ultimate  and  perma¬ 
nent  fate  ;  and  on  the  part  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  especially  of  her  soldiers 
who  were  engaged  in  the  contest, 
by  the  reflection  that  exhausted  and 
oppressed  Europe  was  looking  anxi¬ 
ously  to  its  issue. 

He  must  be  sadly  and  profoundly 
ignorant  of  human  nature,  who  can¬ 
not  at  least  obscurely  and  in  some 
measure  perceive  how  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  considerations  must 
have  operated  to  raise  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  British  army 
in  the  peninsula.  Headed  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  whose  whole  soul  was  intent 
on  his  profession  ;  who  suffered  no 
personal  or  party  views  or  objects 
to  interfere,  even  for  a  moment, 
with  the  grand  and  extensive 
schemes  which  he  had  formed  ;  who 
regarded  and  treated  his  soldiers  as 
his  children,  and  who  had  the  rare 
and  admirable  talent  of  impressing 
his  own  character  on  his  officers 
and  troops ;  who  called  for  no  fa- 
S  3  tigue 
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tigue  or  privation  from  them,  which 
he  was  not  willing  most  cheerfully 
to  endure  himself  ;  and  who  to  all 
these  qualifications  added  the  most 
profound  and  comprehensive  milita¬ 
ry  skill  ;  they  were  determined  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  the 
cause  in  the  defence  of  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  worthy  of  being 
considered  as  the  harbingers  and 
pioneers  of  the  restored  liberty  and 
independence  of  Europe. 

In  the  third  place,  the  war  in  the 
peninsula  was  highly  advantageous 
to  the  British  military  character, 
not  only  by  adding  to  the  experience 
of  her  officers,  but  also  by  giving 
a  more  scientific  turn  to  their  mi¬ 
litary  knowledge.  For  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  was  not  a  man  who  could 
brook  inferiority  or  ignorance  in 
any  respect  in  his  officers :  he  him¬ 
self  was  intimately  conversant  with 
the  theory  of  war,  and  he  expected 
that  those  who  entered  into  the  ar¬ 
my  should  qualify  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  for  the  service.  Not  only 
did  he  direct  his  thoughts  to  the 
purely  military  organization  of  his 
army,  but  to  every  branch,  how¬ 
ever  remotely  connected  with  its 
well  being  and  success,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  reform  of  the  com¬ 
missariat  department.  In  short,  so 
signal  and  numerous  have  been  the 
advantages  that  our  troops  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Spanish  campaign, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  that  even  had  they  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  liberating  the  peninsula, 
the  blood  that  has  been  spilt  and 
the  treasure  that  has  been  expended 
could  hardly  be  regaVded  as  with- 
f  out  iheir  adequate  reward  and  re¬ 
compense.  The  British  soldiers  can 
sow  proudly  claim  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  with  the  British  sailor  ; 
and  this  country  can  boast  of  a 
Wellington  as  well  as  of  a  Nelson. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  point  out 
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and  appreciate  the  advantages 
which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
governments  and  people  will  pro¬ 
bably  derive  from  the  contest  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  peninsula; 
we  of  course  mean  the  advantages 
independently  of  those  which  must 
flow  from  the  regained  freedom  and 
security  of  their  respective  countries. 
As  far  as  present  circumstances  will 
enable  us  to  discover  and  appreciate 
tnese  advantages,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Spanish  government  has 
been  little,  if  at  all,  benefited 
that  the  Spanish  people  have  been 
benefited  in  some  degree; — and  that 
the  Portuguese  government,  people, 
and  soldiery,  but  especially  the  sol¬ 
diery,  have  reaped  very  considerable 
advantages.  In  some  of  our  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes  we  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  causes  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  reform  of  the  Spanish 
government,  and  the  melioration 
of  the  Spanish  people  ;  as  well  as 
the  causes  which  produced  a  more 
hearty  and  general  co-operation  of 
the  Portuguese  government  and 
people  with  our  army.  As  each 
succeeding  year  serves  to  prove  the 
continued  existence  of  these  causes, 
or  to  bring  up  to  view  others  either 
counteracting  or  assisting  them,  we 
shall,  in  the  remainder  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  sketch  out  what  in  our  opinion 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  contest  on 
the  government  and  people  of  the 
peninsula. 

In  ^  the  first  place,  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  governments,  as’ 
they  existed  previously  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  peninsular  war, 
were,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
of  the  old  European  governments, 
sunk  in  imbecility  and  profligacy. 
We  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  think  highly  ol  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tional  character,  to  regard  it  as  an 
excellent  and  well  proportioned 
compound  of  dignity,  a  high  sense 
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of  honour,  and  a  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  that  it  is  not.  without  re¬ 
luctance  we  can  look  into  its  de¬ 
fects,  or,  when  they  actually  ob¬ 
trude  themselves  on  our  notice,  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  existence  and  opera¬ 
tion.  But  during  the  peninsular  war 
the  Spanish  character  has  developed 
itself  more  completely  ;  and  as  the 
character  and  conduct  of  every  go¬ 
vernment  must  in  a  great  measure 
result  from  or  depend  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  feelings  of  the  people 
whom  they  govern,  by  examining 
closely  the  Spanish  character  we 
shall  be  enabled  more  satisfactorily 
and  fully  to  estimate  the  character 
of  the  government  as  it  existed  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  revolution, and  thus  to 
form  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  of 
the  change  which  that  revolution 
has  produced,  or  will  probably  pro¬ 
duce  on  it. 

The  most  prominent  and  obtru¬ 
sive  feature  in  the  Spanish  national 
character  is  pride  ;  not  that  pride, 
however,  which  is  ashamed  of  ig¬ 
norance,  which  stimulates  to  indus¬ 
try  and  active  exertion,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  an  honourable  and 
useful  ambition,  and  which  exalts 
the  individual  or  nation  in  which  it 
exists  and  operates  ;  but  a  passive 
pride— a  sullen  satisfaction  with 
their  own  excellence — a  foolish  and 
obstinate  belief  that  the  mere  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  being  Spaniards,  quite 
apart  from  any  regard  to  their  in¬ 
tellectual  or  moral  qualities,  or  their 
conduct,  raises  them  far  above  all 
other  people.  Perhaps  no  feature 
in  the  character  of  a  nation  is  more 
at  variance  with  their  improvement 
than  tins it  effectually.  prevents 
them  from  perceiving  their  defects, 
or  from  attempting  to  rectify  and 
remove  them :  they  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  sink  in  apathy  ;  and  while 
every  day  renders  them  less  worthy 
of  the  esteem  or  good  opinion  of 
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other  nations,  their  surprise  and  in¬ 
dignation  that  they  do  not  obtain 
that  esteem  and  good  opinion  re¬ 
gularly  increase  in  proportion  as 
they  deserve  it  less. 

Another  feature  in  the  Spanish 
national  character,  and  which  may 
be  very  clearly  and  distinctly  traced 
in  their  government,  is  suspicion 
and  jealousy.  Too  selfish,  or  too  in¬ 
dolent,  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
good  of  others,— if  others  come  for¬ 
ward  in  their  behalf,  they  regard 
and  treat  them  as  if  their  motives 
and  object's  were  completely  inter¬ 
ested.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  that  this  i  feature  in  .  the 
Spanish  character  has  been  too  fully 
exhibited  during  our  military  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  peninsula.  Towards 
the  French  they  undoubtedly  felt  a 
strong  national  antipathy,  united  to 
a  contempt  for  their  thoughtless  and 
undignified  disposition  :  tnese  feel¬ 
ings  had  been  rendered  much  more 
acute  by  the  misery  which  the 
French  had  inflicted  on  them,  and 
by  the  wound  which  they  had  given 
to  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  charac¬ 
ter— by  depriving  them  of  their  le¬ 
gitimate  monarch,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fix  upon  them  a  sovereign  of 
a  foreign  race  and  a  low  family. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  they 
thus  felt  towards  the  French,  not¬ 
withstanding  they  had  suffered  so 
much- from  them,  they  looked  coolly 
and  suspiciously  on  the  English, 
who  came  professedly  to  liberate 
them  from  the  yoke  cf  their  in¬ 
vaders  and  tyrants.  No  conduct  of 
ours,  neither  our  splendid  and  de¬ 
cisive  successes,  nor  the  liberal  aid 
which  we  have  given  to  then  cause 
in  other  respects,  has  been  able  to 
do  away  their  coolness  and  suspicion 
towards  our  troops.  It,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  foolish  and  absur  d 
to  expect  th»t  they  should  have 
given  us  credit  for  entire  disinterest- 
s  4  edness 
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deness  in  the  exertions  which  we 
rdade  on  the  peninsula  ;  but  had  the 
Spaniards  been  endowed  with  com¬ 
mon  sagacity— or  rather,  had  not 
that  sagacity  been  blinded  by  their 
obstinate  pride  and  suspicion — they 
might  have  been  convinced  that  the 
very  interests  which  we  sought  to 
serve  and  promote,  by  engaging  in 
the  peninsular  war,  so  far  from  re¬ 
quiring  the  sacrifice  of  the  Spanish 
interests,  or  being  incompatible  with 
them,  were  actually  necessary  to 
their  security  and  enlargement.  But 
this  idea  never  entered  their  minds: 
and  the  French,  well  knowing  the 
obliquity  of  the  Spanish  understand¬ 
ing,  and  their  jealous  and  suspicious 
disposition,  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  circumstances  to  increase 
their  distrust  of  the  English. 

The  two  features  in  the  Spanish 
national  character  which  we  have 
just  touched  upon,  their  pride  and 
jealous  suspicion,  are  much  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  mediocrity  of  their  in¬ 
tellectual  talents.  Before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  peninsular  war, 
the  Spaniards  had  credit  given  them 
for  a  considerable  share  of  acuteness 
and  solid  sense  ;  and  it  was  anti¬ 
cipated  by  their  friends  and  advo¬ 
cates,  that  these  intellectual  qualities 
would  be  brought  into  full  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  necessities  and  events  of 
the  revolution  :  but  certainly,  nei¬ 
ther  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at 
large,  nor  on  the  part  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  has  there  been  any  dis¬ 
play  or  exercise  of  superior  or  even 
of  moderate  talents.  And  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  we  conceive  to  be  one  of 
the  least  promising  and  satisfactory 
to  the  friends  of  Spanish  meliora¬ 
tion  ;  for,  undoubtedly,  did  they 
improve  in  talent,  did  they  display 
any  anxiety  to  rise  among  nations 
in  the  scale  of  intellect,  their  moral 
faults- -their  pride,  suspicion,  and 
bigotry- — would  soon  give  way  ;  it  is 


absolutely  impossible  that  these 
should  flourish  with  their  ancient 
and  accustomed  vigour,  even  where 
a  moderate  share  ot  talent  and  in¬ 
formation  existed. 

Still,  however,  we  are  disposed 
and  willing  to  believe  and  hope  that 
the  events  of  the  contest  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged.,  and  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  contest  itself,  will 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  place  them  under  a 
more  wise  and  enlightened  govern¬ 
ment.  In  spite  of  the  narrow  and 
jealous  policy  of  their  rulers,  in 
spite  of  their  own  bigotry,  and  in¬ 
difference  or  antipathy  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  much  intercourse  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  taken  place  between- the 
two  nations ;  and  the  Spanish  cha¬ 
racter  is  of  such  a  nature  and  de¬ 
scription,  that  it  must  improve  by- 
intercourse  :  they  cannot  witness 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
English,  they  cannot  associate  with 
them,  without  feeling  a  disposition 
to  alter  some  of  their  own  habits  $ 
or,  even  if  they  do  not  feel  that  dis¬ 
position,  without  gradually,  in¬ 
sensibly,  and  almost  without  their 
own  knowledge  and  consciousness, 
assimilating  themselves  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  in  opinion,  manners  and  con¬ 
duct. 

But  putting  out  of  consideration 
the  effects  which  their  intercourse 
with  oqr  troops  will  produce,  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  having 
been  so  long  in  a  state  of  activity 
and  exertion  (though  they  have  not 
been  at  all  commensurate  to  the  oc¬ 
casion)  must  create  or  bring  into 
action  those  qualities,  both  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  that  cannot  fail  to 
meliorate  their  character  and  con¬ 
dition.  The  violence  and  unsettled¬ 
ness  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars 
have  justly  been  compared  to  the 
hurricanes  and  tempests  which  agi¬ 
tate  the  atmosphere  :  they  both  dis- 
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pel  what  is  noxious,  and  leave  what 
they  operate  upon  in  a  state  much 
better  adapted  to  the  wholesome  and 
happy  existence  of 'mankind.  Al¬ 
though,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  the 
Spaniards  musthaye disappointed  all 
those  who  gave  them  credit  for  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  energy  ;  although 
hitherto  there  have  been  scarcely 
any  proofs  that  their  character  has 
been  changed  by  the  revolution, 
while  on  the  contrary  the  same  im¬ 
becility  marks  all  the  proceedings 
of  their  government ;  yet  we  are 
still  disposed  to  believe  that,  when 
order  is  completely  restored,  and 
their  national  independence  and  se¬ 
curity  placed  on  a  firm  footing,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Spanish  government 
have  been  considerably  benefited  by 
their  sufferings  and  exert’rons. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  Spaniards  :  we  turn 
with  more  pleasure  to  the"  Portu¬ 
guese, —to  that  nation  which  used 
to  be  reckoned  almost  if  not  quite  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  European 
nations,  both  inrespect  to  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities.  Whence  has  it 
happened,  therefore,  that  they  are 
improved  in  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  Spaniards  ?  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  government,  people,  and 
soldieryq  but  especially,  as  we  be¬ 
fore  remarked,  the  soldiery,  are 
much  improved.  The  immediate 
and  direct  cause  is  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious,— they  have  associated  more 
with  the  British— they  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  directed  and  in¬ 
structed  by  their  allies  :  but  the 
question  still  recurs,  Plow  comes  it 
to  pass  that  the  Portuguese  have 
been  more  willing  than  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  take  advantage  of  these 
circumstances?  In  a  former  volume 
wc  have  adverted  to  one  cause  :  the 


Portuguese  and  English  govern¬ 
ments  and  people,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  have  had  a  much  greater 
share  of  intimacy  and  connection 
with  one  another  than  the  English 
arid  Spanish  governments  and  peo¬ 
ple  have  had.  To  this  cause  we 
should  ascribe  much  ;  but  there  is 
still  another,  which  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  difference  of  character  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  The 
former  are  destitute  of  that  haughty 
and  retiring  pride  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  latter  :  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  on  this  account 
they  would  have  been  less  suscep¬ 
tible  of  improvement,  since  Urey  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  marked  with  almost 
all  the  other  bad  features  of  the 
Spaniards :  but  it  has  so  happened, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  that  that 
very  pride,  from  which  energy  and 
melioration  might  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated  and  expected,  has  done 
more  harm  to  the  Spaniards  than 
all  their  other  distinguishing  quali¬ 
ties  ;  while  the  Portuguese,  destitute 
of  this  pride,  have  been  benefited 
by  the  very  circumstances  which 
have  left  the  Spanish  character  un¬ 
altered. 

In  the  second  place,  if  from  the 
consideration  of  the  effects  which 
the  peninsular  revolution  and  con¬ 
test  are  likely  to  produce,  or  have 
already  produced,  on  the  character 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  go¬ 
vernment  and  people,  we  pass  to 
the  more  particular  consideration  ol 
their  effects  on  the  soldiery  of  the 
two  nations,  all  that  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  will  be  illustrated  and  con¬ 
firmed.  Of  the  fact  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese  soldiery  are  very  piuch  im¬ 
proved  since  they  were  under,  the 
command  and  discipline  of  British 
officers,  and  served  along  with  Bri¬ 
tish  troops,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  it  seems  impossible,  as  least  so 
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far  as  regards  such  a  people  as  the 
Portuguese,  that  the  soldiers  which 
compose  their  armies  can  improve 
considerably  as  soldiers ,  without  im¬ 
proving,  though  probably  not  in  an 
equal  and  regular  degree,  as  men. 
They  must,  at  least,  have  lost  that 
degrading  feeling  which  produces  or 
accompanies  cowardice;  a  feeling  of 
shame  must  be  excited  intheirbreasts; 
they  must  be  anxious  to, distinguish 
themselves  ;  and,  when  they  have 
distinguished  themselves,  they  must 
have  felt  gratified  and  proud.  But 
these  changes  in  the  feelings  and 
disposition  cannot  take  place  inde¬ 
pendently  of  other  changes ;  strict 
discipline,  and  the  regularity,  me¬ 
thod,  and  obedience,  which  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
character  of  good  soldiers,  must  be 
beneficial  to  the  Portuguese.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  ought  to  consider  them  as 
constantly,  or  at  least  frequently, 
mixing  and  associating  with  the 
British,  witnessing  their  conduct, 
learning  their  sentiments,  and  gra¬ 
dually  becoming  inspired  with  all 
those  feelings  which  distinguish  and 
ennoble  the  British  character.  It  is 
not  too  much  therefore  to  expect 
that  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  being 
improved  as  soldiers,  will  also  be 
improved  as  men  ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  they  may  produce 
when  they  return  to  their  homes  it 
is  pleasing  to  anticipate.  We  are 
not  indeed  so  sanguine  as  to  expect 
that  all  the  habits  and  feelings  which 
they  may  have  acquired  from  the 
British  will,  remain  unimpaired  and 
in  full  exercise  when  they  cease  to 
associate  with  them ;  or,  even  if 
they  did,  that  they  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  operate  a  similar 
change  on  the  national  character  : 
but  they  must  have  their  effect ;  and 
that  effect,  when  assisted  by  the 
operation  of  those  circumstances 


HAND 

arising  out  of  the  revolution  on  thi 
mass  of  the  people,  must  be  ren 
dered  more  general  and  permanent 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
But,  viewed  in  another  light,  th< 
benefit  that  the  Portuguese  will  de 
rive  from  the  contest  must  be  mucl 
greater  than  that  which  will  proba 
bly  fail  to  the  lot  of  the  Spaniards 
for  not  only  have  the  Portuguese 
people  and  soldiery  associated  more 
with  the  British,  but  the  Portuguese 
government  have  had  the  policy 
and  good  sense  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  directed  by  British  sagacity 
and  experience  ;  while  the  Spanish 
government  have  rejected  with, 
scorn  or  distrust  all  attempts  on  our 
part  to  alter 'and  improve  the  system 
on  which  they  conduct  .the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  It  would  be  ascribing, 
we  believe  and  trust,  an  illiberal,  un¬ 
founded,  and  certainly  a  fatal  share 
of  imbecility  and  perverseness  to  the 
human  mind,  to  suppose  that  the 
Portuguese  government,  after  they* 
have  so  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
experienced  the  benefits  of  acting  on 
a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  policy, 
would  again  revert  to  their  ancient 
system  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 
Indeed,  we  may  rest  assured  that, 
not  only  on  the  peninsula,  but  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  two 
grand  and  most  important  conse¬ 
quences  will  flow  from  the  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years, — conse¬ 
quences,  however  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  mankind,  yet  dearly 
purchased  by  those  events.  In  the 
first  place,  sovereigns  will  rule  over 
their  people  with  more  wisdom  and 
moderation  ;  a  salutary  lesson  has 
been  imprinted  on  their  minds — a 
lesson  which  must  produce  its  effects, 
since  it  speaks  to  their  own  interests; 
they  must  now  see,  that  unless  they 
possess  and  retain  the  confidence 
and  good  opinion  of  their  subjects, 

their 
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their  thrones  are  insecure  ;  and  that 
with  that  confidence  and  good  opi¬ 
nion,  they  are  invulnerable  to  the 
attacks  of  foreign  powers.  In  the 
second  place,  the  people  themselves 
have  received  a  serious  lesson  :  they 
will  now  be  content  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  comparative  liberty  ;  nor, 
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in  their  desire  and  attempt  to  raise 
their  condition  to  a  state  of  chime¬ 
rical  and  impracticable  perfection, 
again  run  the  risk  of  being  exposed 
to  a  tyranny  ten  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  which  they  before 
endured. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


'Determination  of  Ministers  to  carry  on  the  IV ar  in  the  Peninsula  with  more 
Vigour ,  and  on  a  more  extended  Scale ,  in  consequence  either  of  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton's  Representations ,  or  of  Lord  Wellesley  s  Attach  on  them  in  Parliament — < 
The  Campaign  very  late  in  commencing — Causes  of  this — Lord  Wellington 
forms  a  most  judicious  and  comprehensive  Plan  for  carrying  it  on — which  re¬ 
quires  much  preliminary  Deliberation — puts  his  Army  on  the  best  Footing 
before  he  begins — Reasons  \ which  induced  him  to  expect  more  decided  Success 
this  Campaign  than  in  the  former  ones — Division  of  his  Army  and  its  Force 
— Strength  and  Position  of  the  French  Armies — a  vigorous  Resistance  ex¬ 
pected — rapid  Movements  of  the  British— the  Enemy  abandon  all  their  strong 
Positions — Lord  Wellington  crosses  the  Ebro — comes  up  with  the  Frtneh 
main  Army ,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte ,  at  Vitoria — decisive  Victory  there — > 
Honours  conferred  on  Lord  Wellington— most  of  the  French  retire  from  the 
Peninsula — Sir  J ohn  Murray  disgracefully  unsuccessful. 


OUR  readers  will  recollect  that 
the  marquis  Wellesley,  both 
in  the  session  of  parliament  of  1812 
and' in  that  of  1813,  most  strenu¬ 
ously  contended  that  ministers  had 
not  done  all  which  they  might  and 
ought  to  have  done,  to  bring  the 
war  in  the  peninsula  to  a  speedy  and 
happy  conclusion:  to  his  statement^, 
calculations  and  arguments  on  this 
important  subject,  the  replies  of 
ministers  were  always  of  the  same 
nature  and  tendency.  They  main¬ 
tained  that  they  hud  done,  not  only 
all  which  prudence,  and  the  means 
of  the  nation,  dictated,  or  enabled 
them  to  do,  but  all  that  the  marquis 
Wellington  requested  or  expected 
them  to  do ;  and  in  proof  of  this 
last  assertion,  they  appealed  to  his 
official  dispatches,  from  which  it 


appeared  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
their  exertions.  It  was  supposed, 
however,  by  many  people,  that  the 
marquisof  Wellesley  would  not  have 
pressed  ministers  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  in  the  peninsula  so  closely 
and  repeatedly,  unless  he  knew  that 
his  brother  was  not  satisfied  with 
their  measures,  or  the.  support  which 
they  had  given  him  :  but  whatever 
private  communication,  on  this 
point,  lord  Wellesley  might  have 
from  his  brother,  it  was  plain,  he 
could  not  adduce  it  to  contradict 
their  assertion,  that  lord  Wellington 
had  received  all  the  support  he  re¬ 
quired  or  deemed  necessary.  The 
supposition  that  the  marquis  Wel¬ 
led  ey  had  received  communications 
from  his  brother  to  the  effect  hinted 

m 

at,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance, 
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cumstance,  that  the  newspaper 
known  to  advocate  most  strenuous¬ 
ly  the  peninsular  war,  and  believed 
to  be  in  the  confidence  of  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley,  repeated  all  his  assertions  ; 
and  contended,  in  the  face  of  lord 
Wellington’s  official  dispatches,  as 
quoted  by  ministers,  that  that  ge¬ 
neral  wished  for  larger  reinforce¬ 
ments  than  he  had  received  ;  and 
that  such  reinforcements  might  be 
sent  him,  notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
practicability  on  which  ministers 
dwelt  so  strongly  and  pointedly. 

Butthe  most  singular  circumstance 
attending  the  debates  in  parliament, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  penin¬ 
sular  war,  was  the  change  of  opinion 
avowed  bv  several  of  the  leading 
members  of  opposition.  They  de¬ 
cidedly  were  of  lord  Wellesley’s 
opinion ;  and  without  expressly 
stating,  whether  they  hoped  for  a 
favourable  issue  or  not,  they  stre¬ 
nuously  contended  that,  while  it 
was  carried  on,  it  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  with  all  the  disposeable 
means  of  the  nation,  and  not  stinted, 
or  needlessly  and  injuriously  pro¬ 
tracted,  by  a  deficiency  either  in 
men  or  money.  It  did  not  appear, 
from  the  replies  of  ministry,  that 
they  were  disposed  to  alter  or  ex¬ 
tend  the  system  on  which  they  had 
hitherto  conducted  the  peninsular 
war;  not  that  they  were  not -con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  sooner  it  could  be 
terminated  the  better,  and  that  for 
its  speedy  termination  every  exer¬ 
tion  should  be  put  forth  ;  but  they 
talked  of  the  risk  to  which  the  na¬ 
tion  would  l>e  exposed,  if  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  its  dispose¬ 
able  forces  were  sent  into  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  in  case  of  any  misfortune 
happening  to  lord  Wellington. — 
They  did,  however,  change  their 
system  ;  whether  in  consequence  of 
what  lord  Wellesley  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition  had  stated,  or  in  consequence 


of  the  representations  and  request 
of  lord  Wellington,  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained  ;  nor  is  the  point  of  much 
moment ;  it  is  equally  honourable 
to  the  ministry,  that  they  did  alter 
their  system  when  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  alteration  was  poli¬ 
tic  and  practicable ;  and  one  should, 
in  justice  and  candour,  believe 
that  they  did  not  alter  it  sooner, 
merely  because  they  were  not  soon¬ 
er  convinced  they  ought  to  alter  it. 
The  nation,  however,  for  several 
months  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  peninsular  war,  instead  of 
being  carried  on,  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1813,  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  and  with  more  vigour  than 
in  any  former  year,  would  be  stinted 
in  its  resources,  and  would  proba¬ 
bly  terminate  before  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
had  been  effected.  In  1812  lord 
Wellington  commenced  the  cam¬ 
paign  very  early:  in  1813,  nearly 
five  months  passed  away  before  he 
made  any  movement ;  and  as  this 
inactivity  was  very  unusual  with 
him,  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  it  to 
his  want  of  means  for  the  adequate 
and  comprehensive  prosecution  of 
hostilities.  But  though  his  lord- 
ship  was  inactive  in  the  field,  his 
mind  was  eagerly  and  busily  em¬ 
ployed  :  in  the  preceding  years  of 
the  war,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
limit  his  thoughts  and  efforts  to  one 
part  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  he  had 
generally  the  mortification  to  find, 
that  such  was  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  such  his  own  compa¬ 
rative  inferiority,  that  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign  not  much  had  been 
done  towards  the  liberation  of  the 
peninsula.  Even  in  1812,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  brilliant  suc¬ 
cesses, — at  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign  the  English  army  did 
little  more  than  cover  and  protect 
Portugal :  it  was  therefore  highly 
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desirable  that  the  plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1813  should  be  formed 
differently ;  that  there  should  be 
more  combination  in  it ;  and  that 
the  combinations  should  be  of  such 
a  nature,  that,,  if  all  the  parts  told, 
the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  might 
be  the  consequence. 

There  were  two  circumstances 
which  strongly  favoured  lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  plans  and  hopes :  in  the 
first  place,  Bonaparte,  by  the  dread¬ 
ful  reverses  he  had  sustained  in 
Russia,  and  by  the  consequences  of 
those  reverses,  with  which  he  was 
still  threatened,  had  been  compelled 
to  withdraw  not  only  a  considera¬ 
ble  proportion  of  his  best  troops, 
but  also  some  of  his  ablest  and  most 
experienced  generals,  from  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  ;  and  the  troops  wThich  were 
left,  knowing,  though  probably  ob¬ 
scurely  and  imperfectly,  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  had  induced  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  withdraw  their  comrades, 
could  not  come  into  battle  with 
their  wonted  confidence  and  spirit. 
Besides,  the  French  army,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  ot 
1813,  was  commanded  by  men  on 
whose  experience  and  skill  the  sol¬ 
diers  could  have  little  reliance : 
but  it  is  evident  that  these  circum¬ 
stances,  which  necessarily  operated 
against  the  enemy,  operated  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  British.  They  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
disasters  of  Bonaparte  in  the  north 
of  Europe :  they  knew  that  their 
own  victories  and  achievements  in 
the  peninsula  were  cited,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  German  and  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers :  these  soldiers  were 
proceeding  in  the  great  work  of 
liberating  the  north  ot  Europe,  and 
could  British  soldiers  be  left  behind 
in  the  career  of  glory  ?  Thus  we 
perceive,  that  the  feelings  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  hostile  armies 
must  have  been  very  opposite  at 


the  commencement  of  the  peninsu¬ 
lar  campaign  in  1813;  and  lord 
Wellington,  well  aware  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  must  have  calculated 
upon  it  when  he  conceived  and 
matured  his  plan. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  had  received  considerable 
reinforcements  from  home ;  and 
from  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish 
government,  he  was  in  hopes  that 
the  Spanish  troops  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  much  more  generally  and 
essentially  serviceable  than  they 
had  hitherto  been.  He  therefore 
spent  the  spring  months  in  organi¬ 
zing  his  army ;  in  putting  it,  in 
every  respect,  on  the  best  footing ; 
and  in  making  such  arrangements 
as  would  accelerate  and  secure  the 
completion  of  his  plan.  This  plan 
was  congenial  to  the  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  own  mind  :  he  divided 
his  force  into  three  parts :  he  him¬ 
self  took  the  command  of  the  cen¬ 
tre,  composed  chiefly  of  light 
troops  ;  with  these  he  purposed  to 
drive  the  enemy  before  him  through 
the  open  country.  Of  course  their 
operations  commenced  first ;  and 
his  lordship  soon  proved,  that  if  he 
had  been  late  in  commencing  the 
campaign,  it  should  not  be  carried 
on  in  a  dilatory  or  inefficient  man¬ 
ner.  At  the  head  of  the  centre,  he 
pushed  forward  towards  Salaman¬ 
ca  ;  and  his  movements  were  so  ra¬ 
pid  and  well  concealed,  that  the 
French  general,  who  commanded 
there,  had  barely  time  to  evacuate 
it,  with  the  loss  of  300  of  his  rear 
guard,  who  were  cut  off  by  lord 
Wellington’s  troops  entering  the 
town  at  full  gallop.  While  lord 
Wellington  was  advancing  with  the 
centre  in  this  direction,  the  right, 
including  only  one  division  of  the 
British  under  the  command  of  sir 
Rowland  Kill,  moved  up  in  a  pa¬ 
rallel  direction  with  his  lordship, 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro : 
these  two  movements  however  were 
only  subservient  to  the  movement 
of  the  main  body  of  the  army  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  sir  Thomas 
Graham  ;  and  its  movement  and 
first  operations  distinctly  marked 
the  grand  and  judicious  feature  of 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  This 
part  of  the  army  was  passed  over 
to  the  north  of  the  Douro,  at  Bra- 
ganza,  from  which  place  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  by  this  movement  super¬ 
seded  the  necessity  of  forcing  a 
passage  across  it  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  the  French  had 
not  calculated  :  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro, 
through  all  this  part  of  its  course, 
is  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  com¬ 
pletely  commands  the  southern  side, 
they  confidently  reckoned  on  an 
advantage  of  which  lord  Welling¬ 
ton's  plan  deprived  them. 

Having  thus  disclosed  the  grand 
feature  of  the  campaign  of  1813, 
and  detailed  the  first  movements 
by  which  that  plan  was  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  form  as  accurate  an  estimate 
as  our  means  of  information  will 
permit,  of  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  two  armies.  The  combined 
British  and  Portuguese  army  pro¬ 
bably  amounted  to  70,000  men,  of 
which  from  8,000  to  10,000  were 
cavalry  :  on  the  left  of  this  force, 
the  Gallician  army  were  destined  to 
manoeuvre  and  act,  and  to  support 
or  accelerate  their  operations,  if 
circumstances  should  render  it  ne¬ 
cessary  or  expedient:  on  the  right 
of  the  combined  British  and  Portu¬ 
guese  army,  the  troops  ot  Castanos, 
don  Carlos  d’Espana,  and  other 
Spanish  generals  were  posted  $  the 
numerical  force  of  this  body  was 
about  30,000  men.  According  to 
these  calculations,  the  allied  force, 


in  this  part  of  th e  peninsula  amount¬ 
ed  to  nearly  100,000  men.  But  rt 
should  be  recollected,  that  not  very 
much  dependence  could  be  placed  on 
the  Spanish  troops;  their  constitution, 
and  equipment  were  not  good ;  their 
officers  had  improved  very  little  in 
discipline  or  experience  :  but  above 
all,  no  dependence  could  be  placed, 
on  the  plans  or  promises  of  the  Spa- 
nish  government.  They  were  con— 
tinually  suspecting  or  changing1 
their  generals ;  and  though  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign, 
they  had  consented  that  their 
troops  should,  in  every  respect,  co¬ 
operate  with  lord  Wellington,  yet 
his  lordship  well  knew  that  no  de¬ 
pendence  could  be  placed  upon 
them.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  in  the  formation  of  his  plan, 
and  in  devising  the  means  by  which 
he  intended  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
his  lordship,  though  he  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  overlook  the  Spanish  troops, 
did  not  reckon  very  confidently  on 
their  co-operation  and  support.  On 
the  Portuguese,  however,  he  could 
place  much  more  dependence  ;  and 
therefore,  putting  out  of  the  ac¬ 
count  the  Spanish  armies,  we  may 
reckon  that  he  had  about  70,000 
men  anxious  and  qualified  to  meet 
the  French. 

Of  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
enemy  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate :  the 
losses  of  Bonaparte  in  his  Russian 
campaign  had  compelled  him,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  to 
draw  off  many  of  his  best  troops 
from  the  peninsula  ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  thus  withdrawn  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained  :  if  we  may  credit  the  French 
statements,  it  was  not  very  great; 
but  these  statements  never  can  be 
depended  upon,  and  in  this  instance 
they  are  expressly  contradicted  by 
the  excuses  which  the  French  made 
for  their  defeats  in  the  peninsula  ; 
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hr,  in  the  very  short  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  notices  which  they  gave  of 
these  defeats,  they  urged  as  their 
cause  and  excuse,  the  great  number 
of  troops  which  were  withdrawn 
from  the  peninsula  to  supply  the 
war  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  French  armies  in  Spain, 
however,  though  they  were  greatly 
weakened,  and  altogether  scarcely 
made  up  one  considerable  army, 
still  retained  their  distinctive  appel¬ 
lations  of  the  north,  the  centre, 
Portugal,  and  the  south :  according 
to  one  calculation,  the  whole  of 
them  amounted  to  55,000  infantry 
and  7,000  cavalry  :  but  this  is  evi¬ 
dently  below  their  real  force,  and  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  their 
force  was  nearly  if  not  quite  80,000 
men.  If,  however,  they  wTere  in¬ 
ferior  in  numerical  force  to  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  still  more  inferior  to  them 
in  respect  to  general  and  moral 
feeling,  they  had  greatly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  in  the  positions 
which  they  occupied.  They  were 
indeed  formidable  :  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  fortresses  and  fastnesses, 
all  along  the  line  of  their  retreat, 
beginning  with  Zamora  and  Toro, 
and  thence  extending  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Pisuerga  and  Arlan- 
zon,  to  Burgos,  Pancorvo,  and  Mi¬ 
randa.  On  account  of  the  strength  of 
these  positions,  and  of  the  incredible 
activity  which  the  enemy  displayed 
in  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Burgos,  it  was  expected  that  the 
progress  of  the  allies,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  campaign,  would  be 
slow,  tedious,  and  difficult :  and 
ministers,  in  the  expectation  that  it 
Would  be  found  necessary  regularly 
to  besiege  Burge  s,  sent  off  a  batter¬ 
ing  train  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  French,  from  some  cause  not 
explained,  and  certainly  not  easily 
conjectured,  resolved  to  abandon 
all  their  strong  positions ;  and  the 


British  public  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn,  a  very 'short  time 
after  lord  Wellington  had  put  his 
army  in  motion,  that  it  had  actually 
crossed  the  Ebro.  On  the  2d  of 
June  lord  Wellington  reached  To¬ 
ro  ;  and  moving  up  the  course  of 
the  Douro,  the  Pisuerga,  and  the 
Alanpon,  he  arrived  at  Burgos  on 
the  13th  5  the  French  rapidly  re¬ 
treating  before  him,  and  evacuating 
all  their  strong  positions.  Even 
at  Burgos  they  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  make  a  stand  ;  but  blew 
up  the  inner  walE  of  the  castle  and 
works  with  so  little  skill  and  cau¬ 
tion,  or  with  so  much  precipitation, 
that  30  of  the  garrison  perished  by 
the  explosion.  From  Burgos  they 
continued  their  flight  (for  it  resem¬ 
bled  a  flight  rather  than  a  retreat) 
for  about  ’ 48  miles,  on,  the  main 
road  to  the  Ebro.  Their  object 
was  to  cross  this  river,  and  thus  to 
place  it  between  themselves  and 
lord  Wellington’s  army  :  but  his 
lordship,  aware  of  their  intention, 
and  knowing  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  cross  the  river  if  they  were  in 
force  on  the  opposite  bank,  ordered 
sir  Thomas  Graham  to  make  a 
movement  on  the  left,  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ebro  ;  which  he 
crossed  at  the  bridge  of  Ammo  on 
the  15th.  On  the  following  day 
the  remainder  of  the  army  crossed 
at  Quintana  :  no  halt  was  made : 
the  enemy  were  evidently  panic - 
struck,  and  lord  Wellington  resolv¬ 
ed  to  give  them  no  respite.  The 
intelligence  of  these  events,  though 
they  were  justly  regarded  as.  only 
preparatory  to  something  grand 
and  decisive,  inspired  the  nation 
with  still  higher  ideas  of  lord  W  el- 
lingtoTs  military  talents :  he  had 
indeed,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
traversed  84  miles  instead  or  /  4  ; 
but  by  his  judicious  movements 
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lied  defiles,  which  he  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  obliged  to  force. 
There  was  another  advantage  re¬ 
sulting  from  his  plan  :  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cutting  off  Palombini, 
with  an  Italian  division  of  nearly 
4000  men,  on  the  road  to  Bilboa, 
and  against  these  he  detached  part 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  with  some 
British  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Between  the  arrival  of  the  dis¬ 
patches  announcing  these  events, 
and  the  next  dispatches  which  were 
received  from  lord  Wellington,  the 
public  mind,  though  not  anxious, 
(for  anxiety  implies  doubt,  and 
there  was  no  doubt,)  was  extremely 
interested  :  in  a  very  short  period, 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  nearer 
the  Pyrenees,  without  even  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  battle,  than  he  had  ever 
been  before,  even  in  the  whole 
course  of  a  campaign,  and  after 
severe  and  obstinate  fighting.  It 
was  then  natural  to  ask,  did  he 
mean  at  length  to  evacuate  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  ?  was  the  time  at  length 
approaching  in  which  all  our  fond 
hopes  were  to  be  realized  ?  and 
were  they  to  be  realized  without 
the  shedding  of  any  more  British 
blood  ?  Some  people  fondly  che¬ 
rished  this  expectation  ;  but  others, 
though  they  did  not  less  confidently 
expect  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  peninsula  during  the 
campaign  of  1813?  yet  could  see 
no  reason  to  flatter  themselves  that 
this  object  would  be  accomplished 
without  a  battle ;  and  those  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  mi¬ 
litary  topography  of  this  part  of 
Spain,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
French  army  would  make  a  stand 
in  the  plains  of  Vittoria. 

Such  indeed  was  the  fact :  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 9th  of  June  the 
French  army  took  up  a  position  in 
front  of  Vittoria :  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  had  the  nominal  command 


of  it,  but  marshal  Jourdan  acted  as 
major-general:  the  left  rested  on 
the  heights  of  Puebla  de  Arlanzon, 
and  stretched  across  the  valley  from 
thence,  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Arunez  :  the  right  of  their  centre, 
was  posted  on  a  height  which  com¬ 
manded  the  valley  of  Zadora  ;  and: 
the  right  of  the  whole  army  was 
stationed  near  Vittoria,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  del  ending  the  passage  of 
the  river  Zadora:  besides  these 
troops,  there  was  a  body  of  reserve 
in  the  rear  of  the  left  division.  Lord 
Wellington,  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  had  been  obliged,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  to  spread  and 
extend  his  columns  :  as  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  as  he  perceived  that  the  French 
were  determined  to  risk  a  battle, 
he  halted,  in  order  to  close  them 
up  :  on  the  20th  he  reconnoitred 
their  position,  and  Axed  on  his  plan 
of  attack.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st  the  battle  of  Vittoria 
commenced  ;  sir  Rowland  Hill’s 
division  marching  to  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  heights  of  of  La  Puebla: 
here  the  left  of  the  enemy  were 
posted,  but  not  in  great  strength  ; 
sir  Rowland  Hill,  not  deeming  it 
necessary  to  employ  a  large  force 
for  this  purpose,  detached  "one  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  Spanish  division  under 
general  Murillo,  and  ordered  the 
other  to  keep  the  communication 
open  with  the  main  body.  Scarcely 
however  had  the  Spanish  troops  be¬ 
gun  their  march,  before  the  enemy 
became  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  heights,  and  reinforced  their 
troops  there  to  such  an  extent  that 
general  Hill  was  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  detaching  a  strong  body  of 
trqops  to  the  same  point :  on  these 
heights,  an  obstinate  contest  took 
place ;  the  allies  gained  possession 
of  them  ;  but  the  enemy  poured  in 
fresh  troops,  and  endeavoured  to 
recover  them.  For  a  short  time 
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they  were  partially  successful ;  but 
at  length  the  allies  secured  firm 
possession,  which  they  ret  lined  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  period  of  the  battle. 
General  Hill,  having  secured  these 
heights,  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  success  ;  for  under 
cover  of  them  he  first  passed  the 
Zadora,  and  afterwards  the  defile 
formed  by  the  heights  of  that  river: 
his  next  object  was  to  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  villages  in'  front  of  the 
enemy’s  line,  which  he  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  spite  of  their  repeated  and 
obstinate  resistance. 

So  far  the  plan 'and  arrangements 
of  lord  Wellington  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful ;  but  there  was 
a  short  delay  in  executing  another 
part  of  them :  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  country  prevented  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  different 
columns,  moving  to  the  attack  from 
their  respective  stations,  at  as  early 
an  hour  as  his  lordship  had  expect¬ 
ed  and  calculated  upon  :  the  co¬ 
lumn  composed  of  the  3d  and  7th 
divisions,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Dalhousie,  was  particu¬ 
larly  retarded  from  this  cause.  As 
soon  however  as  the  4th  and  light 
divisions  had  passed  the  Zadora, 
they  moved  towards  the  divisions 
under  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  and 
those  under  sir  Thomas  Picton. 
These  divisions,  when  united,  form¬ 
ed  the  centre  of  the  army ;  and  it 
was  lord  Wellington’s  intention 
that  they  should  attack  the  heights 
on  which  the  right  of  the  enemy’s 
centre  was  placed,  while  general 
Hill  attacked  the  left :  but  the  ene¬ 
my,  having  been  underthe  necessity 
of  weakening  his -line  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  strengthening  his  detach¬ 
ment  on  the  hills,  abandoned  his 
position  in  the  valley  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  British  army  to  attack  it : 
as  soon  as  he  left  this  position,  he 
1813. 


directed  his  march  towards  Vitto- 
ria,nnd  arrived  there  in  good  order. 
The  British  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  follow¬ 
ed  the  retreating  foe  in  admirable 
order,  while  the  left  advanced  to 
the  same  point  by  the  high  road 
from  Vittoria  to  Bilboa.  On  this 
road  the  enemy  had  a  division  of 
infantry  and  some  cavalry,  resting 
with  their  right  on  some  strong 
heights,  while  they  also  occupied 
in  considerable  strength  two  vil¬ 
lages,  as  tetes-de^pont  to  the  bridges 
over  the  Zadora.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  either  to  drive 
them  from  these  heights,  or  to  turn 
their  position  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
general  Pack’s  Portuguese  brigade, 
and  a  Spanish  division,  supported 
by  a  brigade  of  British  light  dra¬ 
goons,  and  the  5th  division  of  in¬ 
fantry  were  dispatched  :  in  execu¬ 
ting  this  service,  the  Portuguese 
particularly  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  ;  nor  did  the  Spaniards  be¬ 
have  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their 
companions  in  arms.  As  soon  as 
the  heights  Were  gained,  a  brigade 
of  the  5th  division  advanced  to  the 
storming  of  the  village  in  their  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  the  possession  of 
which  was  necessary  for  the 'future 
movements  and  operations  oi  this 
part  of  the  British  army  :  the  bri¬ 
gade  advanced  in  columns,  in  the 
most  masterly  style,  under  a  veiy 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  mustceti  y> 
without  firing  a  shot.  Here  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  vei  y  consi¬ 
derable,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  our  hands.  No  time  was 
lost  in  proceeding  from  this  village 
to  attack  the  next ;  but  for  this,  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  form  a 
strong  battery,  under  the  cover  of 
the  fire  from  which  colonel  Hal- 
kett’s  brigade  advanced  to  the  at¬ 
tack  :  the  village  was  soon  carried ; 
and  the  enemy  being  pursued  to  the 
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bridge  were  there  charged  by  the 
light  battalion,  who  took  three  gans 
and  a  howitzer.  While  these  ope¬ 
rations  were  going  on,  the  enemy 
made  repeated  and  desperate  efforts 
to  regain  possession  of  the  first  vil¬ 
lage,  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  ;  but  they  were  gallantly  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  troops  of  the  5th  di¬ 
vision  under  the  command  of  ma¬ 
jor-general  Oswald.  The  next 
movement  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Zadora ;  but  this  could  not  be 
made,  while  the  reserve  of  the  ene¬ 
my  continued  on  the  heights  on  the 
left  of  that  river  :  as  soon  however 
as  they  were  driven  from  thence, 
and  through  the  valley  of  Vittoria, 
the  v/hole  army  co-operated  in  the 
pursuit.  By  this  time  the  defeat 
of  the  French  was  most  decisive 
and  glorious ;  and  in  their  retreat 
they  discovered  the  utmost  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  confusion. 

General  Graham  moved  his  di¬ 
vision  in  such  a  manner,  and  took 
up  such  a  position  as  effectually 
intercepted  the  enemy’s  retreat  by 
the  high  road  to  France  :  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  th-is,  they  were  compelled 
to  turn  towards  the  road  leading  to 
Pampeluna  y  but  they  were  so  closely 
pursued  that  it  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  occupy  any  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  allow  their  baggage  and  artillery 
to  be  drawn  off :  they  were  there¬ 
fore  compelled,  either  to. expose 
themselves  to  the  certainty  of  the 
utter  ruin  of  their  army,  or  to  aban¬ 
don  their  baggage  and  artillery  ; 
and  preferring  thelatteralternative, 
the  whole  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

Never  was  -victory  more  decisive 
cr  glorious :  and  thus  the  army  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  which  consisted 
of  the  whole  of  the  armies  of  the 
south  and  the  centre,  and  of  four 
divisions,  and  of  all  the  cavalry  of 


the  army  of  Portugal,  besides 
troops  from  the  army  of  the  north* 
was  weakened  and  scattered  in  such 
a  manner,  as  presented  little  pro¬ 
spect  that  it  would  again  be  able  to 
oppose  the  British  in  the  peninsula. 
Nor  were  those  divisions  of  the 
enemy’s  troops,  which  had  not  been 
present  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in 
a  much  better  condition ;  for  the 
result  of  that  battle  had  cut  them 
off  from  all  communication  with 
each  other,  and  exposed  them  to 
almost  certain  ruin. 

The  trophies  of  the  victors  were 
numerous  and  splendid }  151  pieces 
of  cannon  and  415  ammunition 
waggons  were  captured,  as  great  a 
.number  as  ever  were  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Our  loss  vras  great, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  4000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded  :  that  of  the 
enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri¬ 
soners,  was  at  least  three  times  as 
great. 

The  joy  and  congratulation  with: 
which  tire  intelligence  of  the  victory 
of  Vittoria  was  received  in  Britain, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to- 
describe  :  every  person  was  sensible 
that  this  victory  bore,  on  its  very 
front,  more  decisive  marks  of  use-- 
fulness,  as  well  as  of  glory,  than 
any  of  the  former  victories  which 
lord  Wellington  had  gained.  In 
most  of  his  former  victories,  there 
had  been  much  hard  fighting  ;  and 
though  the  enemy,  whether  they 
attacked,  or  sustained  the  attack,, 
were  always-  defeated,  yet  their  de¬ 
feat  was  not  followed  by  any  dis¬ 
orderly  rout,  nor  accompanied  by 
the  loss  of  much  of  their  artillery  :< 
besides,  after  most  of  their  former 
defeats,  they  had  so  soon  rallied  in- 
good  order,  and  in  considerable 
force,  that  lord  Wellington  had 
never  been  able  to  rescue  much  of. 
the  country  from  them.  But  the 
victory  of  Vittoria  presented  a  hap- 
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py  and  glorious  contrast  in  all  these 
respects ;  the  rout  of  the  enemy 
was^complete,  extensive,  and  sig¬ 
nal ;  each  succeeding  day,  instead 
of  showing  him  recovered  from  its 
effects,  was  more  likely  to  show  him 
suffering  more  severely :  he  had 
lost  all  his  artillery,  which,  with  a 
French  army,  is  of  the  most  mate¬ 
rial  importance :  but  above  all,  tile 
moral  effect  of  this  victory  would, 
from  all  the  circumstances  attend* 
mg  it,  be  much  greater  than  that 
which  had  followed  from  any  of 
lord  Wellington’s  previous  vie  to* 
ties. 

The  British  government  and 
people  displayed  their  sense  of  his 
high  deserts  in  the  most  marked 
and  gratifying  manner  j  the  staff  of 
marshal  Jourdan  having  been  taken 
and  sent  over  to  the  prince  regent, 
he  in  return  made  lord  Wellington 
a  field  marshal ;  while  a  grand  fete 
was  given  at  Vauxhall  on  this  glo¬ 
rious  occasion.  The  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  too,  as  a  proof  of  their 
obligations  to  him,  created  him 
duke  of  Vittoria. 

His  lordship  was  not  a  man  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  reaping 
every  possible  advantage  from  the 
victory  which  he  had  gained:  he 
therefore  pursued  the  beaten  enemy 
closely  and  unremittingly  :  on  the 
24th  of  June  their  rear  reached 
Pampeluna  with  only  one  howitzer. 
The  French  general  Clausel,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  defeat  cf  his  country¬ 
men,  approached  V ittoria  with  part 
of  the  army  of  the  north  on  the 
23d  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  learnt  the 
result  of  the  battle,  and  moreover 
found  in  the  vicinity  ot  that  village 
a  division  of  the  British  forces,  he 
retired  precipitately.  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  on  the  receipt  of  this  intel¬ 
ligence,  conceived  the  idea  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  his  retreat ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  four  divisions  of  infantry 


and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  were 
moved  towards  T udela,  and  two 
divisions  and  two  brigades  upon 
Logronoo  Clausel,  however,  not 
thinking  himself  secure,  pushed 
forward  to  Tudela,  and  ultimately 
to  Saragossa,  by  forced  marches : 
the  Spanish  generals  Mina  and  don 
Julian  pressed  closely  on  the  line 
of  his  retreat,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  300  French,  2  guns,  and 
some  stores.  While  these  opera¬ 
tions  were  going  on  against  Clausel, 
the  main  body  of  the  defeated  army 
continued  their  flight  beyond  Farm 
peluna  ;  and  general  Hill,  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  to  blockade  this 
place,  moved  the  principal  part  of 
his  division  to  the  head  of  the 
Bidassoa,  the  rivulet  which  divides 
France  from  Spain.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  there,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  the  enemy  had  actually 
quitted  the  peninsula,  and  retreated 
into  France. 

Besides  ClaUsePs  division,  there 
was  another  considerable  body  of 
French  troops  under  general  Foy, 
who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  and  whom  lord 
Wellington  judged  it  proper  to 
pursue  :  against  them  sir  Thomas 
Graham  was  sent :  they  took  the 
high  road  leading  through  Toloza. 
On  the  24th  and  25th  of  June  the 
British  advanced  guard  came  up 
with  the  enemy,  when  some  sharp 
fighting  took  place,  which  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  evening  of  the  latter 
day  by  a  general  attack  on  them 
in  the  town  of  Tolzo,  from  which 
they  were  driven  with  considerable 
loss :  in  this  attack  the  German  and 
Portuguese  troops  were  principally 
engaged,  and  they  both  behaved 
in  a  very  gallant  manner.  As  soon 
as  general  Graham  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  their  position,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Irun  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  France,  and  on  the  2d  of 
T  2  July 
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July  general  Foy’s  troops  were 
forced  to  cross  the  Bidassoa.  From 
the  direction  which  general  Clausel 
took  in  his  retreat,  it  was  at  first 
supposed  that  he  meant  to  join,  or 
at  leasti  to  co-operate  with,  Suchet 
in  Catalonia  ;  but  after  he  reached 
Saragossa,  he  changed  the  line  of 
his  march,  and  proceeded  towards 
Jaca,  a  village  about  45  miles  di¬ 
rectly  north  of  the  former  place, 
and  consequently  on  the  road  to 
France.  Thus,  of  the  troops  which 
had  been  beaten  at  Vittoria,  the 
whole  of  the  right  and  left  wings 
had  quitted  the  peninsula ;  but  three 
divisions  of  the  centre  under  gene¬ 
ral  Gazan  still  loitered  in  the  valley 
of  Bastan,  of  which  they  seemed 
determined  to  retain  possession,  as 
it  was  very  fertile  and  full  of  strong 
positions.  Against  them  two  bri¬ 
gades  of  British  and  two  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  infantry,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  sir  Rowland  Hill,  wore 
sent ;  and  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  7th 
of  July  they  were  successively  dis¬ 
lodged  from  all  their  posts,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  into  France. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that 
lord  Wellington  had  formed  a  most 
judicious  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  operations  of  the  peninsular 
campaign  of  1813:  this  plan  did 
not  merely  take  in  his  own  move¬ 
ments  in  the  north-west  of  Spain, 
but  embraced  the  movements  and 
operations  of  the  army  which  had 
been  so  long  cooped  up  in  Alicant, 
but  which  was  now  free,  under  the 
command  of  sir  John  Murray,  and 
destined  to  act  against  Suchet  in 
Catalonia.  So  far  as  lord  Welling¬ 
ton  himself  was  concerned  in  car¬ 
rying  his  own  plan  into  execution, 
it  was  most  completely  and  glo¬ 
riously  successful ;  but  it  was  far 
otherwise  when  acted  upon  by  sir 
John  Murray.  His  army  had  been 
so  utterly  inactive  and  useless,  while 


under  the  command  of  general  Fre¬ 
deric  Maitland,  that  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  ministers  would 
have  chosen  a  more  fit  person  to 
succeed  him,  and  that  his  successor 
would  have  been  stimulated  by 
more  than  ordinary  motives  to  en¬ 
terprise  and  exertion.  At  first  there 
was  undoubtedly  some  appearance 
and  hope,  that  sir  John  Murray 
would  have  been  successful  in  the 
execution  of  that  part  of  lord  W  el¬ 
lington’s  plan  which  depended  up- 
•on  him  ;  for  he  did  engage,  and 
partially  defeat,  the  force  under 
Suchet  :  but  in  his  account  of  this 
action  there  was  so  much  obscuri¬ 
ty  mixed  with  so  much  rodomon¬ 
tade,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
victory  which  he  claimed  wTere  of 
such  an  ambiguous  nature,  that 
many  people  were  disposed  to 
doubt  of  sir  John  Murray’s  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  arduous  and  impor¬ 
tant  situation  in  which  he  was  pla¬ 
ced.  These  opinions  were  but  too 
well  founded  :  lord  Wellington  had 
sent  instructions  to  sir  John  Murray 
to  land  in  Catalonia,  and  undertake 
the  siege  of  Tarragona,  as  a  prepa¬ 
ratory  step  to  further  operations : 
a  British  fleet  was  stationed  off  this 
part  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Hallowed, 
a  most  active  and  meritorious  oi~ 
fleer.  The  troops  were  landed  ; 
the  siege  of  Tarragona  was  begun  : 
but  early  in  the  month  of  June  sir 
John  Murray  received  information 
that  the  French  were  assembling  in 
considerable  numbers  near  Barce¬ 
lona,  and  that  marshal  Suchet  was 
advancing  from  Valencia :  the  En¬ 
glish  general  v/as  instantly  panic- 
struck  :  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
acted,  on  accurate  information  re¬ 
specting  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
but  to  have  determined  upon  re- 
embarking  his  troops,  on  the  faith 
of  vague  rumours.  In  his  dispatch 

there 
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tliere  is  every  indication  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  stated :  marshal 
Suchet,  he  says,  in  four  or  five 
days,  if  he  had  not  re-embarked, 
could  have  attacked  him  with  up¬ 
wards  of  20,000  men,  or  could  have 
avoided  an  action,  if  he  wished  still 
further  to  re-inforce  his  army ; 
while  he  himself  could  scarcely 
bring  into  the  field  12,000  men. 
But  allowing  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  respecting  the  enemy’s 
force,  it  may  be  asked,  why  it  was 
not  ascertained  before  sir  John 
Murray  landed  his  army,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  siege  of  Tarragona? 
But  sir  John  Murray  was  still  more 
censurable  in  the  mode  in  which  he 
conducted  the  re-embarkation  of 
his  troops :  although,  by  his  own 
account,  the  enemy  were  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  yet  the  re-embar¬ 
kation  was  conducted  with  so  much 
unnecessary  precipitation,  that  all 
the  artillery  was  left  behind ;  and 
it  is  even  said  that  the  horses  would 
have  been  shot,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  remonstrances  of  admiral  Hal¬ 
lowed.  That  sir  John  Murray  was 
apprehensive  that  lord  Wellington 
would  not  approve  of  his  conduct, 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  his  official  dis¬ 
patches  to  his  lordship  :  “  Perhaps 
your  lordship  is  of  opinion  that  I 
ought  to  have  risked  an  action ; 
but  when  your  lordship  is  informed 
that  I  had  no  possibility  of  a  re¬ 
treat,  if  unsuccessful ;  that  there 
would  have  been  no  hopes  of  em¬ 
barkation,  if  followed  ;  and  that 
the  army  must  have  been  unavoid¬ 
ably  lost,  if  beat;  I  venture  to  hope 
that  your  lordship  will  think,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  is  to  be  iegretted,  that 
I  have  adopted  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  entire,  or  indeed  of 
saving,  an  army  on  which  so  much 
depends.  I  am  fully  aware  there 
are  many  circumstances  which  may 


require  further  explanation,  and 
upon  all  parts  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  every  explanation  in  my  power. 
Your  lordship  perhaps  may  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  place  should  have 
been  taken ;  but  as  it  was  far  too 
strong  to  storm,  I  believe  it  not 
only  to  have  been  impossible,  but 
that  we  should  not  have  taken  it  in 
eight  or  ten  days :  my  only  regret 
is  that  I  continued  the  siege  so  long. 
Induced  by  the  hopes  of  the  rein¬ 
forcements  I  expected,  I  continued' 
it  to  the  last  moment,  and  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  weather  proving  favour¬ 
able,  the  troops  were  embarked 
without  molestation.  On  this  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstance  I  could  not 
depend  for  another  day ;  and  there¬ 
fore  having  taken  my  part,  I  im¬ 
mediately  put  it  in  execution,  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  obliged  to  leave  the  guns 
in  the  most  advanced  batteries. 
Had  I  remained  another  day,  they 
might  have  been  brought  off ;  but 
this  risk  I  could  not  run,  when  the 
existence  of  the  army  was  a*  stake, 
not  only  from  unfavourable  wea¬ 
ther,  but  from  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy,  in  whose  presence  I  could 
not  have  embarked  perhaps  at  all, 
certainly  not  without  suffering  a 
great  loss,  and  without  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  deriving  any  advantage.” 

Notwithstanding  this  anxious, 
laboured,  but  confiised  and  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  defence  of  his  conduct, 
lord  Wellington,  when  he  trans¬ 
mitted  the  dispatch  to  ministers, 
merely  observed  on  it,  “  On  this 
transaction  I  do  not  think  myself 
sufficiently  informed  to  be  able  to 
write  more but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive,  in  this  short  remark, 
the  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  his  lordship  at  the  failure 
of  sir  John  Murray.  ** 

Marshal  Suchet,  of  course,  re¬ 
presented  the  proceedings  of  sir 
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John  before  Tarragona  as  much 
more  disgraceful,  and  his  re-em¬ 
barkation  as  much  more  disastrous, 
than  it  actually  was  ;  and  while  the 
French  papers  were  silent  respect¬ 
ing  their  defeat  at  Vittoria,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  peninsula  by 
their  main  army,  they  were  filled 
■with  the  proceedings  of  marshal 
Suchet. 

The  account  of  sir  John  Mur¬ 
ray's  re-embarkation  reaching  En¬ 
gland  soon  after  the  news  of  the 
victory  which  lord  Wellington  had 
gained,  and  it  being  known  that 
bis  lordship  had  counted  on  sir 
John's  co-operation  to  render  his 
plans  more  perfect,  excited  against 
the  latter  a  strong  and  general 
feeling  of  indignation  ;  and  his  dis¬ 
patches  were  scrutinized  and  can¬ 
vassed  with  much  severity.  It  was 
observed  that,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  re-embarked 
when  Suchet  was  ‘  six  days’  march 
from  him  ;  and  this  period  this  ge¬ 
neral  would  have  required  to  col¬ 
lect  hie  forces,  and  to  bring  them 
regularly  into  the  field,  as  was 
distinctly  mentioned  in  his  report 
to  the  French  w’ar  minister  :  “  The 
necessity  of  following  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  English  fleet  forced 


me  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  had  in  congatulating  the  go¬ 
vernor,  Bartoletti ;  but  by  going  to 
Tarragona  I  should  have  lost  six 
days." 

With  respect  to  the  last  point  of 
general  Murray’s  defence,  that,  if 
beaten,  “  he  had  no  possibility  of 
retreat,  but  the  whole  army  must 
have  been  sacrificed it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
a  defeated  general,  wTith  the  sea  in 
his  rear,  of  which  he  has  the  com-  • 
mand,  to  sacrifice  more  than  the 
rear  guard  of  his  army.  Even 
marshal  Suchet  seems  to  have  en-  • 
tertained  no  hopes  of  being  able  to 
defeat  the  English  ;  for  he  express-  ■ 
ly  states,  66  The  report  of  twenty- 
five  deserters  proved  to  me,  that 
the  English,  either  covered  by  the 
fort  of  Balaguer  or  embarked, 
were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  land  army."  Indeed,  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  by  general 
Murray,  general  Stuart  ought  not  to 
have  fought  against  a  superior  force 
at  Maida,  because,  if  conquered, 
he  had  no  possibility  of  retreat; 
and  Abercrombie  should  equally 
have  avoided  an  engagement  in 
Egypt, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

* 


Remarks  on  the  first  Events  of  the  Campaign  In  the  Peninsula — Soult  takes  the 
Command  of  the  French  Army — his  high  military  Character — Observations 
on  the  Effects  produced  on  the  British  Soldiers  by  taking  Places  by  Storm— 
The  Siege  of  St-  Sebastian  and  Blockade  of  Pampeluna  commenced — First 
Operations  against  St.  Sebastian — Soult  determines  to  relieve  this  Fortress 
and  Pampeluna — Preparations  of  Lord  Wellington  to  frustrate  bis  Designs 
_ Battle  of  the  Pyrenees — Attack  of  the  Enemy  on  the  British  right  Wing 
and  Centre — on  their  left  Wing — the  Enemy  defeated  at  all  Points — Lord 
Wellington  becomes  the  Assailant — the  Enemy  driven  back — Soulfs  Procla¬ 
mation  to  his  Soldiers — the  Battles  of  Vittoria  and  of  the  Pyrenees  compared 
—  the  latter  loth  more  glorious  and  more  important  in  its  Consequences — Siege 
of  St.  Sebastian  reccommenced — the  Town  taken  by  Assault — Gallantry  of 
the  British  Troops— falsely  accused  oj  Outrage— Soult’ s  second  Attempt  to 
relieve  St.  Sebastian  defeated. 


SUCH  were  the  first  events  and 
operations  of  the  peninsular 
war  in  the  campaign  of  1813  ;  of  a 
chequered  description  and  cha¬ 
racter  no  doubt  o*  but  when  they 
are  viewed  fairly,  and  in  ail  their 
consequences,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  what  was  glorious  and  success¬ 
ful  very  far  preponderated  over 
what  was  disgraceful  and  dis¬ 
astrous.  indeed  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  enemy  in 
the  east  of  Spain  were  necessarily 
dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
their  success,  or  want  of  success,  in 
the  north-west  of  the  peninsula : 
between  lord  Wellington  and  the 
army  directly  opposed  to  him,  was 
the  fate  of  the  war  and  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  to  be  decided  :  if  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  completely  defeating  his  op¬ 
ponents,  Suchet  might  linger  in 
Valencia  or  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  he  would  retain  them 
only  on  a  precarious  tenure,  and 
might  expose  himself  to  serious  if 
not  irremediable  disaster.  It  was 
however  desirable  that  the  direct 
opposition  to  Suchet  should  be  as 
active  and  formidable  as  possible  y 


and  that  the  British  forces  in  that 
part  of  Spain,  which  had  hitherto 
done  nothing  to  assist  lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  plans,  should  reap  their 
share  of  the  glory  of  delivering  the 
peninsula :  this  army,  as  being 
composed  in  part  of  Sicilian  troops, 
required  a  general  of  considerable 
talents  ;  one  who  by  the  strictness 
of  his  discipline,  by  the  activity  and 
energy  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
by  the  hold  which  he  possessed 
by  his  peculiar  situation  and  cha¬ 
racter,  might  render  these  troops 
as  efficient"  as  their  inexperience 
would  admit.  Hitherto,  the  ge¬ 
nerals  who  had  commanded  this 
mixt  army  were  by  no  means  qua¬ 
lified  for  their  situation  :  not  look¬ 
ed  up  to  with  confidence  or  respect 
by  the  British,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  foreign  troops  could  re¬ 
gard  them  with  those  feelings 
which  an  army  must  have  towards 
its  commander,  before  it  can  expect 
or  even  feel  a  strong  desire  to  be 
victorious.  It  was  therefore  judg¬ 
ed  expedient  by  lord  Wilham  Ben- 
tinck  to  go  himself  from  bicily  and 
take  the'eommand  of  sir  John  Mur- 
T  ^  ray’s 
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ray’s  army  ;  which  having  re-em- 
barked,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Tar¬ 
ragona,  was  landed  in  Valencia  for 
the  purpose  of  more  directly  op¬ 
posing  Suchet. 

It  was  equally  the  interest  of 
Bonaparte  to  place  his  army,  or 
rather  the  remnants  of  it,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pyrenees,  under 
one  of  his  ablest  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  generals,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  still  persevered  in  the  idea 
of  retaining  Spain:  but  a  man  of 
common  prudence,  every  man  in¬ 
deed  not  blinded  by  the  most  in¬ 
sane  and  fatal  obstinacy,  instead  of 
employing  his  best  general,  and 
some  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Spain,  would  have  aban¬ 
doned  that  country  altogether,  and 
employed  them  on  purposes  not 
only  of  a  more  urgent  nature,  but 
.  where  there  was  a  little  better  pro¬ 
spect  of  success.  For  at  this  period 
the  affairs  of  Bonaparte  in  the 
north,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
were  in  a  situation  of  great  and  im¬ 
minent  hazard  :  but  such  was  the 
madness  of  his  obstinacy,  that  when 
most  undoubted  proofs  had  been 
given  him  that  he  could  not  hold 
possession  of  Spain,  he  withdrew 
troops  for  this  purpose  from  a 
quarter  where  he  could  ill  spare 
them.  Fie  probably  however  did 
himself  more  disservice  by  dis¬ 
patching  Soult  from  Germany  to 
take  the  command  of  the  forces  on 
the  Pyrenees.  This  general  in  all 
his  campaigns,  especially  in  the 
south-west  of  Spain,  had  evinced 
more  talents  than  any  other  of 
Bonaparte’s  generals :  he  was  not 
only  more  active  and  energetic, 
hut  his  activity  and  energy  were 
accompanied  and  directed  by  more 
method  and  order  ;  they  rested  on 
more  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  :  under  the  most  critical  and 
embarrassing  circumstances  he  was 


never  at  a  loss :  his  talegts  and  re¬ 
sources  seemed  to  rise  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  , 
deficient  in  the  most  direct  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  genet al :  his  courage 
was  undoubted  ;  possessed  of  great! 
corporal  activity  and  hardiness,  he 
set  an  example  of  patient  endur¬ 
ance  of  fatigue  to  all  his  troops.. 
His  military  skill,  too,  was  not 
only  very  extensive,  but  it  was  of  a  . 
superior  description  :  he  had  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  those 
sciences  by  which  the  military  art 
may  be  best  assisted  and  most  im-- 
proved.  In  short,  Soult  was  a  man . 
who  might  have  preserved  Spain  to . 
Bonaparte  if  it  could  have  been  pre¬ 
served  :  but  he  was  called  to  the 
office  when  tilings  were  desperate  ; 
he  was  placed  against  a  general, , 
who,  even  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  the  French, 
would  have  proved  himself  supe¬ 
rior  to  him  :  he  had  to  command 
troops  dispirited  and  weakened  by 
repeated  defeats,  against  troops  in¬ 
spired  and  flushed  with  victory. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  reached  England,  much 
conjecture  and  speculation  were 
indulged  with  respect  to  the  future 
designs  and  movements  of  lord 
Wellington  :  some  people  w^ere  of 
opinion  that  he  would  advance  im¬ 
mediately  into  France  ;  others  were 
disposed  to  believe,  that  before  he 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  he  wTould 
either  proceed  with  his- whole  army, 
or  dispatch  a  part  of  it  against 
Suchet;  wffiile’ such  as  were  better 
conversant  with  military  affairs, and 
better  acquainted  with  the  country 
where  the  scene  of  operations  w7as 
now  laid,  imagined  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampe- 
luna  must  precede  all  ultimate  ope¬ 
ration, 
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rations.  These  two  places  were 
very  strong,  especially  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian,  which  indeed,  both  from  its 
natural  position  and  from  the  skill 
and  labour  which  the  French  had 
expended  on  its  fortifications,  was 
not  inferior  in  strength  to  any  place 
in  the  peninsula,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Gibraltar.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  two  revolu¬ 
tionary  wars  in  which  the  French 
have  been  engaged,  and  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  last  war,  they  have 
selected  for  the  defence  of  places 
likely  to  be  besieged  their  best 
troops,  and  placed  at  their  head 
such  officers  as  were  not  only  of  the 
most  obstinate  and  persevering 
bravery,  but  as  also  possessed  great 
experience  and  skill  in  engineering. 
Scarcely  a  single  place  in  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  had  fallen  into  our  posses¬ 
sion  except  after  a  gallant  defence, 
and  with  a  considerable  loss  on  our 
part.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be 
supposed  that  either  St.  Sebastian 
or  Pampeluna  would  be  reduced 
easily  or  soon  ;  especially  when  it 
was  known  that  Souk  had  taken 
the  command  of  the  army,  and- 
that  he  had  encouraged  the  go- 
yernors  of  these  fortresses  to  expect 
that  he  would  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  advance  to  their  relief. 

The  powers  with  which  this  ge¬ 
neral  was  invested  by  Bonaparte 
were  of  a  very  extensive  and  al¬ 
most  unprecedented  nature  :  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
all  the  armies  in  the  peninsula,  and 
authorised  to  act  in  every  respect, 
and  on  all  occasions,  as  his  own 
judgement  directed.  [His  first  ob¬ 
ject  and  endeavour  was  to  re-orga¬ 
nize  the  troops  ;  to  collect  such  as 
were  scattered’ and  dispersed  ;  and 
to  reinforce  them  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  This  was  difficult  in 
the  actual  state  of  France  and  of 
Bonaparte  $  but  it  was  still  more 
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difficult  to  put  that  spirit  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  them  which  might  etfable  him 
again  to  lead  them  forth  to  combat 
with  those  who  had  often  defeated 
them,  with  the  smallest  prospect  of 
success.  This  however  the  French 
general  attempted;  and  as  he  could 
not  expect  that  St.  Sebastian  or 
Pampeluna  would  hold  out  very 
long,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
hastening  his  measures ;  and  at 
last  of  proceeding  to  action,  with 
an  army  only  partially  recruited  in 
strength  and  spirits,  or  restored  to 
discipline  and  organization. 

In  the  mean  time  lord  Welling¬ 
ton  was  not  idle;  he  was  well  aware 
that  Soult  had  taken  the  command 
of  the  French  armies,  and  that  he 
would  soon  fesume  offensive  opera-  - 
lions;  it  was  therefore  of  importance 
to  prosecute  the  siege  of  St. Sebastian 
with  vigour.  It  seems  to  be  part 
of  the  plan  of  lord  Wellington’s 
military  operations,  in  most  cases 
to  prefer  the  assault  to  the  gradual 
reduction  of  a  place  ;  and  under 
most  circumstances  this  mode  is 
attended  with  great  advantages ; 
not  the  most  trifling  and  unim¬ 
portant  of  which  is,  that  the  gal¬ 
lant;  y  of  the  troops,  by  being  kept 
in  play  and  exercise  by  assault,  is 
much  more  likely  to  increase,  than 
during  the  tedious  and  routine  ope¬ 
rations  of  a  siege.  The  great -ob¬ 
ject  of  a  general  ought  undoubted¬ 
ly  to  be,  to  infuse  into  .his  soldiers 
a  most  unshaken  belief  of  their  su¬ 
periority  to  the  enemy  :  and  this 
belief  can  by  nothing  be  so  much 
strengthened,  as  by  their  carrying 
by  assault  places  protected  and  de¬ 
fended  with  the  utmost  skill  of 
French  engineers,  and  the  utmost 
bravery  of  select  French  troops. 
Even  in  a  comparison  of  losses,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  in  most 
instances,  as  many  men  are  not  lost 
by  a  protracted  siege  as  by  a  vi- 
-  -  gorous 
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gorous  assault :  but  undoubtedly 
the  preference  must  be  given  to  the 
latter  mode,  whenever  a  saving  of 
time  is  an  object  of  great  conse¬ 
quence,  or  whenever  the  enemy’s 
army  is  at  hand  ;  for  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  besieging  force  is 
so  strong,  as  at  once  to  carry  on 
tire  siege  and  oppose  the  army 
which  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
sieged  place. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the 
division  of  the  British  army,  under 
sir  Thomas  Graham,  commenced 
the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  :  at  this 
time  Soult  was  at  Bayonne  :  his 
line  extended  along  the  rivet  Ad  our, 
from  Bayonne  to  Oleron  ;  his  right 
rested  on  the  former  place,  his  left 
on  the  latter  :  one  of  his  advanced 
guards  was  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  and  the  other  at  Puerto  de 
Bera.  In  this  position  his  army 
was  almost  mixed  with  that  of  the 
allies  at  Irun,  Lesaco,  and  Maya. 
The  1st  and  5th  divisions  of  lord 
Wellington’s  army,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  generals  Pack  and  Brad¬ 
ford,  were  at  this  time  before  St. 
•Sebastian,  under  general  Graham  ; 
the  7th  light  division  was  posted 
on  the  right  of  the  river  Bidassoa, 
of  course  within  the  line  of  the 
Spanish  frontier,  and  near  to  Le¬ 
saco  :  the  Galiician  army,  under 
the  command  of  Giron,  was  at 
Irun  ;  Longa,  with  his  troops,  was 
between  Irun  and  Lesaco ;  the 
3d,  4th,  and  6th  divisions,  which 
had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  and  to  observe  Pampeluna, 
were  withdrawn  from  the  latter 
place,  and  ordered  to  rejoin  the 
main  army-:  the  2d  division,  and 
the  troops  under  Silviera,  occupied 
respectively  the  two  great  passes  of 
Roncevalles  and  Maya — the  one 
from  Pampeluna  to  Bayonne,  and 
the  other  from  Pampeluna  to  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port :  the  Spanish  corps, 


under  the  command  of  O  ' Don 
nell,  continued  to  blockade  Pam 
pekma',  The  force  under  lore 
Wellington  consisted  of  abort 
40,000  effective  British  troops 
25,000  Portuguese  ;  the  same  num 
ber  of  Spaniards,  under  Giron  am 
O’Donnell ;  besides  those  unde 
Longa  and  Mina,  and  the  guerillas 
The  force  under  Soult  cannot  a 
this  time  be  so  accurately  ascertain 
ed,  but  it  probably  amounted  t( 
upwards  of  60,000  men.  Lore 
Wellington’s  objects  were  to  reduce 
St.  Sebastian  as  speedily  as  possl 
ble  ;  to  blockade  at  first  and  ulti 
mately  to  reduce  Pampeluna ;  and 
while  he  was  carrying  on  these  twe 
operations,  to  watch  and  defeat  the 
movements  of  Soult.  Souk’s  ob 
ject  of  course  was  to  raise  the  siege 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  blockade 
of  Pampeluna,  either  by  a  direct 
attack  on  the  British,  or  by  such  £ 
series  of  movements  as  would  com' 
pel  lord  Wellington  to  withdraw 
the  besieging  portion  of  his  armies, 
The  first  object  of  sir  T.  Graham 
was  to  establish  a  battery  against 
a  convent,  which  the  enemy  had 
fortified  and  occupied  in  force, 
about  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
works  of  St.  Sebastian.  On  the 
14th  of  July  the  battery  was  open¬ 
ed,  and  the  convent  was  so  far  de¬ 
stroyed  as  to  warrant  the  attempt 
to  storm  the  building,  and  a  re¬ 
doubt  which  protected  *  its  left 
flank.  This  operation  completely 
succeeded,  and  the  British  troops 
were  established  at  the  convent, 
and  at  a  village  immediately  below 
it.  Soon  afterwards  two  practicable 
breaches  were  effected  at  St.  Se¬ 
bastian  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  July 
orders  were  given  to  attack  them  ; 
the  assault  was  most  obstinately 
and  heroically  made ;  but  it  did 
not  succeed ;  and  our  loss  on  the 
occasion  was  very  great.  On  the 

very 
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ery  day  when  this  unsuccessful  as- 
iult  took  place,  Soult  having 
iade  all  his  arrangements,  and 
ollected  the  right  and  left  wings 
f  his  army,  with  one  division  of 
is  centre,  and  two  divisions  of  his 
avalry,  at  St,  Jean  Pied  de 
’ort,  attacked  general  Byng’s  post 
t  Roncevalles  with  between  30,000 
nd  40,000  men.  As  soon  as  ge- 
leral  Cole  was  aware  of  tin’s,  he 
noved  to  the  support  of  general 
3yng ;  and  though  their  united 
livisions  were  very  far  inferior  in 
lumbers  to  the  French,  theymain- 
ained  their  position  throughout 
he  day  :  towards  the  evening  how¬ 
ever  the  enemy  turned  it,  and  the 
British  were  withdrawn  in  the 
:ourse  of  the  night.  While  this 
ittack  was  going  on  under  marshal 
Soult  in  person,  two  divisions  of 
the  centre  of  his  army  attacked  sir 
Rowland  Hill’s  position  on  the 
Puerto  de  Maya,  and  at  first  com¬ 
pelled  part,  of  our  troops  to  give 
way  :  but  general  Barnes’s  brigade 
moving  up  to  their  support  they 
regained  their  position :  at  this 
juncture,  general  Hill  being  in¬ 
formed  that  general  Cole  "was  re¬ 
tiring  from  his  position,  thought  it 
expedient  to  withdraw  his  troops 
likewise. 

As  soon  as  lord  Wellington  was 
apprised  of  these  events,  he  took 
such  measures  as  might  enable  him 
still  to  continue  the  siege  of  St. 
Sebastian  and  the  blockade  of  Pam- 
peluna,  even  wdiile  he  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy  ;  for  a  general  bat¬ 
tle  was  now  almost  certain.  On 
the  evening  of  the  27th  t  is  lordship 
joined  the  3d  and  4th  divisions. 
The  first  attack  of  the  enemy  was 
made  on  a  hill  on  the  rignt,  which 
was  defended  by  one  battalion  of 
the  4th  Portuguese  regiment :  _  this 
regiment  maintained  its  position 
with  great  steadiness  and  bravery, 


and,  imitating  the  British,  com¬ 
pletely  succeeded  in  repulsing  the 
French  with  the  bayonet.  As, 
however,  this  hill  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  issue  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  inasmuch  gs,  if  it  had  been 
turned,  a  road  to  Pampeluna  might 
have  been  opened,  the  Portuguese 
troops  were  reinforced  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  40th  and  two  Spanish  regiments; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  rein¬ 
forcement,  the  enemy  were  not 
able,  notwithstanding  their  repeat¬ 
ed  and  most  obstinate  attacks,  to 
make  any  impression  on  this  posU 
tion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the 
6th  division  of  infantry  joined  the 
army,  and  lord  Wellington  gave 
orders  that  they  should  occupy  the 
heights  on  the  left  of  the  valley  of  the 
Lauz,  where  they  were  supported 
by  the  4th  division.  Scarcely  had 
they  taken  up  this  position  when 
they  were  attacked  by  a  very  large 
force  of  the  enemy  ;  but  their  front 
was  so  well  defended  by  the  fire  of 
their  own  light  troops  from  the 
heights  on  the  left,  that  the. enemy 
were  soon  driven  back  with  im¬ 
mense  loss.  As  they  were  now  in 
a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  si¬ 
tuation  in  the  valley  of  the  Lauz, — 
in  order  to  extricate  themselves 
from  it,  they  commenced  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  height  on  which  the 
left  of  the  4th  division  were  post¬ 
ed  ;  and  of  this  they  obtained  pos¬ 
session  ;  but  their  success  and 
triumph  were  only  momentary; 
for  they  were  soon  driven  from  it 
by  the  7th  ca9adores,  supported 
bv  major-general  R.oss  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade  of  the  4th  division. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  was  very  great.  The  battle 
was  now  general  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  heights,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  4th  division  ;  and 

it  was  every  where  favourable,  ex¬ 
cept 
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cept-  where  one  battalion  of  the 
10th  Portuguese  regiment  was 
posted.  Against  this  battalion  the 
enemy  advanced  in  such  superior 
and  overwhelming  numbers,  that  it 
was  compelled  to  give  way ;  and 
in  its  retreat  exposing  the  right  of 
major-general  Ross’s  brigade,  the 
enemy  were  enabled  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  British  line ;  and 
major-general  Ross  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  his  post.  As 
soon  as  lord  Wellington  perceived 
this  partial  defeat,  he  ordered  the 
27 th  and  48th  regiments  to  charge, 
in  the  first  place,  that  portion  of  the 
enemy’s  troops  which  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  establishing  themselves  on  the 
height,  and  next  those  on  the  left 
of  them-  These  orders  were  in¬ 
stantly  carried  into  execution  in  the 
most  gallant  and  successful  style  ; 
nothing  could  withstand  the  charge 
of  these  regiments.  British  soldiers 

O  f 

know  that  the  bayonet  is,  in  a 

most  marked  and  peculiar  sense, 

their  weapon  :  and  the  enemy  are 

equally  sensible,  that  when  British 

troops  employ  this  weapon  they  are 

invincible.  The  enemy  by  these 

charges  were  driven  from  the 

heights  with  great  loss,  and  in  the 

utmost  disorder  and  confusion ; 

and  victory  was  again  restored  to 

the  British  in  the  only  place  where 

it  seemed  to  be  dubious  or  wavering. 

While  these  charges  were  carrying 

into  execution,  the  6th  division 
'  •  •  • 

moved  forward  to  a  situation  m 
the  valley  nearer  to  the  left  of  the 
4th  :  as  soon  as  this  movement  took 
place,  the  attack  on  this  front  ceased 
entirely. 

The  assault  of  the  enemy  on  our 
left  wing  was  not  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution  with  the  same  skill  or  bra¬ 
very-  As  soon  as  lord  Wellington 
found  that  general  Cole,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  had  changed  his 
position,  he  directed  general  Hill 


to  march  by  Lauz  upon  Lesacc 
that  part  of  the  enemy’s  for 
which  had  been  in  front  of  gener 
Plill,  as  soon  as  they  observed  b 
line  of  march,  followed  him,  ar 
arrived  at  Ostez  on  the  29t. 
Their  object  was,  by  an  attack  c 
this  division  of  the  British,  to  e 
deavour  to  turn  the  left  of  tl 
whole  army,  as  they  found  th 
they  could  not  make  any  impre 
sion  on  the  front :  they  ere  mor: 
over  induced  to  this  attempt, 
consequence  of  their,  own  numer 
cal  strength  in  this  part  of  the  fie., 
of  battle,  and  their  having  occupie 
a  position  on  the  mountains  wide 
seemed  little  exposed  to  attach 
They  commenced  their  operatior 
by  reinforcing  with  one  division  tl: 
troops  which  were  opposed  to*  g< 
neral  Hill,  at  the  same  time  r< 
taining  their  position  on  the  mour 
tains,  where  their  principal  fore 
was  posted :  but  the  troops  whin 
had  hitherto  occupied  the  height 
opposite  the  3d  British  divisio 
were  drawn  in  to  their  left ;  an 
during  the  night  of  the  29th  the 
occupied  in  considerable  strength 
the  top  of  the  mountain  opposit 
the  6th  and  7th  divisions :  thei 
right,  by  these  movements,  was  thu 
connected  with  the  divisions  des 
tined  to  attack  general  Hill. 

But  lord  Wellington  was  re 
solved  that  they  should  no  longe 
be  the  assailants :  he  therefore  or 
dered  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  to  oh 
tain  possession  of  the  top  of  th 
mountain  in  his  front,  and  thu 
turn  the  right  of  the  enemy  ;  whil 
general  Picton  was  directed  to  cros 
the  heights  on  which  the  left  of  tin 
enemy  had  been  posted,  and  thu 
turn  their  left  by  the  road  to  Ron 
cevalles.  His  lordship  at  the  sarai 
time  made  the  necessary  prepara 
tions  and  arrangements  to  attacl 
the  front  of  the  enemy,  prcvidec 

succes 
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:cess  .  should  attend  the  move- 
:nts,  and  the  operations  on  their 
nks  should  be  successful.  As 
m  as  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  had 
iven  the  enemy  from  the  moun- 
n,  general  Pack  turned  the  vil- 
>e  of  Sorausen,  which  was  in- 
mtly  attacked  and.  carried  by 
e  6th  division.  The  front  of  the 
emy’s  main  position  was  attacked 
r  general  Cole ;  and  though  it  was 
:ry  strong  and  difficult  of  access, 
ey  were  "obliged  to  abandon  it : 
their  retreat  a  great  many  pri¬ 
mers  were  taken. 

As  soon  as  lord  Wellington  was 
mvinced  that  these  operations 
ould  be  successful,  he  detached 
oops  to  support  general  Hill :  the 
nemy  had  appeared  in  front  of 
im  late  in  the  morning,  and  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  an  extended 
movement  on  his  left  flank :  in 
onsequence  of  this,  he  was  under 
he  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
he  height  that  he  had  occupied  near 
he  Lizaco  to  the  next  range.  In 
his  position  he  maintained  himself, 
lOtwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
merny  to  dislodge  him  from  it. 
in  the  mean  time,  by  the  retreat  of 
>art  of  their  line,  the  British  troops’ 
vho  pursued  them  were  placed 
n  the  rear  of  that  which  was 
ittacking  general  Hill.  Thus  hav- 
ng  this  general  in  their  front,  and 
lord  Wellington  in  their  rear,  they 
ludged  it  necessary  to  commence 
their  retreat ;  and  on  the  31st  they 
occupied  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria. 
His  lordship  directed  general  Hill 
and  lord  Dalhousie  to  pursue  them 
to  this  place  :  on  their  arrival  at  the 
foot  of  tire  pass,  they  found  the 
enemy  ascending  the  hv! '  in  great 
haste  ;  while  the  7th  division,  mov¬ 
ing  on  a  road  parallel  and  to  the 
right  of  that  by  which  general  Hill 
was  advancing,  was  pressing  closely 
upon  them.  It  was  found  impos¬ 


sible  to  cut  them  off,  as  their  rear 
had  begun  to  ascend  before  general 
Hill’s  arrival :  great  annoyance  was 
however  given  to  the  enemy  in  his 
retreat,  till  at  last  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  at  the  top  of  the 
pass,  with  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  in 
his  front :  here  he  was  attacked  by 
lieutenant-general  Stewart,  who 
succeeded  in  forcing  back  the 
skirmishers  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Lieutenant-general  Stewart,  on  this 
advantage,  pressed  forward ;  but 
coming  on  their  main  body,  he 
found  them  so  numerous  and 
strongly  posted,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  till  he  was  reinforced 
by  the  7th  division.  In  this  attack 
lieutenant-general  Stewart  was 
wounded,  and  major-general  Prin¬ 
gle  took  the  command  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  :  the  attack  was  again  renew¬ 
ed,  while  the  7th  division  pressed 
them  on  the  other  side  :  both  these 
divisions,  emulating  one  another  in 
glorious  and  strenuous  effort,  gain¬ 
ed  the  summit  of  the  pass  about  the 
same  time ;  the  enemy  retiring  in 
good  order,  but  after  having  sus¬ 
tained  a  very  considerable  loss. 
Our  success  in  this  point  would 
have  been  both,  more  decisive,  and 
more  Speedily  and  completely 
gained,  had  it  not  been  for  a  very 
thick  fog,  which  prevented  our 
troops  taking  that  advantage  of  the 
situation  of  "the  enemy  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  done. 

Notwithstanding  Soult  was  thus 
most  signally  defeated,  two  divi¬ 
sions  cf  his  army  still  continued 
posted  on  the  Puerto  de  Echalar, 
and  nearly  the  whole  army  behind 
the  Puerto.  On  the  2d  of  August 
lord  Wellington  therefore  resolved 
to  compel  him  to  quit  these  positions: 
accordingly  he  directed  the  4  th,  t  til 
and  light  divisions  to  advance  by 
the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa  to  the 
frontier,  for  the  purpose  cf  dislodg- 
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ing  the  enemy,  by  a  combined  at¬ 
tack  and  movement  of  the  three 
divisions.  It  so  happened  however 
that  the  7th  division,  by  crossing 
the  mountains,  arrived  before  the 
4th  division  ;  and  without  waiting 
for  the  corrfing  up, of  their  compa¬ 
nions,  •major-general  Hill’s  brigade 
formed  itself  for  the  attack,  with  a 
regularity  and  gallantry  which  his 
lordship  says  he  had  seldom  seen 
equalled  :  and  notwithstanding  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the 
strong  position  which  they  occu¬ 
pied,  and  the  formidable  resistance 
which  they  made,  they  actually 
drove  them  from  the  heights.  At 
the  same  time  major-general 
Kempt’s  brigade  of  the  light  divi¬ 
sion  drove  a  very  considerable  di¬ 
vision  of  the  enemy  from  the  rock 
which  formed  the  left  of  the  Puer¬ 
to;  so  that  by  these  successes  no 
enemy  was  left  on  the  field  within 
this  part  of  the  Spanish  frontier. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle 
of  the  Pyrenees,  for  so  this  battle 
is  denominated,  was  about  15,000 
men ;  of  whom  4,000  were  made 
prisoners;  our  loss  was  between 
2,000  and  3,000  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed. 

It  appeared  from  a  proclamation 
by  marshal  Soult,  addressed  to  his 
soldiers,  and  found  on  some  of  the 
killed  or  prisoners,  that  his  object 
and  expectation  was  not  merely 
the  relief  of  Pampeluna,  but  ulte¬ 
rior  operations ;  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  these,  he  had  along  with 
him  a  train  of  artillery,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  .  cavalry,  which 
could  have  been  of  no  use  till  he 
descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Navarre,  and  this  of  course  he 
could  not  possibly  do  till  he  had 
beaten  and  driven  back  the  British 
army.  It  is  not  however,  perhaps, 
always  safe  to  infer,  what  were 
cither  the  plans  or  the  hopes  of  an 


enemy  from  his  address  to  his  sol¬ 
diers  ;  because  he  must  hold  out 
to  them  the  prospect  of  advantages^ 
which  probably  he  himself  does 
not  anticipate.  On  the  proclama-- 
tion  which  he  issued  to  his  troops: 
therefore,  we  are  not  disposed  tc 
lay  much  stress  ;  and  even  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  having  along  with 
him  a  train  of  artillery  and  a  body 
of  cavalry,  by  no  means  proves 
that  he  was  sanguine  in  his  expec¬ 
tation  of  victory :  of  course  he 
thought  the  changes  in  his  favour, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  been 
the  assailant ;  and  he  was  naturally 
desirous,  if  he  should  prove  the 
conqueror,  of  being  able  immedi¬ 
ately,  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  to 
take  every  possible  advantage  of 
his  success.  The  convoy  of  provi¬ 
sions  which  the  enemy  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  introduce  into  Pampeluna, 
under  cover  of  Soult’s  attack  cn 
lord  Wellington,  was  intercepted, 
and  the  troops  under  whose  escort' 
it  was  were  dispersed. 

We  have  dwelt  more  fully  and 
minutely  on  the  battle  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  than  we  did  on  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  from  several  considera¬ 
tions  :  in  the  first  place,  although 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Victoria  was  more  signal  and 
decisive  than  their  defeat  in  the 
battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  was  not 
achieved  by  so  much  glory  on  our 
parti  as  there  was  less  skill  display¬ 
ed  by  the  French  general,  and  less 
bravery  by  ‘the  French  troops,  in 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  so  there  was 
of  course  room  and  occasion  for 
less  skill  and  bravery  on  our  side. 
Indeed  it  may  perhaps  be  justly 
observed,  that  in  this  battle  the 
enemy  put  forth  a  smaller  degree 
of  military  talent  than  in  any  other 
of  their  battles  in  the  peninsula : 
there  was  little  previous  masterly 
arrangement ;  apparently  no  judi¬ 
cious 
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)us  plan  or  combination  of  move- 
ents  or  operations  ;  and  after  the 
Teat,  the  rout  and  disorder  of 
e  enemy  were  very  great :  no  cir- 
imstance  can  he  a  stronger  proof 
'  this,  than  their  not  being  able  to 
:cupy  a  position  long  enough  to 
ve  their  artillery.  Whereas  in 
ie  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  Sonlt 
ems  to  have  made  very  masterly 
rrangements,  all  of  which,  by 
silful  combinations,  were  aepen- 
ent  on  one  another  5  and  during 
ie  whole  course  of  the  battle  his 
till  and  military  talents  were  e- 
ually  apparent ;  on  this  account 
'e  consider  the  battle  of  the  Pyre- 
ees  as  more  glorious  to  the  British 
ban  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  But 
roreover,  in  the  second  place,  it 
,Tas  the  first  pitched  and  regular 
attic  in  which  Soult  and  lord 
Wellington  had  been  opposed  to 
ach  other  ;  his  lordship  indeed  had 
iefore  had  a  partial  engagement 
vith  Soult,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
ent,  or  of  such  a  description  and 
lature,  as  could  fairly  try  their 
:omparative  talents  and  skill.  It 
mist  indeed  be  candidly  admitted, 
hat  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees 
3oult  fought  under  great  disadvan- 
:ages :  his  troops  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  beaten  by  the  English  tin¬ 
ier  lord  Wellington :  even  the 
veterans,  therefore,  could  n#)t  ad¬ 
vance  to  battle  with  any  confidence 
and  hope  ;  and  the  raw  troops, 
having  learnt  the  character  of  the 
army  with  which  they  were  about 
to  contend,  must  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dispirited  at  the  idea 
of  commencing  their  military  ca¬ 
reer  with  so  little  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Still  Soult  was  an  antagonist 
worthy  of  lord  Wellington  ;  and  as 
his  lordship,  by  the  operations  and 
issue  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyienees, 
proved  his  military  skill  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  his  antagonist,  by 
defeating  all  his  plans  and  move- 
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ments,  we  have  deemed  it  thus 
proper  to  dwell  at  length  on  this 
battle.  But  lastly,  the  battle  oi 
the  Pyrenees,  when  contrasted  with 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  much  more  im¬ 
portant  in  its  consequences,  and 
therefore  more  deserving  of  full 
and  minute  detail :  by  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  at  Vittoria  we  no 
doubt  obtained  possession  of  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  we  routed  them 
completely:  but  those  consequences 
were  rather  splendid  and  temporary 
than  solid  and  important.  Our 
object  was  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  the  peninsula  ;  to  gain  possession 
of  the  strong  forts  in  this  part  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  these  objects  were, 
secured  by  the  victory  of  the.  Py¬ 
renees.  It  was  gained  too  within 
sight  of  the  people  of  France,  and 
was  the  first  ocular  demonstration 
which  they  had  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Bri  tish  the  first  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  all  the  accounts  that  Bo¬ 
naparte  had  published  respecting 
Spain  ;  and  probably  the  first  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  made  them  more 
than  doubt  of  his  pretended  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  fire 
was  recommenced  against  the  fort 
of  St.  Sebastian;  it  was  now  di¬ 
rected  principally  against  the  tow¬ 
ers  which  flanked  the  curtain  on 
the  eastern  face.  By  the  30th  of 
August  every  thing  was. effected 
which  it  was  deemed  practicable  to 
carry  into  execution,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  approach  to  the 
breaches  which  had  befoie  been 
made  in  the  wall  of  the  town  ;  and 
lord  Wellington  gave  orders  to  sir 
Thomas , Graham  to  form  a  lodge¬ 
ment  in  them.  The  column  des¬ 
tined  for  the  attack  consisted  of 
the  2d  brigade  of  the  5th  division, 

under  the  command  of.  major-ge¬ 
neral 
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neral  Robinson — the  remainder  of 
the  same  division  being  in  reserve  : 
the  whole  operation  was  placed  by 
general  Graham  under  the  imme-* 
diate  direction  and  superintendence 
of  sir  J.  Leith,  who  commanded 
that  division. 

As  soon  as-  the  column  filed 
out  of  the  right  of  the  trenches 
it  was  exposed  to  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  'shells  and  grape-shot  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  enfemy  explod¬ 
ed  a  mine,  which  did  great  da¬ 
mage,  but  did  not  hinder  or  check 
the  progress,  or  damp  the  ar¬ 
dour,  of  the  assailants.  As  soon 
as  they  came  near  the  breach,  they 
were  convinced  it  was  not  nearly 
so  practicable  as  it  had  appeared  at 
a  distance  :  indeed  sir  Thomas  Gra- 

j.  • 

ham  represents  the  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it  as  very  fallacious. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
troops  entering  by  it  were  almost  in¬ 
supportable,  since  notwithstanding 
its  great  extent  there  was  only  one 
point  where  it  was  possible  to  enter, 
and  there  only  by  single  files  :  on 
the  inside  of  the  wall  there  was  a 
perpendicular  scarp  of  at  least 
twenty  feet  to  the  level  of  the  street : 
under  these  circumstances,  the  only 
accessible  point  lay  in  the  narrow 
ridge  of  the  curtain  itself.  The 
enemy,  besides  these  advantages, 
had  employed  their  time,  during 
the  suspension  of  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  in  every  means  of  defence 
which  military  art  and  skill  could 
devise  ;  and  thus,  covered  them¬ 
selves  by  intrenchments,  they  were 
ready  to  pour  a  most  destructive 
fire  of  musketry  on  both  flanks  of 
the  approach  to  that  point  where 
the  breach  was  practicable. 

The  British  troops  were  brought 
forward  from  the  trenches  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  advanced  to  the  as¬ 
sault  with  the  most  cool  and  per¬ 
severing  bravery — but  they  .could 
effect  nothing:  no  man  outlived  the 


attempt  to  gain  the  top  of  the  ridge 
The  engineers  in  vain  used  a 
their  epdeavours  to  form  a  lodge 
mentfior  the  troops  3  for  though  th 
slope  of  the  breach  afforded  shelter 
from  the  musquetry  of  the  enemy 
yet  the  immense  quantities  and  th 
position  of  the  stone  rubbish  rer 
dered  all  their  efforts  unavailing 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  in  these  pt 
rilous  and  embarrassing  circuir 
stances,  was  convinced  that,  unles 
a  part  of  the  curtain  were  occupiec 
a  secure  lodgement  could  never  b 
obtained.  u  In  this  desperat 
state  of  the  attack,”  to  use  his  ow 
words  in  his  official  dispatch  t 
lord  Wellington,  “  after  consultin; 
with  colonel  Dickson  command 
ing  the  royal  artillery,  I  venture* 
to  order  the  guns  to  be  turner 
against  the  curtain :  a  heavy  fir 
of  artillery  was  directed  against  .1 
passing  a  few  feet  only  over  th 
heads  of  our  troopsmn  the  breach 
tand  was  kept  up  with  a  precisio: 
of  practice  beyond  all  example.* 
In  the  mean  time  part  of  major 
general  Bradford’s  Portuguese 
brigade  offered  to  ford'  the  rive 
near  its  mouth  :  this  offer  was  ac 
cepted,  aud  proved  of  considerabl 
service,  while  the  1st  battalion  0 
the  Ihth  regiment  and  a  detach 
ment  of  the  24th  advanced  ove 
the  open  breach  and  across  th 
river,  under  a  very  severe  fire  c 
grape-shot :  these  troops  afterward 
occupied  a  small  breach  on  th 
right  of  the  great  one,  and  aftei 
wards  theright  of  the  great  bread 
By  this  time  the  effect  of  the  fir 
of  the  batteries  against  the  curtai 
was  very  visible  ;  and  therefore  gt 
neral  Graham  resolved  to  make 
great  effort  to  gain  the  high  ridg 
at  all  hazards,  while  at  the  sam 
time  he  ordered  an  attempt  to  b 
made  to  storm  the  horn-work 
for  tliis  purpose  the  2d  brigade  c 
the  5th  division  moved  out  of  th 

trenche 
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renches,  under  the  command  of 
olonel  Charles  Greville  ;  while  the 
d  battalion  of  the  Royal  Scots, 
nd  the  38th  regiment,  fortunately 
rrived  to  assault  the  breach  in  the 
urtain  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  enemy  were  thrown  into  coniu- 
ion  in  consequence  of  an  explo- 
ion  on  the  rampart  of  the  curtain. 
Che  narrow  pass  was  now  the  scene 
>f  a  most  desperate  combat ;  our 
roops  pressing  forward  to  occupy 
md  retain  it:  while  the  enemy, 
ensible  of  its  importance,  defend¬ 
’d  it  with  great  obstinacy  :  at  last 
his  pass  was  gained  ;  and  the  troops 
n  the  right  of  the  breach  having 
ibout  the  same  time  succeeded  in 
orcing  the  barricadoes  on  the  top 
)f  the  narrow  wall,  made  their  way 
nto  the  houses  that  joined  it.  The 
issault  had  now  continued  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hours,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  called  for  all  the 
leroism  of  British  soldiers ;  but 
3t  last  a  firm  footing  was  obtain¬ 
ed. 

Nothing  now  could  restrain  or 
3ppose  the  impetuosity  of  the 
troops ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
from  this  time  the  enemy  were 
rompletely  driven  from  all  their 
defences  which  they  had  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  streets,  and  retreated  to 
the  castle,  after  having  suffered  a 
very  severe  loss.  The  whole  town 
was  now  in  possession  of  the 
British. 

Perhaps  never  were  the  steadiness, 
coolness,  and  perseverance  of  Bri¬ 
tish  valour  put  to  a  more  arduous 
trial  than  on  this  occasion,;  never 
were  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind 
of  British  officers  more  requisite  : 
but  they  ultimately  triumphed ; 
and  by  their  triumph  completely 
proved  that  British  troops,  when 
judiciously  led  on,  are  equal  to  the 
overcoming  of  all  difficulties,  and 
that  nothing  within  the  compass  of 
1813. 


valour  to  effect,  is  too  mighty  for 
their  efforts. 

Some  time  after  the  capture  of 
the  town  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  most 
serious  charge  was  brought,  in  one 
of  the  Spanish  papers,  against  our 
troops,  for  wanton  and  deliberate 
cruelly  towards  the  inhabitants : 
and  it  was  moreover  alleged,  that 
the  officers,  instead  of  repressing, 
encouraged  the  violence  and  dis¬ 
order  of  the  men.  Such  a  charge 
was  repelled  with  the  solemnity 
and  directness  which  became  a  na¬ 
tion  so  jealous  of  its  honour  as  the 
British  :  it  was  proved  that  the 
officers,  and  especially  general  Gra¬ 
ham,  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  restrain  the  impetuous  violence 
of  the  troops  ;  and  that  they  had 
succeeded  almost  completely  in 
their  efforts :  it  was  further  made 
manifest,  that  those  soldiers  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  outrage 
against  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Se¬ 
bastian  had  been  immediately  pu¬ 
nished  in  the  most  exemplary  man¬ 
ner.  It  may  be  indeed  admitted, 
without  a  very  serious  or  peculiar 
charge  against  the  discipline  of 
the  British  army,  or  against  the 
character  of  British  soldiers,  that 
they  might,  after  taking  a  town  by 
assault,  with  their  indignation  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  resistance  which  they 
had  experienced,  and  their  grief  still 
fresh  at  the  death  of  their  brave  com¬ 
panions,  have  committed  many  out¬ 
rages  against  the  inhabitants,  even 
though  those  inhabitants  were  of  a 
friendly  nation  :  but  the  accusation 
is  false,  if  it  go  to  charge  the  Bri¬ 
tish  soldiery,  generally,  with  a  cruel 
disposition  ;  and  still  more  calum¬ 
nious,  if  it  assert  that  British  of¬ 
ficers  are  in  the  least  disposed  not 
to  repress  and  punish  all  outi  age 
and  violence,  even  where  the  usages 
and  rights  of  war  may  seem  to  jus¬ 
tify  or  excuse  this  conduct. 

U  A* 
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As  soon  as  general  Graham  had 
gained  possession  of  the  town  of 
St.  Sebastian,  he  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  castle  ;  and  his  fire  was 
so  effectual  and  destructive,  that  on 
the  8th  of  September  a  flag  of 
truce  was  hoisted  by  the  enemy, 
and  after  some  discussion  the 
terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  up¬ 
on  :  by  these  terms  the  French 
troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war, 
to  be  sent  to  England.  By  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  town  and  fortress 
2,600  men  were  made  prisoners  : 
our  loss  was  very  severe,  though 
not  more  so  than  the  nature  of  the 
operations  might  have  rendered 
probable. 

We  have  judged  it  expedient  to 
narrate  all  the  events  respecting  the 
fall  of  St.  Sebastian  without  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  but  it  will  now  be  proper 
to  detail  the  particulars  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  which  Soult  made  to  relieve 
that  place.  As  soon  as  the  fire 
against  it  had  been  recommenced, 
the  enemy  began  to  collect  the 
greatest  part-  of  their  force  in  such 
a  manner,  and  to  such  a  position, 
as  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  oflord 
Wellington,  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  an  attempt  to  relieve 
St.  Sebastian;  The  approach  to  it 
was  covered  by  three  divisions  of 
the  4th  Spanish  army,  under  the 
command  of  general  don  Manuel 
Freyre  ;  these  troops  occupied  the 
heights  of  San  Marcial  and  the 
town  of  Irun  :  on  their  left,  and  in 
the  rear  of  Irun,  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  British  troops  ;  and 
on  their  right  by  general  Longa’s 
division.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions  to  prevent  Soult  from 
enetrating  to  the  relief  of  St.  Se- 
astian,  lord  Wellington  judged  it 
expedient  to  send  reinforcements  to 
this  point,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  attack,  whenever  it  was  made, 
would  be  made  in  a  desperate  man¬ 


ner,  and  with  a  large  body  of 
troops.  In  all  his  arrangements  on 
this  occasion  to  meet  and  defeat 
the  attempt  of  the  French,  his  lord- 
ship  displayed  that  minute  and 
comprehensive  judgement  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  for  which  he  is  so  emi¬ 
nently  and  justly  distinguished  :  he 
saw  every  thing  with  the  eye  of  a 
soldier :  he  anticipated  every 
movement  and  operation  which  the 
enemy  could  make  ;  and  he  most 
effectually  guarded  against  even  the 
possibility  of  his  ultimate  success. 

Before  day  broke,  on  the  morn* 
mg  of  the  31st,  a  very  large  French 
force  crossed  the  river  Bidassoa  by 
the  fords,  as  the  bridge  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  that  place :  as  soon  as 
ever  they  got  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  they  commenced  a  most 
desperate  attack  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  position  ol  the  Spanish 
troops  who  were  stationed  on  the 
heights  of  San  Marcial.  Never  be¬ 
fore  did  the  Spaniards  behave  with 
such  gallantry :  his  lordship  in¬ 
deed  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  di- 
stinguishingthemselvesjif  they  were 
so  disposed  ;  for  though  there  were 
British  troops  near  them,  in  order 
to  support  them  if  there  should  be 
necessity  for  it ;  yet  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  these  troops  had  direc¬ 
tions  to  permit  the  Spaniards  to 
reap  all  the  glory  of  repulsing  the 
enemy.  Soult,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to. have  anticipated  easy  and 
complete  success,  from  the  consi¬ 
deration  that  he  was  about  to  at¬ 
tack  Spaniards  only ;  and  he  was 
evidently  much  surprised  and  dis¬ 
appointed  when  he  found  that  they 
withstood  his  attack  with  such  cool 
and  determined  bravery.  Lord 
Wellington  expressly  states,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops 
on  this  occasion  was  equal  to  that 
of  any  troops  that  he  ever  saw 

engaged. 
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engaged.  Indeed  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  nearer  the 
Spanish  forces  approached  to  the 
frontiers  of  their  country,  the  great¬ 
er  was  the  prospect  of  expelling  the 
enemy, -the  more  resolution  and  va¬ 
lour  did  they  display :  and  his  lord- 
ship  knew  well  how  to  encourage 
and  bring  forth  this  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  to  discipline  and  bravery  :  by 
appearing  to  place  confidence  in 
their  bravery  and  steadiness,  he 
made  them  brave  and  steady.  But 
to  return  to  the  particulars  of  this 
attack. 

The  French,  notwithstanding 
they  received  fatal  and  unequivocal 
proofs  of  Spanish  valour,  renewed 
the  attack  several  times  ;  but  on 
every  occasion  they  were  repulsed 
with  the  same  gallantry  and  deter¬ 
mination.  Finding  at  length  they 
could  not  succeed  in  this  mode  of 
attack,  they  threw  a  bridge  across 
the  river  a  little  above  the  high 
road  :  this  they  -were  enabled  to 
do  in  consequence  of  the  course  of 
the  river  being  immediately  under 
the  heights  on  their  side  of  it,  on 
which  they  had  placed  a  conside¬ 
rable  quantity  of  cannon.  As  soon 
as  this  bridge  was  erecred,  a  large 
force  passed,  and  uniting  with  those 
who  had  crossed  by  the  fords,  they 
made  another  desperate  attack  on 
the  Spanish  position.  Still  they 
could  make  no  impression :  the 
Spaniards,  proud  of  the  former  re¬ 
pulses  which  they  had  given  the 
enemy,  and  sensible  that  the  eyes 
and  expectations  of  the  whole 
British  army  were  placed  upon 
them,  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost ;  at  length  the  enemy,  find¬ 
ing  all  their  efforts  on  that  side 
fruitless,  took  advantage  of  the 
darkness  of  a  violent  storm  and  re¬ 
tired.  In  this  affair  the  Spaniards 
had  all  the  glory,  as  the  British 
troops  who  were  posted  on  each 
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flank  were  not  in  the  least  engaged 
during  the  action. 

About  the  same  time  that  the 
French  made  this  attack  against 
the  Spaniards  on  the  heights  of  San 
Marcial,  they  crossed  the  river 
lower  down  in  front  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  9th  Portuguese  bri¬ 
gade  :  here  they  were  partially  suc¬ 
cessful;  as  the  British  troops,  which 
were  directed  by  lord  Wellington 
to  move  up  to  the  support  of  the 
Portuguese,  found  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  heights  between  the 
Lezaco  and  the  Bidassoa :  but 
their  success  was  merely  tempo** 
rary  ;  for,  having  failed  in  their  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Spaniards,  by  which 
their  situation  on  the  left  of  the  Bi-> 
dassoa  was  becoming  every  mo¬ 
ment  more  critical,  this  part  of  the 

enemy  also  retired  in  the  course  of 
* 

the  night.  But  they  found  their 
retreat  less  easily  effected  than  they 
had  expected  ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  rain  wdiich  had  fallen  during 
the  evening,  the  river  was  so  much 
swollen,  that  the  rear  of  their  co¬ 
lumn  v7as  under  the  necessity  of 
crossing  at  the  bridge  of  Vera; 
and  before  they  could  do  this,  they 
had  to  attack  the  posts  of  major- 
general  Skerret’s  brigade  of  the 
light  division  :  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  them  from  passing  the 
bridge ;  but  the  passage  "was  effect¬ 
ed  under  a  very  heavy  fire,  and  the 
enemy’s ‘loss  vras  very  considerable. 
Thus  defeated  in  all  his  attempts, 
marshal  Soult  was  compelled  to 
leave  St.  Sebastian  to  its  fate.  In 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  bravery 
of  the  allied  army  on  this  occasion, 
it  ought  specially  to  be  recollected, 
that  these  desperate  attacks  of  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  only  by  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  forces, 
and  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
the  town  of  St. Sebastian  was  taken 
by  storm. 

U  2  CHAP- 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Affairs  in  the  North-east  of  Spain — Difficulties  and  Obstacles  in  the  Way  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck' s  Operations — -from  the  Composition  of  the  Army 
< which  he  commanded — from  the  Backwardness  of  the  Spaniards — and  from 
the  Force  of  the  Enemy ,  and  the  Character  of  their  General — He  advances 
against  Tarragona ,  but  is  obliged  to  retreat — He  returns  to  Sicily ,  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Clinton  takes  the  Command — Lord  Wellington  resolves  to  cross  the  Bi- 
dassoa ,  and  establish  himself  securely  and  permanently  in  France — bis  Move -  • 
merits  and  Operations  for  that  Purpose — attacks  the  Positions  of  Sou  It — gal¬ 
lant  Behaviour  of  the  Andalusian  Army  on  this  Occasion — Remarks  on  the 
Behaviour  of  the  Spanish  1  roops  on  different  Occasions — Ford  Wellington 
takes  up  a  Position  between  the  Nive  and  the  A  flour,  while  Soult  retires  into 
his  intrenched  Camp  before  Bayonne— the  Blockade  of  Pampeluna  committed 
solely  to  the  Spaniards — Surrender  of  that  Place — Lord  Wellington  fortifies 
the.  Passes  of  the  Pyrenees-— crosses  the  Live,  and  commands  the  Navigation 


of  the  A  dour — desperate  Attack  on  / 
bis  intrenched  Camp — Reflections  on 

WE  shall  now  direct  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  operations 
and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  north¬ 
east  of  Spain  :  it  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  on  sir  John  Mur¬ 
ray’s  disgraceful  re-embarkation 
and  retreat,  lord  William  Bentinck 
judged  it  necessary  to  leave  Sicily 
and  assume  the  command  of  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  army :  much  was 
justly  expected  from  the  known 
talents  and  activity  of  his  lordship; 
and  it  was  hoped  that,  at  last,  this 
army  would  at  least  retrieve  its  cha¬ 
racter,  even  tf  it  did  not  very  es¬ 
sentially  or  effectually  co-operate 
with  lord  Wellington. 

It  was  indeed  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  in  many  respects,  that  the 
east  and  north-east  of  the  peninsu¬ 
la  should  if  possible  be  freed  from 
the  presence  of  the  French :  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  those  of 
Catalonia,  are  the  most  active  and 
industrious  of  all  the  Spaniards  : 
they  possess  the  good  qualities 
of  the  nation  with  but  a  compa- 


bim  by  Soult ,  who  is  repulsed ,  and  quits 
the  Termination  of  the  peninsular  War. 

ratively  small  proportion  of  their 
bad  and  debasing  qualities  :  if 
therefore  their  country  could  once 
be  liberated  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  enemy,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  act  with  more  de¬ 
cision  and  effect  for  the  common 
cause  than  any  others  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  Besides,  this  part  of  Spain 
is  uncommonly  fertile,  and  is  better 
cultivated  than  the  greatest  part 
of  the  peninsula :  and  in  the  ex-> 
hausted  state  of  the  country,  it  was1- 
of  great  consequence  to  rescue  from 
the  enemy  such  lands  as  would 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
people  and  the  armies. 

But  lord  William  Bentinck  had 
many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to 
overcome.  In  the  first  place,  the 
composition  of  his  army  was  not  of 
the  best  description :  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  valour  of  the  British  part 
of  it  there  could  be  no  doubt :  but 
a  considerable  proportion  consisted 
of  Sicilians  ;  and  when  we  come  to 
notice  the  affairs  of  that  island,  it 

will 
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will  too  evidently  appear,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dislike  the  Sici¬ 
lians  had  to  their  old  government, 
which  the  British  showed  a  zealous 
and  sincere  desire  to  reform,  and 
render  less  oppressive  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  notwithstanding  the  examples 
of  French  oppression,  which  they 
had  either  witnessed  or  heard  of  on 
the  neighbouring  continent  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  from  which  also  the  British 
were  anxious  to  free  them  ;  there 
was  among  many  of  the  Sicilians 
— r-to  use  the  mildest  term — a  disin¬ 
clination  towards  the  British  ;  and 
this  disinclination,  it  might  be  rea¬ 
sonably  apprehended,  existed  and 
operated  among  the  Sicilian  troops 
which  lord  William-  Eentinck  had 
under  his  command.  Besides,  these 
troops,  even  though  their  fidelity 
and  steadiness  of  attachment  could 
have  been  depended'  upon,  were 
very  deficient  in  discipline,  skill, 
and  valour  :  they  added  to  the  nu¬ 
merical,  but  not  much  to  the  real, 
strength  of  the  army. 

In  the  second  place,  lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck,even  with  this  army, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
had  been  equally  effective  with  the 
British  part  of  it,  was  not  in  suffi¬ 
cient  force,  without  the  Spaniards, 
to  cope  with  the  French  under 
Sucbet :  and  the  Spaniards  in  this 
part  of  the  peninsula  were  not  of 
a  superior  description  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  along  with  lord  Wellington. 
Indeed  there  were  circumstances 
which  must  have  operated  to  ren¬ 
der  them  less  effective  troops,  un¬ 
less  the  Spaniards  are  totally  un¬ 
like  all  other  men :  the  victories 
which  lord  Wellington  had  achiev¬ 
ed  ;  the  glory  he  had  won  ;  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered 
their  country  ;  the  near  prospect, 
if  not  the  absolute  certainty,  of  its 
secure  and  permanent  liberation, 
and  of  their  entering  in  their  turn 


as  invaders  into  France, -—must  have 
roused  in  their  breasts  the  united 
and  powerful  feelings  of  confidence 
in  his  lordship  and  in  the  army 
under  his  command,  of  gratitude 
to  him  and  them  ;  and  of  a  desire 
of  avenging  in  France  all  the  out¬ 
rages  which  Frenchmen  had  com¬ 
mitted  in  Spain.  Influenced  by 
these  considerations  and  feelings, 
the  Spaniards  along  with  lord 
Wellington,  it  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  would  make  better  sol¬ 
diers  than  those  who  joined  the 
army  of  lord  William  Bentinck  ; 
who  could  not  have  the  confidence 
in  him,  or  feel  the  same  gratitude 
towards  him;  who  were  yet  far 
from  their  frontiers;  and  were 
about  to  contend  with  a  French 
general  and  French  troops  who 
hitherto  had  been  victorious. 

In  the  third  place,  Sucbet,  to 
whom  lord  William  Bentinck  was 
opposed,  was  a  general  of  very 
considerable  talents  ;  certainly  not 
equal  to  Soult,  but  perhaps  next  to 
him  of  all  the  French  generals  who 
had  commanded  in  the  peninsula  : 
he  was  remarkably  active ;  very 
popular  with  his  army  ;  and  by  his 
decision  and  energy,  mixed  too 
often  with  cruelty,  had  kept  the 
Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  very  much  down.  Probably,  in 
point  of  talent,  lord  William  Ben¬ 
tinck  was  not  inferior  to  his  oppo¬ 
nent;  but  he  did  not  possess  his 
experience ;  he  had  been  little  ac¬ 
customed  to  European  warfare,  es¬ 
pecially  that  kind  of  it  which  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  tho 
peninsula  required. 

Such  were  the  principal  difficul¬ 
ties  and  obstacles  which  his  lord- 
ship  had  to  encounter  when  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  command  of  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  army :  and  it  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  that  the  British  ministry 
did  not  pay  more  attention  to  this 
CJ  3  army; 
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army ;  that  they  did  not  increase 
both  its  numerical  and  its  real 
strength.  Lord  Wellington  evi¬ 
dently  took  the  probable  successes 
of  this  army  into  his  calculation, 
when  he  arranged  the  plan  and 
operations  of  the  campaign  for 
1813:  he  was  undisguisedly  dis¬ 
appointed  at  its  inactivity  while 
tinder  the  command  of  general 
Frederic  Maitland  5  and  at  its  ab¬ 
solute  want  of  success  when  under 
sir  John  Murray.  Greater  pro¬ 
spect  of  success  no  doubt  was  held 
out  when  lord  William  Bentinck 
took  the  command  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  it :  but  a  general  of  the 
most  consummate  talents  and  skill 
requires  time  before  he  can  orga¬ 
nise  and  discipline  inferior  troops  : 
and  when  circumstances  will  not 
admit  of  this  time ;  and  when 
moreover  the  numerical  strength 
is  inferior  to  the  attainment  .of  the 
object  in  view,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  mere  appointment  of  a  good 
general  should  be  of  much  avail. 

LordWilliam  Bentinck, however, 
was  resolved  not  to  be  inactive  ; 
and  his  first  enterprise  was  against 
Tarragona,  that  place  from  which 
sir  John  Murray  had  fled.  On  the 
2d  of  August  his  lordship  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tarragona, 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  Spanish 
division  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  del  Parque.  According  to 
the  plan  he  had  formed,  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  river  Paya,  about  two  leagues 
beyond  Tarragona,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  siege  of  that  place 
if  he  had  found  it  advisable  to  un¬ 
dertake  its  reduction.  When  how¬ 
ever  he  came  to  reconnoitre  the 
country,  it  was  found  that  the  river, 
on  which  he  intended  to  have  taken 
up  his  position,  presented  no  place 
proper  for  that  purpose.  Under  these 
circumstances,  his  lordship  next 


thought  of  pushing  on  to  the  Llo- 
bregat,  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
sea  about  four  miles  from  Barce¬ 
lona  :  this  plan  seems  to  have  en¬ 
tered  his  thoughts,  from  the  hope 
that,  if  he  could  occupy  the  ridge 
of  hills  which  overhang  this  river,  he 
might  have  fallen  separately  on  the 
advanced  division  of  the  French 
army  which  was  posted  at  Villa 
Franca,  before  it  could  be  joined 
by  the  main  body  from  Barcelona. 
As  this  attempt  however  was  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous,  and  indeed 
could  not,  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  be  carried  into  execution 
unless  his  own  army  was  reinforced, 
he  determined  to  await  the  ex¬ 
pected  and  promised  junction  of  a 
body  of  Spanish  troops  under  the 
command  of  general  Sarsfield  :  this 
general,  however,  from  some  cause 
not  explained,  was  very  dilatory  in 
his  motions  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
marshal  Suchet  concentrated  the 
whole  of  his  army  in  Villa  Franca. 
It  was  at  the  least  computation 
25,000  strong  ;  he  having  been  re¬ 
inforced  by  a  body  of  troops  under 
Decaen.  As  soon  as  Suchet  had 
taken  up  this  position,  he  resolved 
to  act  on.  the  offensive  :  his  first  at¬ 
tempt  was  to  get  at  lord  William 
Bentinck’s  army  by  the  road  along 
the  sea-coast ;  but  in  this  attempt 
he  was  completely  and  gallantly 
frustrated  by  the  fire  of  some  British 
gun-boats :  he  was  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  a  circuitous  inland 
route,  through  Vails  and  Reus,  in 
order  to  reach  Tarragona.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  watched  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  with  great 
judgement,  and  colonel  lord  Fre¬ 
deric  Bentinck  was  particularly 
employed  and  distinguished  on  this 
occasion.  He  reconnoitred  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  enemy  as  it  was  ad¬ 
vancing  on  Vails.  On  this  occasion 
a  smart  affair  took  place,  highly 

creditable 
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creditable  to  the  Brunswic  hussars  ; 
for,  though  they  were  engage's  with 
a  very  superior  number  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  came  off  victorious. 

Suchet  however  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  approaching  Tarragona ; 
and  as  his  force  was  so  much 
greater  than  that  under  lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck,  his  lordship  judged 
it  prudent  to  retire  :  he  effected  his 
retreat  in  the  best  order,  at  first  to 
about  twelve  miles  distance  from 
that  place,  and  subsequently  about 
nine  miles  further  to  Hospitalet. 
Lord  Wellington,  in  his  official 
dispatch  to  ministers,  decidedly  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  lord  William 
Bentinck  had  acted  very  properly  in 
retiring  from  Tarragona:  and 
Suchet  himself  seems  to  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  result  of  his 
advance;  for, after  having  blown  up 
the  works  of  that  place,  he  fell 
back  to  the  point  from  which  he 
had  set  out ;  thus  abandoning  a 
considerable  portion  of  Catalonia  to 
the  allies. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred 
ih  this  part  of  Spain  from  this  time 
till  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  lord  William  Bentinck  again 
advanced,  and  pushed  his  troops  on 
all  sides  to  the  very  posts  of  Bar¬ 
celona.  Suchet,  determined  to  re¬ 
pel  them,  came  on  with  a  very 
large  force;  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  allied  army  consisted  of 
three  Spanish  regiments  and  a- 
bout  eleven  hundred  Germans, 
Calabrians,  and  Portuguese.  For 
several  hours  they  made  a  most 
gallant  and  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  greatest  part  of  Suchet* s 
army  ;  but  being  overpowered  by 
the  numbers  opposed  to  them,  they 
were  at  last  forced  to  give  way  :  in 
their  retreat  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  two  field- 
pieces  and  two  mountain-guns.  In 
consequence  of  this  advance  of  the 


enemy,  lord  William  Bentinck 
judged  it  advisable  to  retire  again 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarra¬ 
gona.  While  he  was  in  the  act  of 
retiring,  the  French,  with  their  su¬ 
perior  cavalry,  made  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  harass  and  throw  his 
troops  into  disorder:  but  all  their 
attempts  were  fruitless,  principally 
in  consequence  of  the  gallant 
charges  made  by  the  20th  light 
dragoons  and  the  hussars  of  the 
king’s  German  legion.  The  enemy, 
perceiving  that  he  could  make  no 
impression, retreated  behind  theriver 
Llobregat.  Soon  after  this  affair, 
circumstances  rendering  it  expedient 
that  his  lordship  should  return  to 
Sicily,  the  command  of  the  allied 
army  devolved  upon  general  Clin¬ 
ton. 

Suchet,  in  his  official  account  of 
this  affair,  magnified  it  into  the 
greatness  and  splendour  of  a  vic¬ 
tory  :  according  to  him,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  allied  army  was  en¬ 
gaged;  and  their  defeat  was  signal 
and  decisive.  But  at  this  time  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  present 
the  French  people  with  something 
that  looked  like  victory  in  the  bul¬ 
letins  from  the  peninsula :  re¬ 
specting  the  operations  and  defeat 
of  Soult,  the  French  government 
were  most  profoundly  silent  5 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  silence  only  gave  room  for 
suspicions  and  apprehensions  even 
more  gloomy  than  the  actual  state 
of  affairs.  As  therefore  the  French 
government  could  not  publish 
any  bulletins  respecting  Soult’s 
army  ;  and  as  at  this  time  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  grand  army  under 
Bonaparte  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many  presented  nothing  satisfac¬ 
tory,  Suchet  was  probably  directed 
to  make  up  as  favourable  a  report  as 
he  possibly  could.  It  is  however 
to  be  lamented,  that  while  every 
U  4  thing 
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thing  else  was  going  on  well  for  the 
causeof  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
of  Britain  ;  while  lord  Wellington 
was  victoriously  driving  the  enemy 
beyond  the  western  Pyrenees  ;  and 
while  the  allies  in  Germany  were 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  his 
lordship’s  successes  to  perseverance 
and  glorious  efforts,— -we  could  not 
appeal  to  the  operations  of  our 
army  in  the  north-east  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  with  any  satisfaction  or  con¬ 
fidence.  As  nothing  further  was 
done  in  this  part  of  Spain,  let  us 
turn  our  thoughts  and  attention  to 
the  operations  and  movements  of 
lord  Wellington’s  army. 

After  the  defeat  of  Soult  in  his 
attempt  to  relieve  St.  Sebastian, 
the  British  army  took  up  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  one  side  of  the  small  river 
Bidassoa,  which  divides  France 
from  Spain  ;  while  the  French  ar¬ 
my  occupied  the  other  side  of  the 
river :  detached  posts  of  the  latter 
occupied  the  right  bank  from  the 
mouth  to  the  pass  of  Vera,  and  a 
mountain  at  the  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles.  The  French  had 
rendered  their  positions  extremely 
formidable  by  field-works  skilfully 
contrived  and  well  furnished  with 
artillery.  There  wTould  not  how¬ 
ever  have  been  much  difficulty  in 
attacking  them,  had  the  celebrated 
■wooden  bridge,  over  which  the 
high  road  formerly  passed,  been 
still  in  existence  ;  but  it  had  been 
for  some  time  broken  dqwn.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  for  the 
British  army  to  cross  the  river  by 
the  fords ;  and  in  order  to  render 
their  operations  successful,  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  it  at  various 
points  at  the  same  time,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
his  entrenchments. 

At  Andaye  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  the  French  had  their 
principal  position :  the  fortifications 


of  this  place  were  tolerably  strong, 
and  there  were  entrenchments  both 
above  and  below  it.  Against  this 
position  sir  Thomas  Graham,  with 
the  1st  and  5th  British  divisions, 
and  the  1st  Portuguese  ’  brigade, 
was  directed  to  proceed  :  his  corps 
crossed  the  river  in  four  columns. 
At  the  same  time,  a  little  higher  up, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  fourth 
Spanish  army,  under  the  command 
of  don  Manuel  Frevre,  crossed  in 
three  columns,  in  order  to  carry 
the  entrenchments  on  the  Montague 
Verte,  and  on  the  heights  of  Man- 
dal.  Both  these  divisions  perform¬ 
ed  their  duty  in  the  most  exem¬ 
plary  and  successful  manner :  the. 
British  and  Portuguese  took  seven 
pieces  of  cannon  in  the  redoubts 
which  they  carried  ;  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  one  piece  of  cannon  in  the  re¬ 
doubt  carried  by  them.  There 
seems  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
have  been  between  the  Spaniards 
and  British  and  Portuguese  a  great 
degree  of  emulation  ;  the  one  vying 
with  the  other  in  steadiness,  gallan¬ 
try,  and  perseverance  ;  so  that  the 
enemy  had  no  chance  of  standing 
against  either  of  them. 

These  operations  took  place  in 
the  extreme  left  of  the  allied  army  ; 
and,  while  they  were  going  on, 
other  bodies  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  Bidassoa  higher  up.  The 
French  entrenchments  at  the  pass  of 
Vera  were  attacked  by  the  British 
light  division  under  the  command 
of  baron  Alien,  supported  by  the 
Spanish  division  of  brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  Longa  ;  .while  the  entrench¬ 
ments  on  the  mountain  of  La  Rhone 
were  attacked  by  the  Andalusian 
army  of  reserve  under  the  command 
ofgeneral  Giron.  Here,  also, both  the 
British  and  Spaniards  behaved  ad* 
mirably;  the  light  division  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  and  carried  every 
thing  before  them,  taking  upwards 
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of  four  hundred  prisoners  and  three 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  heights  on 
which  that  part  of  the  enemy  were 
posted,  and  against  which  the  Anda¬ 
lusian  army  advanced,  were  very 
steep  and  difficult  of  access  :  never¬ 
theless  they  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  themselves  on  the  same  ridge 
with  the  enemy,  and  were  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  utter  inaccessibility 
of  one  rock  from  dislodging  them 
entirely  before  night- fall  of  the  7th. 
As  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  future  operations  of  the  army 
to  dislodge  them  entirely  from  this 
rock,  every  effort  was  made  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  they  were  favoured 
by  the  intervention  of  a  thick  fog  ; 
and  till  that  cleared  away  no  attack 
could  be  made  upon  them  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  As  soon  as  it 
did  clear  away,  lord  Wellington 
himself  reconnoitred  the  rock  ;  and 
observing  that  on  the  right  side  it 
appeared  to  be  in  a  small  degree  ac¬ 
cessible,  he  directed  an  attack  to  be 
made  in  this  quarter.  As  the  An-  . 
dalusians  had  had  the  honour  and 
glory  of  driving  the  enemy  from 
every  part  of  the  heights  but  this, 
his  lordship  resolved  that  they 
should  possess  a  still  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  distinguishing  themselves: 
they  were  therefore  ordered  to  at¬ 
tack  this  formidable  position  ;  and 
this  order  they  instantly  obeyed 
with  the  utmost  alacrity,  storming 
the  entrenchment  in  a  most  gallant 
Style.  As  by  this  operation  the 
French  camp  at  Sarre  was  entirely 
exposed,  they  were  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  abandoning. all  the  other 
works  which  covered  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  night  the  camp  itself. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  nearly  1,600  men;  that 
pf  the  enemy  was  much  greater. 

In  this  affair  the  Spaniards,  and 
especially  the  army  of  Andalusia, 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  lord  Wellington?  in  his 
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official  dispatches,  the  most  marked 
approbation  ;  and  indeed,  both  on 
this  occasion  and  on  others  where 
the  Spanish  troops  were  entirely 
under  his  lordship’s  command,  and 
where  moreover  they  were  mixed 
with  the  British,  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  by  no  means  deficient  in  dis¬ 
cipline,  skill,  or  valour.  What 
then  might  they  not  have  done- 
how  much  more  might  they  not 
have  contributed  towards  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  their  country  than  they  ac¬ 
tually  did — had  their  government 
been  wise  and  patriotic  enough  to 
have  placed  them  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  completely  and  re¬ 
gularly  under  the  direction  and 
command  of  British  officers  ! 

The  result  of  this  attack  on  the 
positions  of  the  enemy  was  to  fix 
the  British  head-quarters  securely 
and  permanently  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  France:  what  a  subject  for 
reflection,  and  how  proud  a  day  for 
England  !  That  country  invaded, 
which,  not  eighteen  months  before, 
had  given  the  law  to  nearly  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe ;  and 
invaded  too  by  troops  belonging  to 
a  nation  who  hitherto,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  naval  tri¬ 
umphs,  had  not  greatly  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  by  land  !  Bonaparte 
had  threatened  to  drive  our  army- 
in  the  peninsula  into  the  sea  ;  and 
that  army  was  now  driving  his  best 
troops  and  most  experienced  gene¬ 
ral  to  seek  refuge  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  France S 

Pampeluna  still  held  out,  but  it 
was  destined  soon  to  fall ;  and  lord 
Wellington,  with  a  delicate  and 
laudable  attention  to  national  feel¬ 
ing,  delegated  to  a  Spanish  general 
the  command  of  the  blockade,  and 
the  authority  to  conclude  a  capitu¬ 
lation  :  and  don  Carlos  d’Espana 
showed  himself  fully  worthy  of  this 
confidence  and  honour.  The  ene¬ 
my  made  several  sorties?  but  in  all 
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of  them  they  were  repulsed  with 
very  considerable  loss.  A  circum¬ 
stance  is  mentioned  by  his  lordship 
very  honourable  to  the  gallantry 
and  patriotism  of  don  Carlos  d’Es- 
pana  :  in  repulsing  one  of  the  sorties 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wound¬ 
ed  ;  yet  anxious  to  see  his  country*? 
standard  planted  op  a  fortress  so 
basely  stolen  from  her,  he  hastened 
to  report  himself  able  to  discharge 
his  duty,  and  was  accordingly  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  command  by  lord 
Wellington.  The  garrison,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ill  success  of  all 
their  sorties,  and  the  conviction 
they  must  have  felt  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  relief  or  reinforce¬ 
ment,  continued  to  hold  out  till  the 
26th  of  October,  when  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  capitulate  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  march 
into  France  with  six  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  These  terms  being  perempto¬ 
rily  refused,  they  then  proposed  to 
capitulate,  and  engage  not  to  serve 
against  the  allies  for  the  space  of  a 
year :  when  this  condition  also  was 
rejected,  they  declared  that  they 
would  never  submit  to  be  made  pri¬ 
soners  of  war.  In  the  short  space 
©f  five  days,  however,  they  altered 
their  tone  and  determination,  and 
consented  to  be  marched  to  the  port 
of  Passages  as  prisoners  of  war. 

As  soon  as  lord  Wellington  had 
succeeded  in  completely  freeing  this 
part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  enemy,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  fortifying  of  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  most  important 
of  them  were  rendered  nearly  as 
strong  and  unassailable  as  the  cele¬ 
brated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  If, 
therefore,  the  Spaniards  are  true  to 
themselves ;  if  they  are  not  most 
grossly  and  culpably  negligent ;  if 
they  are  at  all  worthy  of  the  libera¬ 
tion  and  national  independence 
which  has  been  wrought  out  for 


them  by  British  valour  and  British 
blood,  they  must  be  for  ever  safe 
from  the  invasion  of  the  French. 
Lord  Wellington  has  taught  them 
that  the  French  may  be  beaten ;  he 
has  even  enabled  them  to  beat  them 
themselves  ;  he  has  driven  the  ene¬ 
my  beyond  the  natural  boundaries 
of  their  country  ;  and  these  bound¬ 
aries,  strong  by  nature,  he  has  ren- 
dered  still  more  so  by  art.  The 
Spanish  nation,  therefore,  secure 
from  foreign  tyranny,  may,  if  they 
are  so  disposed,  have  sufficient  lei¬ 
sure  and  opportunity  to  bring  back 
their  character  to  what  it  was  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  may  again  resume  their 
proper  and  just  place  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will  act  in  this  manner. 

Lord  Wellington  was  not  content 
with  driving  the  enemy  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  and  with  establishing  his 
head-quarters  within  the  boundaries 
of  France  ;  he  resolved  to  advance 
further  :  indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  season  of  the  year 
rendered  a  movement  further  into 
France  absolutely  necessary  ;  for  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  an  army 
could  not  possibly  exist  during  the 
winter.  But  Soult,  not  dispirited 
by  his  defeats  and  losses,  and,where- 
ever  he  was,  still  displaying  the 
first-rate  military  talents,  had  taken 
up  a  position  naturally  very  strong  ; 
and  this  he  had  fortified,  particular¬ 
ly  on  his  right,  in  such  a  manner 
that  lord  Wellington  did  not  deem 
it  expedient  to  attack  it  in  front  ; 
and  his  plan  of  attacking  it  he  had 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to 
carry  into  execution  till  the  fall  of 
Pampeluna. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  right 
of  his  army  was  disengaged  from 
covering  the  blockade  of  that  place, 
he  commenced  his  movements  for 
the  attack  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
state  of  the  roads,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  heavy  rains,  obliged 
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him  to  defer  his  ultimate  operations 
longer  than  he  intended.  On  the 
10th  of  November,  however,  the 
attack  was  practicable  ;  the  object 
of  it  to  force  the  centre  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  to  establish  the  British  ar¬ 
my  in  the  rear  of  their  right  wing  : 
the  attack  was  made  in  columns 
of  divisions,  each  led  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  officer  commanding  it,  and 
each  forming  its  own  reserve.  On 
the  right  the  second  division  moved, 
under  lieutenant-general  Stewart ; 
and  the  sixth  division,  under  ge¬ 
neral  Clinton,  along  with  some 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops,  at¬ 
tacked  the  positions  of  the  French 
behind  Anhoue.  The  fourth  divi¬ 
sion,  under  the  command  of  gene¬ 
ral  Cole,  attacked  the  redoubts  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Sarre,  and 
the  heights  behind  it ;  in  the  attack 
they  were  supported  by  the  army 
of  reserve  of  Andalusia.  The  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  enemy  on  La  Rhune 
were  attacked  and  carried  by  the 
light  division  and  general  Longa's- 
Spanish  division  ;  and  these  troops, 
as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded,  co¬ 
operated  with  the  right  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  in  the  attack  of  the  heights  be¬ 
hind  Sarre. 

The  attack  began  at  break  of 
day ;  and  general  Cole  having  com¬ 
pelled  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the 
redoubts  on  their  right,  in  the  front 
of  Sarre ;  and  the  redoubt  in  the 
front  of  the  left  of  the  village  having 
been  also  evacuated  ;  general  Cole 
took  possession  of  the  village,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  turned  on  its 
left  by  the  third  division.  The  ene¬ 
my's  positions  on  La  Rhune  being 
also  carried,  the  whole  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  attacking  army  co-operated  in 
the  attack  on  the  enemy's  main  po¬ 
sition  behind  the  village  :  this  at¬ 
tack  was  so  well  concerted,  and 
carried  on  in  all  its  parts  with  so 
much  skill  and  bravery,  that  the 
enemy  were  obliged  to  abandon 


their  strong  positions,  which  they 
had  fortified  with  so  much  skill  and 
labour.  By  a  few  other  judicious 
movements  and  operations  lord 
Wellington  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  army  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s 
right,  which  our  readers  will  recol¬ 
lect  was  the  principal  object  he  had 
in  view  in  making  this  attack.  The 
day  however  was  now  too  far  spent 
to  make  any  further  movement. 
The  next  day  the  enerny  manifested 
a  disposition  to  retire  without  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  again  attacked  ;  and  in 
the  night  of  the  11th  they  retreated 
into  an  entrenched  camp  which  they 
had  formed  in  front  of  Bayonne. 

In  the  whole  of  this  attack,  which 
required  a  series  of  combined  move¬ 
ments  and  operations,  the  military 
skill  of  lord  Wellington  is  eminently 
conspicuous  ;  nor  are  the  discipline, 
the  steadiness,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  soldiers,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
and  British,  less  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Many  people  were  apprehen¬ 
sive,  when  his  lordship  was  first  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  in  the  peninsula,  that  he 
would  be  rash  ;  and  that  his  love 
of  glory  and  his  spirit  of  enterprise 
would  induce  him  to  be  lavish  of 
the  blood  of  his  soldiers.  Neither  of 
these  anticipated  evils  has  taken 
place  ;  there  is  no  rashness  about 
him ;  and  the  event  which  we  have 
just  recorded,  as  well  as  many 
other  operations  of  the  peninsular 
war,  fully  prove  that,  wherever 
skill  can  be  brought  into  action  so 
as  to  save  the  lives  of  his  men,  lord 
Wellington  always  prefers  it  to  a 
downright  attack  carried  through 
by  numbers  or  hard  fighting. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Vittoria,  at  least  as  soon 
as  Soult  assumed  the  command 
in  consequence  of  that  defeat,  they 
formed  an  entrenched  camp  close 
under  Bayonne,  extending  semicir¬ 
cular!/  on  the  south  side  of  the 

Adour, 
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Adour,  above  and  below  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Nive.  Bayonne 
is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  (it  is 
said,  in  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
Vauban  who  fortified  it,  one  of  his 
most  scientific  and  perfect  works,) 
lying  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Adour,  near  the  point  where  the 
Nive  falls  into  that  river  from  the 
south.  While  lord  Wellington 
continued  on  the  side  of  the  Nive 
next  the  Pyrenees,  supplies  of  all 
sorts  were  brought  down  the  Adour 
to  Bayonne  ;  and  as  the  entrenched 
camp  was  uncommonly  strong, 
and  bade  defiance  to  ail  attacks, 
his  lordship  could  not  expect  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  it  by  main 
force  :  it  therefore  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  the  Nive,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  supplies  that  were 
brought  down  the  Adour  to  Bay¬ 
onne.  This  movement  was  also 
expedient  from  another  considera¬ 
tion  ;  for  though,  by  the  last  de¬ 
feat  of  Soult,  and  consequent  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  British  army,  they 
had  got  beyond  the  excessive  cold 
of  the  Pyrenees,  yet  being  still  at 
the  bottom  of  those  mountains, 
they  were  obliged  to  encamp  in  a 
very  morst  and  unhealthy  situation, 
and  were  also  cramped  for  want  of 
room. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  roads  per¬ 
mitted  lord  Wellington  to  collect 
the  materials  necessary  for  throw¬ 
ing  bridges  over  the  Nive,  he  re- 
sofved  to  pass  that  river :  this  did 
not  occur  till  the  8th  of  December. 
He  then  gave  orders  for  the  right 
of  the  army,  under  the  command 
Of  general  Hill,  to  pass  on  the  9th 
at  one  place,  while  the  6th  division 
under  general  Clinton  passed  at 
another°  place  :  both  these  opera¬ 
tion^  succeeded  completely  ;  and 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  retired 
towards  Bayonne.  His  lordship 


had  now  an  opportunity  of  recon¬ 
noitring  their  entrenched  camp 
more  closely :  he  found  it  to  be 
under  the  fire  of  that  city  ;  the  right 
resting  on  the  Adour,  and  the  front 
covered  by  a  morass  formed  by  a 
rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Adour. 
The  right  of  the  centre  of  the  en¬ 
trenched  camp  rested  on  the  same 
morass,  and  the  left  on  the  river 
Nive :  the  left  was  between  the 
Adour  and  the  Nive.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  lord  Wellington’s  having 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Nive,  he 
nearly  inclosed  the  French  camp, 
commanded  the  navigation  of  the 
Adour,  and  had  it  always  in  his 
power  to  throw  detachments  across 
that  river,  above  the  city,  either  for 
the  purposeof  intercepting  convoys, 
or  even  of  bombarding  the  town, 
or  storming  the  works  to  the  north 
of  Bayonne. 

It  is  evident  from  this  account 
of  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
armies,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Nive  by  the  British,  that  Soult 
could  not  safely  continue  in  his  en¬ 
trenched  camp  while  our  army 
was  between  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour :  he  therefore  resolved  to 
attempt  to  drive  us  back  to  our 
former  position :  for  this  purpose 
he  assembled  his  troops  in  consi¬ 
derable  force  on  a  range  of  heights 
which  run  parallel  with  the  Adour, 
keeping  the  village  of  Ville  Franche 
on  their  right.  This  village  lord 
Wellington  ordered  to  be  attacked, 
and  it  was  carried  in  a  very  gallant 
style  by  a  Portuguese  regiment 
(the  9th  cacadores)  and  the  British 
light  infantry  battalions  of  the  6th 
division :  as  soon  as  they  gained 
possession  of  the  village,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  heights, 
which  they  also  carried  in  the  same 
gallant  style.  It  was  lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  intention  to  have  pushed 
these  advantages  still  further ;  hut 
he  was  not  able  to  proceed,  in  con¬ 
sequence 
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sequence  of  the  roads  being  ren¬ 
dered  that  day  almost  impassable 
by  the  heavy  and  continued  rains. 
The  next  day,  however,  when  ge¬ 
neral  Hill  was  preparing  to  ad¬ 
vance,  he  found  that  the  enemy 
had  retired,  and  he  accordingly 
took  up  the  position  which  it  was 
intended  he  should  have  occupied 
the  preceding  day  :  the  right  of  his 
division  was  towards  the  Adour, 
and  his  left  at  Ville  Tranche,  while 
he  communicated  with  the  centre 
of  the  army,  under  general  Beres- 
ford,  by  a  bridge  laid  ever  the  Nive. 

The  situation  of  Soult  was  now 
rendered  still  more  critical ;  he 
therefore  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  moved  out  of  his  entrenched 
camp  with  his  whole  army,  with 
the  exception  of  that  division  that 
was  posted  opposite  sir  Rowland 
Hill.  After  driving  in  the  picquets, 
he  made  a  most  desperate  attack 
on  thepostsof  the  light  division,  and 
on  the  advanced  posts  of  sir  John 
Hope’s  corps,  on  the  high  road 
from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
The  brunt  of  this  attack  fell  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  1st  Portuguese  bri¬ 
gade,  and  on  a  brigade  of  the  5th 
division  which  advanced  to  their 
support  ;  both  of  which  behaved 
most  admirably ;  repulsing  the 
enemy,  and  taking  about  500  pri¬ 
soners.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  attack  was  to  oblige  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  to  draw  in  his  right,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  support  the  di¬ 
visions  which  were  attacked  :  but 
as  these  divisions,  though  very  in¬ 
ferior  in  force  to  the  assailants, 
succeeded  in  repulsing  them,  the 
enemy  were  disappointed  in  their 
object.  After  this  action  was  over, 
two  regiments,  one  Dutch  and  the 
other  German,  came  over  to  the 
British. 

The  enemy,  though  repulsed, 
still  continued  in  considerable  force 
in  front  of  the  British  posts,  on  the 
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ground  from  which  they  had  driven 
the  picquets :  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  however,  most  of  them  re¬ 
tired,  except  those  who  occupied 
the  ridge  on  which  the  picquets  of 
the  light  division  had  stood.  But 
though  they  had  thus  changed  their 
position,  they  were  still  in  front  oF 
the  left  of  the  British  army ;  and 
lord  Wellington  entertained  no 
doubt  that  on  the  following  day 
the  attack  would  be  renewed. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  the  attack  recommenced, 
with  the  same  want  of  success  :  it 
continued  however  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  enemy  retired 
entirely  within  their  entrenched 
camp.  Hitherto  all  their  attempts 
had  been  against  the  left  and  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  British  army  ;  but  in  the 
night  of  the  12th  having  passed  a 
large  force  through  Bayonne,  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  they  made 
a  most  desperate  attack  on  general 
Hill’s  positions.  This  lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  with  his  accustomed  pene¬ 
tration,  had  anticipated  and  prepa¬ 
red  against,  having  requested  mar¬ 
shal  Beresford  to  reinforce  general 
Hill  with  the  6th  division.  Before 
however  this  reinforcement  came 
up,  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  general  Hill  had  repulsed  die 
enemy  with  very  considerable  loss: 
in  this  repulse  the  Portuguese  had 
their  share  of  glory,  the  principal 
attack  having  been  made  where 
they  were  posted,  along  with  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  British  infantry.  The  ene¬ 
my  being  thus  beaten  at  all  points, 
and  having  lost  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  obliged  to  retire  wTith- 
in  their  entrenchments.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  obstinate  nature  of 
these  attacks,  our  loss  was  very  se¬ 
vere,  amounting  to  about  4000 
men,  killed  and  wounded. 

The  intelligence  of  this  defeat  of 
the  French  was  at  first  received  in 
this  country  with  mixed  sensations ; 

for 
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for  many  people  were  disposed  to 
think,  if  Soult  should  repeat  his 
attacks,  even  though  he  were  re¬ 
pulsed  in  all  of  them  as  completely 
as  he  had  been  in  this,  that  we  could 
not,  sustain  the  loss  which  they 
must  occasion  :  it  was  moreover 
urged,  that  the  enemy  could  much 
more  easily  and  speedily  repair  his 
losses  than  we  could  possibly  do. 
But  a  very  short  time  proved  how 
ill-founded  all  these  forebodings  of 
misfortune  were  j  for  Souk,  after 
making  another  comparatively  fee¬ 
ble  attempt  to  drive  our  army  be¬ 
hind  the  Nive,  in  which  he  failed, 
found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  his  entrenched  camp  be¬ 
fore  Bayonne,  and  of  retreating  fur¬ 
ther  into  France  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  Indeed,  from  what  we 
have  already  stated,  it  is  evident 
that  while  we  commanded  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Adour,  and  had  it 
in  our  power  to  cut  off  his  supplies, 
his  continuance  in  his  entrenched 
camp  was  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
Thus  lord  Wellington,  by  a  simple 
movement  in  advance,  not  only 
brought  his  own  army  into  more 
wholesome  quarters,  and  gave  them 
the  command  of  a  wider  range  of 
country,  but  also  rendered  the  en¬ 
trenched  camp  of  the  enemy,  on 
which  they  had  expended  so  much 
time  and  labour,  not  only  of  no  use 
to  them,  but  a  situation  of  great 
hazard. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close 
our  narrative  of  the  peninsular 
campaign  of  1813,  and,  we  trust, 
of  the  peninsular  war  altogether ; 
for  though  Suchet  still  lingers  in 
the  north-east  of  Spain,  and  though 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter  still  are 
in  possession  of  some  strong  places, 
the  contest  in  the  peninsula  may, 
we  think,  be  justly  regarded  as  at 
an  end  :  and  we  must  again  recall 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
(if  they  indeed,  in  reading  the  events 


of  the  peninsular  war,  ever  permit 
the  consideration  to  be  absent  from 
their  thoughts,)  that  the  liberation 
of  this  fair  and  interesting  portion 
of  Europe  has  been  wrought  out 
by  British  perseverance  and  British 
valour ;  and  most  especially  by  the 
perse.verance  and  valour  of  that 
man,  who  undertook  the  mighty 
task  when  the  military  talents  of 
France  were  thought  to  be  une¬ 
qualled  ;  when  her  military  strength 
was  greater  than  any  the  European 
world  had  ever  previously  seen  ; 
and  when  the  Spanish  government, 
and  even  the  Spanish  people,  were 
inadequate  to  their  own  liberation. 
Let  us  look  back  to  the  fatal  retreat 
of  sir  John  Moore  ;  to  the  congra¬ 
tulations  which  we  interchanged 
with  each  other,  when  his  army 
escaped  at  Corunna ;  or  even  let 
us  look  back  to  the  period  when 
the  victory  of  Talavera  brought 
only  barren  renown  ;  and  contrast 
our  feelings  and  hopes  then,  with 
our  feelings,  and  our  certainty  (for 
hope  has  given  place  to  certainty) 
at  the  present  moment.  Much 
British  blood  and  much  British 
treasure,  indeed,  have  been  the  cost 
of  the  liberation  of  the  peninsula  5 
but  how  lowly  are  these  esteemed 
by  the  man  of  benevolence,  by  the 
really  wise  man,  who  wishes  to  trea¬ 
sure  up  for  himself  and  others  a  hap¬ 
piness  which  the  world  cannot  touch, 
in  comparison  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  saved  a  fellow-creature 
from  destruction  !  And  cannot  we, 
as  a  nation,  enjoy  the  same  satis¬ 
faction  from  what  we  have  done  ift 
the  peninsula  ?  Cannot  we  reflect 
with  pleasure  on  the  idea,  that  by 
Britain  has  this  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  been  rescued  from  oppression, 
and  restored  to  national  independ¬ 
ence  ?  And  as  all  the  best  energies 
of  the  mind,  in  individuals,  are 
roused  and  perfected  by  the  exer¬ 
tion  and  duties  of  active  benevo¬ 
lence  5 
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fence;  So  In  this  great  work,  which 
we  have  effected,  our  national  ener¬ 
gies  must  be  rendered  more  pow* 
erf ul  and  useful  both  to  ourselves 
and  others ;  while  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  experience  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  those  whom  we  have  de¬ 
livered  from  oppression. 

A  retrospect  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  peninsula 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  especially  if  they-  are  viewed 
in  connection  with  those  which 
have  occurred  in  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  last  two  years, 


must  convey  to  a  candid  and  inqui¬ 
sitive  mind  ample  means  of  politi¬ 
cal  wisdom.  How  many  predic¬ 
tions  have  been  proved  false,  even 
during  the  shorter  of  these  two  pe¬ 
riods  !  and  by  what  simple  but 
astonishing  and  unexpected  means 
has  the  power  of  Bonaparte  been 
annihilated  !  That  power,  which 
every  where  else  was  irresistible, 
was  unequal  to  the  subjugation  of 
one  of  the  most  degraded  and  least 
warlike  nations  in  Europe,  and  met 
its  death-blow  among  the  half-civi¬ 
lized  tribes  of  Muscovy* 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Rtmarh  on  the  Russian  Campaign  of\S\ 2,-^— unfounded  Opinion  that  the  Dis - 
asters  of  Bonaparte  were  owing  either  solely  to  the  Opposition  of  the  Russians , 
and  the  Rigour  cf  the  Climate ,  or  solely  to  the  Mistakes  and  Obstinacy  of 
Bonaparte — both  these  Classes  of  Causes  operated  to  his  Discomfiture — they 
ought  therefore  to  be  considered  conjointly —  View)  of  the  frst  Class  of  Causes 
dependent  on  Russia  frst ,  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian  Army  ;  the  Cossacks 
— in  the  second  place,  the  Character  of  the  Russian  Generals  and  Officers — 
Bonaparte ,  by  making  IVar  on  the  Commerce  of  Russia ,  mads  IVar  against 
their  Interests — in  the  third  place ,  the  Plan  of  the  Campaign  adopted  by  the 
Russian  Government — in  the  fourth  place ,  the  Character  of  the  Russian 
Peasantry — their  Conduct  contrasted  with  that  of  the  German  Peasantry ,  in 
the  former  French  IV ars — ■  in  the  fifth  place ,  the  Character  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander — lastly ,  the  Nature  of  the  Country  and  Climate — all  these  Causes 
strengthened  by  the  Obstinacy  of  Bonaparte. 


FROM  the  consideration  of  the 
glorious  and  decisive  events 
which  occurred  in  the  peninsula 
during  the  year  1813,  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  still  more  glorious 
operations  of  the  allies  in  Germany. 
Before  however  we  proceed  to  de¬ 
tail  these,  it  may  be  proper,  as  it 
certainly  will  be  interesting  and 
instructive,  to  examine  briefly  and 
rapidly  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Bonaparte  in  his 
Russian  campaign  of  1812.  It 
scarcely  ever  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  historian  or  annalist  to  nar¬ 
rate  such  disasters ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  these  disasters  befel 


a  man  who,  from  a  low'  station  in 
society,  had  raised  himself  to  the 
very  summit  of  power,  to  an  extent 
of  dominion  and  influence  never 
before  witnessed  in  Europe;  that 
this  man,  for  the  purpose  of  a  mad, 
bloody  and  desperate  ambition,  had 
trampled  on  all  the  laws  and  usages 
of  justice  and  civilised  society  ;  and 
that  he  considered  himself,  and  call¬ 
ed  upon  the  world  to  acknowledge: 
and  fear  him,  as  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  fate,  as  something 
more  than  mortal :  when  we  more¬ 
over  reflect  on  the  peculiar  interest 
which  this  country  felt  in  all  that 
befel  him,  since  against  this  coun¬ 
try 
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try  was  his  most  implacable  and 
deadly  hatred  directed  ;  and  from 
that  hatred,  as  we  have  observed 
on  a  former  occasion,  his  ruin  indi¬ 
rectly  originated  :  when  we  take 
all  these  things  into  our  account, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  we  can¬ 
not  examine  too  closely,  or  scruti¬ 
nize  too  minutely,  the  causes  of  his 
failure  in  the  Russian  campaign. 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  causes 
may  be  classed  under  two  general 
heads :  in  the  first  place,  those 
which  proceeded  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  which  he  invaded, 
and  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  those  which  originated  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  inva¬ 
der.  Unless  we  take  into  our  account 
the  operation  of  both  these  classes 
of  causes ;  and  view  them,  not  only 
as  operating  distinctly  and  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  also  as  acting  together, 
and  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  effect,  we  cannot  satis¬ 
factorily  and  philosophically  ex¬ 
plain  the  real  cause  of  Bonaparte’s 
disasters.  We  are  well  aware  that 
many  persons  are  disposed  to  at¬ 
tribute  these  disasters  solely  and 
exclusively  to  the  policy  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  to  overlook,  or  consider  as 
of  no  account  or  influence,  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  Bonaparte  :  but 
this  view  is  extremely  partial ;  and 
if  examined  closely,  it  will  be  found 
neither  supported  by  facts,  nor  ca¬ 
pable  of  explaining  what  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
ascribe  all  the  disasters  of  Bonaparte 
to  the  madness  of  his  ambition  and 
obstinacy ;  and  overlook  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  at  first  produced, 
in  the  Russian  campaign,  this  mad 
obstinacy,  and  afterwards  over¬ 
whelmed  him  in  ruin.  We  must, 
therefore,  separate  these  two  classes 
of  causes,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
ascribing  to  either  of  them  the 
whole  of  the-  disasters  which  befel 


Bonaparte,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  dieir  respective  operation 
distinctly,  and  afterwards  their  con¬ 
joint  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  constitution 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
fate  of  Bonaparte.  The  Russians, 
no  doubt,  when  compared  with 
most  of  the  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  are  barbarians  5  their  notions' 
and  feelings  are  those  of  a  half-civi¬ 
lised  race  :  hut  to  this  fact,  added 
to  other  peculiarities  of  their  cha¬ 
racter,  their  fitness  for  opposing  the 
French  may  be  ascribed.  They 
are,  From  their  infancy,  most  de¬ 
voutly  attached  to  their  emperor, 
and  to  their  nobility.  Philosophers 
may  ridicule  the  idea,  or  disbelieve 
the  assertion,  that  the  common 
people  of  Russia  are  attached  to 
those  who  act  towards  them,  in  too 
many,  instances,  as  tyrants.  But 
history  is  conversant  with  ficts,  not 
with  theories  and  speculations  ;  and 
the  fact  is,  that  the  Russian  common 
people,  even  before  they  enter  the 
army,  are  most  devoutly  attached 
to  their  emperor  and  nobility.  This 
attachment  becomes  still  more 
strong  and  influencing  when  they 
enter  the  army : — they  then  re¬ 
gard  themselves,  in  a  more  special 
manner,  as  entirely  at  the  service 
of  their  sovereign  ;  and  look  upon 
it  as  the  highest  honour  which  can 
befal  them,  to  suffer  any  privation 
or  misery,  or  even  death  itself,  at 
his  command,  and  for  his  sake. 
Military  discipline,  with  the  troops 
of  most  other  nations,  is  a  habit 
acquired  late  in  life — irksome,  and 
abhorrent  to  former  habits,  and 
broken  through  whenever  it  can  be 
done  with  safety.  But  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  Russian  soldier: 
he  knows  no  habits,  he  has  no  feel¬ 
ing  or  sentiment,  incompatible  with 
the  strictest  military  discipline  :  on 
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the  contrary,  all  his  other  habits, 
feelings,  and  sentiments  work  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
end  :  all  serve  and  contribute  to 
render  him  an  excellent  soldier,  so 
far  as  strictness  of  discipline  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Knowing  no  disgrace  so 
great  as  disobedience  to  the  orders 
of  his  officers,  and  especially  to  the 
Commands  or  even  wishes  of  his 
sovereign,  he  never  stirs  from  his 
post  till  he  is  expressly  directed  so 
to  do  :  the  idea  of  flight  never  en- 
ters  his  mind.  But  his  steadiness 
it  not  merely  passive ;  endowed 
with  great  bodily  strength,  and 
with  a  robustness  of  constitution 
superior  to  every  fatigue  or  priva¬ 
tion,  he  wearies  out  his  more  skil¬ 
ful  and  experienced  opponent,  by 
whom  he  may  be  out-manoeuvred 
or  slain,  but  cannot  be  forced  to 

i.j . 

Hence  Bonaparte  never  met  with 
more  obstinate  resistance  than  he 
did  from  the  Russians  at  the  battle 
of  Eylau :  his  troops  were  weary 
with  slaughter,  but  still  they  could 
not  defeat  the  Russians ;  and  had 
the  French  emperor  been  a  man 
who  could  be  taught  mortifying  or 
disagreeable  truths  by  experience, 
after  his  first  campaign  against  the 
Russians,  on  the  borders  of  their 
own  country,  he  never  would  have 
attempted  to  conquer  them,  in  the 
very  heart  of  their  vast  empire,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  Russian  winter. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that,  as 
the  Russian  soldiers  are  so  stub¬ 
born'  in  their  military  steadiness 
and  discipline,- they  would  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  that  activity  and  enthusiasm 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  offensive  warfare. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case: 
the  very  weaknesses  of  their  cha¬ 
racter  ;  their  absolute  and  blind  de¬ 
votion  to  their  emperor  ;  the  hold 
that  their  priests  have  over  their 
1813, 


feelings  and  their  consciences,  con¬ 
tribute  to  infuse  into  them  a  large 
portion  of  enthusiasm.  And  this 
enthusiasm  was  heightened,  or  ra¬ 
ther  maddened  into  hatred,  when 
they  met  the  French  as  the  inva¬ 
ders  of  the  soil  of  their  beloved 
country  ;  as  the  destroyers  of  their 
holy  cities  ;  as  the  sacrilegious 
overthrowers  of  the  objects  of  their 
worship. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the 
Russian  armies  as  composed  solely 
of  one  class  of  men ;  but  in  con¬ 
templating  them  as  having  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  defeat  and  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte,  we  must  not  forget 
the  Cossacks,  whoformed  a  singular 
and  separate  portion  of  that  army* 
When  we  reflect  on  what  the  French 
emperor  had  achieved  at  the  head 
of  his  troops ;  on  the  character  and 
fame  of  those  troops  ;  soldiers  who 
had  scattered,  like  the  dust  before 
them,  the  warriors  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  at  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Uim  ;  we  are  astonished  that  they, 
as  well  as  their  emperor,  should 
have  trembled  at  the  approach  or 
the  very  name  of  a  Cossack.  But 
for  the  species  of  warfare  for  which 
they  were  called  from  the  banks  of 
the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  no  troops 
could  have  been  so  well  qualified; 
constantly  on  horseback ;  extremely 
rapid  in  their  movements ;  superior 
to  fatigue,  or  the  influence  of  cli¬ 
mate  or  hunger,  they  hang  on  the 
skirts  of  a  retreating  army ;  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  guard 
against  their  attacks,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conjecture  on  which  side 
they  will  be  made.  Even  in  the 
stillness  and  repose  .of  the  night, 
they  are  active  and  hostile.  Against 
such  soldiers  as  the  French  while 
marching  in  a  compact  body,  in  4 
country  possessed  of  good  roads, 
they  would  have  been,  utterly  im* 
potent  j  but  against  the  French 
X  divgst£$ 
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divested  of  their  confidence  in  their 
leader,  worn  down  with  fatigue* 
cold  and  hunger,  wandering  they 
scarcely  knew  whither,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rigours  of  a  Russian  winter, 
with  scarcely  bodily  strength  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fire  a  musket  or  wield  a 
sabre,  the  Cossacks  were  almost 
omnipotent. 

In  the  Second  place,  the  character 
of  the  Russian  generals  contributed 

<.  j 

not  a  little  to  the  defeat  of  Bona¬ 
parte  :  his  avowed  object,  in  his 
invasion  of  Russia,  was  to  compel 
the  emperor  Alexander  to  adhere 
to  the  continental  system,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  forbid  all  trade  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  England  :  but 
this  would  have  been  the  ruin  of 
the  Russian  nobility,  whose  incomes 
were  almost  exclusively  derived 
from  this  commerce.  Bonaparte 
therefore  was  making  war  upon 
them  ;  and  consequently  they  must 
have  regarded  his  invasion  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  directed  against  them.  This 
feeling  would  not  only  contribute 
to  render  them  faithful  and  steady 
to  the  cause  of  their  emperor  and 
country,  but  wotsld  also  stimulate 
them  to  put  forth  all  their  activity 
and  talents  in  the  contest.  But  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  influence  of  the 
consideration  that  the  war  was  di¬ 
rected  against  their  property,  the 
Russian  nobility  partake  with  the 
common  people  in  that  physical  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  soil  and  institutions 
of  their  country  which  excites  their 
hatred  most  strongly  against  all 
invaders.  Hence  they  were  above 
the  influence  of  Bonaparte’s  pro¬ 
mises  and  bribes :  this  was  most 
clearly  and  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Russian  nobility 
who  resided  at  Moscow.  Most  of 
those  had  chosen  this  city  as  the 
place  of  their  abode,  in  consequence 
of  their  disaffection  to  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  the  Russian  go- 
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vernment:  and  Bonaparte,  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  real  character,  thought 
that  when  he  reached  Moscow 
these  noblemen  would  readily  join 
his  standard.  But  though  they 
disliked  the  government,  they  dis¬ 
liked  those  who  invaded  their  coun¬ 
try  still  more,  and  Bonaparte  wast 
completely  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation. 

In  the  third  place,  the  plan  of 
the  campaign,  which  the  Russian 
g  overnment  laid  down,  and  accord- 
mg  to  which  they  acted  in  the  most, 
steady  and  consistent  manner,  con¬ 
tributed  very  essentially  to  the. 
overthrow  of  Bonaparte’s  hopes 
and  projects.  Their  plan  was,  on 
every  occasion  where  they  could 
oppose.  Ronaparte  with  advantage,, 
them  to  oppose  him  ;  but  never  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  bring  on  a 
general  action,  or  an  action  deci¬ 
sive  against  themselves.  Thus,  the 
further  he  advanced  the  weaker  he 
became  ;  and  after  every  engage¬ 
ment,  though  apparently  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy, 
and  actually  advanced  further  into 
their  country,  the  real  state  of  his 
affairs  was  rendered  worse  :  he  was: 
led  *  further  from  his  resources  ; 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  a  country 
utterly  incapable  of  supporting  a 
large  army,  and  more  completely 
surrounded  by  the  Russians.  We 
shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  merit  of  the  Russians  in  thus 
adhering  to  their  plan  of  retreating, 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  just  offered 
on  their  character  ;  on  their  almost 
sacred  devotion  to  their  country, 
and  especially  to  those  cities  which, 
by  their  retreat,  they  suffered  to 
fall  into  the  power  of  the  invaders. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  if  they 
had  not  adhered  to  this  system  of 
retreat ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  hazarded  a  general  and  deci¬ 
sive 
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sive  action  with  the  French,  they 
must  have  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  and 
added  another  to  the  long  list  of 
Bonaparte’s  triumphs. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  character 
of  the  Russian  peasantry  must  be 
taken  into  our  consideration  and 
account,  in  investigating  the  causes 
(so  far  as  they  depended  upon  Rus¬ 
sia)  which  contributed  to  the  defeat 
of  Bonaparte.  This  character  we 
have  partly  sketched  in  our  obser* 
vations  on  the  Russian  soldiery. 
From  attachment  to  their  soil,  from 
devotion  to  their  sovereign,  from 
the  influence  which  their  ignorance 
and  superstition  gave  the  priests 
over  their  feelings  and  conduct, 
Bonaparte  found  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  seduce  them  from  their 
allegiance.  Unlike  the  peasantry 
of  too  many  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  invaded  and  conquered, 
they  absolutely  refused  to  hold  any 
communication  with  the  enemy : 
within  a  very  few  days  after  the 
French  emperor  gained  possession 
of  Berlin  or  Vienna,  those  cities  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  they  had  not;  passed 
into  the  power  of  a  new  master, 
and  that  master  the  enemy  and 
overthrower  of  the  ancient  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  streets  were  equally 
thronged ;  trade  was  carried  on 
with  even  more  briskness  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  on  the  countenances  of 
very  few  of  the  inhabitants  could 
any  trace  be  detected  of  sorrow,  or 
indignation  at  the  fate  of  their 
country.  Flow  great  and  how. 
glorious  a  contrast  at  Moscow ! 
Notwithstanding  Bonaparte  assured 
the  people  that  if  they  would  return 
they  should  be  unmolested  and  se¬ 
cure  ;  notwithstanding  they  must 
have  known,  that  by  bringing  in 
their  different  commodities  they 
Would  have  obtained  a  very  exor¬ 
bitant  price  for  them ;  no  Russians 
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except  those  of  the  most  profligate 
character  made  their  appearance; 
and.  Moscow,  while  held  by  the 
enemy,  was  regarded  as  a  polluted 
city,  into  which  they  would  have 
shuddered  to  have  entered.  Simi¬ 
lar  were  the  feelings  and  conduct 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  country 
towns  and  villages  through  which 
the  invading  army  passed  :  instead 
of  hailing  them  as  deliverers,  or  at 
least  being  indifferent  to  their  ap¬ 
proach,  and  to  their  change  of 
masters,  and  carrying  on  their 
usual  occupations,  like  the  mis¬ 
guided  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
they  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  ;  not  reluctantly  and  par¬ 
tially,  as  if  they  merely  did  it  be¬ 
cause  they  were  commanded  so  to 
do, — but  with  such  zeal  as  if  they 
had  been  actually  going  to  take 
possession  of  their  abodes  instead 
of  quitting  them.  They  even  lent- 
a  cheerful  hand  to  the  destruction 
of  the  habitations  of  their  forefa- 
'  thers,  esteeming  their  destruction 
a  much  less  evil  than  the  occupation 
of  them  by  the  French.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  hold  forth  this  con¬ 
duct,  these  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  peasantry,  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  that  union  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  disinterested  patriotism 
which  alone  could  entitle  them  to 
the  highest  praise:  our  principal 
object  is,  without  appreciating  the 
degree  of  merit,  to  point  out  this 
conduct  of  theirs,  as  one  of  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Bonaparte. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  character  of 
theemperorhimselfmustnotbeover- 
looked  in  tracing  and  investigating 
these  causes :  we  are  well  aware  that 
Alexander  is  not  a  man  of  great  ta¬ 
lents,  orof  a  very  firm  and  determined 
mind;  and  that  by  his  want  of  talents, 
and  by  his  unsteadiness,  Bonaparte 
was  after  the  treaty  of  T  ilsit  enabled 
X  2  to" 
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to  make  him  his  dupe  and  took— 
But'  Alexander,  all  agree,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  promote  the 
good  of  his  subjects.  And  this 
anxiety,  joined  to  the  conviction 
that  their  well-being  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  if  he  any  longer  gate  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  plans  and  wishes  of 
Bonaparte,  infused  into  his  charac¬ 
ter  a  firmness  and  steadiness  which 
it  did  not  naturally  possess.  This 
disposition,  such  of  his  nobility  as 
were  more  particularly  about  him, 
and  in  his  confidence,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  confirm.  We  have 
already  mentioned  in  our  former 
volume,  that  at  one  period  of  the 
campaign  he  was  inclined  to  yield: 
but  even  this  arose  from  his  anxiety 
for  the  good  of  his  subjects  ;  he 
could  not  bear  to  learn  the  misery 
they  were  suffering;  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  immense  power  of  Bona¬ 
parte  led  him  to  apprehend  that  their 
misery  would' not  ward  off  their 
subjugation.  But  when  he  found 
that  the  invaders  were  discomfited, 
and  discomfited  too  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that,  if  their  discomfiture  were 
properly  followed  up,  it  was  certain 
they  could  never  again  assail  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  probably  that  they  might 
be  incapacitated  from  doing  any 
further  mischief  to  Europe — then 
the  zeal  and  firmness  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander  became  most  con¬ 
spicuous,,  and  most  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  country,  and  of 
Europe  at  large.  The  events  of 
the  German  campaign  of  181  o  will 
sufficiently  prove  this. 

The  last  cause  connected  with 
Russia,  that  contributed  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Bonaparte,  which  we  shall 
mention,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  climate. 
The  other  countries  of  Europe 
which  Bonaparte  had  overrun  and 
conquered  lay  comparatively  near 
France: — Russia  was  at  an  im¬ 


mense  distance :  they  contained 
within  themselves  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  and  equipment  for  a  large 
army  : — the  greater  part  of  Russia 
is  desert,  or  poorly  cultivated  ;  and 
the  roads  are  such,  even  in  the 
most  favourable  season  of  the  year, 
that  the  transport  of  provisions  and 
stores  must  be  very  slow,  difficult, 
and  precarious.  But  it  was  the 
winter  of  Russia  which  most  de¬ 
cidedly  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
the  French  army  ;  a  winter  of  such 
length  and  severity,  as  to  render 
the  country  scarcely  habitable  for 
those  who  are  prepared  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  To  an  army,  there¬ 
fore,  destitute  almost  of  clothes  and 
food,  exposed  constantly  to  a  most 
intense  frost,  marching  in  a  route 
undistinguishable  and  almost  im¬ 
passable  from  the  depth  of  the 
snow ;  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
troops  inured  to  the  climate,  and 
acquainted  with  the  country — such 
a  winter  could  not  but  prove  fatal. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises, 
From  what  cause  did  it  happen  that 
an  army  was  left  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  in  such  a  country,  and  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  ?  And  this 
naturally  leads  us  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  second  class  of  causes 
which  contributed  to  Bonaparte’s 
discomfiture, — which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  must  be  sought 
for  in  his  own  peculiar  character. 
As,  however,  in  a  former  chapter 
we  have  adverted  to  those  features 
in  his  political  and  moral  character 
vgshich  have  worked  out  his  over¬ 
throw,  we  shall  n6t  dwell  upon 
them  here  at  any  great  length. 

The  most  predominant  and  in¬ 
fluential  is  certainly  bis  obstinacy. 
Accustomed  to  see  all  his  plans  suc¬ 
ceed — all  his  predictions,  however 
extravagant,  verified  almost  to  the 
very  letter — he  could  ill  brock  dis¬ 
appointment:  he  could  not  even 
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suffer  himself  to  admit  that  he  had 
actecj.  an  imprudent  and  rash  part, 
and  preferred  perseverance  in  error 
to  the  acknowledgement  and  rec¬ 
tification  of  it.  Perhaps  the  first 
decided  symptom  of  this  obstinacy 
was  visible  in  his  attempts  to  sub¬ 
jugate  Spain  :  in  this  case,  his  fail¬ 
ing  increased  an  energy  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  his  schemes  became  despe¬ 
rate.  In  his  invasion  of  Russia,  the 
same  obstinacy  is  visible,  though 
at  first  he  seemed  to  embark  in  the 
contest  with  reluctance,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  without  having  made 
very  great  preparations  : — ’after, 
however,  he  had  embarked  in  it, 
he  gave  full  play  to  this  failing, 
and  suffered  it  to  hurry  him  on  to 
his  ruin.  It  seems,  at  first  sight, 
a  very  probable  conjecture,  that  he 
pushed  forward  into  Russia  not¬ 
withstanding  the  losses  he  sustain¬ 
ed,  and  afterwards  continued  in 
Moscow  till  winter  had  rendered 


the  hope  that  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  might  have  been  induced  to 
make  peace.  This,  doubtless,  in¬ 
fluenced  his  conduct :  but  whoever 
has  studied  the  character  of  obsti¬ 
nate  people,  must  be  convinced 
that  at  last,  when  their  obstinacy 
has  got  to  its  greatest  height,  they 
persevere  in  the  course  which  must 
lead  to  their  ruin,  without  any 
even  the  most  absurd  and  ground¬ 
less  hope  of  extricating  themselves. 
The  impulse,  in  this  state  of  the 
mental  disorder,  (for  so  it  may  be 
denominated  and  classed,)  is  blind, 
and  almost  mechanical,  So  it  pro¬ 
bably  was  with  Bonaparte,  when 
he  determined  to  remain  so  long  at 
Moscow. 

But  his  obstinacy  operated  in 
giving  rise  to  his  invasion  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  as  well  as  in  influencing  his 


conduct  during  that  invasion  ;  for, 
as  we  have  remarked  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  he  was  prompted 
to  this  invasion  by  his  hatred  of 
England,  and  his  anxiety  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  continental  system.  Had 
he  not  been  rpost  obstinately  blind, 
he  must  have  perceived  that  the 
continental  system  could  not  be 
carried  into  general  or  permanent 
effect ;  and  that,  even  if  it  could,  it 
must  have  involved  the  ruin  of 
Europe,  and  of  France  along  with 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  Great 
Britain. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  very 
briefly,  and  with  some  unavoidable 
repetitions,  to  trace  the  causes  of 
Bonaparte’s  discomfiture  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812;  and 
we  believe  that  our  mode  of  class¬ 
ing  these  causes  under  two  distinct 
heads— -one  class  originating  with 
Russia,  and  the  other  with  Bona¬ 
parte  himself — will,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  be  found  to  be  satisfactory  as 
well  as  just.  The  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  well  be  exhausted,  as 
it  is  fruitful  of  reflections  and  of 
salutary  teaching,  to  the  statesman, 
the  moralist,  and  the  philosopher. 

Nor  is  the  German  campaign, 
the  events  of  which  we  are  about 
to  detail,  less  wonderful  or  instruc¬ 
tive,  or  less  consoling  to  the  friends 
of  the  independence  and  happiness 
of  Europe.  Its  events,  indeed, 
have  been  so  numerous  and  rapid, 
they  touch  upon  the  welfare  of  such 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  must  affect  so  perma¬ 
nently  the  interests  of  generations 
yet  unborn,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  view  them  with  that  steady 
attention  which  is  necessary  for 
their  methodical  and  luminous  nar¬ 
ration. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Bonaparte  in  Paris  at  the  Beginning  of  1813— Meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Body— his  Speech  to  them — introduces  it  ly  adverting  to  the  Retreat  of 
the  British  in  Spain  after  the  Battle  of  Salamanca — the  Colouring  he 
gives  to  his  Disasters  in  the  Russian  Campaign— inveighs  against  England 
— the  whole  Complexion  of  the  Speech  warlike— Expose  of  the  French 
Empire  in  l  S 13  —Population — Agriculture — Marine — Commerce — Re¬ 
marks  on  it— Great  Efforts  of  Bonaparte  to  begin  the  Campaign  of  1813 
— collects  a  large  Force  on  the  Banks  of  the  Elbe — The  Empress  appointed r 
Regent — He  leaves  Paris  for  the  Army — Preparations  and  Movements  of. 
the  Russians— Proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  entering  Prussia 
—  The" King  of  Prussia  joins  him — Saxony  entered  by  the  Allies — Procla  ¬ 
mation  to  the  Saxons — State  of  Saxony,  and  its  Monarch— The  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden —  Remarks  on  the  Treaty  between  him  and  Britain — 
Denmark  attempts  to  make  Peace — Louis  XFIlIth's  Address  to  the  People, 


of  France. 

IN  how  different  a  situation  were 
the  affairs  of  Bonaparte  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1812 
from  what  they  were  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1813!  At 
the  former  period  every  thing  was 
prosperous,  except  perhaps  the  war 
in  the  peninsula ;  and  that,  it  was 
generally  imagined,  he  might  at  any 
time  turn  in  his  favour,  by  sending 
a  larger  army  there.  Russia,  in¬ 
deed,  seemed  to  be  uneasy  and  dis¬ 
satisfied  under  the  operation  of  those 
hard  terms  to  which  she  had  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit :  hut 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
she  would  hazard  another  war  ;  or, 
if  she  did,  that  she  would  be  success¬ 
ful  m  it.  Bonaparte,  however,  in 
order  to  Keep  her  in  due  submission 
to  his  will,  or  to  punish  her  if  she 
should  prove  restless  and  refractory, 
had  been  long  employed  in  assem¬ 
bling  a  large  force,  which  he  gra¬ 
dually,  either  under  various  pre¬ 
texts,  or  without  assigning  any  pre¬ 
text,  brought  up  near  the  Russian 
frontiers ;  while  the  subserviency  of 
Prussia  to  his  will,  his  absolute  com¬ 
mand  of  her  fortresses  which  are 


situated  near  Russia, and  his  alliance 
and  family  connexion  with  Austria, 
seemed  to  promise  him  the  easy 
conquest  of  Russia  whenever  he 
should  think  it  proper  to  attack  her. 

At  length,  after  all  his  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  ;  after  he  had  as¬ 
sembled  a  greater  army  than  even 
he  at  any  former  period  had  brought 
together,  and  had  called  to  himself 
all  his  most  able  and  experienced 
generals  ; — he  declared  war  against 
Russia,  crossed  the  Niemen,  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  very  heart  of  her 
territories,  and  gained  possession  of 
her  ancient  capital.  These  circum¬ 
stances  had  all  the  appearance  of 
victory  and  success ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  people  of  France,  who 
never  minutely  or  suspiciously  scru¬ 
tinize  what  seems  to  contribute  to 
their  national  glory,  conceived  that 
their  emperor  had  now  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Even  when  he  at  last  re¬ 
treated  from  Moscow,  his  bulletins 
assured  his  subjects  that  it  vras  only 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
Smolensko,  which  would  be  not  a 
retrograde  movement,  since  it  would 
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in  fafct  place  him  nearer  Petersburg 
than  he  was  when  at  Moscow;  and 
since  the  latter  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  triumph,  apd  was  now  no 
longer  fit  for  his  army,  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  take  possession  of  the  other 
capital  of  the  Russian  empire. 

After  the  bulletin  was  received 
in  Paris  which  announced  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  French  army  from 
Moscow,  their  intelligence  in  that 
city  from  Russia  was  very  meagre 
and  imperfect,  till  the  celebrated 
29th  bulletin  reached  them :  and 
what  a  contrast  was  that  bulletin  to 
all  which  had  ever  proceeded  from 
their  emperor !  He,  who  had  always 
detailed  victories  the  most  splendid, 
who  had  in  no  ambiguous  language 
held  himself  out  as  superior  to  all  the 
casualties  of  war,  now  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  his  army  was  broken 
in  spirits,  weakened  in  numbers,  and 
that  it  was  returning  towards  France 
defeated  and  harassed  by  theTartars 
of  Asia.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  Pari¬ 
sians,  when,  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  this  fatal  bulletin,  their 
emperor  made  his  appearance  in  his 
good  city  of  Paris  ;  and  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  imagine  what  must 
have  been  the  feelings  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  Bonaparte  on  this  occasion. 
With  respect  to  the  Parisians,  what¬ 
ever  they  felt  or  thought,  they  were 
obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  con¬ 
ceal,  as  the  system  of  police  was,  if 
possible,  enforced  with  more  than 
usual  rigour  and  vigilance,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  disastrous  and  dis¬ 
graceful  return  of  the  emperor.— 
Of  the  nature  and  poignancy  of  his 
feelings  we  may  perhaps  form  some 
faint  and  imperfect  idea,  when  we 
reflect  on  his  natural  disposition 
and  his  acquired  habits:  ^y  nature 
gloomy,  irascible,  and  ambitious; 
by  nabii  and  success  wound  up  to 


the  belief  that  he  was  something 
more  than  mortal,  that  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  hi¬ 
therto  chimerical  character  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  conqueror  ; — the  madness  of 
his  rage  and  disappointment  must 
have  been  extreme,  at  the  total 
failure  of  that  scheme  of  ambition 
which  was  to  have  crowned  his 
hopes,  and  on  which  he  had  fixed 
his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Thus  changed  in  power,  in  feel¬ 
ings,  and  in  prospects,  the  Parisians 
saw  their  emperor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1813  ;  and  they,  as  well 
as  Europe  in  general,  were  extremely 
anxious  for  the  meeting  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  develop  his  future  plans, 
and  perceive  in  what  manner  he 
would  gloss  over  his  disasters  and 
defeats.  On  the  14th  of  February 
he  met  the  legislative  body,  and 
delivered  to  them  his  formal  ad¬ 
dress  :  in  the  style,  manner,  and  to¬ 
pics  of  which  there  was  no  proof  of 
-  overthrown  hopes  or  disappointed 
ambition.  He  began  by  adverting 
to  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  and 
poured  out  his  indignation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  against  this  nation  : 
the  English  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  Russian  war  to  make  great  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  peninsula  5  but  their 
hopes  were  deceived ;  after  suffer¬ 
ing  great  losses,  they  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  evacuate  the  Spanish  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  a  topic 
where  he  could  with  some  semblance 
of  justice  claim  success,  he  turns 
abruptly  to  the  R  ussian  campaign  : 
according  to  him,  the  Russian  ar¬ 
mies  could  not  stand  before  tne 
French  armies  :  M;  icow  Fell  into 
his  power.  What  then,  it  might  be 
asked,  prevented  him  from  reaping 
the  full  fruits  of  all  his  victories  ? 
The  Tartars,  according  to  him,  de¬ 
stroyed  and  laid  waste  the  country 
X  4  which 
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which  they  were  called  on  to  defend  * 
gratifying  their  ancient  hatred  of 
the  Muscovites,  they  burnt  50  towns 
and  4000  villages :  still,  however, 
he  contends,  success  remained  with 
him  s  even  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow  changed  in  no  respect  the 
prosperous  state  of  his  affairs.  “  But 
the  excessive  and  premature  rigour 
of  the  winter  brought  down  a  heavy 
calamity  upon  my  army.  In  a  few 
nights  I  saw  every  thing  change  ; 

I  experienced  great  losses.  They 
would  have  broken  my  heart,  if  in 
these  great  circumstances  I  could 
have  been  accessible  to  any  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  the  interest, 
the  glory,  and  the  future  prosperity  4 
of  my  people  !”  Perhaps  no  part  of 
any  speech  which  Bonaparte  ever 
delivered,  unfolds  more  clearly  his 
character '  than  this  does  which 
we  have  just  quoted  :  in  it  there  is 
a  mixture  of  affected  sensibility, 
which,  when  we  reflect  on  the  cha¬ 


racter  of  the  man  from  whom  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  is  truly  disgusting:  and  yet 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  character 
of  the  people  to  whom  these  senti¬ 
ments  were  addressed,  and  on  whom 
he  expected  they  would  make  a  fa¬ 
vourable  impression  ! 

From  this  topic  he  again  reverts 
to  England  ;  her  image,  indeed, 
seems  to  haunt  his  imagination: 
the  joy  of  England  was  excessive 
when  she  learnt  his  misfortunes : 
already  she  began  to  partition  the 
finest  provinces  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  and  to  offer  them  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  treason.  But  against  her  Bo¬ 
naparte  brings  a  still  more  grievous 
charge  ;  a  charge  singular,  indeed, 
when  we  reflect  that  it  proceeded 
from  one  who  was  the  child  and 
champion  of  Jacobinism  s  (i  The 
agents  of  England  propagate  among 
all  our  neighbours  the  spirit  of  revolt 
against  sovereigns*  England  wishes 
to  see  the  whole  continent  become 


a  prey  to  civil  war  and  all  the  furiel  i 
of  anarchy ;  but  Providence  design¬ 
ed  herself  to  be  the  first  victim  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war.”  The  disn 
turbed  state  of  Bonaparte’s  mind 
is  visible  through  every  part  of  this 
speech  ;  and  his  anxiety  to  convince : 
the  French  nation  that  he  is  desirous, 
of  peace,  is  clearly  seen  struggling 
with  his  determination  not  to  sacri¬ 
fice  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  peace  !  “  The  French  dy¬ 
nasty  reigns,  and  will  reign  in  Spain. 

I  am  satisfied  with  all  my  allies :  I 
will  abandon  none  of  them  :  I  will 
maintain  the  integrity  of  their  states: 
the  Russians  shall  return  into  their 
frightful  climate.  I  desire  peace  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  the  world  :  four 
times  since  the  rupture  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  treaty  of  Amiens  I  have 
proposed  it  in  a  solemn  manner. 

I  will  never  make  any  but  an  ho¬ 
nourable  peace,  and  one  conform¬ 
able  to  the  interests  and  grandeur 
of  my  empiie.  My  policy  is  not 
mysterious :  I  have  stated  all  the 
sacrifices  I  could  make.” 

These  sentiments  must  have  been  * 
sufficient  to  prove  to  the  people  of 
France,  that  peace  was  far  from 
them ;  but  the  next  topic  in  the. 
speech  still  more  completely  ba¬ 
nished  the  expectation  of  such  an 
event :  in  it  he  dwells  with  great 
bitterness  on  the  maritime  war,  as 
he  styles  it :  as  long  as  it  lasts,  his 
subjects  must  be  prepared  to  ma.ke 
great  sacrifices  ;  and  a  peace,  which 
permitted  England  to  retain  her. 
maritime  superiority,  or  which  sanc¬ 
tioned  her  maritime  claims,  would 
be  a  bad  peace  ;  and  which  would 
make  them  lose  every  thing,  even 
hope :  by  it  all  would  be  compro¬ 
mised,  even  the  prosperity  of  their 
descendants.  The  allusion  to  a  ma¬ 
ritime  peace  naturally  introduces 
the  war  between  America  and  Bri¬ 
tain  \  America  had  been  compelled 
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io  have  recourse  to  arms  in  order 
to  make  the  sovereignly  of  her  dag 
respected $  and  in  the  contest  in 
which  she  was  engaged  the  wishes 
of  all  the  world  accompanied  her  : 
if  she  be  successful,  she  will  have 
credit  fircra  all  nations  :  “  posterity 
will  say  that  the  old  world  had  lost 
its  rights,  and  that  the  new  one  re¬ 
conquered  them.” 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
speech  acknowledged  that  great  re¬ 
sources  would  be  wanted  to  meet 
the  expenses  which  circumstances 
demanded  ;  but,  by  means  of  the 
different  measures  which  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  finance  would  propose,  no 
new  burdens  would  be  laid  on  the 
nation. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  from 
the  analysis  and  extracts  which  we 
have  given,  that  the  tone  of  this 
speech  was  decidedly  warlike  :  but 
many  persons  were  still  ’disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  situation  and  re¬ 
sources  of  France  would  enable 
Bonaparte  to  carry  his  hostile  mea, 
sures  and  plans  into  execution  ;  at 
least  into  such  speedy,  regular,  and 
complete  execution  as  would  re¬ 
place  him  in  that  commanding  sta¬ 
tion  of  military  strength  in  which 
he  stood  before  he  entered  Russia. 
The  expose  of  the  situation  of  the 
French  empire,  and  the  report  of 
the  minister  of  finance,  were  there¬ 
fore  looked  forward  to  with  very 
considerable  curiosity  and  interest, 
as  likely  to  develop  the  means 
which  were  still  at  his  command 
for  prosecuting  the  war. 

There  is  always  so  much  finesse, 
and  so  strong  a  desire  to  produce 
eifect,  in  the  French  official  papers, 
whether  of  a  civil,  political,  or  mi¬ 
litary  description,  that  their  truth 
and  accuracy  cannot  be  safely  de¬ 
pended  upon  ;  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  Bonaparte  was 
at  this  time  placed,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
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pected  that  more  than  usual  care 
would  be  taken  to  impose  on  the 
French  people,  and  if  possible  on 
the  nations  of  Europe,  by  an  over¬ 
charged  picture  of  the  prosperity, 
strength,  and  resources  of  the  French 
empire.  We  must  therefore  make 
allowances  for  such  exaggeration 
in  examining  the  details  given  in 
the  expose  for  this  year ;  and  yet9 
after  all  due  allowance,  it  will  be 
found  that,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  France,  though  she  had 
robbed  most  of  the  nations  on  the 
continent,  in  order  to  save  herself 
as  much  as  possible  from  that  pres¬ 
sure,  had  suffered  from  it  consi¬ 
derably  more  than  Great  Britain. 

As  it  was  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  represent  the  French 
empire  as  still  able  to  keep  on  foot 
immense  armies,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  drains  which  had  been 
made  on  her,  and  especially  that 
produced  by  the  acknowledged  fa¬ 
tality  of  the  Russian  campaign,  the 
first  article  in  the  expose  related  to 
the  population  of  the  empire.  In 
1789,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution*  the  population  of  Old 
France  was  estimated  at  between  , 

25  and  26  millions :  the  population 
in  1813  was  rated  so  high  as  42 
millions  700,000  souls ;  of  which 
28,700,000  belonged  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Old  France.  If  these  esti-  4 
mates  were  correct,  it  would  make 
an  augmentation  of  2,500,000,  or 
one-tenth,  within  24  years.  Yet  how 
trifling  is  that  augmentation  com¬ 
pared  'with  that  which  took  place 
in  Great  Britain  in  less  than  one 
half  the  time,  viz,,  between  1 801  and 
1811  !  The  agricultural  produce  of 
France  ( of  course  including  the  an- 
nexed  departments)  is  estimated  at 
5,031,000,000  livres.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  compare  this  estimate  with 
the  estimate  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  Great  Britain ;  since 
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the  relative  prices  of  the  different 
articles  comprehended  under  the 
head  4  agricultural  produce,’  in  the 
two  countries,  must  be  first  accu¬ 
rately  known.  Indeed  this  branch 
of  political  arithmetic  has  always 
appeared  to  us  even  more  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  than  the  other 
branches  of  this  science,  if  it  de¬ 
serve  that  appellation  ;  for  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  mere  rise  of  price,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  depre¬ 
ciation  in  the  value  of  money,  will 
apparently  increase  the  value  of  all 
articles,  while  the  actual  amount  of 
those  articles  remains  precisely  the 
same  as  before.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  actual  amount  or 
real  value  of  agricultural  produce 
in  France  is  greater  than  it  is  in 
Britain,  as  .many  of  the  articles 
comprehended  under  this  head  in 
France  arc  in  themselves  much 
more  valuable  than  those  which  are 
denominated  agricultural  produce 
in  this  country. 

A  still  more  favourable,  hut  we 
suspect  a  very  overcharged  estimate 
is  given  of  the  value  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  in  France:  those  of  silk, 
wool,  metal,  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 
are  stated  at  1,300,000,000  livres. 
It  is  added,  that  under  the  head 
new  industry  a  most  important  re¬ 
volution  is  preparing,  which  must 
•  change  all  die  commercial  relations 
existing  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Indies  ;  these  are  the  manufactures 
to  supply  the  place  of  sugar,  indigo, 
and  cochineal.  Perhaps  no  passage 
in  this  elaboi  ate  expose  more  plainly 
discovers  than  this  does  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  the  deceit  of  the  French 
government :  they  must  have  known 
that  all  the  substitutes  for  colonial 
sugar,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  had 
either  proved  of  little  use,  or  had 
been  obtained  in  small  quantities, 
and  at  an  enormous  price ;  and  that, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered, 


colonial  produce  would  be  preferred 
to  those  substitutes ;  and  yet  they 
hold  out  the  idea,  that  France  could 
not  only  be  rendered  independent 
of  other  nations,  by  tho  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  articles,  but  would 
even  be  enriched  by  them. 

The  exportations  of  France  are 
estimated  at  383,000,000  :  the  im¬ 
portations,  not  including  93,000,000 
of  specie,  at  257,000,000  ;  leaving  a 
favourable  balance  of  126,000,000  ; 
whereas  the  most 'favourable  ba¬ 
lance  under  the  ancient  govern¬ 
ment  was  only  75,000,000.  By 
this  commerce  it  was  added  that 
France  was  enabled  to  have  900,000 
men  constantly  under  arms ;  to 
maintain  100,000  sailors;  to  keep 
100  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  many 
frigates,  complete  or  building;  and 
to  expend  every  year  from  120  to 
150  millions  in  public  works.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  no  other  country  but 
France,  and  we  could  hope  not 
generally  even  there,  could  such 
.  gross  misrepresentations  be  believed, 
by  the  people.  The  question  natu¬ 
rally  occurs,  With  what  countries 
is  this  commerce  carried  on Not 
with  the  continental  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  they  were  nearly  reduced 
to  ruin  by  the  spoliations  of  the 
French ;  not  with  America,  for 
America,  though  she  did  contrive 
to  elude  our  cruisers  sometimes, 
could  not  possibly  carry  on  a  com¬ 
merce  with  France  to  one  tenth  of 
the  amount  represented.  Besides, 
it  might  be  asked,  where  were  the 
100  sail  of  the  line  ?  If  they  existed, 
and  there  were  100,000  sailors  to 
man  them,  how  came  it  to  pass  that 
France  had  not  a  single  fleet  at  sea? 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  press  this 
statement  more  closely;  it  will  not 
bear  the  slightest  examination.  The 
other  articles  in  the  expose,  which 
relate  to  the  public  works,  the  inte¬ 
rior  administration,  and  the  marine, 

do 
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do  not  seem  to  require  any  parti¬ 
cular  notice  ;  they  are  all  drawn  up 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  purpose. 

What  effect  this  expose  produced 
in  France  we  are  not  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  ;  for  such  were  the  restrictions 
on  the  press,  that  the  public  feelings 
and  sentiments  were  never  permitted 
to  transpire  through  the  means  of 
it,  except  when  they  were  flattering 
or  favourable  to  the  plans  and  views 
of  Bonaparte.  Unless,  however,  we 
suppose  that  the  French  people  are 
constituted  differently  from  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  unless  we  can  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  the  natural  feelings 
and  attachments  of  the  heart  are 
unknown  to  them,  we  must  believe 
that  tire  almost  universal  mourning 
occasioned  by  the  Russian  cam¬ 
paign  must  have  greatly  diminished 
the  popularity  and  influence  of 
Bonaparte.  Still,  however,  his  ob¬ 
stinacy  clung  to  him :  and  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Paris  a  new  con¬ 
scription  was  ordered.  It  may  at 
first  sight  appear  strange,  that  he 
could  levy  this  conscription;  but 
the  organization  for  that  'purpose 
was  so  perfect,  and  his  agents  so 
numerous  and  formidable  through 
every  part  of  the  country,  that  the 
conscription  met  with  much  less  op¬ 
position  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  The  gens  d’armes  were  the 
persons  employed  on  this  occasion  ; 
these  he  never  called  upon  to  go  on 
foreign  service  ;  and  in  return  for 
this  exemption,  and  other  privileges 
conferred  upon  them,  they  were 
uncommo  n./  active  and  rigorous 
in  enforcing  the  conscription.  The 
number  of  men  to  be  raised  was 
300,000;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that,  notwithstanding  the  flattering 
picture  of  the  population  of  France 
drawn  in  the  expose,  this  number 
could  not  be  obtained  unless  hoys 
and  old  men  were  taken  ;  and  the 


proportion  of  these,  compared  with 
those  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  very 
great.  The  conscripts  were  marched 
off,  as  fast  as  they  were  raised,  to 
join  what  was  still  called  die  grand 
army :  but  of  what  number  of  men 
that  army  was  composed,  or  even 
where  it  was  stationed,  the  French 
people  could  not  possibly  learn  from 
their  own  newspapers ;  and  all  other 
sources  of  information  were  debar¬ 
red  them. 

Bat  though  Bonaparte  found 
much  less  difficulty  than  was  anti¬ 
cipated  in  raising  men,  the  state  of 
the  French  finances  was  not  such, 
even  by  the  representation  of  his 
own  minister  of  finance,  as  to  pro¬ 
mise  him  abundant  and  regular 
means  of  supporting  his  army : 
he  was  now,  indeed,  placed  in  a 
novel  situation.  In  all  his  former 
wars  he  had  supported  his  troops 
by  the  contributions  which  he  raised 
on  the  conquered  countries  :  to  use 
his  own  words,  he  made  war  sup¬ 
port  war  :  but  all  these  sources  were 
now  dried  up  ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  look  to  France  itself  for  the, 
means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in 
Germany. ,  Had  the  state  of  France, 
indeed,  been  such  as  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  expose,  there  might 
not  have  been  much  difficulty  in 
raising  a  portion  of  the  necessary 
supplies ;  though,  from  the  low 
state  of  confidence  and  credit  in 
that  country,  the  actual  resources 
could  not  be  available  to  their  ut¬ 
most  extent.  But  when  the  repre¬ 
sentations  given  in  the  expose  were 
put  to  the  test,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  very  erroneous ;  and  only 
a  government  as  completely  despo¬ 
tic  and  disregardless  of  private  pro¬ 
perty  as  that  of  Bonaparte  could 
have  raised  the  money  that  he  actu¬ 
ally  did. 

By  means  of  this  despotism, 
aided  by  uncommon  exertion  and 
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activity,  he  succeeded,  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  in  collecting  a 
large  numerical  force  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe ;  though  that  force,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  was  of 
a  very  different  description  from 
the  veteran  army  which  he  had  lost 
in  Russia.  His  cavalry  and  artil¬ 
lery  were  particularly  inferior  ;  and 
it  was  on  these  two  branches,  espe¬ 
cially  the  artillery,  that  the  French 
used  to  depend  for  their  victories  : 
it  is  even  said  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  lost  upwards  of  1000 
pieces  of  cannon  in  Russia,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  supplying 
his  army  in  a  great  measure  with 
cannon  from  the  ships  at  Antwerp, 
which  were  of  course  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  by  no  means  suited  for  military 
purposes. 

Before  Bonaparte  left  Paris,  to 
take  the  command  of  his  army,  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  settle  the 
form  of  a  provisional  government 
during  his  absence  :  he  had  so  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  destruction  in  his 
Russian  campaign,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  taken  no  measures  respect¬ 
ing  the  government  of  France  while 
the  king  of  Rome  was  a  minor, 
that  he  resolved  to  guard  against 
all  accidents  for  the  future.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  his  empress  was  regularly 
declared  regent  during  his  absence ; 
»  and  the*  king  of  Rome  was  nomi¬ 
nated,  in  a  more  solemn  manner 
than  heretofore,  his  successor.  It 
is  probable  that  the  appointment  of 
the  empress  as  regent  had  other  ob¬ 
jects  in  view :  Bonaparte  knew  well 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
Parisians ;  he  knew  that  the  best 
mode  of  drawing  off  their  thoughts 
and  speculations  from  the  disasters 
that  had  occurred,  or  might  occur, 
was  by  keeping  up  the  splendour, 
bustle  and  pageantry  of  a  court ; 
and  this  could  be  done  wTith  the  best 
effect  by  investing  his  empress  with 


the  name  and  dignity  of  regent.. 
Having  thus  taken  what  he  con-- 
ceived  to  be  all  due  precau¬ 
tions,  and  sent  on  before  him  im¬ 
mense  bodies  of  troops,  he  closed 
the  session  of  the  legislative  body 
in  a  speech  full  of  his  usual  con-** 
fidence  and  haughtiness,  in  which; 
he  led  them  and  the  French  nation 
to  expect,  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  he  should  regain  all  those  i 
laurels  which  he  had  lost  amidst 
the  snows  of  Russia. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  pre¬ 
parations  which  Bonaparte  made 
for  the  commencement  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  campaign,  it  will  be  now  pro¬ 
per  to  advert  to  the  condition  and 
preparations  of  those  powers  who 
were  to  oppose  him.  The  emperor 
Alexander,  fully  sensible  of  the  im*. 
portance  of  pushing  forward  with 
his  army  while  the  enemy  were  in 
a  state  of  confusion  and  weakness, 
lost  no  time  in  advancing  into  the 
north  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he 
crossed  his  own  boundaries  into 
Prussia,  he  ordered  a  declaration 
to  be  issued,  explanatory  of  his 
motives  and  views: — the  Russian 
army  came  not  as  the  foes,  but  as 
the  friends,  of  the  Prussians  :  they 
came  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts 
to  free  themselves  from  the  tvrannv 
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of  France  ;  to  raise  Prussia  to  that 
rank  and  importance  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  which  she  had 
held  previous  to  her  subjugation 
by  Bonaparte.  Already  had  one 
of  her  generals  emancipated  him¬ 
self,  and  the  army  which  he  com¬ 
manded,  from  the  deo*  adation  of 
a  foreign  yoke ;  and,  instead  of 
lighting  under  the  command  of  the 
enemy  of  Germany,  had  joined  the 
standard  of  Russia.  The  emperor 
Alexander  felt  no  hostility  against 
the  king  of  Prussia  ;  he  knew  ivell 
the  embarrassing  and  compulsory 
situation  in  which  he  had  been 

placed  $ 
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placed  ;  he  could  make  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  that  situation  ;  and  he 
had  good  reason  to  hope  that,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  would  permit  him, 
he  would  extricate  himself  from 
it.  In  this  hope  he  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed  :  the  French  at  first,  when 
they  perceived  that  they  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  Ber¬ 
lin,  seemed  to  have  had  a  plan  of 
carrying  off  this  monarch  with  them ; 
but  not  being  able,  or  not  deeming 
it  politic,  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
he,  as  soon  as  he  was  his  own  mas¬ 
ter,  joined  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
joy  and  congratulations  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Berlin  when  the  Russian 
troops  entered  that  city  :  Prussia 
indeed  had  been  more  degraded, 
and  had  perhaps  suffered  more  by 
the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  than  any 
other  part  of  Germany  :  and  in  no 
other  part  was  there  such  deadly 
hatred  of  the  French  ;  it  pervaded 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people  ; 
and  they  prepared  to  display  and  - 
exercise  that  hatred  -in  its  full  ven¬ 
geance  as  soon  as  they  were  freed 
from  the  French.  Prussia  indeed 
was  almost  exhausted  ;  and  had 
not  the  mass  of  the  people  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  contest,  it 
might  have  been  impossible  to  have 
rendered  her  an  effectual  ally  cf 
Russia:  but  with  the  popular  feel¬ 
ings  and  sentiments  which  pervad¬ 
ed  every  bosom,  Prussia  was  des¬ 
tined  to  act  a  conspicuous  and 
most  honourable,  part  in  avenging 
her  own  wrongs  and  those  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Her  armies  were  put  on 
the  best  footing :  Blucher,  who 
had  immortalized  himself  by  his 
conduct  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
had  a  leading  and  extensive. com¬ 
mand.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  wise  policy  of  the  conti- 
sental  sovereigns,  in  the  arduous 
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and  awful  contest  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  to  select  those  ge¬ 
nerals  against  whom  Bonaparte  had 
displayed  the  greatest  rancour ; 
they  thus  secured  themselves  from 
treachery,  while  they  called  forth 
all  the  talents  of  their  commanders. 
Besides  the  regular  army  of  Prussia, 
the  land.wehr  or  militia  were  called 
out  :  nothing  more  was  necessary 
to  form  them  than  permission  from 
their  sovereign  ;  they  were  all  so 
anxious  to  co-operate  in  the  deliver¬ 
ance  and  defence  of  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russian  army 
continued  to  advance  ;  and,  having 
liberated  great  part  of  Prussia,  di¬ 
rected  their  efforts  towards  the  li¬ 
beration  of  Saxony.  To  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  fairest  portion  of 
Germany  count  Wittgenstein,  who 
commanded  the  Russian  army,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  most  noble  and  inspiriting 
proclamation :  he  entered  their 
country,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a 
friend  :  he  came  in  the  name  of  his 
emperor  to  release  all  Germany 
from  their  shameful  yoke.  They 
had  been  forsaken  by  their  king, 
who  still  continued  attached  to  the 
French,  and  who  had  commanded 
them  to  remain  quiet :  but  did  they 
not  perceive  that  their  king  was  in 
fact  a  prisoner?  that  he  durst  not  de¬ 
clare  his  real  sentiments  ?  could  they 
suppose  that  a  German  king,  who 
had  been  long  compelled  to  sacrifice 
Saxon  blood  to  French  ambition, 
would  order  them  to  remain  quiet 
at  a  period  when  inactivity  was  a 
crime — a  crime  against  themselves, 
against  the  human  race  ?  They 
ought  not  to  look  to  his  proclama¬ 
tions  at  present;  but  to  his  former 
conduct  and  character  before  he  be¬ 
came  the  prisoner  of  the  French. 
Judging  from  that  conduct^  and 
character,  they  must  be  convinced 
that  he  was  desirous  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence 
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pendence  and  prosperity  of  Saxony: 
but  could  Saxony,  be  prosperous  or 
independent,  while  her  soil  was 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  a 
Frenchman  ?  Now  was  the  time 
of  delivery  from  their  accursed 
yoke.  Could  they  forget  their 
Saxon  ancestors,  who  had  combated 
with  so  much  glory  to  themselves 
an  ambitious  emperor  of  the  Franks, 
who  was  called  Charlemagne  ?  But 

o 

they  had  been  oppressed  by  a  mo¬ 
dern  Charlemagne  ;  by  one  who 
had  all  the  ambition,  and  much 
more  cruelty  than  the  former  Char- 
lemagne.  Did  they  recollect  what 
■was  the  condition  of  their  country 
before  the  French  entered  it  ?  how 
peaceful,  how  flourishing,  how 
happy  !  Did  they  witness  in  what 
a  state  it  was  now  ?  did  they  feel 
no  desire  to  contribute  to  its  resto¬ 
ration  to  its  former  state  ?  Was 
every  spark  of  liberty  and  patri¬ 
otism  extinguished  in  their  bo¬ 
soms  ?  He  trusted,  not :  but  if 
they  remained  inactive,  they  were 
no  longer,  in  his  estimation,  Ger¬ 
mans  :  he  would  not  treat  them  as 
such.  “  Whoever  is  not  for  liber¬ 
ty,  is  against  her.  Therefore 
choose  !  accept  either  my  fraternal 
offer,  or  meet  my  sword.  Join  me 
to  restore  your  king,  and  you  shall 
have  a  free  king,  and  be  called  free 
Saxons.  Up  !  up  !  and  arm  your¬ 
selves  ;  wTere  it  even  only  with 
sickles  and  scythes  and  cudgels : 
drive  the  stranger  from  your  soil. 
You  shall  always  find  me  and  my 
Russians  with  the  valiant  Prussians 
wherever  danger  is  most  promi¬ 
nent.  Already  has  the  vengeance 
of  God  manifested  itself  on  the  in¬ 
solent.  Believe  me,  we  shall  con¬ 
quer  !  The  long  forbearance  of 
God  is  exhausted.  We  shall  con¬ 
quer  !  I  speak  not  this  out  of  idle 
boasting,  but  in  reliance  on  God 


and  you,  and  in  the  just  and  sacred 
cause !  !” 

This  proclamation,  though  it 
undoubtedly  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  Saxons,  did  not  at  the 
time  produce  the  consequences 
which  'were  expected  from  it :  the 
circumstances  of  their  sovereign 
being  still  with  the  French,  and  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  country  be¬ 
ing  occupied  by  them,  naturally 
prevented  many  who  were  well  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  allies  from  join¬ 
ing  them  :  but  all  must  have  felt 

o 

the  justice  of  the  observations 
which  the  proclamation  contained  : 
and  when  the  opportunity  did  oc¬ 
cur,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Saxons 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Germans  and  of  their  an¬ 
cestors.  -  ' 

In  our  last  volume  we  remarked 
on  the  suspicions  conduct  of  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden :  so  suspi¬ 
cious  indeed  had  it  been,  that  many 
could  not  give  credit  either  to  his 
professed  enmity  to  Bonaparte  or 
his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
allies  :  from  certain  official  papers, 
however,  which  the  Swedish  court 
published  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  respecting  their  relations  with 
the  government  of  France,  it  was 
evident  that  the  crown  prince  had 
committed  himself  so  far  with  Bo¬ 
naparte  as  to  have  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  the  indignation  of  the  tyrant. 
The  hope  again  excited  by  these 
papers,  that  the  military  talents 
and  the  army  of  Bernadotte  would  at 
length  be  brought  into  action  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  allies,  was  considera¬ 
bly  strengthened  by  treaties  which 
were  concluded  between  the  court 
of  Sweden  and  the  courts  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Great  Britain.  By  these 
treaties,  the  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  crown  prince  was  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  employed  in  the 

common 
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common  cause  ;  and  in  return  Fox; 
this  accession  of  force,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  besides  -granting  a  subsidy  to 
Sweden,  agreed  to  give  up  to  her 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  to 
guaranty  the -kingdorh  of  Norway 
when  it  should  be  conquered  from 
the  Danes.  This  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  gave  rise  to  much  discus¬ 
sion,  both  in  parliament  and  out  of 
it:  with  regard  to  the  cession  of 
Guadaloupe,  it  was  urged,  that  it 
was  against  the  law  and  usages  of 
nations,  to  give  away  any  conquest 
before  it  was  confirmed  to  the  con¬ 
queror  by  a  definitive  treaty  ofpeace. 
In  reply  to  this,  it  was  successfully 
shown  by  an  appeal  to  the  clear 
and  decided  authority  of  the  most 
esteemed  writers  on  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  that  whatever  was  conquered 
belonged  from  the  very  moment  of 
conquest  to  the  nation  who  ac¬ 
quired  it  by  force  of  arms  ; 
and  that  that  nation  had  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  dispose  of  the 
conquest  in,- any  manner  she  might  - 
deem  proper :  if  she  chose  lo  give 
it  away  for  an  equivalent,  or  as 
free  gilt  to  another  nation,  the  lat¬ 
ter  might  accept,  liable  however 
to  the  risk  of  its  being  taken  from 
her  by  that  nation  to  which  it  had 
previously  belonged.  This  how¬ 
ever  was  entirely  an  affair  between 
the  nation  who  disposed  of  the  con¬ 
quest  and  the  nation  who  accepted 
it;  and  neither  the  law  of  nations, 
nor  any  claim  of  the  nation  from 
whom  it  had  been  wrested,  could 
justly  interfere. 

The  guarantee,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Norway  involved  a  question  of  much 
more  difficulty :  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  as  Denmark  still  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  the  enemy  both  of 
Sweden  and  this  country,  that  either 
of  them  had  a  most  complete  and 
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unequivocal  right  to  conquer  any 
part  of  the  Danish  possessions : 
but  the  policy  of  the  conquest  was 
a  different  consideration.  The  al¬ 
lied  powers  professed  to  be  making 
war  against  Bonaparte,  in  defence 
of  t  he  rights  and  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  by  no  means  with  views  of 
ambition,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
conquest  or  aggrandizement.  It 
was  therefore  highly  desirable  and 
proper  that  they  should  most  scru¬ 
pulously  guard  against  every  thing 
like  the  appearance  of  selfish  or 
ambitious  views.  The  emperor 
Alexander,  after  having  freed  his 
own  dominions  from  the  presence 
of  the  French,  lent  the  aid  of  his 
powerful  and  victorious  armies  to 
liberate  Germany  :  might  it  not 
then  have  been  expected,  that  the 
crown  prince  would  gratuitously 
join  the  common  cause,  at  least  till 
he  had  regained  Pomerania  ?  or 
was  it  necessary  to  bribe  him  in 
order  to  gain  his  co-operation  ?  He 
himself  seemed  so  sensible  of  the 
construction  which  would  naturally 
be  put  upon  his  conduct,  that  he 
declared  his  object  in  wishing  to 
gain  Norway,  was  not  the  extension 
of  the  Swedish  territory,  or  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition,  but 
solely  the  security  of  Sweden  itself : 
for  he  contended,  as  Norway  ad¬ 
joined  Sweden,  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  might  take  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  and,  while  he  was 
employed  in  the  cause  of  Europe, 
invade  Sweden.  This  plea,  though 
futile  in  the  extreme,  was  admitted 
by  many  who  laid  claim  to  the  title 
of  politicians :  but  most  assuredly 
they  did  not  weigh  it  well.  Nor¬ 
way  at  this  time  was  struggling 
with  famine  and  most  extreme  mi¬ 
sery  :  she  had  an  army  indeed  j 
but  it  was  so  ill  provided,  and  so 
destitute  of  provisions,  that  it  could 
not  act  on  the  offensive.  Nor  was 

there 
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there  any  possibility  that  Norway 
could  be  a  formidable  neighbour  to 
Sweden  while  Britain  was  so  pow¬ 
erful  at  sea;  for  this  country  had, 
and  could  as  long  as  she  pleased* 
cut  off  all  communication  between 
Norway  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Danish  dominions,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  keep  the  Norwegians  in  such  a 
state  of  weakness  and  misery  as  to 
render  them  quite  impotent  against 
Sweden. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  the  crown  prince 
found  that  Denmark  was  averse  to 
cede  Norway  to  him,  he  declared 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  bi¬ 
shopric  of  Drontheim,  on  the 
ground  that,  from  this  part  of  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden  was  most  accessible 
and  vulnerable  :  but  Denmark  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  to  give  up  even 
this;  justly  conceiving  that,  if  Swe¬ 
den  was  most  accessible  and  vul¬ 
nerable  from  the  bishopric  of 
Drontheim,  if  that  were  ceded  to 
Sweden  the  whole  of  Norway 
would  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  crown  prince.  At  length  Ber- 
nadotte  consented  to  wave  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  afiy  part  of  Norway 
till  the  grand  object  of  the  allies 
were  accomplished,  and  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  all  his  means  and  talents 
towards  the  liberation  of  Germany. 
In  these  remarks  which  we  have 
offered  on  his  conduct  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1813,  we  have  no  in¬ 
tention  or  wish  'to  call  in  question 
the  sincerity  of  his  hatred  to  Bo¬ 
naparte,  or  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  he  at  length  espoused  ; 
but  we  must  think  that  he  would 
have  shown  himself  a  more  disin¬ 
terested  friend  of  that  cause  if  he 
had  embarked  in  it  sooner,  and 
without  bargaining  so  skilfully  and 
keenly  for  his  co-operation. 

The  situation  and  the  prospects 
of  Denmark?  when  the  affairs  of 


Bonaparte  began  to  assume  an  un¬ 
favourable  appearance,  were  very 
critical  and  perplexing  :  our  attack 
on  Copenhagen  in  the  year  1807 
still  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the 
Danish  sovereign  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  this  feeling- a  large 
portion  of  his  subjects  sympathized 
with  him  :  indeed  we  cannot  other¬ 
wise  account  fur  the  extreme  bit¬ 
terness  with  which  they  carried  on 
the  war  against  this  country.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  misery  which 
they  had  suffered  in  consequence  of 
that  war  ;  the  crimes  of  Bonaparte ; 
the  subserviency  to  his  power,  by 
which  they  were  degraded  ;  and  the 
conviction  that,  when  they  had 
served  his  purpose,  and  when  he 
had  leisure  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Denmark,  it  would  be  changed  in* 
to  a  department  of  the  great  em¬ 
pire,— must  have  weighed  with  the 
thinking  part  of  the  Danish  nation, 
and  must  sometimes  have  alarmed 
the  apprehension  of  tire  Danish  mo¬ 
narch.  When  therefore  the  Rus¬ 
sian  campaign  had  proved  so  fatal 
to  Bonaparte,  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  seemed  to  present  itself  for 
throwing  off  his  alliance  :  besides, 
the  Danish  court  might  reasonably 
be  afraid,  that,  as  they  were  no 
longer  protected  by  the  French, 
they  would  be  attacked  by  the 
allies,  unless  they  made  peace  with 
them.  It  is  much  to  the  honour 
both  of  Denmark  and  of  Britain, 
that  the  former  made  the  proposal 
of  joining  the  allies  to  the  latter  : 
count  Bernstorff,  the  Danish  mini¬ 
ster,  came  to  London  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  $  but,  alter  continuing  there 
for  some  time,  he  returned  without 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  his  mission.  The  grounds  of 
the  difference  between  the  two 
courts  are  not  exactly  known, 
though  it  is  generally  supposed, 
that  the  treaty  which  we  had  pre¬ 
viously 
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vionsly  concluded  with  Sweden, 
by  which  we  had  guarantied  Nor¬ 
way  to  that  power,  operated  prin¬ 
cipally  against  the  success  of  count 
Bernstorff. 

Thus  we  perceive,  that,  at  the 


commencement  of  1813,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
were  decidedly  against  France. 
Great  Britain  indeed  could  lend 
little  military  aid  in  Germany  ;  but 
she  was  fighting  the  cause  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  Spain  ;  and,  as  usual,  she 
was  liberal  in  her  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance.  The  emperor  Alexander 
put  forth  all  his  might :  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  extensive  but  un¬ 
wieldy  empire  were  cheerfully  de¬ 
voted  by  him  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  embarked.  Prussia,  greatly 
-exhausted  by  the  exactions  and  con- 

j 

tributions  of  France,  could  not 
bring  into  the  field  very  numerous 
armies  :  but  her  soldiers  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  best  spirit ;  her  gene¬ 
rals  were  experienced,  and  not  only 
incorruptible,  but  animated  by  a 
deep  hatred  against  Bonaparte ; 
and  her  peasantry  were  eager  to 
rise  in  defence  of  their  sovereign  and 

_  O 

their  country.  The  army  which 
the  crown  prince  had  landed  in  Po¬ 
merania  was  composed  of  most  ex¬ 
cellent  troops  ;  brought  into  a  high 
state  of  discipline  under  his  own 
immediate  inspection,  and  feeling 
towards -him  the  most  profound  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  most  implicit  confi¬ 
dence. 


Notwithstanding  the  reverses 
which  Bonaparte  had  sustained,  and 
the  strength  of  the  powers  which 
weie  now  united  against  him,  yet 
it  was  natural  to  feel  apprehension 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  campaign.  The  eyes  and 
hopes  of  Europe  were  therefore  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  emperor  of  Au¬ 
stria  :  should  he  take  an  active  part 
ggainst  his  son-in-law,  the  success 
1813. 
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of  the  allies  would  be  certain  ; 
should  he  be  neutral,  his  very  neu¬ 
trality,  by  showing  that  he  no 
longer  was  afraid  of  Bonaparte, v-rd 
that  at  length  he  durst  refuse  that 
assistance,  which  doubtless  would 
be  demanded, — must  prove  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  allies  :  of  his  decided 
arid  zealous  hostility  to  them  they 
could  entertain  no  fears  ;  since,  in 
the  Russian  campaign,  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  it  when  the  event  was 
doubtful,  the  Austrian  auxiliary  ar¬ 
my  had  very  faintly  or  reluctantly 
co-operated  with  the  French,  The 
hopes  of  the  allies,  with  respect  to 
Austria,  were  raised  by  an  event 
which  occurred  early  in  the  year: 
for  the  auxiliary  army  of  that 
power,  which  had  been  censured 
by  Bonaparte  for  not  keeping  open 
his  line  of  communication  when  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  entered 
into  a  convention  with  the  Rus-  ' 
sians,  and  agreed  to  remain  neu¬ 
tral. 

'  It  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful, 
whether  Bonaparte,  in  the  German 
campaign  which  he  was  about  to 
commence,  would  have  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Murat  and  his  Neapolitan 
troops  ;  as  it  was  well  known,  that 
when  Bonaparte  committed  the  , 
command  of  the  remnant  oY  his 
army  to  him,  on  his  deserting  it  at 
Smorgonie,  Murat  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  departure  of  his 
master  also  (putted  Russia,  and  set 
off  for  Italy  5  indignant  at  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  which  had  sacrificed  so 
many  men,  and  put  the  sovereignty 
of  both  into  such  imminent  jeopar¬ 
dy.  Murat  however,  probably  per? 
suajded  that  his  own  power  ancl 
that  of  Bonaparte  must  stand  and 
fall  together,  at  length  consented 
to  resume  the  command  of  the  ca¬ 
valry  in  the  German  campaign. 

Such  were  the  forces  on  each 
side  :  but,  on  the  side  of  Bonaparte, 
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free  themselves  from  French  tyran¬ 
ny  :  they  had  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of 
France.  But  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  thought  the  re- 
verses  of  Bonaparte  presented  an 
opportunity  which  they  ought  not 
to  neglect,  of  appealing  to  the 
French  nation ;  and  accordingly 
an  address  to  the  people  of  France 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XVIII.  It  was  a  cold  and  lifeless 
performance,  which  did  not  seem 
to  come  from  the  heart-;,  and  which 
certainly  was  not  calculated  to 
warm  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  It  even  stooped 
to  flatter  the  senate  of  Bonaparte. 
It  appeared  from  the  answer  given 
by  ministers  in  parliament  to  some 
questions  put  to  them  respecting  it, 
that  they  had  neither  authorised 
nor  advised  its  publication. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Russians  spread  themselves  over  the  north-west  of  Germany — ■ enter 
Hamburgh — -Joy  oj  the  Inhabitants  at  their  Liberation — their  Joy  of 
short  Continuance — the  French  advance  0gainst  it — distressed  State  of 
this  City — Great  Britain  lends  no  Assistance — the  Crown  Prince  refuses 
to  send  Swedish  Troops  to  defend  it — the  Danes  at  first  defiend  it,  and  af- 
temvards  suffer  it  to  he  taken  by  the  French — Position  of  the  grand  Allied 
Armies — and  of  the  French  Armies — Bonaparte' s  Object  in  the  Campaign 
— is  at  first  successful — the  Allies  retire  from  the  Saale,  and  concentrate 
their  Forces  on.  the  Elster — they  determine  to  attack  the  French — Move¬ 
ments  for  that  Purpose — Battle  of  Lutzen — the  Allies  remain  Masters  of 
the  Field,  but  afterwards  retreat — the  French  advance  to  Dresden — pre¬ 
pare  to  attack  the  Allies  at  Bautzen — dreadful  Battle  there — the  Allies 
again  retreat — the  French  occupy  great  Part  of  Silesia — Armistice  con¬ 
cluded. 

HAVING  thus  detailed  the  into  the  mighty  contest  which  was 
means  with  which  each  par-  about  to  take  place,  we  shall,  be- 
ty  prepared  himself  for  entering  fore  we  proceed  to  the  narrative 

;  ,  '  *  v  '  -  of 


all  the  troops  belonging  to  the  kings 
of  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg,  and 
to  the  princes  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  in  short,  all  the  German 
troops,  were  no  longer  held  to  him 
by  those  ties  which  formerly  united 
them  ;  nor  could  he,  after  the  de¬ 
fection  of  D’ York,  place  much  de¬ 
pendence  upon  them.  While  on 
the  side  of  the  allies  one  spirit, 
and  that  spirit  of  the  most  binding 
and  animating  nature,  lived  in  them 
all:  .  sovereigns  and  soldiers  equal¬ 
ly  partook  of  it :  both  had  felt  the 
tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  and  both 
were  anxious  to  shake  it  ofF. 

The  allies  were  so  true  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  declared 
they  were  determined  to  carry  on 
the  war,  that  they  made  not  the 
least  effort  to  shake  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  in  France,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons 
there  :  their  object  really  was  to 
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of  the  contest  itself,  briefly  relate 
the  events  which  occurred  in  those 
parts  of  Germany  over  which  the 
light  troops  of  Russia,  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  Cossacks,  spread  them¬ 
selves :  and  under  this  head,  the 
transactions  at  Hamburgh  have  a 
strong  claim  on  our  notice  and  in- 
terest. 

As  the  Russians  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  joined  by  the  people 
of  Germany,  as  soon  as  they  were 
freed  from  the  dread  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  French,  they  conceiv¬ 
ed  it  to  be  their  policy  to  spread 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  : 
According] y,  early  in  1813,  their 
light  troops  pushed  down  the  banks  , 
of  the  Elbe  towards  Hamburgh. 
The  liberation  of  this  city  was  de¬ 
sirable  on  many  accounts:  ithad  suf¬ 
fered  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
city  in  Germany  by  fhe  oppression 
and  pillage  of  the  enemy  :  if  it  were * 
freed  from  them,  commerce  might 
again  be  carried  on  with  Great 

O  m  , 

Britain  ;  and  the  Germans,  seeing 
trade  and  industry  revive,  would 
be  the  more  willing  to  rise  against 
the  French,  and  to  unite  with  those 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
those  blessings.  Fora  considerable 
length,  of  time  before  the  Russians 
actually  arrived,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hamburgh  were  tantalised  with  the 
hope  of  their  near  approach  :  at 
length  they  entered  tire  city;  and 
never  was  joy  superior  to  the  joy 
of  the  Hamburghers  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  They1  saw  their  deliverers  : 
they  again  breathed  the  air  of  free¬ 
dom  :  the  period  of  their  oppression 
and  depradation  they  trusted  was 
at  an  end.  But  their  joy  and  tran¬ 
quillity  and  liberty  were  to  be  but 
of  short  duration.  The  Russians 
hacj  run  over  more  country  than 
they  could  keep  possession  of  :  the 
French,  having  rallied  and  collect¬ 
ed  their  scattered  forces,  advanced 


against  Hamburgh  ;  and  this  de¬ 
voted  city  could  expect  no  mercy 
from  them  if  it  again  fell  into  their 
possession.  They  Had  been  plun¬ 
dered  before :  their  youths  had 
been  dragged  away  by  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  would  be  mercy 
compared  to  what  they  must  suffer 
if  the  French  again  entered  their 
city.  They  therefore  prepared 
every  means  of  defence:  the  youths 
pressed  forward  to  enrol  them¬ 
selves  :  the  utmost  alacrity  and 
zeal  prevailed :  but  unfortunately 
discipline  and  skill  were  wanting  ; 
and  thp  enemy  were  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  in  numbers. 

Under  these  critical  circum¬ 
stances,  the  people  of  Hamburgh 
looked  for.  assistance  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  :  a  few  gun-boats  sent  up  the 
Elbe  might  have  protected  1  the 
city — but  they  came  not :  Britain,  to 
whom  the  possession  of  Hamburgh 
by  the  French  was  highly  detri- 
' mental,  did  not  stir  in  her  defence. 
The  enemy  came  nearer;  they  gain¬ 
ed  possession  of  the  suburbs :  the 
armed  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh 
fought  with  remarkable  bravery,-— 
but  their  bravery  was  in  vain. 
They  then  applied  to  the  crown 
prince  of  Sweden  :  he  had  a  large 
force Un  the  north  of  Germany, 
which  hitherto  had  been  inactive, 
and  part  of  this,  it  was  supposed, 
he  might  have  spared  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  city.  But  he  refused 
to  divide  his  troops  : — Hamburgh, 
he  said,  would  follow  the  general 
fate  of  the  war.  If  Bonaparte 
were  decidedly  beaten,  it  would  be¬ 
come  permanently  free  ;  but  to  beat 
him  decidedly,  it  was  necessary  not 
to  draw  off  any  part  of  the  allied 
army  for  minor  objects.  '1  he  in¬ 
habitants  of  Hamburgh  now  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost :  they  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  capture  of  their  city  ;  when 
Y  2  ,  the 
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the  Danes  from  Altona  most  un¬ 
expectedly  offered  their  assistance. 
The  motive  and  object  of  the 
Danish  government  in  thus  oppo¬ 
sing  Bonaparte  are  not  known : 
that  they  were  sincere  at  the  tune 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  for  they 
proved  their  sincerity  by  the  firm 
resistance  which  they  made  to  the 
French  troops.  At  last,  probably 
after  they  found  that  the  mission  of 
their  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
St.  James  was  likely  to  be  fruitless, 
they  withdrew  their  protection 
from  Hamburgh ;  but  not  until 
they  had  stipulated  with  Davoust, 
who  commanded  the  French  army, 
that  the  citizens  should  not  be  plun¬ 
dered  quite  so  much  as  he  otherwise 
would  have  plundered  them. 

Many  other  places  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Germany,  of  which  the 
Russians  had  obtained  temporary 
possession,  soon  fell  again  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy :  indeed  this 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
seems  to  have  been  arranged  with 
little  skill,  policy,  or  foresight,  by 
the  Russians,  as  it  would  have  been 
much  more  wise  in  them  to  have 
secured  what  they  wrested  from 
the  French,  rather  than  to  have  ex¬ 
posed  the  inhabitants  to  the  sharp¬ 
ened  fury  and  revenge  of  the 
enemy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that 
Bonaparte  left  Paris,  early  in  the 
month  of  April,  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  :  the  principal 
body  of  his  old  troops,  the  remnant 
of  those  who  had  escaped  out  of 
Russia,  were  under  Beauharnois  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Magde- 
burgh:  but  as  soon  as  Bonaparte 
assumed  the  command  of  the  new 
levies,  this  general  began  to  move 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Saale, 
with  a  view  to  form  a  junction  with 
him  ;  while  he,  on  his  part,  de¬ 
bouched  from  the  Thuringian  moun¬ 


tains.  At  this  period  the  main 
armies  of  the  Russians  and  the 
Prussians  were  concentrating  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic  ; — 
Wittgenstein’s  head  quarters  being 
twenty  miles  to  the  north,  and 
Blucher’s  thirty  miles  to  the  south 
of  that  city,  while  D’Tork  was  in 
advance  of  Wittgenstein.  The  two 
main  armies  of  the  French  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  form  a  junction 
near  Jena. 

The  left,  under  the  command  of 
Ney,  about  the  middle  of  April 
was  in  front  of  Erfurt ;  while  the 
corps  of  Bertrand,  which  formed 
the  extremity  of  the  right  wing, 
had  at  the  same  date  reached  Co- 
bourg:  in  the  rear  of  Ney,  at  Gotha, 
Marmont  was  posted,  and  Berthier 
behind  him.  On  the  19th  of  that 
month  there  was  a  sharp  affair  be¬ 
tween  a  bodv  of  Prussians  and  the 

j 

advance  of  Ney’s  corps  under  the 
command  of  Souham  :  the  contest 
took  place  near  Weimar:  the  Prus¬ 
sians  behaved  nobly  :  they  drove 
the  enemy  thrice  through  that 
town  ;  but  at  length  were  obliged 
to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  and 
retreated  behind  Jena.  Towards 
the  end  of  April,  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  adverse  armies  were 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Saale, 
and  it  was  evident  that  a  general 
engagement  would  soon  take 
place. 

So  far  Bonaparte  had  been  sue- 
* 

cessful  in  carrying  his  plan  of  the 
campaign  into  execution;  for  his. 
plan  evidently  was,  to  concentrate 
his  forces  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  near  the  extensive  plain  of 
Lutzen.  His  army,  superior  in 
numbers  to  the  army  of  the  allies, 
he  hoped  would  on  this  plain  fight 
to  great  advantage.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  allies, 
by  the  early  junction  of  Blucher 
and  Wittgenstein,  to  have  com¬ 
pelled 
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pelled  Beauharnois  to  have  retreat¬ 
ed  ;  but  their  junction  having  been 
delayed,  the  French  general  was 
enabled  to  move  up  the  Saale, 
while  Ney  descended  its  left  bank, 
and  Bertrand  its  right.  During 
the  movements  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  the  French,  though  they 
ultimately  effected  their  object,  en¬ 
countered  a  formidable  opposition  ; 
for  Lauriston  and  Macdonald  en¬ 
deavoured  for  three  days  succes¬ 
sively  to  force  a  passage  at  three 
points,  and  it  was  only  at?  the  third 
attempt  that  they  succeeded.  In 
consequence  of  these  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
judged  prudent  for  the  allies  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Saale,  and  concen¬ 
trate  their  forces  on  the  Elster. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May  , 
the  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Borna 
with  the  reserve  ;  and  the  last  divi¬ 
sion  of  general  TormasofPs  corps 
having  crossed  the  Elbe  a  few  days' 
before,  and  moved  forward  by 
forced  marches  towards  the  Elster, 

,  the  whole  allied  army  was  by  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st  of  May  col¬ 
lected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borna  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen, 
The  soil  in  this  part  of  Germany  is 
dry  and  light,  the  country  unco¬ 
vered  and  open  ;  but  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
with  many  hollow  ways  and  mill- 
streams,  the  former  not  discernible 
till  nearly  approached.  In  the 
course  of  the  1st  of  May  count 
Wittgenstein  reconnoitred  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  situation  -and  move¬ 
ments  of -the  enemy:  the  great 
masses  of  the  French  were  be¬ 
tween  Lutzen  and  Vv  eissenfels  ; 
but  there  were  several  indications 
that  they  intended  to ’move  in  the 
direction  of  Leipsic.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  movements  and 
indications  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 


count  Wittgenstein  gave  orders  for 
several  columns  of  the  allied  army 
to  cross  the  Elster,  and  proceed 
down  the  course  of  a  rivulet 
which  falls  into  the  Saale.  He 
thus  hoped  to  turn  the  right  of  the 
French  between  Lutzen  and  Weis- 
senfels,  while  their  attention  was 
directed  to  his  left  between  Weis- 
senfels  and  Leipsic.  , 

The  French  occupied  a  strong 
position :  behind  them  was  rising 
ground,  and  a  string  of  villages  ; 
in  front  there  was  a  hollow  way 
and  a  stream  of  considerable  depth : 
here  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
allies.  The  natural  strength  of 
their  position  was  much  increased 
by  an  immense  quantity  of  ord¬ 
nance  which  was  distributed 
throughout  the  line  and  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  ;  besides  batteries  in  the  open 
country  supported  by  masses  of  in¬ 
fantry  in  solid  squares. 

As  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence  to  force  the  enemy  from 
the  line  of  villages  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied,  the  plan  of  the  ‘allies  at  the 
commencement  of  the  engagement 
was  to  attack  Grosgorchen,  the 
principal  of  them#,  with  artillery 
and  infantry  ;  and,  while  this  attack 
was  going  on,  to  pierce  the  enemy’s 
line  to  the  right  of  the  villages  with 
a  strong  column  of  cavalry,  in  or¬ 
der  if  possible  to  cut  off  the  troops 
in  the  villages  from  support.  For 
this  latter  enterprise  the  cavalry  of 
the  Prussian  reserve  were  selected  : 
they  advanced  with  great  steadiness 
and  gallantry ;  Hit  when  they 
reached  the  hollow  way,  the  show- 
eis  of  grape-shot  and  musketry  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  proceed. 
Here  the  conflict  was  most  despe¬ 
rate  and  sanguinary:  the  Prussians, 
having  partially  succeeded  in  break¬ 
ing  into  the  squares  of  the  enemy, 
committed  great  carnage  :  but  as 
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it  was  evident  that  Bonaparte  was 
resolved  to  preserve  the  line  of  the 
villages  at  any  expense  of  men,  the 
Prussians  were  at  last  drawn  off. 

Hitherto  the  allies  had  been  the 
assailants ;  but  towards  the  even¬ 
ing,  Bonaparte,  having  called  in 
that  division  of  his  army  which 
was  near  Leipsic,  and  collected  all 
his  reserves,  made  a  most  furious 
attack  from  his  left  on  the  right  of 
the  allies,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  supported  and  covered  this  at¬ 
tack  by  the  fire  of  several  batteries 
advancing.  The  allies  seem  not 
to  have  expected,  or  been  prepared 
for,  this  movement  ;  and  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  change  the 
front  of  the  nearest  brigades  on  the 
right,  and  to  order  up  the  whole 
cavalry  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
to  turn  this  attack  :  but  before  the 
cavalry  could  arrive,  night  put  an 
end  to  the  combat  ;  the  allies  re¬ 
maining  in  possession  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  villages,  and  of  tire  line  on 
which  the  enemy  had  stood. 

The  subsequent  operations  are 
not  very  clearly  detailed  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  accounts  which  the  allies  pub¬ 
lished  respecting  the  battle  of  Eut- 
zen.  Orders,  it  is  said,  were  given 
to  renew  the  attack  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  2d  of  May:  “  but  the 
enemy  did  not  wait  for  it ;  and  it 
was  judged  expedient,  with  reie- 
rence  to  the  general  posture  of  the 
cavalry,  not  to  pursue,”  In  fact, 
the  allies  the  next  day  commenced 
their  retreat ;  and  in  consequence 
of.  this  retreat,  Bonaparte  claimed 
the  victory  in  the  battle  of  fmtzen. 

But  that  it  w7as  by  no  means 
such  a  victory  as  lie  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to,  or  had  reason  to  boast 
of,  was  sufficiently  evident  even 
from  his  own  account,  and  from 
the  extreme  pains  which  were  taken 
in  France  to  represent  it  as  such. 
Cardinal  Maury  issued  orders  for 


HAND 

Te  Detim  on  the  occasion,  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  would  have  disgraced 
the  meanest  sycophant  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  despotic  Asiatic 
court :  according  to  him,  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  emperor  was  again  tri¬ 
umphant  :  in  his  last  address  to 
the  legislative  body,  when  he  in¬ 
formed  them  that  he  was  going  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  he  had  foretold  what  had 
happened :  after  the  prodigies  which 
he  had  performed,  the  rank  to 
which  he  had  raised  France,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  regard  him  as 
mortal.  Such  was  the  language  of 
cardinal  Maury  ! 

When  once  the  allies  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  retreat  (from  whatever 
cause  or  with  whatever  object  they 
came  to  this  determination),  it  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
Bonaparte,  superior  as  he  was  in 
numbers,  should  not  throw  himself 
first  upon  the  Elbe,  or  get  into  the 
rear  of  the  allies,  so  as  to  endanger 
their  communication :  they  there¬ 
fore  continued  their  retreat  in  'the 
‘line  of.  the  river  Mulda  :  but  its 
banks  not  affording  any  tenable 
position,  they  afterwards  retired 
through  Dresden,  in  order  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  defensive  position  behind 
the  Elbe.  They  were  thus  conse¬ 
quently  obliged  to  give  up  Dresden 
to  the  enemy :  but  if  all  circum* 
stances  are  taken  into  consideration, 
their  -retrograde  movement  must 
be  deemed  prudent  and  skilful. 
The  consequences  of  avoiding  a 
decisive  action  with  Bonaparte, 
of  drawing  him  on  by  degrees  from 
his  resources,  and  at  the  same  time 
weakening  him  by  attacks,  or  by 
acting  on  the  defensive  in  favour¬ 
able  positions,  had  already  been 
proved  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  campaign  in 
Germany  to  a  speedy  issue :  he 

must 
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must  have  known  that  a  suspicion 
had  gone  abroad,  and  had  found  its 
way  even  into  the  minds  of  his 
own  subjects,  that  he  was  no  longer 
the  child  of  fortune  ;  and  this  sus¬ 
picion  he  could  drive  out  only  by 
a  victory  as  splendid  and  decisive 
as  those  of  Jena  or  Austerlitz.  The 
result  of  the  battle  of  Lutzeir,  it  is 
true,  he  had  represented  in  this 
light  ;  but  he  could  not  hope  that 
he  would  long  succeed  in  conceal- 
ing  its  real  character  from  the 
French  nation.  After  the  victories 
of  Jena  and  Austerlitz  there  was 
little  or  no  opposition  :  all  was  tri¬ 
umph  on  his  part :  all  was  submis¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  his  opponents. 
If  therefore,  as  he  knew  must  be 
the  Ccfse,  the  allies  still  fought  after 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,-?-if  his  own 
progress  was  slow  and  difficult, — 
his  claim  to  victory  in  that  battle 
would  be  denied. 

But  though  Bonaparte  was  not 
decidedly  victorious,  yet  the  retreat 
of  the  allies,  especially  the  circum¬ 
stance  .of  their  yielding  up  Dres¬ 
den  without  opposition  to  thew 
French,  rather  injured  their  cause 
in  Germany.  The  Saxons,  whom 
they  had  invited  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  tyranny  of  France,  per¬ 
ceiving  how  little  able  they  were 
to  protect  them,  began  to  incline 
towards  Bonaparte ;  while  the 
king  of  Saxony  more  than  ever 
yielded  himself  up  to  his  plans  and 
wishes. 

While  the  French  head-quarters 
continued  at  Dresden,  their  army 
received  considerable  reinforce¬ 
ments,  so  as  to  form  va  mass'  little 
short  of  200,000  men.  They  were 
divided  into  three  armies:  the 
principal,  consisting  of  the  4th,  6th, 
11th,  and  12th.  corps,  and  the 
young  and  old  guards,  we  re  col¬ 
lected  opposite  the  position  which 
the  allies  had  taken  up  at  Bautzen, 
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about  thirty  miles  from  Dresden  : 
this  army  consisted  of  about  100,000 
men,  under  the  personal  command 
of  Bonaparte.  The  second  army, 
which  was  about  50,000  strong, 
commanded  by  Ney  and  Lauriston, 
moved  at  the  same  time  from  Tor- 
gau  on  the  right  of  the  allies.  The 
third  army,  which  was  composed 
of  the  troops  under  Victor,  Sebas- 
tiani,  and  Regnier,  and  amounted 
to  between  40,000  and  50,000, 
were  marching  from  Magdeburgh, 
in  the  direction  of  Berlin. 

About  this  time,  that  is,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May,  count  Bubna  arrived 
at  Dresden  with  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  of  Austria  to  Bonaparte  : 
from  what  occurred  afterwards, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
brought  proposals  for  an  armistice, 
with  a  view  to  a  general  pacifica¬ 
tion  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  same  French  papers  which 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  im- 
.  perial  ambassador,  give  an  account 
of  the  departure  of  Beauharnois  for 
the  north  of  Italy  ;  which  circum¬ 
stance  seems  to  prove,  that  even  at 
this  time  Bonaparte  anticipated  the' 
hostility  of  Austria,  and  had  re¬ 
solved  to  assemble  an  army  on  her 
southern  frontier.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  count  de  Bubna  was 
sent  to  Dresden,  count  Stadion  was 
dispatched  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  allies.  The  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  it  is 
said,  agreed  to  the  proposal  6i  the 
emperor  of  Austria  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  suspension -of  hostilities  5  while 
Bonaparte  eluded  it,  by  saying  that 
he  would  accede  to  it  as  soon  as  a 
congress  was  formed.  The  em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  in  order  that  his 
mediation  might  be  the  more  ef¬ 
ficient,  gave  orders  to  place  his 
army  on  the  full  war  establishment ; 
and,  what  was  certainly  no  fa  vour¬ 
able  indication  to  Bonapat  rc,  in- 
Y  4  trusted 
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trusted  the  command  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  army  (which  was  nearest  the 
scene  of  military  operations)  to 
prince  JSchwartzenburg,  at  whose 
conduct  in  the  Russian  campaign 
Bonaparte  had  expressed  strong 
dissatisfaction. 

Hostilities,  in  the  mean  time, 
went  on:  the  allies,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  retreated  from 
the  line  of  the  Elbe  to  Bautzen, 
where  their  whole  front  was  covered 
for  several  miles  by  the  river  Spree: 
their  first  line  rested  its  left  on  the 
heights  which  overhang  this  river  ; 
while  its  centre  was  placed  behind 
Bautzen,  and  its  right  at  the  village 
of  Niemschutz  :  this  position  was 
naturally  very  strong  and  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  but  they  moreover  took 
those  precautions  which  marked 
their  skill  and  judgement.  Another 
line  was  formed  and  strengthened 
by  field  works,  at  some  distance  in 
their  rear,  near  the  village  of  Hoch- 
kirken.  Here  they  coolly  and  con¬ 
fidently  waited  the  attack  of  the 
enemy. 

Bonaparte  had  joined  his  princi¬ 
pal  army  before  Bautzen  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  that  day  in  re¬ 
connoitring  the  strength  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  allies  :  his  force  in  this 
place  consisted  of  the  4th,  6(h,  1 1th 
and  12th  corps,  amounting  in  ail 
to  about  80,000  men ;  '  besides 
12,000  of  his  guards,  14,000  ca¬ 
valry,  and  a  very  numerous  and 
powerful  artillery.  ‘The  right  wing 
was  formed  of  the  12th  corps,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Oudinot :  the 
11th,  under  Macdonald,  formed 
the  centre ;  and  the  6th,  under 
Marmont,  formed  the  left :  Mor tier 
had  the  command  of  the  guards, 
which  were  stationed  in  reserve  : 
the  cavalry  were  commanded  by 
general  Latour  Maubourg.  Ber¬ 
trand  was  posted  beyond  Marmont, 


on  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of; 
threatening  the  right  of  the  allies* 
add  also  that,  if  it  were  necessary, 
he  might  detach  a  division  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  other  great  ar-  ■ 
my  which  Bonaparte  had  ordered 
to  move  up  from  a  village  about 
30  miles  to  the  north  of  Bautzem 
This  army  consisted  of  about  60,000 
men,  composing  the  2d,  5th  andi 
7th  corps,  under  the  command  of 
Ney,  Lauriston  and  Regnier.  Bo¬ 
naparte  meant,  by  means  of  this 
arnhy,  to  turn  the  right  of  the  allies, , 
while  he  himself  attacked  them  in . 
front.  In  this  part  of  his  plan,, 
however,  he  completely  failed. 

Such  were  the  arrangements  and ! 
strength  of  each  party  before  the 
battle  of  Bautzen  i  On  the  19th 
Bertrand  detached  a  division,  which 
was  intercepted,  and  beaten  with 
considerable  loss :  at  the  same 
time  Ney,  Lauriston  and  Regnier, 
moving  forward  to  join  Bertrand, 
were  opposed  with  very  inferior 
numbers  by  D’York  and  Barclay 
de  Tolly ;  and  after  three  hours 
very  hard  fighting  they  were  only 
able  to  gain  possession  of  a  small 
village,  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  proposed  scene  of  action  to 
enable  them  effectually  to  follow 
out  the  original  plan. 

These  were  only  preliminary 
movements  :  on  the  20th  the  grand 
attack  began.  The  first  object  of 
the  French  was  to  force  the  passage 
of  *the  Spree,  which  was  effected 
(with  dreadful  loss  from  the  fire  of 
the  artillery  of  the  alliesj  by  the 
corps  under  Oudinot,  Macdonald 
and  Marmont:  the  contest  lasted 
seven  hours,  and  the  French  at 
length  accomplished  their  object, 
only  by  the  very  great  superiority 
of  their  numbers.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  had  gained  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  river,  the  allies  retired 
to  their  second  position  : — this  was 
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so  strong,  and  the  day  already  so 
far  spent,  that  the  French  did  not 
attempt  to  force  it.  The  result  of 
this  day’s  engagement  was,  that 
the  enemy  occupied  the  village  of 
Bautzen  ;  hut  they  took  no  artille¬ 
ry,  no  trophy  of  any  kind,  and 
scarcely  any  prisoners. 

Bonaparte  the  next  day  made 
another  attempt  to  turn  the  right 
of  the  allies  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  which  Bertrand’s  corps 
had  expei  ienced  on  the  19th,  he 
was  still  further  froru  his  object 
than  before.  This  general  had, 
indeed,  passed  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Spree;  but  he  could  not  form 
a  junction  with  Ney,  in  consequence 
of  the  allies  retaining  possession  of 
the  heights  on  his  right*  between 
that  general  and  himself. 

On  the  21st  the  battle  was  most 
obstinate  and  bloody  :  the  left  of 
the  allies  was  attacked  by  Oudinot 
and  Macdonald,  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  superiority  they  made 
scarcely  any  impression  upon  it  : 
at  the  same  time  Ney,  Lauriston 
and  Regnier  made  an-  attack  on- 
their  right :  Ney  advanced  fight¬ 
ing  along  the  banks  of  the  Spree, 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Prielnitz,  of 
which  he  gained  possession  ;  but 
he  was  soon  afterwards  driven  from 
it  with  very  considerable  loss.  As 
the  occupation  of  this  village  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his 
future  operations,  and  indeed  to 
his  success,  Bonaparte  ordered  the 
whole  of  the  reserve  to  be  brought 
up,  under  the  command  of  Soult. 
The  allies,  in  consequence  of  this 
movement,  were  obliged  to  turn 
their  force  from  attacking  Ney  to 
defend  themselves  against  Soult ; 
and  Ney,  taking  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  advanced  again  in 
front,  and  thus  the  whole  French 
force  was  at  last  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion  together.  The  allies,  however, 


still  continued  to  maintain  their 
ground  ;  nor  did  they  begin  to  re¬ 
treat,  even  according  to  the  French 
accotmt,  till  four  hours  after  the 
reserve  under  Soult  was  brought 
up.  Their  retreat  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  in  a  very  orderly 
manner;  and  an  attempt  made  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  to  cut  off, 
if  possible,  some  part  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  and  baggage,  was  completely 
unsuccessful.  The  loss  of  the 
French,  in  this  obstinate  battle,  was 
very  severe  ;  indeed,  like  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  though  Bonaparte  gain¬ 
ed  ground  by  it,  he  gained  it  at 
such  au  expense  of  men,  and  with 
such  a  conviction  of  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  the  allies,  that  he  must 
have  been  very  unwilling  to  have 
obtained  many  such  victories.  But 
the  most  alarming  circumstance 
which  occurred  during  the  battle 
of  Bautzen  was  the  desertion  of  a 
wh  ole  b  at  tal  i  o  n  of Wur  te  mb  ilrgher  s, 
as  well  as  a  body  of  Saxon  troops, 
— a  circumstance  which  decidedly 
proves  that  the  victory  of  the  French 
was  not  so  great  as  Bonaparte  re¬ 
presented  it,  while  it  must  have 
convinced  him,  how  little  depend¬ 
ence  he  could  place  on  the  German 
troops. 

The  allies  continued  their  retreat 
for  several  days  successively :  on 
the  24th  of  May  their  head  quarters1 
were  within  eighteen  leagues  of 
Berlin.  •  .  * 

We  have  mentioned,,  both  in  the 
account  of  the  battle  oi  Lutzen  and 
of  Bautzen,  the  great  superiority  of 
the  French  :  this  seems  a  surprising 
and  unaccountable  circumstance. 
According  to  the  statement  given 
in  our  gazette,  the  army  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  in  the  latter  battle,  did  not 
amount  to  60,000  men,  while  the 
force  of  Bonaparte  is  calculated  at 
120,000.  With  this  very  great 
disproportion,  the  allies  stood  no 
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chance  with  their  opponent,  unless 
they  persevered  in  their  plan  of  re¬ 
treating  ;  only  offering  resistance 
where  their  inferiority  was  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  strength'  of  the  po¬ 
sition  which  they  were  enabled  to 
occupy. 

While  one  part  of  the  French 
army  advanced  towards  Berlin, 
another  took  the  route  into  Silesia. 
On  the  24-th,  Ney,  Lauriston  and 
Regnier  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Neiss,  and  on  the  25th,  that  of  the 
Oueiss  :  after  the  passage  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  river,  three  divisions  of  Macdo¬ 
nald’s  corps  attacked  the  allies,  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  their  re¬ 
treat  ;  but  they  failed  in  their  pur¬ 
pose.  The  allies,  after  this,  seem 
ro  have  deviated  from  the  direct 
line  towards  the  Oder,  and  to  have 
moved  upon  Schweidnitz :  this 
change  in  the  direction  of  their  re- 
treat  probably  was  occasioned  by 
their  desire  to  occupy  the/  strong 
places  of  Silesia,  and  by  their  hope 
that  Bonaparte  would  not  dare  to 
follow  them  so  far  into  that  coun¬ 
try.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
mistaken;  for  he  pushed  one  divi¬ 
sion  so  rapidly  after  them,  as  with¬ 
in  ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Baut¬ 
zen  to  have  advanced  100  miles 
into  Silesia. 

The  emperor  of  Austria,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  exerting  himsclr  to 
bring  about  an  armistice ;  and  from 
the  frequent  mention  which  was 
made  of  it  in  the  .French  papers, 
it  was  evident  that  Bonaparte  was 
anxious  that  it  should  take  place. 
At  length  on  the  4-th  of  June  it 
'  was  concluded  ;  it  was  to  continue, 
on  all  points,  till  the  20th  of  July  : 
the  line  ©f  demarcation  for  the  al¬ 
lied  army  extended  from  the. fron¬ 
tiers  of  Bohemia  to  the  Oder, 
through  Bettlern-and  Althoif:  the 
line  of  the  French  army  extended 
from  Bohemia  to  Lahn,  and  thence 


along  the  course  of  the  river  Katz- 
bach  to  the  Oder :  the  space  be- 
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tween  the  respective  lines  of  de¬ 
marcation,  including  the  city  of 
Breslau,  was  declared  neutral.  By 
this  agreement,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Prussia  was  left  in  the  occupation 
of  the  allies ;  the  whole  of  Saxony 
and  the  Rhenish  confederacy  in 
that  of  the  French-:  the  fortresses 
of  Dantzic,  Zarnose,  Modlin,  Stet¬ 
tin,  and  Custrin,  in  which  were 
French  garrisons,  and  which  were 
besieged  by  the  allies,  were  to  be 
victualled  every  five  days.  As  the 
actual  state  of  Hamburgh,  at  the 
period  of  the  conclusion  of  the  ar¬ 
mistice,  was  not  accurately  known 
to  either  party,  it  was  agreed  that, 
if  it  was  onlv  besieged,  it  should 
be  treated  like  other  besieged 
towns  ;  and  in  this  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  the  Elbe  was  to  be  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  belli¬ 
gerent  armies,.  Hostilities  were 
not  to  recommence  till  six  days  af¬ 
ter  the  denunciation  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  at  the  respective  head  quarters. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  on 
which  side  the  advantage  of  this 
armistice  lay  :  both  were  probably 
desirous  of  it ;  and  as  the  emperor 
of  Austria  pressed  it  with  great 
earnestness,  each  party  readily 
agreed  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
his  assistance,  or  avoiding  his  hos¬ 
tility.  It  was,  however,  extremely 
unpopular  throughout  Germany, 
and  especially  in  the  Prussian 
states ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  deemed  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  armistice 
was  not  sought  for  by, the  allied 
powers ; — that  Bonaparte  Had  re¬ 
quested  it ; — and  that  the  allied 
powers  would  make  use  of  it  only 
to  reinforce  their  armies,  and  attack 
the  enemy  of  Germany,  at  its  ex¬ 
piration,  with  more  vigour.  Bo¬ 
naparte, 
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naparte,  oil  his  part,  complained 
that  the  armistice  was  not  faithfully 
kept  by  the  allies :  this  complaint 
arose  from  a  circumstance  which 
augured  fatally  for  his  future  suc¬ 
cess  ;  for  the  landwehr  of  Prussia, 
and  even  all  the  inhabitants  who 
could  procure  any  kind  of  arms, 
notwithstanding  the  suspension  of 
hostilities,  were  continually  attack¬ 
ing  and  harassing  the  French,  and 
in  many  cases  captured  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  stores  and  provisions,  and 
rendered  precarious  and  difficult 
their  communication  with  France. 

It  was  soon  evident  that,  from 
whatever  motive  the  belligerent 
powers  agreed  to  the  armistice, 
they  had  no  expectation  it  would 
lead  to  peace  ;  each  party  exerting 
itself  to  the  utmost  to  recruit  and 
reinforce  their  army.  The  com¬ 
paratively  small  numbers  of  the 
allies  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen  have 
been  already  noticed :  during  the 
suspension  of  hostilities,  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander  ordered  fresh 
troops  to  be  brought  across  the 
Vistula,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
reinforcements  that'  joined  the  al¬ 
lied  army  from  Russia  alone, 


amounted  to  75,000  men.  The 
emperor  also  directed  his  attention 
very  closely  and  successfully  to  re¬ 
organise  his  army  ;  while  the  king 
of  Prussia  contributed'  as  much  to 
the  common  cause  as  the  exhausted 
state  of  his  country  and  of  his  fi¬ 
nances  would  allow.  Bonaparte 
was  equally  active  :  opposite  to  the 
main  army  of  the  allies,  he  had 
collected  nearly  130,000  men  :  this 
probably  out-numbereci  their  force  ; 
but  in  otherparts  ot  Germany  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers  were  more  equally 
poised.  Oudinot  was  kept  in  check 
by  Von  Billow  :  the  crown  prince 
of  Sweden  hitherto  had  done  little 
or  nothing  j  but  by  the  position 
which  he  occupied  in  Pomerania, 
and  by  the  communication  which 
he  kept  up  with  the  armies  in 
Mecklenburgh,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Tettenborn  and  Walmo- 
den ,  he  was  able  to  keep  in  check, 
if  not  actively  to  oppose,  the  troops 
under  Davoust  and  Dumonceau, 
and  the  Danes.  Such  were  the 
force  and  position  of  the  respective 
parties  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ar¬ 
mistice. 
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The  armistice,  according  to 
t’-e  first  agreement  among 
the  belligerent  powers,  was  to  have 
expired  on  the  20th  of  July ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  the 
20th  of  August :  still,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  prolongation,  there 
was  little  prospect  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  their  differences.  The  allies 
having  opposed  Bonaparte  with  at 
least  less  disastrous  results  than  in 
any  previous  campaign,  except  that 
in  Russia,  were  naturally  full  of 
hope  "that  they  should  ultimately 
rescue  a  great  part  of  Germany 
from  his  yoke.  They  probably 
knew  also  the  sentiments  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  Austria  ;  and  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  their  own  subjects 
were  decidedly  averse  to  any  peace 
with  the  French,  till  they  were 
driven  out  of  that  part  of  Germany 
which  they  occupied.  But  it  was 
on  the  intentions  of  Austria  that 
the  allied  powers  endeavoured  to 
fix  the  hopes  of  their  subjects';  and 
in  an  official  paper  published  at 
Berlin  after,  the  proclamation  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  these  inten¬ 
tions  were  explicitly  stated  to  be 
favourable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  peace  and  repose  of  the  conti¬ 


nent,  if  it  could  be  secured  on  an 
honourable  and  permanent  basis, 
or,  otherwise,  to  the  support  of  the 
allies. 

In  this  official  paper  the  congress 
to  be  held  at  Prague  was  first  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  this  also  was  ascribed 
to  the  suggestion  or  mediation  of 
Austria  :  the  views  of  the  imperial 
Austrian  court,  according  to  this 
paper,  ever  since  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Prussia,  had 
been  directed  to  restore  the  balance 
of  power,  and  the  pacification  of 
Europe.  This  the  emperor  had 
declared  to  be  his  wish  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  act  in  the  character  ol  a  me¬ 
diator,  he  had  not  only  recalled  his 
auxiliary  forces  from  the  French 
army,  but  assembled  a  respectable 
number  of  troops  in  Bohemia, 
Having  thus  placed  himself  in  a 
situation  to  be  respected  by  both 
the  belligerent  parties,  the  emperor 
of  Austria  proposed  a  congress  at 
.  Prague  :  to  this  proposal  the  French 
emperor  agreed  ;  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Russia 
having  likewise  signified  their  con¬ 
sent,  the  armistice  was  prolonged, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  respective 
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powers,  and  the  full  discussion  of 
the  important  business  that  would 
come  before  them.  After  stating 
that  the  ambassadors  were  actually 
set  off  for  Prague,  the  official  paper 
concludes  with  observing  that  “  the 
allied  powers  remain,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  true  to  their  purpose  of 
losing  no  opportunity  of  procuring 
to  Europe  a  just,  lasting  and  secure 
peace,  for  the  restoration  of  which 
they  will  labour  with  indefatigable 
perseverance  ;  and  use,  for  that 
purpose,  all  the  means  that  Provi¬ 
dence  has  put  into  their  hands.” 

This  congress  was  noticed  in  the 
French  official  papers  in  language 
which  did  not  augur  well  for  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  wish  for  peace  :  for,  while 
he  announced  the  assembling  of 
the  congress,  and  stated  that  am¬ 
bassadors  from  the  different  powers 
at  war  would  compose  it,  he  in¬ 
veighed  in  his  usual  bitter  and  in- 

&  •  .  -i—i  -l  i 

temperate  strain  against  England, 
and  expressly  designated  the  Spa¬ 
niards  by  the  name  of  insurgents. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  always  either 
politic  or  just  to  decide  on  an  ad¬ 
versary’s  views  and  wishes  by  his 
language ;  but  if  this  rule  may  be 
safely  admitted  in  any  case,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  may  be  admitted  in  the  case 
of  Bonaparte;  and  had  his  mind 
and  ambition  been  subdued  to  a 
real  desire  for  peace,  he  would 
have  altered  the  tone  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  accordingly. 

Before  the  end  of  July  most  of 
the  members  of  the  congress  were 
assembled  at  Prague :  Bonaparte 
sent  the  count  de  Narbonne  and 
Caulincourt ;  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  his  privy  counsellor  D*  An  sett ; 
the  king  of  Prussia  baron  Hum¬ 
boldt  ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
count  Metternich.  It  is  likewise 
said  that  an  accredited  person  from 
England  was  also  there  ;  but  no 
notice  of  such  a  person  was  ever 
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given  in  any  except  the  French  of¬ 
ficial  papers.  Of  the  proceedings 
at  this  congress  we  are  ignorant : 
little  indeed  seems  to  have  been  done; 
and  the  emperor  of  Austria  soon 
found  that  neither  of  the  belligerent 
parties  were  disposed  to  terminate 
hostilities  on  such  conditions  as  the 
other  would  accede  to.  He  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  was 
naturally  and  laudably  desirous  of 
rescuing  Germany  from  the  yoke 
of  Bonaparte,  or  at  least  of  restor¬ 
ing  to  its  independence  that  part 
of  Germany  which  constituted  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
they  also  wished  to  guard  them¬ 
selves,  as  much  as  possible,  against 
the  future  aggressions  of  Bona¬ 
parte  :  for  this  purpose,  it  is  said 
that  the  emperor  of  Austria  pro¬ 
posed  the  following  terms  to  Bo¬ 
naparte  : 

1st.  That  the  duchy  of  Warsaw 
should  be  abolished. 

2nd.  That  the  Prussian  fortresses 
should  be  given  up  to  their  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereign. 

3rd.  That  Dantzic  should  be 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops. 

4th.  That  Austria  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  Illyrian  pro¬ 
vinces. 

5th.  That  Hamburgh  and  Lu- 
bec  should  be  restored  to  their  in¬ 
dependence  ;  and 

6th.  That  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine  should  be  dissolved. 

These  terms  were  positively  re¬ 
jected  by  Bonaparte  and  Austria 
immediately  declared  war  against 
France. 

The  state  paper  which  Austria 
issued  on  this  occasion  was  remark¬ 
ably  long  and  elaborate,  and  drawn 
up  with  great  care  and  ability  :  it 
went  back  to  the  different  wars  in 
which  Austria  and  France  had 
been  engaged,  and  dwelt  more  par? 
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ticularly  on  those  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  since  Bonaparte  obtained 
the  supreme  power.  On  every  oc¬ 
casion  the  emperor  of  Austria  had 
been  anxious  to  remain  at  peace : 
he  had  even  made  sacrifices,  which 
no  consideration  but  his  hope  of 
preserving  the  tranquillity  of  his 
own  country,  and  of  Europe,  could 
have  drawn  from  him  :  nothing, 
however,  which  he  could  do,  or  sa¬ 
crifice,  or  abstain  from  doing  ;  not 
even  a  ready  and  full  compliance 
with  the  demands,  and  an  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  views,  of  Bonaparte, 
were  of  any  avail.  The  lament¬ 
able  conviction  was  impressed  on 
his  mind,  that  the  object  of  the 
French  emperor  extended  to  the 
subjugation  of  Europe;  and  that,  for 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  sovereigns 
and  the  tranquillity  and  happiness 
of  their  subjects  must  be  considered 
as  of  no  moment.  Still  the  emperor 
of  Austria*  persevered  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  remain  at  peace  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  submit  to  that  sacrifice, 

■ — which  was  the  greatest  he  could 
make  as  a  sovereign — and  as  a  la¬ 
ther,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
daughter- — and  the  junction  of  his 
troops  with  those  of  Bonaparte  in 
his  war  against  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander.  How  reluctantly  he  agreed 
to  either  of  these  measures,  all  who 
knew  him  must  be  convinced  ;  and 
how  deeply  he  repented  having 
agreed  to  them,  when  he  saw  that 
even  they  were  unavailing  towards 
satisfying  Bonaparte,  or  securing  the 
peace  of  the  continent,  might  easily 
be  conceived.  After  the  reverses 
of  the  Russian  campaign,  he  hoped 
that  .Bonaparte  would  be  disposed 
to  peace  :  he  had  offered  his  me¬ 
diation  ;  he  had  proposed  such 
terms  as  he  thought  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  for  both  parties ;  and  which, 
if  they  had  been  acceded  to,  might 


have  given  to  Europe  that  repose 
which  she  so  dreadfully  needed, 
after  having  been  exhausted  by 
such  long  and  sanguinary  wars. 
But  his  mediation  was  of  no  avail ; 
his  terms  were  rejected  by  the 
French  emperor.  No  alternative, 
therefore,  now  remained  for  him 
to  adopt,  but  to  unite  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  king  of  Prussia.  Still, 
however,  he  as  well  as  they  were 
going  to  fight,  not  for  the  purposes 
of  ambition  or  of  conquest,  but 
solely  for  the  attainment  of  a  just, 
honourable  and  lasting  peace. — 
As  soon  as  ever  this  could  be 
brought  about,  they  would  most 
cheerfully  lay  down  their  arms : 
till  it  was  brought  about,  they 
would  continue  united  in  hostilities, 
and  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
Compelled  from  such  causes  to  go 
to  war  ;  gome  to  war  with  such  an 
object  m  view,  the  emperor  or 
Austria  confidently  expected  the 
approbation  and  the  good  wishes 
of  Europe':  his  cause  was  just,  and 
he  doubted  not  it  would  prosper. 

It  would  appear  that  Bonaparte 
did  not  expect  that  Austria  would 
actually  join  the  allies  ;  and  the 
fact  was  carefully  kept  out  of  the 
French  official  papers  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  till  at  last, 
having  occasion  for  a  new  conscrip¬ 
tion,  the  junction  of  Austria  to  the 
cause  of  the  allies  was  stated  aS  a 
reason  for  this  demand  of  reinforce¬ 
ments.  At  the  sgme  time  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  Austrian 
and  French  ministers  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  legislative  body  :  it;  is  very 
long,  and  a  great  part  of  it  very 
uninteresting;  but  some  important 
facts  may  be  collected  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident 
from  this  correspondence,  as  well 
as  from  the  declaration  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  that  Austria  very  reluctantly 
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consented  to  enter  at  all  into  the 
war  against  Russia  ;  and  that  she 
at  last  consented  to  send  an  aux¬ 
iliary  army,  only  in  order  to  avert 
the  displeasure  of  Bonaparte.  This 
reluctance  accounts  for  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  command  of  this  ar¬ 
my  having  been  given  to  prince 
’Schwartzenburg,  and  for  the  com¬ 
parative  inactivity  with  which  its 
movements  and  operations  were 
conducted.  In  fact,  it  merely  ap¬ 
peared  hostile ;  and  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  of  more  disad¬ 
vantage  than  service  to  Bonaparte ; 
ior,  reckoning  on  its  co-operation, 
he  neglected,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  send  French  troops  to  that  part 
where  it  was  stationed :  and  we 
know  that,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat,  he  complained  that  the 
Austrian  general  had  not  kept  open 
the  communication. 

In  the  second  place,  it  appears 
from  this  correspondence  that  the 
Austrian  court,  when  Bonaparte’s 
reverses  occurred  in  Russia,  so  far 
from  offering  or  agreeing  to  assist 
him,  could  scarcely  conceal  their 
satisfaction.  The  Austrian  minis¬ 
ter,  indeed,  affects  to  condole  with 
the  French  minister  on  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  his  master  ;  but  his  condo¬ 
lence  is  evidently  feigned. 

Lastly,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  correspondence  the  French  mi¬ 
nister  appears  to  have  been  the  dupe 
of  the  Austrian  minister  :  we  shall 
not  here  inquire  whether  he  was 
justified  in  deceiving  him ;  we 
barely  state  the  fact.  The  former 
entertained  no  suspicion  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  intentions  of  the  Austrian  cabi¬ 
net,  till  they  were  as  clear  as  noon 
day  ;  while  he  gave  implicit  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  pacific  professions  of 
the  Austrian  minister,  even  aft  eh 
those  professions  were  belied  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Austrian  court. 

We  remarked,  in  our  account  of  the 
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Russian  campaign,  that  Bonaparte’s 
generals  seemed  to  have  lost  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  military  talehts :  the 
same  fact  will  appear  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  part  of  the  German  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and  this  falling  off  seems 
not  to  have  been  confined  to  his 
generals  ;  his  statesmen  also  expe¬ 
rienced  it.  It  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact,  thkt  lord  Walpole  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  for  se¬ 
veral  weeks  before  Otto,  the  French 
ambassador  there,  knew  the  cir¬ 
cumstance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  generals  and  the  diplomatists 
of  the  allied  powers  displayed  in¬ 
creased  talent,  activity,  and  zeal  ; 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  French 
public  men  had  sunk  into  that  state 
of  mediocrity  in  which  the  public 
men  of  most  of  the  old  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe  were  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  reyolution;  while 
the  public  men  of  the  allies,  excited 
by  the  same  causes  which  had 
brought  into  action  or  generated 
talent  at  that  period,  assumed  tha 
original  character  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents. 

Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden  were  now  to  try  their 
strength  against  France;  and  had 
the  result  of  this  momentous  con¬ 
test  been  anticipated  and  predicted 
solely  or  principally  from  the  issue 
of  all  the  preceding  coalitions 
against  that  power,  it  must  have 
been  looked  forward  to  with  sdoonr 
and  apprehension  by  every  friend 
to  the  independence  and  repose  of 
Europe.  But  the  cases  were 
widely  different :  the  former  jea¬ 
lousies  and  selfishness  of  the  allied- 
sovereigns,  which  rendered  impo¬ 
tent  their  coalition,  were  absorbed 
in  the  deep  and  awful  conviction 
that  now  they  were  fighting  for 
their  own  existence:-  besides,  in  the 
former  contests,  the  people  were 
averse  or  indifferent  to  the  cau.ue 
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of  their  sovereigns ;  now  they  were 
cordial  and  zealous  in  their  co¬ 
operation.  The  allied  powers  also 
very  wisely  made  use  of  other  wea¬ 
pons  besides  those  of  war :  the  most 
eloquent  and  popular  writers  in 
Germany  were  employed  to  rouse 
the  people ;  to  hold  out  Bonaparte 
as  no  lortger  formidable';  as  having 
been  conquered ;  but  still  as  th4 
implacable  enemy  of  the  happiness 
and  peace  of  Germany  ;  as  tire  de¬ 
stroyer  alike  of  the  liberty  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  peasant.  These 
writers  particularly  dwelt  on  the 
contrast  between  Bonaparte  before 
he  crossed  the  Niemen  and  invaded 
Russia,  and  Bonaparte  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  Austria  joined  the  coali¬ 
tion  against  him.  We  shall  give 
the  following  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  striking  :  the  details  which  it 
contains  will,  we  trust,  justify  us 
for  inserting  it  entire,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  length. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
PHYSICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  AND 
MORAL  FORCES  OF  NAPOLEON, 

in  the  years  1812  and  1 8 1 3. 
JANUARY  1812. 

1.  Napoleon  was  in  absolute  pos¬ 
session  of  the  French  empire,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  Illyria,  and  the. 
southern  part  of  Spain. 

2-  He  was  undoubtedly  master 
cf  the  states  of  the  confederation  of 
the- Rhine,  of  Prussia,  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw;  he  had  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Oder,  and  a  limited  alliance  with 
Denmark. 

3.  Austria  dreaded  his  power ; 

her  military  system  was  reduced  ; 
circumstances  rendered  her  his  al¬ 
ly;  she  consented  to  give  him 
30,000  men. 

4. -  Russia  kept  her  ports  shut; 
she  had  120,000  men  upon  her 


frontier  to  defend  her  indepen¬ 
dence  :  but  she  was  at  war  with 
England  and  the  Porte,  and  soon 
after  with  Sweden. 

5.  This  latter  power  was  in  a 
state  cf  neutrality  with  France ; 
and  Napoleon  offered  her  subsidies 
to  induce  her  to  declare  herself  for 
him. 

6.  Napoleon  had  an  army  of 
500,000  veterans  upon  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula  to  attack  Russia : 
this  war  drew  more  than  600  mil¬ 
lions  out  of  his  treasury,  and  2,000 
pieces  of  artillery  from  his  arsenals. 
The  Poles  supplied  him  with  80,000 
men,  and  100  millions.  He  brought 
into  this  war  70,000  cavalry, 

7-  Napoleon  had  in  his  own 
hands  the  monopoly  of  colonial 
products  throughout  almost  all 
Europe.  This  monopoly  brought 
him  in  100  millions. 

8.  Napoleon  drew  contributions 
from  Austria,  from  Prussia,  and 
from  Illyria.  He  had  the  revenue 
of  all  Italy,  from  the  confederacy 
of  Germany,  from  Poland,  and 
that  of  the  French  empire,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  1000  millions. 
Notwithstanding  those  resources, 
the  deficiency  for  the  year  1812 
was  doubled. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  battles 
of  Aspern  and  Eylau,  Napoleon 
had  preserved  the  reputation  of 
being  invincible;  he  enjoyed  an 
opinion  that  nothing  could  resist 
him  :  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
order,  and  every  thing  gave  way 
to  his  will, — to  order,  and  it  was 
done, — to  direct,  and  every  thing 
bended  to  his  wish, — to  announce 
an  event,  and  the  prediction  was 
fulfilled.  Spain  alone  formed  an 
exception;  which  however  had  not 
dissipated  the  belief. 

AUGUST  1813, 

1.  Napoleon  has  dost  a  part  of 
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the  3#d  military  division,  a  part  of 
Illyria,  all  Spain,  and  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  islands. 

2.  Prussia,  Mecklenburgh,  and 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  are 
now  no  longer  his  dependencies ; 
Prussia  and  Mecklenburgh  are,  on 
the  contrary,  in  arms  against  him. 

3.  Austria  has  an  army  of  up¬ 
wards  of  400,000  men ;  she  is  no 
longer  allied  to  France,  but  has  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  new  alliance  against  her. 

4.  Russia,  has  beyond  her  fron¬ 
tiers  200,000  men  :  she  occupies 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  ;  her 
ports  are  open  ;  she  is  united  with 
England,  Prussia,  .  Sweden,  and 
Spain ;  she  is  at  peace  with  Tur¬ 
key,  which  considerably  increases 
her  moral  force,  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  facts  that  she  cannot  be 
conquered. 

5.  Sweden,  having  entered  into 
the  new  war,  furnishes  more  than 
30,000  men,  who  are  acting  on  the 
continent. 

6.  Those  500,000  veterans  of 
Napoleon  have  disappeared ;  he 
has  lost  all  his  cavalry,— several 
marshals,— 80  generals  of  this 
army  only  some  thousands  of  of¬ 
ficers  remain  to  him.  The  cannon, 
arms,  effects,  the  600  millions  are 
lost,  together  with  Prussian  and 
Polish  contingents.  He  has  only 
of  the  latter  15,000  men,  with  the 
maledictions  of  the  country. 

7.  That  monopoly  has  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  since  the  ports  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  have  been  open¬ 
ed,  since  the  war  terminated  be¬ 
tween  the  Russians  and  Turks, 
and  the  English  occupied  the  DaN 
xnatian  islands. 

8.  The  Austrian,  Polish,  and 
Prussian  contributions  have  ceased. 
Illyria  is  exhausted.  The  war  and 
army  expenses  have  doubled. —e 
What  then  will  be  the  deficit  for 
the  year  1813?  There  no  longer 


exists  a  continental  system  against 
England  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  destroyed. 

9.  The  battles  of  Smolensk  and 
Borodino,  of  Krasnoi,  of  Lutzen, 
and  all  the  last  campaign,  prove 
that  with  inferior  forces  he  can  be 
resisted  and  beaten  ;  and  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  he  must  be  beaten  with 
equal  forces,  and  destroyed  with 
superior  ones. 

From  this  comparative  statement 
it  results  that  Napoleon’s  power 
and  glory  have,  sensibly  declined 
since  the  year  1812.  His  army 
had  then  besides  liQ,QQQ  auxilia¬ 
ries, — viz.  50,000  Poles,  30,000 
Prussians,  and  30,000  Austrians  ? 
his  enemy  now  has  an  auxiliary 
force  of  330,000, — viz.  200,000 
Austrians,  100,000  Prussians,  and 
30,000  Swedes.  His  revenues  have 
decreased  100  millions  ;  and  the  di¬ 
minution  will  be  still  much  greater, 
if  we  take  into  consideration  what 
he  drew  by  requisitions  from  Prus¬ 
sia  and  the  countries  of  the  confer 
deration  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  war 
contributions  of  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  Austria. 

There  was  no  alliance  against 
him,  except  that  of  England  and 
Spain  ;  no  other  power  that  could 
make  war  against  him,  none  other 
than  Russia  which  was  able  to  re¬ 
sist  him.  A  nevvalliance  now  sub¬ 
sists  between  four  powers,  which 
are  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him 
with  500,000  combatants -whole 
nations  wilf  should  it  be  necessary^ 
be  under  arms.  Napoleon  so  fully 
feels  the  difficulty  of  resisting  them, 
that  he  almost  abandons  the  penin¬ 
sula,  which  exposes  the  southern 
provinces  of  France  to  invasion. 
His  army  is  no  longer  composed  of 
veterans ;  his  cavalry  is  no  longer 
formidable,  nor  the  most  warlike 
in  Europe.  Four  fifths  of  his  army 
are  composed  or  young  men,  im^ 
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perfectly  disciplined,  and  torn  from 
the  arts  and  agriculture,  which 
produces  an  enormous  deficiency 
in  the  total  revenues  of  his  states. 

The  allies,  or  rather  the  slaves  of 
Napoleon,  especially  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  are  no  longer  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  contingents  he  had  im  - 
posed  on  them.  Depiived  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  former  resources, 
he  no  longer  possesses  either  the 
means  or  the  right  of  dictating  the 
conditions  of  peace :  he  will  not 
be  able  to  procure  new  states;  he 
can  only  obtain  it  by  sacrificing  a 
part  of  those  he  possesses,  which 
will  augment  the  relative  power  of 
his  opponents. 

If  he  continues  the  war,  the 
chances  are  against  him ;  the  loss 
of  several  states,  which  he  has  al¬ 
ready  sustained,  has  not  been 
counter-balanced  by  any  new  con- 
qu  ests.  In  losing  600,000  of  his 
troops,  he  acquired  new  enemies, 
who  will  combat  him  with  the 
same  forces  which  have  before  sup¬ 
ported  his  cause  and  his  interests. 
Six  millions  of  Prussians,  nineteen 
millions  of  Austrians,  and  four 
millions  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
in  all  twenty-nine  millions  of  men, 
w?ho  were  under  his  control  or  his 
allies,  are  now  united  against  him. 
The  deficit  in  his  finances  will  aug¬ 
ment  without  measure,  and  force 
him  to  aggravate  the  state  of  con¬ 
straint  and  the  sufferings  of  his 
subjects,  which  he  can  no  longer 
relieve  by  his  foreign  receipts.  All 
those  considerations  should  have 
induced  him  to  make  peace ;  but 
it  now  remains  for  the  allies  to 
conclude  it  on  such  a  basis  as  will 
render  it  solid  and  honourable.- — 
They  will  augment  their  physical 
and  moral  force  ;  draw  closer  their 
reciprocal  ties ;  whilst  he,  directed 
by  the  same  ambition,  the  same 
destructive  objects,  will  be  obliged 


to  pay,  with  his  own  finances,  those 
who  serve  him  ;  and  maintain  at 
home  an  army  which  will  increase 
the  malady  which  is  undermining 
his  gigantic  empire,  and  which  will 
crush  him  under  its  rums. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Bo¬ 
naparte  preserved  a  profound  si¬ 
lence  as  long  as  he  possibly  could  re¬ 
specting  the  Austrian  declaration  of 
war  ;  he  was  equally  silent  respect¬ 
ing  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden:  but 
equally  from  this  silence,  and  from 
his  invectives  against  him  when  he 
could  no  longer  pass  him  over  un¬ 
noticed,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
he  dreaded  his  talents.  Hitherto 
indeed  the  crown  prince  had  done 
little  or  nothing  for  the  common 
cause :  while  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians  were  combating  Bona* 
parte  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen,  the  Swedish  army  was 
stationed  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action,  in  Pomerania  : 
even  here,  however,  they  were  of 
some  service,  for  they  kept  in  check 
the  army  of  Davoust.  But  as  soon 
as  it  was  determined  to  recommence 
hostilities,  the  crown  prince  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  a  more  active  part : 
and  much  was  anticipated  from  his 
talents ;  from  the  excellent  state  of 
discipline  into  which  he  had  brought 
the  troops  under  his  command;  and 
from  the  confidence  with  which  his 
junction  would  inspire  the  allies* 
According  to  the  plan  laid  down 
by  the  allies,  the  protection  of  Ber¬ 
lin  was  assigned  to  him ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  about  the  middle  of 
August  he  removed  his  head-quar¬ 
ters  to  Potsdam  :  at  the  same  time 
he  issued  a  most  energetic  and  ani¬ 
mating  proclamation  to  the  troops 
under  his  command.  He  told  them 
that  the  extraordinary  events  of  the 
last  twelve  years, of  that  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  Bonaparte  had  ruled  over 
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France,  had  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  conduct  them  into  Ger¬ 
many  :  had  it  not  been  for  those 
events,  Europe  would  still  have  re¬ 
mained  as  one  great  family,  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  mutual  dependence, 
and  anxious  for  their  mutual  wel¬ 
fare.  But  those  events  had  render¬ 
ed  it  necessary  for  Sweden  to  cross 
the  sea  that  divided  her  from  Ger¬ 
many  :  the  cause  of  Europe  was 
intrusted  to  the  protection  of  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga 
and  the  Don ;  from  the  shores  of 
Britain,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
north.  At  such  a  time,  when  the 
happiness  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
civilized  world  was  at  stake,  rivalry, 
national  prejudices,  and  antipathies 
ought  to  disappear  before  the  grand 
object  of  the  independence  of  na¬ 
tions.  Why  were  they  called  to 
arms  ?  Not  to  gratify  ambition,  or 
to  achieve  conquest ;  but  for  a  more 
justifiable,  a  nobler  object.  The 
emperor  Napoleon  could  not  live' 
in  peace  with  Europe  unless  Eu¬ 
rope  was  his  slave  ;  and  to  prevent 
this,  to  oppose  the  restless  and  un¬ 
satisfied  desire  of  conquest  which 
dwelt  in  his  bosom,  they  were  called 
to  arms.  Did  they  doubt  that  such 
was  the  character  of  Napoleon  ? 
were  they  afraid  to  combat  with 
him  ?  He  had  proved  that  this  was 
his  character,  and  that  he  was  not 
unconquerable,  by  the  400,000  men 
whom  he  carried  700  miles  from 
their  country,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  whom  fell  victims  to  his  mad 
ambition.  Had  he  been  a  man  of 
common  humanity,'  or  even  of 
common  policy,  after  this  signal 
disaster  he  would  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  for  peace :  but  neither  his 
misfortunes  in  Russia,  nor  the  de¬ 
feats  which  his  armies  experienced 
in  Spain,  effected  any  beneficial  al¬ 
teration  in  his  character  or  views. 
Peace  Was  offered  to  him;  that 
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peace,  which  all  other  governments 
anxiously  desired,  and  which  was 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
his  own  power,  and  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  France ;  but  he  had  in¬ 
dignantly  rejected  it. — “  Soldiers! 
it  is  to  arms  then  we  must  have  re¬ 
course,  to  conquer  repose  and  in¬ 
dependence.  The  same  sentiments 
which  guided  the  French  in  1792, 
and  which  prompted  them  to  as¬ 
semble,  and  to  combat  the  armies 
which  entered  their  territory, 
ought  now  to  animate  your  valour 
against  those  who,  after  having  in¬ 
vaded  the  land  which  gave  you 
birth,  still  hold  in  chains  your  bre¬ 
thren,  your  waves,  and  your  chil¬ 
dren.  Soldiers!  wdiat  a  noble 
prospect  is  opened  to  you  !  The  li¬ 
berty  of  Europe ;  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  its  equilibrium ;  the  end 
of  that  convulsive  state  which  has 
had  90  years  duration  ;  finally,  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  your  efforts.  Render  your¬ 
selves  worthy,  by  your  union,  your 
discipline,  and  your  courage,  of  the 
high  destiny  which  awaits  you  !” 

'Besides  the  crown  prince  of  Swe¬ 
den,  another  Frenchman  entered 
the  lists  against  Bonaparte.  Ge¬ 
neral  Moreau,  after  he  was  libera¬ 
ted  by  him,  had  gone  over  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  where, 
in  peace,  quiet,  and  retirement,  he 
spent  some  years  of  his  life:  but 
whether  he  grew  weary  of  his  con¬ 
dition  there,  or  whether  he  consi¬ 
dered  himself  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  patriotism  and  the  duty  he 
owed  to  his  fellow-creatures,  or 
whether  both  these  motives  acted 
upon  him,  is  not  certain  ;  out  it 
appears  that  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  war 
with  Bonaparte  was  inevitable,  sent 
over  a  confidential  person  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  whom  general  Moreau 
returned  to  Europe.  Fie  joined 
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allied  army  soon  after  the  congress 
at  Prague  was  dissolved. 

On  two  accounts  his  presence  with 
the  allies  was  deemed  of  importance : 
in  the  first  place,  his  military  talents 
were  undoubtedly  of  the  first  order; 
they  had  been  proved  such  by  his 
conduct  in  every  campaign  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  and  most 
conspicuously  so  by  his  celebrated 
retreat  out  of  Germany.  His  mi¬ 
litary  talents  were  indeed  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  and  description  from 
those  of  Bonaparte  :  perhaps  there 
was  in,  him  less  quickness  of  con¬ 
ception  and  combination ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  possessed  a  cool 
and  comprehensive  judgement, 
which  penetrated  the  most  obscure 
and  difficult  parts  of  the  most  in¬ 
tricate  plan.  On  him  and  on  the 
crown  prince  the  allied  powers  de¬ 
pended  fot  the  arrangement  of  the 
campaign ;  and  as  they  each  had 
great  military  talents  and  expe¬ 
rience,  and  besides  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  favourite  plans 
of  Bonaparte,  and  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  he  conducted  his 
campaigns,  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  be  able  to  oppose  him  with 
success. 

In  the  second  place,  some  expec¬ 
tation  seems  to  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  presence  of  Moreau 
with  the  armies  of  the  allies  might 
induce  the  French  troops  to  with¬ 
draw  their  allegiance  from  Bona¬ 
parte,  or  at  least  might  render  them 
discontented  with  the  war  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Moreau  had 
undoubtedly  been  a  great  favourite 
with  the  French  soldiers :  but  those 
who  indulged  this  expectation  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  aware,  or 
recollected,  that  soldiers  of  all  na¬ 
tions  soon  lose  any  attachment 
which  they  may  have  formed  to  a 
general;  and  that,  even  if  it  did 
continue  to  exist,  it  could  operate 


but  feebly  under  the  strict  discipline 
of  an  army,  and  among  men  who 
have  scarcely  any  opportunity  ei¬ 
ther  of  knowing  one  another’s  sen¬ 
timents,  or  of  acting  together. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
examine  minutely  or  elaborately 
whether  Moreau  was  justified  in 
taking  up  arms  against  his  country ; 
we  shall,  however,  offer  one  or  two 
remarks  on. the  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  those  who  contended  that  he 
was  perfectly  justified,  grounded 
their  argument  on  this  considera¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  not  against  but  for 
his  country  he  was  about  to  fight : 
but  by  thus  arguing  they  admitted 
virtually,  though  not  directly,  that 
the  person  himself  was  the  proper 
judge  of  what  was  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country  :  or,  in  other  words, 
they  admitted  that  in  some  cases 
it  was  lawful  to  oppose  the  regal 
authority ;  for  it  will  avail  them 
little  to  contend  that  Bonaparte 
was  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant:  still 
the  question  recurs.  If  it  be  lawful 
to  oppose  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant, 
who  can  be  the  judge,  whether  the 
sovereign  deserves  those  appella¬ 
tions,  but  the  person  who  is  about 
to  oppose  him  ? 

In  the  second  place,  those  who 
exclaimed  against  the  conduct  ot 
Moreau,  for  taking  up  arms  against 
Bonaparte,  and  yet  retained  their 
doctrine,  that  resistance  to  tyrants 
was  lawful,  were  equally  inconsist¬ 
ent,  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
assert  that  the  rule  of  Bonaparte 
was  beneficial  to  France.  But, 
perhaps,  in  no  former  wars  was 
there  observable  such  inconsistency 
of  opinion  as  in  the  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  Wars :  very  many  who  ad¬ 
vocated  the  cause  of  the  revolution 
at  its  commencement,  because  they 
conceived  it  to  be  advantageous  or 
necessary  to  France,  very  strongly 
and  absurdly  transferred  their  ad¬ 
miration 
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miration  from  it  to  the  person  who 
opposed  the  very  principles  on 
which  it  was  brought  about ;  while 
those  who  opposed  it  at  first,  and, 
in  their ,  mistaken  and  outrageous 
zeal  against  it,  exclaimed  against 
the  doctrines  of  liberty,  as  soon  as 
the  people  of  the  continent  rose  in 
arms  against  the  tyranny  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  became  the  warm  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  defenders  of  those  doc¬ 
trines. 

On  the  17th  of  August  hostilities 
recommenced :  Bonaparte  imme¬ 
diately,  with  a  large  force,  made  a 
push  against  the  city  of  Prague  ; 
but  when  he  had  advanced  within 
twelve  leagues  of  it  he  received  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  positions  of  some  of 
his  corps  at  Goldberg,  See.  in  Silesia 
were  in  imminent  danger  by  the 
march  of  the  Russians  and  Prus¬ 
sians  from  Breslau.  He  was  there 
fore  obliged  suddenly  and  rapidly  to 
leave  Bohemia  ;  and  on  the  21st  of 
August  he  succeeded  in  driving  his 
opponents  from  the  line  of  the 
Bohr.  Scarcely  however  had  he  ac¬ 
complished  this,  when  his  presence 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  another 
quarter :  the  allied  powers  had 
formed  a  bold  and  comprehensive 
plan,  by  which,  if  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  it,  they  would  at  once 
have  placed  Bonaparte  in  a  most 
desperate  situation.  The  united 
army  of  the  Russians,  Prussians, 
•and  Austrians,  amounting  to  about 
150, OOOmen, under  thecommandof 
Wittgenstein,  Kleist,  and  Schwart- 
zenberg,  made  a  movement  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  him  off  from  the 
line  of  the  Elbe,  by  seizing  Dres¬ 
den.  When  Bonaparte  received 
information  of  their  design,  he  was 
120  miles  from  that  city  :  this  di¬ 
stance  he  marched  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops  in  four  days,  amidst 
torrents  of  rain,  and  in  most  tem¬ 
pestuous  weather ;  and  reached 


Dresden  a  few  hours  before  the  al¬ 
lies  appeared  in  sight  of  the  place. 

The  allies  entered  Saxony  from 
Bohemia  by  different  routes,  in  or¬ 
der  to  act  on  the  enemy’s  hank  and 
rear ;  while  the  Prussian  army  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Bkicher  was 
directed  to  move  from  Silesia,  and 
to  threaten  Lusatia  in  front,  but  to 
avoid  a  general  engagement,  espe¬ 
cially  against  superior  numbers,— 
At  first  the  French  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  of  Saxony;  but  they  were 
beaten  back  towards  Dresden,  al¬ 
though  they  endeavoured  to  defend 
every  inch  of  ground.  The  period 
was  now  arrived  when  the  plan  of 
the  allies  was  to  be  put  into  com¬ 
plete  execution  :  the  different  co¬ 
lumns  of  their  armies  were  to  de- 
bouche  from  the  mountains  and 
passes  at  such  periods,  as  would 
have  placed  the  enemy  in  a  most 
critical  situation;  but  some  of  the 
troops  pushed  on  with  so  great  ea¬ 
gerness  that  the  right  corps  was 
brought  into  action  before  the  other 
divisions  had  gained  their  proper 
stations.  To  this  corps  were  op¬ 
posed  15,000  men  under  general 
St.  Cyr,  supported  by  6,000  men 
under  general  Bonnet :  a  sharp 
action  commenced,  which  lasted 
some  hours  ;  after  which  the  allied 
force  drove  .  the  enemy  from  all 
points,  and  took  some  prisoners. 
The  French  now  returned  into  their 
entrenched  works  in  the  front  of 
Dresden,  which  place  the  allied  ar¬ 
mies  encircled.  On  the  27 th  the 
enemy  withdrew  from  their  en¬ 
trenchments  into  the  city  and  sub¬ 
urbs.  By  this  time  Bonaparte  had 
arrived  there. 

The  allies,  having  driven  the 
French  into  the  city  and  suburbs, 
resolved,  if. possible,  to  drive  them 
thence  also  :  this,  however,  they 
were  sensible  was  an  enterprise  of 
considerable  difficulty,  as  the  na- 
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tural  defences  round  the  town 
had  been  much  improved  by  the 
skill  of  the  enemy  j  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance  of  the  position 
led  them  to  expect  a  very  obstinate 
defence.  At  four  o’clock  in  the 
evening  the  troops  moved  to  the  as¬ 
sault,  the  Prussians  forming  the 
centre  attack.  The  operations 
were  begun  by  a  tremendous  can¬ 
nonade  :  the  batteries  being  placed 
in  a  circular  form  round  the  town, 
the  effect  is  described  as  magnifi¬ 
cent  :  the  troops  moved  forward 
with  the  utmost  steadiness,  and  in 
perfect  order  to  the  assault.  Al¬ 
ready  they  were  close  to  the  town 
on  all  sides :  an  advanced  redoubt 
with  eight  guns  was  taken  by  the 
Austrians  in  the  most  gallant  man¬ 
ner  ;  the  enemy  flying  in  all  diret> 
tions  to  shelter  themselves  behind 
new  defences.  It  was  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  effect  practicable  breaches  in  the 
thick  wall  of  the  town  ;  so  that  the 
Austrians  could  not  proceed  be¬ 
yond  the  out-works.  Night  was 
approaching :  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  great :  the  French  to  the 
amount  of  30,000  made  a  sortie  in 
order  to  separate  the  allied  troops, 
and  to  take  one  wing  in  flank  and 
rear.  Their  design  was  seen  through 
and  prevented ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary  to  draw  off 
the  troops  from  the  assault. 

The  French,  having  thus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  repulsing  the  allies,  came 
out  to  attack  them  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th.  They  possessed  great 
advantages  in  their  position  for  at¬ 
tack  :  in  their  rear  was  Dresden 
lined  with  guns ;  their  communi¬ 
cations  were  not  intersected :  if 
they  were  unsuccessful,  they  could 
retire  ;  if  they  made  an  impression, 
they  could  pursue  it  up  ;  while  the 
allies  could  not  follow  them  under 
the  guns  of  the  place.  The  wea« 


ther  was  very  bad  on  the  day  of 
attack ;  it  rained  almost  incessantly. 
Bonaparte  took  advantage  of  all 
these  circumstances,  and  brought 
out  an  immense  number  of  pieces 
of  artillery :  the  battle  consisted 
on  both  sides  chiefly  in  heavy  can¬ 
nonading,  except  where  charges 
■were  made  by  the  allied  cavalry : 
the  main  bodies  of  infantry,  in  both 
armies,  were  never  engaged.  After 
several  hours  of  cannonading,  the 
French,  perceiving  that  they  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  position 
of  the  allies,  retired  into  Dresden. 
The  allies,  however,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  they  had  succeeded  in  repulsing 
the  enemy,  could  not  remain  where 
they  were,  as  they  were  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  having  their  rear  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  French,  if  Bonaparte 
thought  proper  to  pass  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  troops  across  the  Elbe 
at  Koningstein  and  Pima.  Orders 
were  therefore  given  to  retire  ;  and 
the  allied  army  took  up  a  position 
in  the  valley  of  Toplitz  in  Bohemia. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  in  their  at¬ 
tack  on  Dresden  was  undoubtedly 
masterly  ;  and  though  the  official 
accounts  of  the  action  point  out 
some  of  the  causes  of  its  failure, 
they  do  not  satisfactorily  explain 
it.  The  most  disastrous  event  in 
the  course  of  this  battle  was  the 
mortal  wound  of  general  Mcreau : 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
while  he  was  in  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  on 
the  movements  and  operations  that 
were  going  forward,  he  had  both 
his  legs  carried  off  by  a  cannon 
shot,  the  ball  going  through  his 
horse.  At  first  he  gave  a  deep 
groan;  but  when  the  agony  of  pain 
Was  over,  he  spoke  with  the  utmost 
tranquillity,  and  called  for  a  segar. 
He  was  carried  off  the  field,  on  a 
litter  made  of  cossacks’  pikes,  to  a 
cottage  at  a  short  distance :  but  as 
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this  was  much  exposed  to  the  fire, 
he  was  removed  further  off  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia’s  head  quarters, 
where  one  of  his  legs  was  ampu¬ 
tated.  When  the  surgeon  inform¬ 
ed  him  that  he  must  deprive  him 
of  the  other,  he  observed,  without 
manifesting  any  pain  or  peevishness, 
but  in  the  calmest  manner,  that 
had  he  known  that  before  his  other 
was  cut  off,  he  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  dying.  The  litter  on  which 
they  had  hitherto  conveyed  him 
was  covered  with  nothing  but  wet 
straw,  and  a  cloak  drenched  through 
with  rain,  which  continued  in  tor¬ 
rents  the  whole  day :  but  they  now 
put  more  cloaks  over  him,  and  laid 
him  more  comfortably  in  a  good 
litter,  in  which  he  was  carried  to 
Dippolswalde.  Long,  however,  be¬ 
fore  he  arrived  there,  he  was  again 
drenched  with  rain :  from  this  place 
he  was  taken  to  Laun,  where  every 
attention  and  care  was  bestowed 
upon  him.  For  some  time  he 
seemed  to  be  doing  well,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  that  he  might 
survive  his  wounds,  till  a  long  con¬ 
ference  took  place  between  him  and 
three  or  four  of  the  allied  generals, 
by  which  he  was  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  soon  after  this  he  became 
extremely  sick,  and  hourly  grew 
worse-  u  Through  the  whole  of 
his  sufferings  he  bore  his  fate  with 
heroism  and  grandeur  of  mind  not 
to  be  surpassed,  and  appeared  to 
those  with  whom  he  conversed,  to 
endure  but  little  pain,  from  his  ex¬ 
treme  composure  and  calmness.” 
He  died  at  six  o’clock  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  3d  of  September. 

Bonaparte  represented  the  battle 
of  Dresden  as  most  decidedly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  him :  according  to  his 


account  the  Austrian  division  of  the 
allied  army  was  nearly  annihilated ; 
Te  Deum  was  ordered  to  be  sung  at 
Paris  ;  and  the  speedy  and  glorious 
termination  of  the  war  was  predict¬ 
ed.  In  most  of1  this  there  was  his 
usual  exaggeration  and  deceit ;  but 
he  actually  appears  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  loss  and  discomfiture  of 
the  allies  as  much  more  serious  than 
it  really  was ;  and  in  order  to  in¬ 
tercept  their  retreat  into  Bohemia, 
he  dispatched  Vandamme  with  a 
force,  which  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  sent  against  them, 
had  he  not  believed  their  army  to 
have  been  not  only  much  reduced 
in  numbers,  but  retreating  in  great 
disorder.  Vandamme  himself  was 
not  only  ignorant  of  the  strength  of 
those  whom  he  was  to  intercept, 
but  also  of  their  movements.  H§ 
had  under  his  command  two  corps 
and  a  division,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  30,000  men :  with 
this  force  he  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Pirna,  and  had  actually  gained 
possession  of  the  mountain  passes, 
when  the  Russians  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  count  Osterman  forced 
their  way  through  them  with  the 
bayonet.  The  action  continued  till 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  30th,  and 
was  renewed  with  great  obstinacy 
on  the  31st,  till  the  French  troops, 
being  attacked  on  all  sides,  were 
compelled  to  retreat :  throwing 
down  their  arms  in  every  direction, 
and  abandoning  their  cannon  and 
standards,  they  sought  shelter 
among  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Vandamme  and  six  other  generals 
were  taken  prisoners :  besides 
10,000  men,  60  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  6  standards. 
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IN  oi4der  that  our  readers  may 
more  deafly  and  thoroughly 
understand  the  operations  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  battle  of  Dresden,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
position  and  strength  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  armies  previous  to  that  event. 
Of  the  French  army,  four  corps 
were  in  Silesia ;  four,  besides  the 
guards,  near  Dresden ;  three,  under 
the  command  of  Oudinot,  threaten¬ 
ed  Berlin  from  the  south  ;  while 
the  same  city  was  to  be  approached 
by  a  strong  force  under  Davoust 
from  the  north.  Probably  the 
whole  of  these  forces  amounted  to 
SCO, COO  men.  Besi des  these,  Bona¬ 
parte  had  armies  of  reserve  in  Fran¬ 
conia,  Bavaria,  and  Italy  :  the  last 
was  under  the  command  of  Beauhar- 
nois,  and  had  been  assembled  there 
in  order  to  invade  Austria  in  that 
direction. 

The  grand  army  of  the  Russians, 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  which  was 
united  in  Bohemia,  amounted  to 
about  280,000  men:  the  army  in 
Silesia,  under  the  command  of 
Blucher,  to  1 00,000  ;  and  the  forces 
under  the  crown  prince,  consisting 
of  Swedes,  Russians,  See.  to  rather 
more  than  100,000  men.  Hence  it 


appears  that  the  numerical  supe¬ 
riority  was  on  the  side  of  the  allies  ; 
but  their  superiority  in  other  re¬ 
spects  was  much  more  striking  and 
important.  The  greater  part  of  the 
French  soldiers  were  conscripts; 
not  merely  unused  to  war,  but  either 
very  young  or  very  old,  and  con¬ 
sequently  unfit  to  endure  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  arduous  campaign 
which  had  just  commenced.  The 
soldiers  of  the  allies,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  in  a  most  admirable 
state  of  discipline  ;  most  of  them 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  inured  to 
fatigue  and  privation.  Their  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  leaders,  too,  must 
have  been  much  greater  than  that 
which  the  French  soldiers  possessed 
towards  Bonaparte. 

W e  have  already  adverted  shortly 
to  the  operations  in  Silesia ;  but  it 
will  be  now  proper  to  consider 
them  more  minutely.  The  cam¬ 
paign  opened  there  on  the  IStb  of 
August,  the  allies  moving  on  to¬ 
wards  Dresden.  They  first  came 
up  with  the  3d  French  corps  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  marshal  Ney, 
which  was  driven  across  the  Bohr. 
Bonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  the  Silesian  army,  set  out  to  re¬ 
inforce 
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inforce  Ney  on  the  21st;  and  the 
French  having  then  greatly  the  su¬ 
periority,  general  Blucher  deemed 
it  prudent  to  retreat,  and  re-crosss 
the  Bohr ;  he  took  up  a  strong  po¬ 
sition  behind  the  Katzbach.  The 
plan  of  the  allies  being  to  distract 
and  divide  Bonaparte’s  forces,  they 
fell  further  back  on  Janar  ;  while 
the  grand  army  from  Bohemia,  as 
we  have  seen,  marched  on  Dresden, 
and  drew  off  Bonaparte  to  that 
quarter.  On  the  2,5th  and  26th 
the  French  advanced  against  gene¬ 
ral  Blucher,  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  carry  Janar;  but  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  those  days  the  Prussian  ge¬ 
neral  attacked  them.  The  battle 
was  fought  near  the  Katzbach,  and 
from  that  it  takes  its  name:  in  it 
Blucher  and  his  brave  Prussians 
proved  their  determination  to  avenge 
the  disgrace  which  their  country 

O  v 

had  so  long  suffered  by  having  been 
under  the  tyranny  of  France.  They 
fought  with  the  most  unparalleled ' 
bravery.  The  enemy  could  not 
stand  before  them :  their  enthusiasm 
was  such,  that,  rushing  forward, 
they  actually  drove  the  French  into 
the  Katzbach.  At  this  period  of 
the  battle  it  was  completely  dark  ; 
the  river  was  swollen  with  constant 
rains,  and  all  the  bridges  werS 
broken  down.  The  condition  of 
the  enemy  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  may  easily  be  conceived  : 
immense  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned;  18,000  prisoners,  103 
pieces  of  cannon,  280  amrminition- 
waggons,  the  camp  hospitals,  &c. 
were  taken  :  among  the  prisoners 
were  one  general  of  division,  and 
two  of  brigade ;  among  the  tro¬ 
phies,  two  eagles.  Blucher,  after 
this  glorious  victory,  pushed  for¬ 
ward  rapidly  after  the  discomfited 
enemy,  and  on  the  2d  of  Septem¬ 
ber  his  head-quarters  were  within 
the  Saxon  boundary,  near  Goer’litz, 
m  UpperLusatia, having  completely 
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delivered  Prussian  Silesia  from  the 
enemy. 

On  this  occasion  he  addressed  a 
most  eloquent  proclamation  to  his 
soldiers  -To  their  valour,  to  their 
efforts,  and  patience  in  enduring 
fatigues,  the  liberation  of  Silesia 
was  owing  :  that  beautiful  province 
was  delivered  from  the  hands  of 
a  rapacious  enemy ;  it  was  again 
placed  under  the  mild  rule  of  their 
sovereign.  In  the  battle  of  Katz¬ 
bach,  that  battle  which  had  restored 
Silesia  to  tranquillity  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  his  soldiers  had  acted  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  their  character  ; 
satisfactorily  to  him  ;  in  a  manner 
which  must  make  the  enemy  afraid 
again  to  encounter  them  :  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  they  burst 
forth  from  behind  their  heights  ; 
they  disdained  firing  on  the  French  j 
with  the  bayonet  only  they  advanced 
against  them,  and  drove  them  down 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Neisse  and 
the  Katzbach.  Here,  however,  the 
exertions  of  his  brave  soldiers  did 
not  terminate  :  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  they  waded  through  rivers 
and  swollen  torrents  ;  they  spent 
whole  nights  in  the  mire ;  they 
struggled  with  cold,  hunger,  and 
privations  of  all  sorts :  yed  did 
they  not  repine.  s‘  Thanks  to  you 
for  such  praise-worthy  conduct :  he 
only  is  a  true  soldier  who  unites 
these  qualities  in  himself.  You 
have  seen  the  plains  between  the 
Katzbach  and  the  Bohr  ;  they  bear 
testimony  to  the  terror  and  conster¬ 
nation  of  your  enemies.  Let  us 
send  up  our  thanks  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  by  whose  aid  you  have  de¬ 
feated  the  enemy  ;  and,  assembled  in 
divine  service,  prostrate  ourselves 
before,  him  for  the  glorious  victory 
he  has  granted  us.  Let  your  de¬ 
votions  close  with  three  huzzas ; 
and,  then,  once  more  against  the 
enemy !” 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention 
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to  the  operations  of  the  crown 
prince  ;  to  whom,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  stated,  was  allotted  the  task 
of  defending  Berlin.  On  the  21st 
of  August  he  learnt  by  his  spies 
that  Bonaparte  was  concentrating 
the  corps  of  the  dukes  of  Reggio, 
Beiin no  and  Padua,  and  of  generals 
Bertrand  and  Regnier,  near  Bay¬ 
reuth  ;  the  whole  force  amounted 
to  nearly  80,000  men.  From  this 
movement  the  crown  prince  suspect¬ 
ed  that  their  object  was  to  march 
rapidly  on  Berlin  ;  and  he  took  his 
measures  accordingly.  The  3d 
Prussian  corps,  under  the  command 
of  Bulow,  was  placed  between  Her- 
nersdorf  and  Klein  Beren  ;  the  4th 
Prussian  corps  was  situated  at 
Blankenfelde.  The  Swedish  army 
was  posted  at  Ruhlsdorf ;  and  the 
Russian  army  was  in  its  rear.  The 
Cossacks  and  light  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  general  Czerni- 
eheff,  who  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  were  directed  to  hover 
round  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  co¬ 
lumns. 

The  battle  commenced,  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  by  the  French 
attacking  one  of  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  crown  prince’s  army :  as 
they  were  greatly  superior  in  num¬ 
bers,  the  Swedish  troops  retired ; 
and  the  enemy  advanced  and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  large  space  covered  by 
woods  and  flanked  by  marshes.  In 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  Bertrand 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  4th 
Prussian  corps ;  but  he  was  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  some  prisoners  were 
taken.  The  principal  scene  of  con¬ 
test,  however,  this  day,  was  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Grosberen  :  against  it  the 
7th  French  corps  and  a  strong  re¬ 
serve  proceeded  ;  but  here  also  the 
4th  Prussian  corps  were  successful, 
and  the  village  was  retaken.  By 
the  occupation  of  this  village,  the 
enemy  were  at  the  distance  of  1000 


toises  from  the  centre  of  the  camp. 
The  crown  prince  sent  orders  to 
general  Bulow  to  attack  it :  in  exe- 
cuting  these  orders,  the  Prussian; 
forces  proved  that  they  were  the:5 
worthy  descendants  of  the  soldiers 
of  Frederic  the  Great :  for  some 
hours  the  cannonade  was  warm ; 
but  the  Prussians  advancing  under- 
protection  of  the  artillery,  charged! 
the  7th  French  corps  with  the  bayo¬ 
net,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.. 
Hitherto  the  engagement  had  beeni 
principally  between  the  Prussians; 
and  the  enemy  ;  for,  the  other  corps 
of  the  French  remaining  in  the> 
woods,  there  had  been  no  occasion  i 
for  the  Swedes  and  Russians  to » 
move  from  their  position  in  front 
of  the  camp.  About  this  time, 
however,  the  village  of  Ruhlsdorf, 
which  was  situated  in  front  of  the 
camp,  was  threatened  by  the  enemy  j 
and  the  crown  prince  deemed  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  order  some  battalions  of 
the  Swedes,  along  with  a  few  pieces 
of  artillery,  to  reinforce  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts,  while  the  enemy  w^ere 
taken  in  flank  with  a  battalion  of 
flying  artillery.  These  operations 
completely  decided  the  fate  of  the 
battle :  the  crown  prince  was  vic¬ 
torious  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  his 
victory,  obtained  possession  of  26 
pieces  of  cannon,  1-500  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  40  officers,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  baggage.  The 
enemy  retreated  beyond  Trebbin, 
whither  they  were  closely  pursued 
by  the  light  Russian  cavalry. 

Bonaparte  was  extremely  cha¬ 
grined  at  the  result  of  this  engage¬ 
ment  :  besides  the  mortification  of 
having  his  troops  beaten  by  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  the  result 
of  this  battle  disarranged  all  his 
plans,  and  exposed  part  of  his  army 
to  the  attack  of  the  victorious 
troops  ;  for,  Berlin  being  now  s;ife, 
the  crown  prince,  if  he  were  not 
kept  in  check,  would  advance  to 
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co-operate  with  the  allies  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Dresden.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  send  another  ge¬ 
neral  to  replace  Oudmot,  who  had 
commanded  the  French  forces  in 
the  battle  with  the  crown  prince  ; 
and  Bonaparte  selected  Ney  for 
that  purpose.  He  had  under  him 
70,000  men  ;  and  as  the  Prussian 
army,  at  this  period,  was  at  some 
distance  from  that  of  the  crown 
prince,  the  French  general  hoped 
to  surprise  it  before  the  latter  could 
advance  to  its  assistance.  The 
Prussian  army  under  Bulow  was 
only  40,000  strong  ;  yet  they  sus¬ 
tained,  undaunted  and  unmoved, 
the  attack  of  Ney’s  corps.  General 
Bulow,  before  the  enemy  came  up 
with  him  at  Juterboch,  had  received 
information  of  their  approach,  and 
he  accordingly  announced  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  the  crown  prince,  who 
had  just  begun  to  move  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  river  Elbe 
and  marching  towards  Leipsic.  But 
as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  the  Prus¬ 
sians  were  likely  to  be  attacked,  he 
changed  his  route,  and  arrived  at 
Juterboch,  by  forced  marches,  just 
as  the  Prussian  army,  after  having 
sustained  the  unequal  combat  for 
a  long  time,  were  nearly  overpow¬ 
ered  by  the  enemy.  For  a  moment 
the  Russians  and  Swedes  halted,  in 
order  to  form  in  the  order  of  battle  : 
as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
70  battalions  and  10,000  horse, 
supported  by  150  pieces  of  artillery, 
advanced  in  columns  of  attack ; 
4000  Russian  and  Swedish  cavalry 
having  preceded  them,  at  full  speed, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  some 
points  against  which  the  enemy 
principally  directed  his  attacks.  At 
the  sight  of  this  immense  army 
coming  up  to  the  assistance  of  a 
foe  against  whom  they  had  scarcely 
made  any  impression,  the  french 
first  wavered,  and  then  fled  wit^h 


the  utmost  precipitation :  the  allied 
cavalry  charged  them,  as  they  re¬ 
treated,  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  threw  them  into  the  utmost 
disorder.  The  result  of  the  battle 
of  Juterboch  was  upwards  of  5000 
prisoners,  three  standards,  30  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  200  ammunition- 
waggons.  On  the  field  of  battle 
6000  of  the  French  lay  dead.  The 
enemy,  after  their  defeat,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  rally,  or  even  to 
effect  their  retreat  in  tolerable  or¬ 
der  :  besides  the  prisoners  taken  in 
the  battle,  upwards  of  2500  were 
taken,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  it  was  fought,  in  a  village 
on  the  road  to  Dresden :  so  that, 
before  they  completely  effected  their 
escape,  it  was  calculated  that  they 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri¬ 
soners,  from,  16,000  to  18,000  men, 
more  than  50  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
400  ammunition-waggons.  The  loss 
of  the  Prussians  was  severe,  amount- 
'ing  in  killed  and  wounded  to  up¬ 
wards  of  5000.  The  crown  prince, 
in  his  official  account  of  this  battle, 
mentions,  that  general  Regnier  re¬ 
mained  a  long  time  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  sharp-shooters  in  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  a  man  desirous  of  death. 
He,  as  well  as  most  other  of  the 
French  generals,  must  have  been 
convinced,  that  the  rank  and  for¬ 
tune  which  they  had  acquired,  as 
well  as  their  military  glory  and  con¬ 
quests,  were  placed  in  the  utmost 
jeopardy  by  the  insane  obstinacy  of 
their  emperor. 

The  situation  of  Bonaparte  was 
now  every  day  becoming  more  cri¬ 
tical  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  sensible  of  his  danger,  but  still 
continued  at  Dresden.  I  he  allies, 
having  been  defeated  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  this  city,  altered  their 
plan  ;  but  it  was  still  a  plan  of  the 
most  consummate  skill,  and  it  was 
carried  into  execution  with  the  most 
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creditable  activity,  decision,  and 
promptitude.  Their  grand  object 
was  to  gather  all  their  forces  in  the 
route  between  Dresden  and  Leipsic ; 
Or,  if  this  could  not  be  effected,  to 
unite  before  Leipsic,  so  as  com¬ 
pletely  to  cut  off  Bonaparte’s  re¬ 
treat  into  France*  But,  in  order  to 
carry  this  plan  into  execution,  it 
was  necessary  to  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  forces  of  their  adver¬ 
sary  :  and  this  they  accomplished 
most  effectually  ;  for  by  advancing 
from  the  valley  of  Toplitz,  on  the 
side  of  Bohemia,  towards  Dresden, 
and  another  time  from  the  side  of 
Silesia  towards  the  same  place,  they 
obliged  Bonaparte  to  weaken  and 
harass  his  troops  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
came  nearly  up  with  them  they  re¬ 
treated.  While  he  was  in  pursuit 
of  one  branch  of  the  allied  army, 
another  threatened  Dresden  ;  so 
that  at  last  his  troops  were  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  allies  were  receiving  great 
reinforcements,  especially  from  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  the  emperor  Alexander  exert¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring 
the  campaign  to  a  successful  termi¬ 
nation.  Besides  large  bodies  of  re¬ 
gular  troops,  the  Cossacks  were 
greatly  reinforced  ;  and  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  French  army  they  were 
of  most  essential  service,  intercept¬ 
ing  the  communication  with  France, 
and  cutting  off  the  supplies.  At 
this  time,  and  by  their  means,  many 
letters  from  the  French  officers  to 
their  relations  and  friends  in  France 
were  intercepted,  in  all  of  which  a 
most  deplorable  picture  was  drawn 
of  their  distressed  situation :  most 
of  them,  indeed,  represented  their 
condition  as  equally  dreadful  with 
what  it  had  been  in  the  Russian 
campaign  ;  nor  did  they  hold  out 
any  prospect  of  extricating  them¬ 
selves  from  it. 

Nor  were  the  affairs  of  Bonaparte 


more  prosperous  in  Italy :  Beat!* 
harnois  had  collected  a  large  army, 
but  it  was  dispirited  :  the  people  of 
the  country  where  it  was  stationed, 
manifested  strong  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  :  and  when  the  Austrian 
general  Nugent  advanced,  he  found 
himself  compelled,  after  som  e  inef 
fectual  attempts  to  keep  his  ground, 
to  retire  from  the  head  of  theAdria* 
tic  towards  Venice.  Davoust,  also, 
who  had  advanced  from  the  vicinity 
of  Hamburgh  into  Schwerin,  pro¬ 
bably  for  the  purpose  of  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  Oudinot,  being  held  in 
check  by  count  Walmoden,  and; 
having  learnt  tire  fate  of  OudinoPs 
army,  deemed  it  expedient  to  com?- 
mence  his  retreat. 

These,  however,  which  in  ordi¬ 
nary  times  would  have  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  important  events,  in  the. 
present  situation  of  the  continent 
scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of- 
the  public  ;  all  thought  and  conjec¬ 
ture  being  absorbed  on  what  was 
likely  to  happen  in  the  vicinity  of; 
Dresden  $  for  that  city  Bonaparte 
persisted  in  retaining,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  allies  were  gradually  draw¬ 
ing  round  him  in  immense  force, 
and  notwithstanding  that  his  own 
armies  were  greatly  weakened  both 
in  numerical  and  in  physical  force. 
On  the  side  of  Bohemia  prince 
Schwartzenberg  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  ;  while  Blucher,  by  pressing 
forward  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  about 
the  7th  of  September  effected  a 
junction  with  the  grand  army  :  by 
this  junction  a  powerful  force  was 
thrown  on  the  right  of  the  French 
in  Lusatia ;  while  several  other 
Austrian  divisions,  together  with 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  under 
the  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly 
and  Wittgenstein  (in  all  about 
80,000  men),  having  re-entered 
Saxony,  moved  on  Pima,  within 
eight  miles  of  Dresden.  Thus 
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threatened,  Bonaparte  was  again 
compelled  to  leave  that  city  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  approached  the  main 
Austrian  army,  it  gradually  retired, 
drawing  him  towards  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Bohemia.  Taught,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  fate  of  Vandamme, 
he  did  not  cross  the  frontier  to  any 
great  distance,  urging,  in  his  offi¬ 
cial  bulletin,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
following  them,  that  he  could  not 
get  his  cannon  down  the  declivities. 
On  the  11th  of  September  he  again 
returned  to  Dresden.  By  these 
movements  of  the  allies,  not  only 
did  prince  Schwartzenberg  open  a 
communication  with  general  Blu- 
cher  at  Gobel,  but  the  crown  prince 
also  communicated  with  the  same 
general  at  Bautzen.  At  the  former 
place  prince Poniatowski  was  posted ; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  retire  with¬ 
in  15  miles  of  Dresden,  while  Mac¬ 
donald  was  forced  to  take  up  a  po¬ 
sition  on  die  Spree,  within  30  miles 
of  the  same  city.  Marmont  also, 
who  had  occupied  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe  with  the  6th  corps,  was 
recalled,  and  sent,  together  with  the 
cavalry  under  Murat,  to  Grossen 
Hayn,  about  20  miles  to  the  north 
of  Dresden,  to  check  the  Swedes, 
who  were  advancing  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Marshal  Ney,  after  his  de¬ 
feat  by  the  crown  prince  at  Juter- 
boch,  took  shelter  under  the  cannon 
of  Torgau.  Such  were  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  armies,  and  the  state  of 
affairs,  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  the  northward  and  east¬ 
ward  of  Dresden.  On  the  14th  the 
grand  army  of  the  allies  again  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  valley  of  Toplitz 
in  Bohemia,  driving  back  the  1st, 
2d,  and  14th  French  corps,  which, 
with  the  guards,  were  posted  on  the 
frontiers.  Again  was  Bonaparte 
compelled  to  leave  this  city,  in  or¬ 
der  to  reinforce  his  advanced  divi¬ 
sions,  and  to  repair  the  blunders  of 
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his  generals :  the  15th  and  16th  he 
spent  in  driving  the  allies  back  to 
Bohemia ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  allies,  having  succeeded 
in  drawing  him  out  of  the  city 
and  in  harassing  his  troops,  retired 
on  those  days  into  Bohemia. 

Bonaparte  could  no  longer  con¬ 
ceal  his  critical  situation  from  the 
people  of  France  :  he  had,  indeed, 
in  his  bulletin  respecting  the  battle 
of  Dresden,  represented  the  allied 
army  as  utterly  defeated  on  that 
occasion,  exaggerating  their  loss  as 
high  as  60,000  men,  and  boasting 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
sume  offensive  operations  :< — it  was 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  therefore,  that 
he  acknowledged  his  inability  either 
to  advance,  or  even  to  make  head 
against  an  enemy,  who,  if  his  for¬ 
mer  accounts  were  correct,  were  so 
much  weakened  and  disorganized. 
But  the  truth  must  he  told  :  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escaping  out 
-of  bis  perilous  situation,  unless  large 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  him 
and,  besides,  the  real  state  of  the 
case  could  not  be  so  alarming  as 
that  which  the  Parisians  app?e- 
hended ;  for  the  intercourse  with 
France  was  so  precarious  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  that  information  respecting 
the  army  was  obtained  only  at  con¬ 
siderable  intervals,  and  of  a  very  mea¬ 
gre  and  unsatisfactory  description. 

On  the  4th  of  October  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  meeting  of  the  French 
senate  was  held,  at  which  Camba- 
ceres,  after  laying  before  them  the 
long-delayed  report  concerning  the 
war  with  Austria  and  Sweden,  di¬ 
stinctly  avowed  that  Bonaparte’s 
means  were  not  adequate  to  the 
emergency  of  his  situation,  and 
called  on  them  for  a  fresh  conscrip¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  too  late  to  be  of 
much  service  to  Bonaparte :  the 
allies,  long  before  it  could  possibly 
be  raised,  had  carried  into  full  exe¬ 
cution 
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cution  their  grand  plan.  By  the 
9th  of  October  the  head  quarters 
of  prince  Schwartzenberg  were  esta¬ 
blished  near  Leipsic  ;  the  prince 
royal  of  Sweden  and  general  Blu- 
cher,  having  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
different  points,  were  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  main  army :  thus 
a  complete  chain  was  drawn  across 
this  part  of  Saxony,  while  general 
Benningsen  advanced  towards Dres- 
dren  on  the  great  road  fromToplitz* 
The  Cossacks  under  Platoff  were 
in  advance  at  Lutzen.  Thus  the 
communication  of  Bonaparte  with 
France  was  completely  destroyed  ; 
while  his  army  was  in  great  di¬ 
stress,  his  magazines  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  country  which 
he  occupied  was  utterly  destitute  of 
the  means  of  replenishing  them. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
Bonaparte  left  Dresden,  taking  with 
him  the  royal  family  of  Saxony. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  assign 
any  rational  motive  for  his  very 
long  continuance  in  that  city  ;  nor 
can  his  conduct  be  accounted  for, 
unless  we  suppose  that  he  was  under 
the  same  infatuation  which  seized 
him  during  the  Russian  campaign, 
and  led  him  to  advance,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  into  a  hostile  and 
barren  country,  and  to  continue  at 
Moscow  till  retreat  was  almost  im¬ 
possible.  For  his  conduct  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  however,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  rational  motive  may  be 
assigned :  he  had  often,  by  rapid 
and  daring  advances  into  the  heart 
of  his  enemy’s  territory,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  occupying  their  capital, 
forced  them  to  make  peace  ;  he  had 
once  already  intimidated  or  cajoled 
the  emperor  Alexander  into  a  dis¬ 
graceful  treaty ;  and  he  might  hope 
that  he  could  again  effect  the  same 
object.  But  what  hope  could  he 
possibly  have  that,  by  his  stay  at 
Dresden,  either  the  fortune  of  war 


would  become  favourable,  or  peace 
would  be  obtained  ?  To  every  man 
of  common  sense,  to  every  man  not 
blinded  by  passion  and  obstinacy* 
it  must  have  been  apparent,  that  by 
staying  at  Dresden  his  own  forces 
would  be  gradually  reduced  in 
numbers  and  strength,  while  those 
of  the  enemy  would  be  accumulat¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  they  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  cut  off  his  communica¬ 
tion  with  France. 

The  positions  of  the  two  armies, 
soon  after  Bonaparte  left  Dresden, 
were  as  follows  : — The  line  of  the 
French  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  in¬ 
cluding  Dresden, Torgau,  Wittem- 
berg,  and  Magdeburgh,  extended 
about  120  miles,  the  course  of  that 
river  being  nearly  north-west.  Tor¬ 
gau  is  about  45  miles,  and  Wittem- 
berg  70,  from  Dresden :  17  miles 
below  Wittemberg,  on  the  left,  the 
Elbe  receives  the  Mulda ;  and  18 
miles  further,  the  Saale :  both  these 
rivers  in  the  higher  part  of  their 
course  flow  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Elbe  ;  and  Leipsic  stands  between 
them,  being  distant  from  the  Saale 
18  miles,  from  the  Mulda  13,  and 
from  the  Elbe  35.  As  therefore  the 
united  army  of  the  crown  prince 
and  Blucher  occupied  a  line  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  from  its 
mouth  nearly  to  opposite  Leipsic, 
they  cut  off  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  force  collected  round 
Leipsic  and  the  country  westward 
of  that  line.  At  the  same  time, 
the  communications  of  the  enemy, 
on  the  same  line  further  to  the 
south,  were  cut  off  by  the  army 
which  was  marching  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Dresden.  On  the  11th 
of  October  the  advanced  posts  of 
these  two  armies  were  in  communi¬ 
cation,  and  they  greatly  outnum¬ 
bered  the  army  of  Bonaparte. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
object  of  the  allies  was  to  force 
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Bonaparte  to  a  battle  $ — his  object, 
to  weaken  them  by  drawing  off 
part  of  their  troops.  This  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  accomplish  :  the  Prus¬ 
sian  capital  had  been  left  exposed 
by  the  march  of  the  crown  prince 
to  join  the  grand  army  of  the  allies ; 
and  Bonaparte,  taking  advantage  of 
this,  pushed  a  corps  across  the  Elbe 
at  Witemberg :  but  the  allies,  aware 
of  this  movement,  had  ordered  ge¬ 
neral  Tauenstein  with  12,000  men 
to  fall  back  and  cover  Berlin  ;  so 
that  the  French  force,  having  failed 
in  their  object,  were  recalled. 

Hitherto  the  allies  of  Bonaparte 
had  remained  more  faithful  to  him 
than  might  have  been  expected ; 
but  about  this  period  the  king  of 
Bavaria  deserted  him,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
concert  with  Austria,  by  which 
general  Wrede  with  35,000  Ba¬ 
varian  troops  was  immediately  to 
co-operate  with  those  of  Austria, 
25,000  of  which  were  to  be  placed 
under  his  command.  But  though 
the  sovereigns  in  alliance  with  Bo¬ 
naparte  remained  in  general  faith¬ 
ful  to  him,  yet  their  subjects  were 
animated  with  a  better  spirit :  the 
same  means  were  employed  to  keep 
it  alive,  and  to  spread  it,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  de¬ 
cisive  battle  of  Eeipsic,  we  shall  ex¬ 
tract  one  of  the  printed  statements 
which  were  thrown  into  the  towns 
in  Germany  in  the  possession  of 
French  garrisons,  by  means  of  the 
Baschir  arrows  employed  in  the 
army  of  the  crown  prince,  as  it 
contains  an  animated  and  impartial 
sketch  of  military  events  during 
the  month  of  September. 

“In  the  month  of  August  the 
French  armies  attempted  to  invade 
at  once  Mecklenburgh,  Swedish 
Pomerania,  the  Middle  Mark,  Sile¬ 
sia,  and  Bohemia.  In  the  month 
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of  September,  after  vain  efforts,  re¬ 
pelled  on  all  sides,  they  were  driven 
across  the  Elbe  near  Hamburgh, 
wedged  into  a  corner  of  Lusace, 
driven  up  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  expelled  from  Bohemia  with 
considerable  loss  of  men  and  can*? 
non,  and  not  only  disturbed  in  their* 
lines  of  communication  between 
Dresden,  Altenburg,  Leipsic,  and 
Erfurt,  but  those  lines  more  than 
once  broken  and  intercepted. 

“  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
the  combined  armies  had  passed  the 
Elbe  at  all  points.  The  victory  of 
Gorde  (the  16th  of  September) 
opened  to  the  corps  of  general 
Walmoden  the  Old  Mark,  Lune- 
burgh,  and  the  route  of  Hanover 
and  Bohemia  ;  the  victory  of  Den- 
newitz  (the  6th  of  September) 
made  the  prince  royal  master  of 
the  duchies  of  Anhalt,  and  other 
provinces  formerly  Prussian,  Hes- 
-  sian,  and  of  Brunswick  ;  opened  to 
him  the  gates  of  Dessau,  Halber- 
stadt, Halle,  Merseburg,  Brunswick, 
Cassel ;  and,  in  fine,  the  victory  of 
general  Blucher  at  Bischofswerdas 
(22d  of  Sept.)  secured  to  him  the 
passage  of  the  Elbe  at  Elster,  his 
march  upon  Leipsic, by  turning  Wit¬ 
tenberg, andhiscommunication  with 
the  army  of  the  north  of  Germany* 

"  The  Russian  and  Prussian  ar¬ 
mies,  immovable  in  the  position 
which  they  had  chosen  in  Bohemia, 
from  Toplitz  to  the  Elbe,  awaited 
the  enemy  in  the  fatal  valley  of 
Culm,  received  him  with  courage, 
drove  him  back  with  intrepidity  as 
often  as  he  dared  to  descend  from 
the  mountains,  wasted  him  with  fa¬ 
mine,  demoralized  him,  and  inces¬ 
santly  drove  him  back  upon  Dres- 
den ;  which,  from  being  a  point 
whence  he  attacked,  now  became 
to  him  a  point  of  retreat.  In  the 
mean  while  the  Austrian  army  ex¬ 
tended  itself,  on  one  side,  as  far  as 
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Freyberg,  Chemnitz,  and  Alten- 
burg ;  and  on  the  other,  towards 
Thuringia  and  Bavaria ;  pushed 
forward  strong  detachments,  and 
covered  powerful  diversions  ope¬ 
rated  by  partisans  as  brave' as  for¬ 
tunate:  Colomb  at  Frankfort, Thiel- 
man  at  Naumburg,  PlatofF  at  Al- 
tenburg,  and  Mensdorf  at  the  gates 
.  of  Leipsic. 

“  Where  was  Bonaparte  during 
the  whole  of  September  ?  At  Dres¬ 
den  and  its  vicinity;  again  at  Dres¬ 
den  and  its  vicinity ;  perpetually  at 
Dresden  and  its  vicinity.  He  sent 
liis  sick  and  wounded  to  Leipsic  and 
Erfurt ;  burnt  (by  accident  as  was 
pretended,  but  designedly  as  we 
know)  his  magazines  at  Dresden; 
kept  the  king  of  Saxony  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  at  Dresden,  to  give  himself 
the  semblance  of  security j  and  made 
of  Dresden  his  Paris,  his  Germany, 
his  Europe.  It  was  from  Dresden 
that  those  bags  of  letters  were  dis¬ 
patched,  which,  being  intercepted 
and  published,  have  communicated 
just  ideas  of  the  true  situation  of 
the  French  army,  and  of  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  the  troops. 

“  Besides,  from  the  23d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  retreat  of  that  army 
was  begun  ;  on  the  28th,  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  king  of  Saxony,  the  royal 
family,  escorted  by  the  guards, 
quitted  Dresden,  taking  the  only 
route  which  remained  to  them — 
that  of  Leipsic. 

“  The  treaty  of  alliance  concluded 
at  Toplitz,  between  Austria,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Prussia — the  negotiations 
©pened  with  Bavaria — the  unequi¬ 


vocal  movements  of  the  grand  com*' 
bined  army  towards  the  IVT.iine — • 
the  siege  of  Witte mberg  resumed 
with  vigour,  in  which  were  used 
the  formidable  Congreve  rockets— 
the  junction  of  the  army  of  Blucher 
with  the  prince  royal’s — rhave  proved 
to  Napoleon  the  necessity  of  retreat 
more  effectually  than  his  ministers 
and  generals  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  do.  The  feeble  attempt  near 
Dessau  necessarily  failed.  The 
prince  royal  and  general  Blucher 
passed  the  Elbe  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  'early  part  of  October,  and 
are  in  line  before  Leipsic,  ready  to 
give  battle  and  attack  the  enemy. 

“  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
have  mutually  guarantied  their 
states  on  the  footing  of  1805  ;  fur¬ 
nishing  each  other  60,000  auxiliary 
troops,  and  setting  out  with  the  un¬ 
changeable  principle,  of  not  per¬ 
mitting  a  single  French  bayonet  to 
remain  in  Germany.  Already  the 
sceptre  of  the  king  of  Westphalia 
is  broken  in  pieces ;  the  city  of 
Cassel,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  general  Tchernitcheff,  has  placed 
its  keys  in  the  hands  of  the  prince 
royal.  The  old  order  of  things 
succeeds  to  the  most  oppressive 
anarchy. 

“  The  trenches  are  opened  be¬ 
fore  Dantzic,  Stettin,  and  Glogau, 
Their  garrisons  are  destitute  of  ne¬ 
cessaries  ;  they  have  many  sick. 
Magdeburg  itself  is  ill  provisioned. 
Napoleon  is  even  placing  the  fort¬ 
resses  on  the  Rhine  in  a  state  of 
defence.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

,  / 
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ON  the  13th  of  October  thehead 
quarters  of  Bonaparte  were  at 
Dubenon  the  Mulda:  tothisplacebe 
had  advanced  from  Leipsic,  probably 
with  the  hope  of  leading  the  allies 
to  believe  that  he  meant  to  threat¬ 
en  Berlin  with  his  whole  force ; 
but  finding  that  this  manoeuvre  did 
not  succeed,  on  the  14th  he  collect¬ 
ed  his  whole  force  in  and  round 
Leipsic.  Ney,  v.  f  the  4th,  6th, 
and  7th  corps,  under  the  respective 
commands  of  Bertrand,  Marmont, 
and  Regnier,  occupied  a  line  about 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  north  of 
that  city,  which  protected  the  roads 
to  Magdeburgh  and  Dessau.  Op¬ 
posite  to  him  was  posted  the  Sile¬ 
sian  army,  under  general  Blucher, 
whose  head  quarters  on  the  14th 
were  on  the  road  to  Halle,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Leipsic.  On 
the  3  5th  Blucher  attacked  the  ene¬ 
my  :  the  contest  was  most  obsti¬ 
nate  and  sanguinary  :  it  began  at 
midday,  and  continued  till  night 
separated  the  combatants  :  the  al¬ 
lies  however  completely  succeeded 
m  their  object,  compelling  the 
French  to  pass  the  Partha,  a  river 
which  protects  Leipsic  to  the 
Lb  13. 


northward  and  eastward.  The 
Wss  of  the  allies  was  between 
6,000  and  7,000  men  ;  that  of  the 
French  about  12,000  :  one  eagle 
and  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken. 

While  this  contest  was  going  on 
to  the  north  of  Leipsic,  a  separate 
and  still  more  furious  conflict  took 
place  between  the  grand  army  of 
Bohemia,  commanded  by  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  which  advanced 
towards  Leipsic  by  the  converging* 
roads  of  Lutzen,  Zwenkau,  Borna, 
and  Colditz— and  that  part  of  the 
French  army  which  was  command¬ 
ed  by  Bonaparte  in  person.  The 
position  of  the  centre  of  the  allies 
was  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of 
Leipsic  :  against  it  Bonaparte  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  furious  attack, 
either  in  the  hope  of  cutting  his 
way  through,  or  throwing  the  allies 
into  confusion.  Accordingly  bring¬ 
ing  up  all  his  cavalry  under  Murat, 
he  made  a.  desperate  push  on  the 
centre,  and  for  a  short  time  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  it.  The  Austrian 
reserve  was  now  brought  up  ;  and 
their  cuirassiers  having  formed  in 
columns,  charged  with  the  most 
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consummate  skill  and  intrepidity, 
forcing  every  thing  before  them. 
The  French  cavalry  were  compel¬ 
led  to  give  way  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  clay  both  armies  remained  on 
the  ground  on  which  the  contest 
commenced. 

On  the  17th  nothing  was  done. 
On  the  18th  the  crown  prince  re¬ 
ceived  a  reinforcement  from  general 
Blucher  of  30,000  men,  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  ;  with  which 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy  on  the  Fartha  river, 
six  miles  northward  of  Leipsic,  on 
the  road  to  Torgau ;  while  general 
Blucher  was  to  retain  his  position 
near  Leipsic,  and  endeavour  to 
gain  posession  of  that  place.  As 
the  allied  generals  were  well  awe  re 
of  Bonaparte’s  usual  plan  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  his  force  to  bear 
on  one  point,  it  was  agreed  that,  if 
he  should  have  recourse  to  this 
measure,  the  allies  weie  reciprocal¬ 
ly  to  support  each  other,  and  to 
concert  further  movements. 

The  first  operation  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  crown  prince:  that  part 
of  the  enemy’s  force  which  was  op¬ 
posed  to  him  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Far¬ 
tha,  with  its  right  resting  on  the 
heights  of  Faucha,  and  its  left  to¬ 
wards  Leipsic  :  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  force  their  right,  and 
gain  possession  of  these  heights:  in 
order  to  effect  this,  the  Russians 
nnd  Prussians  in  the  crown  prince’s 
army  were  ordered  to  advance 
against  them  ;  while  the  Swedes 
endeavoured  to  effect  the  passage 
of  the  river  at  Plosen.  The  river 
was  crossed  with  little  opposition  : 
and  general  Winzingerode,  who 
commanded  the  Russians,  took  a- 
bout  3,000  prisoners  and  some 
pieces  of  cannon  at  Faucha. 

Before  the  infantry  of  the  crown 
prince’s  army  had  sufficient  time 


to  make  their  flank  movement,  the 
French  infantry  abandoned  the  line 
of  the  river,  and  retired  over  the 
plain  towards  Leipsic,  occupying 
the  villages  through  which  they 
passed,  in  order  to  protect  their  re¬ 
treat. 

Hitherto  the  allies  had  met  with 
very  little  resistance  :  but  general 
Langeron,  with  part  of  general 
Blucher’s  army,  having  attempted 
to  carry  one  of  the  villages  on  the 
road  to  Leipsic,  which  the  enemy 
had  occupied  in  strength,  was  op¬ 
posed  with  great  obstinacy  :  how¬ 
ever,  he  at  length  carried  it,  but  was 
driven  back,  iks  the  possession  of 
this  village  was  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  for  the  further  movements 
and  operations  of  the  allies,  general 
Blucher  sent  the  most  positive  or¬ 
ders  that  it  should  be  reoccupied  at 
the  point  of  the  .bayonet ;  and  this 
wras  accomplished  before  it  grew 
dark.  There  was  attached  to  the 
crown  prince’s  army  a  rocket  bri¬ 
gade,  which  was  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion  with  such  effect  as  to  paralyse 
a  solid  square  of  infantry,  which 
after  one  fire  from  Congreve’s 
formidable  weapons  delivered 
themselves  up  as  if  panic-struck. 

About  this  period  of  the  battle, 
twenty-two  guns  of  Saxon  artil¬ 
lery,  two  battalions  of  the  same 
nation,  and  two  Westphalian  regi¬ 
ments  of  hussars,  quitted  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  and  joined  the  allies  : 
the  artillery  were  immediately 
turned  against  the  French  ;  and  the 
crown  prince  headed  the  men  in  a 
charge  against  their  former  oppres¬ 
sors. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  allies  to  the  north  of 
Leipsic  was,  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  was  established  between  the 
grand  attacks  ;  and  several  officers 
from  the  Bohemian  army  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
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inform  the  crown  prince  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  which  had  occurred  to  the 
south  of  that  place.  In  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  south-east  and 
south-west  of  Leipsic,  the  resistance 
of  the  French  was  much  more  de¬ 
termined  and  persevering  than  it 
was  to  the  north  :  but  the  plan  and 
arrangements  of  the  allies  were  laid 
down  with  so  much  judgement  and 
skill,  and  executed  in  such  a  mas¬ 
terly  manner,  that  the  enemy  were 
at  length  compelled  to  retreat.  In 
the  battle  of  this  day,  the  French 
lost  at  least  50,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  besides 
sixty-five  pieces  of  artillery. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  do,  but  either  to  throw 

himself  into  Lemsic  and  await  the 
± 

result  of  the  assault  of  the  allies,  or 
to  escape  by  the  line  of  the  Upper 
Saale.  He  seems  to  have  hesitated 
for  a  long  time  on  which  plan  to 
decide  ;  at  length  he  chose  the  lat¬ 
ter,  leaving  Leipsic  only  two  hours 
before  the  allies  entered  it.  Their 
victorious  troops,  after  having  slept 
on  the  field  of  battle,  attacked  and 
carried  Leipsic  the  next  morning, 
after  a  short  resistance.  The  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  entered  the  town  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  troops,  and  met  in  the 
great  square,  where  they  were 
greeted  by  the  inhabitants  with  the 
most  heart-felt  joy.  The  king  of 
vSaxony  and  ail  his  court  were 
made  prisoners. 

In  the  account  which  Bonaparte 
thought  proper  to  give  to  the 
French  nation  of  the  battle  of  Leip¬ 
sic,  he  claimed  the  victory  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  troops  of  Sax¬ 
ony  and  Westphalia  left  him  ;  and 
ascribed  his  subsequent  disasters 
entirely  to  this  circumstance ;  not 
adverting  to  the  extreme  improba¬ 
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bility  of  a  story,  which  represented 
his  allies  as  leaving  a  victorious 
and  joining  a  beaten  army.  In  his 
bulletin  he  also  mentions  a  circum¬ 
stance,  which,  if  true,  must  have 
been  known,  and  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  stated  in  the  official 
account  of  the  allies :  he  says* 
that  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
evacuate  Leipsic,  orders  were  given 
for  the  destruction  of  a  bridge,  af¬ 
ter  his  troops  had  crossed  the  river  ; 
but  that  the  bridge  was  broken 
down  long  before  they  had  all 
crossed  it,  and  that  this  occasioned 
his  loss  to  be  much  more  severe 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  beem 
In  order  to  convince  the  people  of 
Paris  that  he  had  been  really  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he 
transmitted  to  them  the  standards 
and  colours  which  he  asserted  were 
the  proofs  and  fruits  of  his  victory  ; 
but  the  period  of  delusion  even  with 
the  Parisians  was  nearly  gone  by. 

The  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from 
Leipsic  with  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
which  might  amount  to  80,000 
men,  was  scarcely  surpassed  in  dis¬ 
order  and  misery  by  his  retreat 
from  Moscow  :  as  soon  as  his  route 
was  known,  Blucher  dispatched  his 
light  troops  after  him :  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  even  got  before  him,  inter¬ 
cepted  his  supplies,  and  infused 
the  greatest  alarm  into  his  dispirit¬ 
ed  soldiers  ;  while  general  Wrede, 
with  the  Bavarians  and  Austrians 
under  his  command,  some  time  be-i 
fore  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  had  been 
dispatched,  in  anticipation  of  its 
result,  by  a  route  which  enabled 
them  to  come  up  with  Bonaparte 
before  be  reached  the  Rhine.  At 
Hanau  a  desperate  conflict  took 
place:  the  French  fought  obstinate¬ 
ly  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and 
their  superiority,  they  were  defeat¬ 
ed  with  the  loss  of  about  10,000 
men.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
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Rhine,  Bonaparte  left  his  army  and 
hastened  to  Paris,  leaving  direction 
that  all  the  strong  places  on  that 
river  and  on  the  frontiers  should  be 
garrisoned. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris  the  senate 
was  immediately  convened,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  place  300,000 
men  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister 
of  war.  This  measure  was  declared 
to  be  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  unparalleled  treachery  of  his 
allies  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  ;  and 
the  people  of  France  were  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  partition  of  Poland  ;  and 
asked,  what  would  be  the  situation 
of  their  country,  should  the  enemy, 
who  were  on  its  frontiers,  penetrate 
into  her  territory.  After  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  honour  of  Frenchmen, 
Bonaparte  declared,  that  surround¬ 
ed  as  he  was  by  the  whole  power  of 
the  nation,  he  would  be  as  mode¬ 
rate  as  when  he  granted  Austria 
the  peace  of  Leoben  and  Campo 
Formio,  in  the  hope  of  signing  that 
of  Europe.  But  though  atone  of 
confidence  was  thus  kept  up,  there 
were  propositions  laid  before  the 
senate  which  most  unequivocally 
indicated  the  alarm  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Bonaparte ;  for  although 
the  period  had  arrived  at  which  the 
powers  of  the  deputies  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  of  the  4th  series  were 
to  expire,  it  was  proposed  that  these 
powers  should  be  continued,  and 
that  the  emperor  should  appoint  to 
the  presidentship  of  the  legislative 
body,  in  place  of  choosing  as  here¬ 
tofore  from  among  five  candidates 
presented  to  him  by  that  body. — 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  raising 
and  arranging  his  conscripts,  it  was 
decreed  that  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  classes  of  1806,  1807,  and 
the  following  years ;  while  those 
of  1811,  1812,  1813,  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  1814,  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  war. 


By  the  second  article  of  the  same 
decree  it  was  declared  that  50,000 
men  should  be  immediately  levied 
foractual  service  ;  and  50,000  more 
held  in  readiness,  should  the  eastern 
provinces  be  invaded. 

By  another  decree  38,425,343 
franks  34  cents  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  minister  of  war. 

Had  France  not  been  exhausted; 
had  she,  besides  the  requisite  popu¬ 
lation  to  supply  this  new  and  great 
demand,  still  retained,  either  that 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  was 
maddened  at  the  beginning  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  or  that  stimulating  and  am¬ 
bitious  fondness  for  military  glory, 
and  that  firm  belief  that  Bonaparte 
wasdestined  to  render  her  the  mi  stress 
of  Europe,  with  which  she  had 
been  so  fully  possessed  not  two  years 
before ;  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  raising  a  numerous  and  power¬ 
ful  army  :  but  the  campaigns  of 
Russia  and  of  Germany  had  stript 
her  almost  entirely  of  her  efficient 
military  population  j  the  fondness 
for  glory  had  passed  away,  and  not 
all  the  arts  or  misrepresentations  of 
Bonaparte  could  restore  it,  or  re¬ 
place  it  with  that  enthusiasm  which 
had  distinguished  Frenchmen  when 
their  country  was  invaded  20  years 
before. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mighty 
edifice  which  Bonaparte  had  erected 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  independence 
and  liberties  of  the  continent,  and 
which  had  been  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
was  falling  to  pieces :  the  victory 
of  Leipsic,  by  freeing  the  minds  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  from  all 
apprehensions  of  his  power,  proved 
how  eager  they  were  to  resume 
their  legitimate  character  and  au¬ 
thority.  Wurtemburgh  deserted 
him,  and  made  her  peace  with  the 
allies ;  and  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  was  dissolved ;  so  that,  to 
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Use  his  own  words,  no  sovereigns 
remained  attached  to  him  except 
the  king  of  Denmark  and -the  king 
of  Naples.  The  attachment  of  the 
former  to  him  in  the  day  of  his 
abasement  and  disasters  Is  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  and  by  no  act  was  it 
more  decidedly  marked  than  by  the 
impolitic  but  impotent  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria,  which  the 
king  of  Denmark  issued  almost  at 
the  very  moment  when  Bonaparte 
was  in  the  extremest  crisis  of  his 
fate.  The  attachment  of  Murat 
was  of  a  more  questionable  charac¬ 
ter:  after  the  battle  of  Eeipsic,  in¬ 
stead  of  remaining  to  assist  Bona¬ 
parte  in  his  retreat,  he  hurried  as 
rapidly  as  possible  back  to  his  own 
territories,  and,  it  is  said,  lost  no 
time  in  attempting  to  negotiate 
with  the  allies. 

Although  the  remains  of  the 
French  army  were  incessantly  pur-, 
sued  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by 
the  light  troops  of  the  allies,  yet  the 
main  body,  under  the  command  of 
prince  Schwartzenberg,  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  move  more  slowly,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads,  and  the  artillery  which  they 
brought  with  them.  But  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  troops  of  the 
allies  should  make  their  appearance 
in  those  countries,  which  had  so 
long  endured  the  miseries  Of  French 
subjugation,  to  free  them  from  their 
invaders :  the  defence  of  France 
called  for  all  the  troops  which  still 
remained  beyond  the  old  frontiers  ; 
and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
conquered  countries,  which  had  so 
long  been  kept  down  by  their  pre¬ 
sence,  being  now  unchecked,  spon¬ 
taneously  burst  forth  in  favour  of 
their  legitimate  governments. 

Holland,  which  had  so  long 
groaned  under  French  tyranny ; 
which,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
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the  country,  and  the  dispositions 

and  habits  of  its  people,  had  suffer¬ 
ed 'more  from  the  continental  system 
than  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
set  the  example  of  liberating  itself 
from  its  Oppressors.  All  at.  once, 
and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  most 
unexpectedly  both  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
on  the  l5th  of  November  an  insur¬ 
rection  broke  out  in  Amsterdam, 
where  the  people  rose  in  a  body, 
proclaiming  the  house  of  Orange, 
with  the  old  cry  of  Orange  koven> 
and  universally  putting  up  the 
orange  cockadd.  The  example  of" 
the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam  was 
immediately  followed  by  those  of 
the  other  towns  in  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Utrecht ;  the  French 
authorities  were  dismissed  ;  a  pro¬ 
visional  government  formed,  from 
which  two  deputies  were  sent  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  in.  this  country  ; 
and  the  following  laconic  and  em¬ 
phatic  address  to  the  Dutch  was 
circulated  : 

ORANGE  BOVEN ’ 

Holland  is  free— the  allies  advance 
upon  Utrecht — the  English  are 
invited — -the  French  fly  on  all  sides 
—the  sea  is  open — trade  revives— 
party  spirit  has  ceased— what  has 
been  suffered  is  forgiven  and  for¬ 
gotten— men  of  consequence  and 
consideration  are  called  to  the  go¬ 
vernment— the  government  invites 
the  prince  to  the  sovereignty — wre 
join  the  allies,  and  force  the  enemy 
to  sue  for  peace- — the  people  are  to 
have  a  day  of  rejoicing  at  the  public 
expense,  without  being  allowed  to 
plunder 'or  to  commit  any  excess — 
every  one  renders  thanks  to  God — » 
old  times  are  returned — 

ORANGE  BOVEN ! 

The  prince  of  Orange  lost  no 
time  in  going  over  to  Holland; 
and  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain 
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nobly  seconded  him  in  his  purpose 
of  completely  liberating  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  parliament  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  at  an  earlier 
period  than  usual,  partly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  very  critical  state  in 
which  the  alFairs  of  the  continent 
were  placed,  and  partly  because  the 
ministry  were  in  need  of  money. 
During  this  short  session  there  yras, 
more  coincidence  of  'opinion  knd 
feeling  among  all  parties,  (or,  to 
speak'  more  correctly,  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  party  was  lost,)  than  in  any 
former  parliament.  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  particularly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  the  frank  and  noble  manner 
in  which  he  gave  his  commendation 
to  ministers  for  the  line  of  conduct 
they  had  pursued,  and  especially 
for  the  pacific  and  moderate  tone 
of  the  prince  regent’s  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  :  and  his 
lordship  expressed  his  hope  that 
every  exertion  would  be  made  by 
Britain  to  restore  Holland  to  her 
former  rank  and  dignity  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  But  Holland 
was  sufficient  for  herself:  she  broke 
her  own  chains  :  what  she  had  be¬ 
gun,  however,  Britain  enabled  her 
to  go  through  with.  A  bill  was 
passed  to  legalize  the  enlisting  of 
the  militia  into  the  regiments  of  the 
line  to  any  extent ;  and  thus  mini¬ 
sters  were  enabled  to  send  a  strong 
reinforcement  under  sir  Thomas 
Graham  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  measure  by 
which  ministers,  during  the  short  sit¬ 
ting  of  parliament,  assisted  the  cause 
of  the  al  lies ;  for  a  bill  was  passed  au¬ 
thorising  the  issue  of  paper  money, 
which  was  to  be  guarantied  by  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  to  be  employed  on  the 
continent  for  supplying  the  wants 
*f  the  armies. 


Having  thus  shortly  digressed  to 
notice  the  transactions  of'  the  Bri¬ 
tish  parliament,  we  shall  now  re¬ 
vert  to  the  movements  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  allies.  While  their 
grand  army  was  directing  its  march 
towards  the  Rhine  near  Mentz,  the 
crown  prince  with  the  army  of  the 
north  moved  towards  Cassel :  his 
object  was  to  enter  Holland  in  or¬ 
der  to  liberate  the  Dutch  ;  but  this 
route  he  was  induced  to  alter  for 
several  reasons.  Davoust  was  still 
in  considerable  force  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  army 
under  Walmoden  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  oppose  him. 
Before,  therefore,  the  northern  ar¬ 
my  could  act  with  perfect  safety 
and  with  full  effect  in  Holland,  it 
was  expedient  and  desirable  that  its 
rear  should  be  entirely  secure  :  be¬ 
sides,  by  marching  against  Da¬ 
voust,  there  was  a  probability  of 
rescuing  Hamburgh  from  his  de¬ 
vastation,  and  of  opening,  through  it, 
an  immediate  communication  with 
England,.  The  crown  prince,  in 
changing  his  plan  of  operations, 
had  still  another  object  in  view, 
which  was  the  liberation  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  Hanoverian  dominions.  On 
the  1st  of  November  the  allied 
troops  entered  them  : — *(  The  en¬ 
thusiasm,  loyalty,  and  unbounded 
joy  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed;  and  although  ten  years' 
had  separated  this  country  from 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  (sir  Charles  Stewart  remarks 
in  his  official  dispatch)  he  lives  in 
their  hearts  with  the,  same  deep- 
rooted  affection  as  ever  !”  “  It  is 

a  remarkable  and  gratifying  anec¬ 
dote  (he  adds),  that  during  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  new  authority,  and  the 
destruction  of  every  ancient  me¬ 
morial,  the  bust  of  our  revered 
monarch  (which,  I  believe,  was  a 
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present  of  her  majesty’s  to  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students)  has  retained 
its  place  in  this  university,  (Got¬ 
tingen,)  and  no  sacrilegious  hand 
has  ever  offered  to  remove  it  !” 

As  soon  as  the  crown  prince  had 
arranged  a  provisional  government 
in  Hanover,  he  marched  against 
Davoust,  who  appeared  at  first  dis¬ 
posed  to  await  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  behind  the  Stecknitz  ;  but  the 
Danes  having  separated  from  him, 
he  retired  into  Hamburgh,  which 
he  employed  himself  in  provisioning 
and  fortifying,  wfith  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  defending  it  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity.  On  this  the  crown  prince 
marched  against  Lubeck,  which 
was  defended  by  a  Danish  garri¬ 
son  :  after  a  short  resistance,  the 
inhabitants  being  well  disposed  to¬ 
wards  the  Swedes,  the. command¬ 
ant  capitulated.  The  crown  prince 
next  entered  Danish  Holstein, 
which  he  overran  in  a  very  short 
time :  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Danish  government  to  raise  the 
militia  of  this  province  ;  but  they 
refused  to  arm  against  the  allies, 
and  actually  fired  against  the 
French,  The,  Danish  army,  after 
being  driven  out  of  Holstein,  took 
up  a  position  on  the  Eyder  ;  but 
finding  themselves  unable  to  cope 
with  their  antagonists,  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  who  commanded  them, 
requested  an  armistice :  this,  howT- 
ever,  not  leading  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  basis  of  negotiation  proposed 
by  the  crown  prince,  hostilities  were 
recommenced,  and  Giuckstadt  was 
taken.  At  last,  when  the  Swedish 
army  had  reached  Colding,  the 
frontier  tow  n  of  Jutland,  the  Da¬ 
nish  government  made  its  peace 
with  Sweden  and  Great  Britain; 
the  conditions  of  which  were,  that 
Norway  should  be  given  up  to 
Sweden,  in  return  for  which  Den^ 
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mark  was  to  have  Swedish  Pome¬ 
rania  ;  that  Stralsund  should  be  a 
depot  for  British  goods  ;  that  Bri¬ 
tain  should  restore  to  Denmark  all 
that  she  had  conquered  from  her, 
except  Heligoland  ;  that  the  Danes 
should  join  the  allies  with  10,000 
men,  on  receiving  a  subsidy  from 
this  country  of  400,000/. ;  that  she 
should  abolish  the  slave  trade  ;  and 
that  Britain  and  Sweden  should  use  . 
their  good  offices  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  Denmark  and  the 
rest  of  the  alhes. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  ge¬ 
neral  St.  Cyr  with  between  20,000 
and  30,000  men  threw"  himself  into 
Dresden,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
a  division  of  the  allied  army.  As 
soon  as  the  French  general  found 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  his 
being  reinforced  or  relieved,  he 
proposed  to  capitulate,  on  condition 
that  he  and  his  troops  should  be 
'sent  back  to  France  :  to  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  Russian  general  at  first  said 
he  had  no  authority  to  accede  ;  but 
St.  Cyr  pressing  it  at  last  obtained 
it.s  As  soon,  however,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  known  to  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  he  expressed  his 
displeasure  at  the  terms  which  were 
granted,  and  refused  to  sanction 
them  ;  at  the  same  time  directing 
that  St.  Cyr  and  his  troops  should 
be  replaced  in  Dresden,  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  same  advantages 
that  they  possessed  when  they  ca¬ 
pitulated  ;  or  that,  if  he  refused  to 
return  into  Dresden,  that  he  and 
his  troops  should  be  regarded  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  marched  into 
Russia.  St.  Cyr  absolutely  refused 
to  return  into  Dresden,  and  was 
therefore  compelled  to  embrace  the 
other  alternative. 

By  the  end  of  November  neaily 
all  the  strong  places  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine  were  in  th q 
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possession  of  the  allies ;  and  such 
as  were  not,  were  closely  invested. 
On  the  2d  of  December  the  allies, 
having  completed  their  arrange¬ 
ments  and  preparations,  crossed  the 
Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
France :  as,  however,  the  strong 
fortresses  near  Mentz  rendered  the 
passage  in  this  place  rather  difficult, 
they  preferred  passing  through  part 
of  Switzerland.  Bonaparte,  aware 
of  the  defenceless  state  of  his  fron¬ 
tiers  on  the  side  of  Switzerland, 
had  employed  his  partisans  there 
to  declare  the  neutrality  of  this 
country.  As,  however,  this  neutra¬ 
lity  was  evidently  meant  to  benefit 
one  belligerent  party  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  and  therefore  could 
not  justly  be  regarded  as  an  impar¬ 
tial  neutrality;  and  as,  besides,  it 
was  well  known  that  the  majority 
of  the  Swiss  were  extremely  de¬ 
sirous  of  freeing  themselves  from 
the  French  and  of  regaining  their 
old  form  of  government ;  the  allies 
did  not  hesitate  to  march  through 
Switzerland  into  France.  But 
their  conduct  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions,  formed  a  marked 
and  honourable  contrast  to  that  of 
the  French  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  :  they  did  indeed  pass  with 
their  armies  through  Switzerland  ; 
but  their  troops  were  strictly  en¬ 
joined,  and  were  themselves  strong¬ 
ly  disposed,  to  consider  and  treat 
the  Swiss  as  friends. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 
pacific  and  moderate  tone  of  the 
prince  regent’s  speech,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session  of  parliament: 
the  satisfaction  to  which  this  gave 
birth  in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of 
the  tranquillity  and  repose  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  declaration  of  the  allies 
which  they  issued  the  day  before 
they  crossed  the  Rhine :  it  would 


be  difficult  to  point  out  any  state 
paper  so  distinguished  for  modera¬ 
tion,  good  sense,  and  sound  policy, 
and  which  moreoverexpressed  these 
views  and  sentiments  in  such  per¬ 
spicuous  and  satisfactory  language. 
There  is  about  it  none  of  that  ob¬ 
scurity  or  equivocation  which  seems 
to  have  been  thought  essential  to 
state  papers,  especially  when  their 
professed  object  was  to  explain  the 
designs  of  the  party  which  issued 
them.  On  the  contrary,  this  de¬ 
claration  leaves  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  peruse  it,  the  conviction  that 
the  allies  were  perfectly  sincere  ; 
that  their  object  was  what  they  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be, — peace ;  and  that 
they  wished  fur  such  a  peace  as 
France  might  honourably  accede 
to,  and  which,  being  fair  and  just 
for  all  parties,  it  might  be  hoped 
woyld  be  permanent.  That  these 
remarks  are  borne  out  by  the  de¬ 
claration  itself,  will  sufficiently  ap¬ 
pear  by  the  perusal  of  it : 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  ALLIED 
POWERS. 

The  French  government  has  or¬ 
dered  a  new  levy  of  300,000  con¬ 
scripts.  The  motives  of  the  sena- 
tus  ccnsultum  to  that  effect  contain 
an  appeal  to  the  allied  powers. — 
They,  therefore,  find  themselves 
called  upon  to  promulgate  anew, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  views 
which  guide  them  in  the  present 
war  ;  the  principles  which  form  the 
basis  of  their  conduct,  their  wishes, 
and- their  determinations. 

The  allied  powers  do  not  make 
war  upon  France,  but  against  that 
preponderance,  haughtily  announ¬ 
ced, — against  that  preponderance 
which,  to  the  misfortune  of  Europe 
and  of  France,  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  has  too  long  exercised  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  empire. 

Victory 
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Victory  has  conducted  the  allied 
armies  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
The  first  use  which  their  imperial 
and  royal  majesties  have  made  of 
victory,  has  been  to  offer  peace  to 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  An  attitude  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  all  the  sovereigns 
and  princes  of  Germany  has  had  no 
influence  on  the  conditions  of  that 
peace.  These  conditions  are  found¬ 
ed  on  the  independence  of  the 
French  empire,  as  well  as  on  the 
independence  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  The  views  of  the  powers 
are  just  in  their  object,  generous 
and  liberal  in  their  application, 
giving  security  to  all,  honourable 
to  each. 

The  allied  sovereigns  desire  that 
France  may  be  great,  powerful, 
and  happy  ;  because  the  French 
power,  in  a  state  of  greatness  and 
strength,  is  one  of  the  foundations 
of  the  social  edifice  of  Europe.  — 
They  wish  that  France  may  be 
happy,  that  French  commerce  may 
revive,  that  the  arts  (those  blessings 
of  peace)  may  again  flourish,  be- 
causea  great  peoplecan  only  betran- 
quilin proportion  as  it  is  happy.  The 
allied  powers  confirm  to  the  French 
empire  an  extent  of  territory  which 
France  under  her  kings  never  knew; 
because  a  valiant  nation  does  not 
fall  from  its  rank,  by  having  in  its 
turn  experienced  reverses  in  an  ob¬ 
stinate  and  sanguinary  contest,  in 
which  it  has  fought  with  its  accus¬ 
tomed  bravery9 

But  the  allied  powers  affo  wish 
to  be  free,  tranquil,  and  happy, 
themselves.  They  desire  a  state  of 
peace  which,  by  a  wise  partition  of 
strength,  by  a  just  equilibrium, 
may  henceforward  preserve  their 
people  from  the  numberless  cala¬ 
mities  which  have  overwhelmed 
Europe  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  allied  powers  will  not  lay 
1813. 


down  their  arms  until  they  have 
attained  this  great  and  beneficial 
result,  this  noble  object  of  their  ef¬ 
forts.  They  will  not  lay  down 
their  arms,  until  the  political  state 
of  Europe  be  re-established  anew, 
—until  immoveable  principles  have 
resumed  their  rights  over  vain  pre¬ 
tensions, — until  the  sanctity  of  trea¬ 
ties  shall  have  at  last  secured  a  real 
peace  to  Europe. 

Frankfort,  Dec.  1,  1813. 

Perhaps  no  circumstance  more 
clearly  points  out  the  wisdom  and 
policy  which  dictated  this  paper, 
than  the  offence  which  it  gave  to 
Bonaparte  personally;  for  to  the 
French  nation  it  must  have  been 
very  acceptable  and  satisfactory  ; 
but  he  actually  complained  that  it 
appealed  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
people  ;  and  by  the  tone  of  his  ob¬ 
jections  let  out  his  dissatisfaction 
that  it  was  so  moderate.  Indeed, 

'  having  discovered  by  this  time  that 
the  conscription  would  not  supply 
him  with  any  force  at  all  compe¬ 
tent  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
allies,  his  only  hope  rested  on  his 
being  able  to  excite  the  people  to 
rise  en  masse  ;  but  *  this,  wearied 
out  with  war,  and  oppressed  with 
calamities  of  which  they  regarded 
him  as  the  author,  they  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to,  especially  when 
they  perceived  that  the  object  of  . 
the  allies  was  their  own  security, 
and  not  the  conquest  of  France. 
Bo'naparte  therefore  was  much  per¬ 
plexed  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  he  evinced  neither  talents 
nor  firmness ;  all  that  energy  of 
mind,  and  promptitude  and  deci¬ 
sion  of  conduct,  for  which  he  had 
been  celebrated,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  had  mainly  risen  to  his 
high  rank,  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
him.  At  one  time  he  represented 
2  B  the 
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the  object  of  the  allies  to  be  the  de¬ 
vastation  of  France  ;  they^  were 
come  to  avenge  themselves  for  that 
disgraceand  discomfiture  which  they 
had  suffered  from  the  victorious 
legions  of  France.  But  could 
Frenchmen  quietly  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  their  native  soil  by 
the  presence  of  the  savages  of  Asia? 
had  they  forgotten,  and  if  they  re¬ 
membered,  were  they  not  eager  to 
emulate  the  glorious  defence  which 
they  had  made  against  their  in¬ 
vaders  at  the  beginning  of  the  re¬ 
volution  ?  Fie  declared  he  wished 
for  peace  ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  a 
secure  and  honourable  peace,  they 
must  be  prepared  for  war. — -At 
another  time  he  assured  them  that 
he  had  accepted  the  basis  of  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  allies ;  by 
those  allies  whom  at  other  times  he 
had  held  out  as  actuated  by  the 
most  revengeful  and  ambitious  mo¬ 
tives. 

But  the  interest  of  France  and  of 
Europe  was  principally  directed  to 
the  speech  which  he  was  to  address 
to  the  legislative  body.  Their  meet¬ 
ing  had  been  put  off  till  the  19th 
of  November ;  on  that  day  he  ad¬ 
dressed  them  :  after  again  claiming 
victories,  which  the  defection  of  his 
allies  had  converted  into  defeat, 
and  dwelling  on  the  great  schemes 
for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  world  which  he  had  conceived 
and  wished  to  have  executed,- — he 
declared  that,  as  a  monarch  and  a 
father,  he  felt  that  peace  added  to 
the  security  of  thrones,  and  to  that 
of  families ;  that  negotiations  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  allied 
powers ;  and  that  he  had  adhered 
to  the  preliminary  basis  which  they 
had  presented.  He  had  hoped  that 
before  the  opening  of  the  session 
the  congress  of  Manheim  would 
have  been  assembled  :  but  new  de¬ 
lays,  which  weie  not  to  be  ascribed 


to  France,  had  deferred  the  rftd* 
ment  which  the  wishes  of  the  world 
eagerly  called  for.  After  again  de¬ 
claring  his  desire  for  peace,  and  ad^ 
verting  to  the  levies  and  taxes  which 
It  was  necessary  to  raise,  he  con*»- 
cluded  with  an  invective  against: 
England  :  he  trusted  that  genera¬ 
tions  to  come  would  not  have  to 
say  of  them  that  they  had  sacrificed 
the  best  interests  of  their  country;; 
that  they  had  acknowledged  the  * 
laws  which  England  had  in  vain 
sought,  during  four  centuries,  to 
impose  on  France. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1 8  J  3 .  The  allies,  by  their  procla¬ 
mation,  had  abjured  all  desire  to 
conquer  France,  or  impose  a  go¬ 
vernment,  or  even  dishonourable 
terms,  on  her.  Bonaparte  declared 
that  he  had  accepted  the  basis  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  allies ;  yet  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  'advance  into  France. — 
Bonaparte  himself  remained  at  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  rior  did  it  appear  that,  either  by 
means  of  his  conscripts,  or  by  the 
people  rising  en  masse ,  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  the  invaders, 
who  pressed  on  him  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Lord  Wellington  was  in 
the  south  ;  prince  Schwartzenberg 
on  the  side  of  Switzerland ;  Blu- 
cher  had  crossed  near  Cologne; 
and  by  the  liberation  of  Holland 
the  Netherlands  were  exposed. 

Im  America  the  war  was  still 
carried  on  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  with  an 
obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  former 
in  proportion  to  the  disgrace  and 
disasters  which  their  armies  expe¬ 
rienced.  They  seemed  resolved  tq 
gain  possession  of  the  Canadas,  at 
whatever  expense,  or  destruction  of 
their  troops.  But  though  their  ar¬ 
mies  were  very  far  superior  to  the 
British  and  Canadian  forces,  their 
generals  and  officers  were  so  totally 

destitute 
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destitute  of  military  talents  and  ex* 
perience,  that  dining  the  campaign 
of  1813  they  were  repeatedly  de¬ 
feated  and  driven  back*  At  one 
time,  indeed,  they  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  several  of  the 
fortresses  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
had  actually  advanced  far  into  that 
province  ;  but  they  were  not  able  to 
maintain  their  ground.  Oh  the 
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lakes  the  combat  was  more  equally 
poised  ;  for  though  the  British  mi¬ 
nistry  must  have  been  aware,  that 
whoever  was  master  of  the  lakes 
must  ultimately  be  master  at  least 
of  Upper  Canada,  yet  they  employ¬ 
ed  on  them  a  naval  force  under 
the  command  of  sir  James  Yeo, 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  at  bay  the 
naval  force  of  the  Americans. 
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PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES 

i 

In  the  Year  IBIS. 


DECEMBER. 

Dsc.  31,  1812. 

UST  about  the  time  that  the 
workmen  were  about  to  leave 
their  work  in  the  king’s  dock-yard 
at  Woolwich,  the  steam  engine  that 
has  been  erected  for  bending  tim¬ 
ber  for  building  ships  with,  burst 
with  a  dreadful  explosion,  driving 
every  thing  before  it ;  seven  or 
eight  men  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  a  great  number  had  their 
limbs  broken,  and  were  otherwise 
badly  wounded.  The  buildings  ad¬ 
joining  were  also  very  much  da¬ 
maged. 

RIOTS  IN  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

No  less  than  eight  violent  out¬ 
rages  have  been  committed  at  Bee- 
ston.  New  Radford,  Watnak,  Ar¬ 
nold,  and  Mansfield,  and  in  some 
villages  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Trent.  The  objects  of  these  attacks 
have  been  the  destruction  of  frames ; 
at  each  place  the  outrages  have 
been  put  in  execution  by  numbers 
of  disguised  men,  armed  with  pis-  - 
tols  and  swords,  using  personal  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  individuals  of  their  re¬ 
venge,  threatening  their  lives  if  they 
opened  their  lips  ;  and  after  placing 
guards  over  these  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ple,  they  destroyed  their  frames,  and 
then  escaped  undiscovered.  In  the 
town  of  Mansfield,  a  poor  woman, 
Ui  denying  a  frame  demanded  by 


this  lawless  banditti,  was  stabbed 
in  several  places,  afterwards  knocked 
down,  and  left  for  dead.  Several 
of  the  depredators  who  committed 
the  outrage  at  Watnak  have  been 
taken,  and  committed  to  the  county 
jail.  A  large  meeting  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  has  taken  place,  and  the 
strongest  measures  have  been  re¬ 
sorted  to,  to  provide  against  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  these  disorders.  The  watch 
and  ward  bill  is  to  be  put  in  force 
immediately.  The  military  have 
been  again  called  upon,  the  same 
as  on  former  occasions. 

9 

LICENSES, 

On  Thursday,  Dfec.  SI,  the  lordi 
of  trade  came  to  the  determination 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  intercourse 
with  France  by  licenses.  An  im¬ 
mense  number,  it  appears,  has 
lately  been  issued  by  Bonaparte, 
under  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  met  by  corresponding  li¬ 
censes  from  the  board  of  trade 
here,  and  the  cessation  of  this  in¬ 
dulgence  will  render  his  grants  use¬ 
less  as  waste  paper.  The  impedi¬ 
ment  now  given  is,  in  course,  not 
to  be  understood  as  applicable  to 
the  licenses  already  issued  from 
our  board,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
which  the  faith  of  the  government 
being  pledged,  the  concession  made 
under  them  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

(A2)  JA- 
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JANUARY. 

OARING  ROBBERY. 

3.  Mr.  Daniel  Bradley,  of  Che- 
vahill,  was  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  overtaken  on  the  road 
near  Stourbridge  by  two  men,  who 
knocked  him  down,  tied  his  hands 
behind  him,  bound  his  neckcloth 
round  his  eyes,  stripped  him  of  his 
shoes,  robbed  him  of  his  watch  and 
33/.  and  threw  him  among  some 
furzes,  where  he  lay  helpless  nearly 
an  hour.  The  robbers  have  hitherto 
eluded  discovery. 

;• 

SPECIAL  COMMISSION. 

4.  The  special  commission  was 
opened  at  York. — J.  Swallow,  J. 
Batten,  J.  Fisher,  and  J.  Lumb, 
were  tried  for  burglary  and  felony 
in  the  house  of  S.  Moxon  at  Whit¬ 
ley  Upper,  and  found  guilty.-— On 
the  6th,  G.  Mellor,  of  Longroyd 
Bridge,  cloth-dresser,  with  W. 
Thorpe  and  S.  Smith,  of  Hudders¬ 
field,.  were  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  W.  Horsfall,  28th  of  April 
last.  Benjamin  Walker,  an  accom¬ 
plice,  deposed,  that  Mellor  and 
Smith  worked  with  him  at  Woad’s; 
that,  in  a  conversation  about  Cart¬ 
wright’s  mill,  Mellor  said  there  was 
no  way  to  break  the  shears  but  to 
shoot  the  master.  The  three  pri¬ 
soners  and  himself  then  agreed 
upon  the  diabolical  act,  procured 
pistols,  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
plantation,  with  an  understanding 
that,  if  Mellor  and  Thorpe,  who  were 
to  fire  first,  missed,  the  others  were 
then  to  take  aim.  The  prisoners 
attempted  to  prove  an  alibi ;  but 
were  found  guijty,  and  hanged  on 
the  8th. — On  the  8th,  J.  Eadon  was 
tried  for  administering  an  unlawful 
path  to  R.  Howell,  at  Barnsley,  in 
May  last.  The  oath  enjoined  him 
not  to  reveal  any  secrets  of  any 
brother  or  brothers,  and  that  if  any 


traitors  were  amongst  them,  they 
were  to  be  punished  with  death. 
Guilty. — J.  Baines  the  elder,  aged 
66  ;  C.  Milnes,  22  ;  J.  Baines  the 
younger,  34  ;  W.  Blakeborough, , 
22;  G.  Duckworth,  23;  and  Za-  • 
chary  Baines,  15,  all  of  Halifax,, 
were  tried  for  a  similar  offence, 
and  were  all  found  guilty,  except 
Z.  Baines,  the  boy.  On  the  9th, , 
J.  Haigh,  of  Dalton,  aged  28  ;  J. 
Deane,  of  Huddersfield,  30 ;  J. 
Ogden,  26;  J.  Brook,  22;  T. 
Brook,  32 ;  J.  Walker,  of  Longroyd 
Bridge,  31 ;  and  J.  Hirst,  of  Liver- 
sedge,  28,  were  convicted  of  at-  • 
tacking  the  mill  of  Mr.  W.  Cart-- 
wright,  at  Rawfolds,  on  the  11th  of 
April.  The  prisoners  were  found 
guilty,  excepting  the  two  Brooks; 
and  Hirst. — After  the  trial  of  some  • 
other  prisoners,  the  trials  closed  ; ; 
but  D.  Moorhouse  and  J.  Smith  i 
being  arraigned,  Mr.  Parke,  leading ; 
counsel  for  the  crown,  said,  that  as 
the  ring-leaders  of  these  deluded1 
men  were  already  executed,  and 
several  others  were  under  conviction  i 
of  capital  felonies,  he  trusted  the: 
prisoners  would  see  the  errors  of  I 
their  ways,  and  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted,  and  about  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  those  convicted,  would 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  county. 
The  prisoners  were  then  dismissed, 
and, along  with  those  against  whom 
indictments  were  preferred,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  bail. — Fifteen  received 
sentence  of  death,  six  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  seven  years,  and  32  were 
discharged. 

MINERALOGY. 

Mr.  Bake  well,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  mineralogical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  inexhaustible  mineral 
wealth  of  Charnwood  Forest,  in 
Leicestershire,  for  the  earl  of 
Moira,  has  lately  discovered  among 
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the  granite  rocks  of  that  district  a 
variety  of  sienite,  of  singular 
beauty,  surpassing  that  from  Egypt 
or  the  continent  of  Europe.  Like 
other  stones  of  this  species,  it  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  hornblende  and 
felspar :  the  latter  is  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  the  former  is  crystalline, 
and  of  a  beautiful  green  resembling 
smaragdite.  It  exists  in  large 
blocks,  and  might  be  applied  to 
purposes  of  ornamental  or  sepul¬ 
chral  architecture  and  sculpture. — 
It  is  of  this  kind  of  stone  that  the 
durable  monuments  of  antiquity 
were  constructed. 

BANKRUPTCIES. 

The  bankruptcies  gazetted  du¬ 
ring  the  year  1812  are  as  follow: 
— January  129,  February  17L 
March  162,  April  157,  May  155, 
June  145,  July  113,  August  113, 
September  68,  October  139,  No¬ 
vember  249,  December  208. — To¬ 
tal  1809. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  first  and  great  object  of 
Bonaparte  is  indisputably  the  crip¬ 
pling  of  our  naval  supplies  :  his 
attack  on  Russia  had  this  princi¬ 
pally  in  view,  and  his  intrigues 
with  America  are  directed  to  the 
same  end.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
be.  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to 
be  presented  with  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  demands  which  this'  “  main 
prop  and  pillar  of  Restate’’  makes 
upon  our  resources.  Assuming 
400,000  tons  as  the  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  to  be  kept  in  commission, 
and  the  average  duration  of  a  ship 
of  war  at  the  moderate  period  of 
twelve  years  and  a  half,  there  would 
be  required  an  annual  supply  of 
tonnage,  to  preserve  the  navy 
in  its  present  effective  state,  of 
32,000  tons  :  and  as  a  load  and  a 
half  of  timber  is  employed  for  every 
ton,  the  annual  demand  will  be 
40,000  loads.  The  building  of  a 


(5) 

seventy-four  gun  ship  consumes 
about  2000  oak  trees,  or  3000  loads 
of  timber — so  that  43,000  loads 
will  build  8  sail  of  the  line  and 
16  frigates.  Allowing  one-fourth 
part  more  for  casualties,  the  annual 
consumption  will  be  about  60,000 
loads,  or  40,000  full  grown  trees, 
of  which  35  will  stand  upon  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  quantity  of 
timber,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  74-gun  ship  will 
occupy  57  acres  of  land,  and  the 
annual  demand  will  be  the  produce 
of  1140  acres.  Allowing  only  90 
years  for  the  oak  to  arrive  at  per¬ 
fection,  there  ought  to  be  now 
standing  102,000  acres  of  oak  plan¬ 
tations,  and  an  annual  felling  and 
planting  in.  perpetual  rotation  of 
1 1 40  acres  to  meet  the  consumption 
of  the  navy  alone.  Large  as  this 
may  seem,  it  is  little  more  than  24 
acres  for  each  county  of  England 
and  Wales  ;  which  is  not  equal 
to  the  belt  which  surrounds  the 
park  and  pleasure  grounds  of  many 
estates. 

gallant  action. 

6.  Lieutenants  Moffatt  and 
Dawes  of  the  Bulwark  were  a  few 
days  since  despatched  by  admiral 
Burnham  to  cut  a  vessel  out  of  the 
Rochfort  roads,  close  to  the  French 
squadron.  They  had  hardly  made 
themselves  masters  of  her,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  all  the  boars 
of  the  Flench  line  of  battle  ships, 
who  commenced  a  spirited  fire  of 
great  guns  and  musketry.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Moffatt,  undismayed  by  the 
numbers,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
foremost  boat  to  close  action,  but 
all  the  French  boats  kept  aloof.- 
At  that  instant  the  British,  being 
joined  by  the  boats  of  two  other 
vessels,  became  the  assailants,  and 
cannonaded  the  enemy  till  they 
took  shelter  under  the  guils  cf  their 
men  of  war. 

(AS) 
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PRINCIPAL 

THE  AMERICAN  PRIGATES. 

The  following  comparative  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  American  vessels 
is  taken  from  a  letter  signed  A  Naval  Officer,”  in  The  Morning 
Chronicle. 

Length  Breadth  ’ 

Name,  Rate.  on  Gun-deck.  for  Tonnage.  Tone. 


President,  .  .  1 

Ft. 

Constitution,  .  £ 
United  States,  J 

•  44 

180 

Acasta, 

40 

154 

Arethusa, 

38 

141 

Tigre,  .  .  .  . 

50 

151 

Africa, 

64 

160 

Average  of  12,  . 

64  ' 

159 

Dragon, 

.  74 

178 

Average  of  12, 

74 

171 

Atlas, 

98 

177 

Average  of  12, 

98 

177 

Britannia, 

110 

178 

By  this  table  it  will 

be  seen 

that 

these  American  frigates  are  longer 
even  than  an  English  first-rate ; 
that  they  are  longer  and  of  nearly 
equal  tonnage  with  our  modern 
large  seventy-fours,  and  of  greater 
tonnage  than  our  old  seventy-fours ; 
that  they  are  longer,  broader,  and 
of  greater  tonnage  than  any  of  our 
sixty-fours ;  and  that  they  exceed  in 
tonnage  our  fifties  in  the  proportion 
of  nearly  three  to  two,  and  our 
thirty-eights  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  to  four.  Is  not  the  term 
frigate  most  violently  perverted, 
when  applied  to  such  vessels  ?  As 
Well  might  we  call  the  Ville  de 
Paris  a  fifty,  or  the  Caledonia  a 
sixty-four ;  or  as  well  might  we 
•call  the  one  a  jolly-boat,  and  the 
other  a  yawl. 

These  frigates  carry  long -twenty- 
four  pounders  on  the  main  deck, 
when  even  the  largest  first-rates  in 
our  service  carry  on  the  main  deck 
only  long  eighteens.  Their  quar¬ 
ter  deck  and  forecastle  guns  are 
forty-four  pound  carronades  ;  and 
no  vessel  of  any  description  in  our 
navy  carries  on  either  of  these  decks 
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Now,  the  vast  superiority  a  ship 
derives  from  heavy  metal  was 
pratt y  well  illustrated  by  sir  H. 
Trollope’s  action  last  war,  in  which 
that  celebrated  officer  was  able  to 
beat  off  a  French  squadron,  in 
consequence  of  his  ship  (the  Glat- 
ton)  carrying  carronades. 

To  all  these  advantages  we 
must  add  the  consideration  of  the 
number  of  their  crews.  The  com¬ 
plement  of  an  English  seventy-four 
is  five  hundred  men,  but  seldom  are 
there  on  board,  even  on  the  home 
stations,  more  than  from  four 
hundred  and  sixty  to  four  hundred 
and  eighty  ;  and  of  these,  generally 
about  thirty  are  foreigners,  and 
sixty  are  boys. 

The  United  States,  in  the  recent 
engagement,  had  a  complement  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
men  ;  that  is,  twelvd  less  than  the 
nominal  complement  of  our  seven¬ 
ty-fours  ;  and  at  least  equal  to  the 
number  that  any  seventy-four  ac¬ 
tually  has  on  board.  But  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  by  far  greater  conse¬ 
quence  than  the  number  of  men, 

is 
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is  their  quality.  From  the  ex¬ 
tended  state  of  the  British  navy,  it 
is  impracticable  to  man  our  fleets 
with  seamen.  About  six-sevenths 
of  every  ship’s  company  are  land- 
men  ;  *and  thus,  in  a  seventy-four, 
there  are  seldom  more  than  seventy 
hands  that  can  be  put  upon  the 

forecastle  or  rated*  Able.  Now  the 

..  % 

Americans,  having  but  few  nation¬ 
al  vessels,  are  able  to  man  their 
ships,  not  only  entirely  with  sailors, 
but  with  picked,  choice  sailors, 
and  they  have  been  but  too  success¬ 
ful  in  enticing  some  of  onr  ablest 
hands  to  become  their  petty  ofii- 
cers. 

DREADFUL  FIRES. 

10.  On  Wednesday  nighty 
about  half  past  twelve,  (or  rather 
Thursday  morning,)  a  most  di¬ 
stressing  scene  presented  itself  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aldgate,  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  most  alarming  fire. 
There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  catastrophe  ;  but  from 
the  course  the  flames  had  ravaged 
when  first  it  was  discovered,  ther(e 
can  be  but  little  doubt  of  its  com¬ 
mencing  in  some  part  of  the  shop. 
A  providential  circumstance  ofi  a 
most  singular  nature  led  to  the' 

O 

first  discovery.  The  young  man 
was  sitting  up  for  Mr.  Coats,  who 
had  gone  out  to  spend  the  evening 
(being  twelfth  night)  among  some 
friends,  and  in  the  interim  he 
slept  on  his  chair,  from  which 
situation  he  was  awoke  almost  in 
suffocation.  He  immediately  dis¬ 
covered  his  situation,  and  the  first 
step  he  took  was  tp  alarm  the 
watchman:  he  next  proceeded  to 
Mr.  Evans’s  bed-room  door,  and 
alarmed  him.  The  unfortunate  fe¬ 
male  servant  was  by  this  apprized 
of  her  situation,  and  had  been 
awaked  through  the  perseverance  of 
some  butcher  boys,  who  flung 
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sheep-  and  calves  feet  at  her  win¬ 
dow.  There  was  still  a  young 
man  asleep  in  his  bed,  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  apartment,  whom  she 
apprized.  Their  situation  was  by 
this  time  become  most  desperate. 
Mr.  Evans  with  much  difficulty 
made  good  his  retreat,  by  jumping 
into  a  back  court  adjoining  the 
premises,  out  of  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow  on  a  first  floor,  together  with 
the  young  man  who  first  discovered 
the  fire.  The  other  young  man, 
with  the  poof  servant,  were  now 
the  only  inhabitants  of  this  fiery 
scene ;  they  were  situated  in  a  third 
story,  surrounded  by  flames. 
No  hopes  of  retreat,  the  only  re¬ 
fuge  left  was  jumping  out  of  a 
window  a  height  of  about  twenty 
feet,  on  some  leads,  a  ispace  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half,  adjoining 
which  was  a  sky-light  belonging  to 
Mr.  Smith.  The  young  man, 
urging  the  woman  to  follow  his 
example,  first  made  good  his 
landing ;  he  again  waved  his  hand 
to  her  to  follow,  but  to  no  effect. 
Her  shrieks  were  distressing,  and  her 
heart  now  began  to  fail  her.  She 
shook  her  head,  and  before  his 
sight  disappeared,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  This  forlorn  young  man 
had  still  to  make  good  His  way  from 
this  perilous  situation,  which  he 
effected  by  j  tumping  through  the 
sky-light  into  the  adjoining  pre¬ 
mises,  which  he  accomplished  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner,  and  with 
very  trifling  injury  except  that  of 
fatigue  and  fright.  It  was  half 
past' eleven  when  Mr.  Evans  retired 
to  bed,  which  was  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  a  Mr.  Lang- 
don,  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  sup¬ 
ped  there  that  night,  at  which  time 
ever,  thing  appeared  to  be  quite  safe, 
and  no  smell  of  fire  was  discovered, 
at  that  time  by  any  person  in  the 
house. 

(A  4)  An- 
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Another  alarming  fire  broke  out 
the  same  night,  about  twelve 
o’clock,  in  the  premises  of  a  bis¬ 
cuit  baker,  at  King  Edward’s 
stairs,  Wapping,  which  for  some 
time  burned  very  rapidly,  and 
threatened  destruction  to  the  row 
of  houses  on  that  side.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  extreme  activity  dis¬ 
played  by  the  fire-men  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  subdue  the  devouring  ele¬ 
ment,  the  premises  were  levelled 
to  the  ground  in  about  an  hour. 
The  inhabitants  had  scarcely  time 
to  escape  with  their  lives. 

SHOCKING  MURDER. 

12.  The  following  are  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  late  murder  commit¬ 
ted  at  North  Shields : — The  wife 
of  John  Tfioburne,  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Crawford,  miller,  having- 
died  on  the  Friday,  was  buried  on 
the  Saturday,  when  a  report  was 
prevalent  that  she  had  been  mur¬ 
dered.  Her  body  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  taken  up  on  the  Monday, 
and  a  warrant  granted  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  husband,  who 
had  absconded  ;  but  his  sister,  who 
had  resided  in  the  house,  and  a 
young  man  her  sweetheart,  were 
secured.  Thoburne  was,  however, 
apprehended  at  South  Shields  on 
the  Monday  night,  a  .d  the  parties, 
with  a  number  of  v>  unessess,  were 
examined  by  the  magistrates  on 
Tuesday.  It  appeared  that  a* 
fortnight  before  the  time  of  the 
wife’s  death,  her  husband  had  come 
into  the  house  and  struck  her,  and 
in  the  scuffle  a  looking-glass  was 
broken.  The  sister,  wrho  had  been 
out,  on  her  return  perceiving  the 
broken  glass,  charged  the  wife  with 
having  done  it — went  to  a  public- 
house  where  Thoburne  was,  and 
urged  him  to  go  home  and  correct 
her  ;  which  he  did  j  and  the  blows 
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which  she  received  must  have  been 
dreadful,  as  both  her  arms,  and 
from  her  shoulder  to  her  knee  on 
one  side,  were  shockingly  man¬ 
gled,  and  one  part  below  her  arm 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  mortifi¬ 
cation  :  the  surgeons  were  also  of. 
opinion  that  she  had  received  little 
or  no  sustenance  during  that  fort¬ 
night, — The  jury  again  met  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  found  a1 
verdict  of  Wilful  murder  against 
the  husband  and  his  sister.  When 
the  body  was  interred,  Thoburne 
had,  in  registering  his  wife’s  death, 
mentioned  an  earlier  day,  as  was 
proved  by  the  church  books.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  very  respect¬ 
able  farmer,  was  at  times  a  little 
deranged,  but  quite  inoffensive,  and 
had  brought  him  a  genteel  fortune. 

PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Lately,  a  poor  woman,  of  Sid- 
dlesham,  near  Chichester,  having 
occasion  to  quit  her  cottage  (which 
was  a  lonely  one)  for  some  er¬ 
rands,  left  her  three  children  at 
home  ;  but  during  her  absence, 
one  of  them,  a  boy  about  four  years 
of  age,  took  the  red  liot  poker 
from  the  fire,  and  applied  it  to  a 
part  of  the  habitation,  which  soon 
kindled  into  a  flame,  and  burnt  so 
rapidly,  that  the  little  incendiary 
and  one  of  his  sisters,  apprized  of 
their  danger,  quitted  it :  but,  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  relate,  the  girl,  not 
more  than  six  years  of  age,  had 
not  long  remained  a  spectator  of 
the  conflagration,  before  she  re¬ 
collected  the  helpless  infant  they 
had  left  asleep  in  the  cradle,  and, 
-with  a  most  wonderful  presence  of 
mind  and  resolution,  returned  to 
the  devouring  element,  and  rescued 
the  little  innocent  from  certain 
death,  as  the  cottage  was  shortly 
after  totally  consumed. 
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LONDON  CAZETTEEXTRAORDINARY. 

Foreign-office ,  Jan.  17- 

Dispatches  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  copies  and  an  extract,  have 
been  received  by  viscount  Castle- 
reagh  from  lord  Cathcart,  K.  T. 

5/.  Petersburg ,  Dec.  12. 

My  lord, 

I  now  avail  myself  of  a  Swedish 
courier  to  forward  translations  of 
two  bulletins,  viz.  one  from  major- 
general  KutusofF,  aid-de-camp  ge¬ 
neral,  of  2d  Dec.  and  one  from 
general  count  Wittgenstein  of  4th 
Dec.  Your  lordship  will  perceive 
by  their  reports,  that  the  passage 
of  the  Berezyna  has  cost  the  French 
upwards  of  20,000  men,  killed, 
wounded,  drowned,  and  prisoners, 
and  that  the  remains  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  army,  with  which  he  is  still 
present,  aie  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
ceed  towards  Veleika,  while  gene¬ 
ral  Wittgenstein’s  corps  is  moving - 
upon  his  rjght,  and  with  every  ex¬ 
pectation  of  getting  before  it.  The 
Moldavian  army  upon  the  left  is 
moving  upon  Molodetchno  ;  and 
the  main  army,  under  count  Tor- 
mazoff,  is  moving  in  a  parallel 
direction  to  that  of  the  Moldavian 
army,  at  no  great  distance  from  it; 
while  count  Platoff,  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  Cossacks,  light  ca¬ 
valry  and  light  artillery,  with  the 
infantry  under  general  ErmalofF,  is 
understood  to  be  in  front  of  the 
French,  in  the  very  line  they  are 
pursuing.  The  French  force,  as 
stated  by  the  admiral,  is  evidently 
much  over-rated.  The  last  place 
named  by  count  Wittgenstein  ( Ne- 
mentchina)  i?  one  or.  two  stages 
north  from  Wilna.  The  Russian 
patriotic  levies  continue  to  come 
forward  with  unabated  zeal ;  and 
a  new  army  of  50,000  infantry  and 
20,000.  cavalry,  from  some  of  the 
'southern  provinces,  is  \  reported 


ready  for  service  and  assembled. 
The  French  march  at  night,  and 
halt  during  the  day,  in  hollow 
squares  :  surrounded  as  they  are  by 
Cossacks,  their  supplies  must  be 
\Tery  precarious,  and  numbers  are 
said  to  be  found  dead  of  cold  and 
famine  on  every  ground  their  arlny 
quits.  The  field  marshal  is  with 
the  Moldavian  army.  Marshal 
Macdonald  is  reported,  by  the  com¬ 
mandant  at  R.iga,  to  occupy  an  arc, 
cutting  off  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Dwina  with  the  Baltic  ;  his  right 
at  Fredericksham,  his  left  at  T u- 
kuma,  and  his  centre  at  Eskay. 
He  menaces  Riga,  but  probably 
with  the  intention  to  prevent  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  supplies  he  wishes  to 
send  to  meet  the  French  army.  I  > 
have,  &c.  Cathcart. 

Aid-de-camp  gen.  Gobetnitschoff 

KutusofPs  report  to  his  imperial 

majesty,  dated  Berezyna,  Dec.  2. 

By  my  last  report,  I  had  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  acquaint  your  imperial 
majesty  of  my  arrival,  together  with 
my  corps,  at  Babinowitseby.  I 
there  received  the  first  intelligence 
which  reached  me  of  count  Witt¬ 
genstein’s  corps,- who  was  establish¬ 
ing  the  communication  between 
himself  and  our  grand  army.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  not  only  did  not 
cease  to  act  on  the  enemy’s  flank 
during  his  retreat,  but  obliged  his 
advanced  guard  to  keep  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  defensive  from  Orsha  to 
Boryssoff.  On  account  of  the  con* 
tinned  attacks  on  my  detachments, 
the  enemy  every  where  met  the 
Cossacks  on  his  road ;  and  the 
corps  under  my  command  took,  in 
the  different  skirmishes  I  had  with 
him,  three  generals,  73  staff  and 
other  officers,  and  5929  privates. 
At  least  as  many  more  have  been 
killed.  Not  far  from  Boryssoff  l 
united  myself  to  the  corps  under 

count 
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count  Wittgenstein,  in  conformity 
to  whose  orders  I  am  directed  to 
protect  his  right  flank  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  that  there  may  be  no  obstacle 
in  the  passage  of  the  Berezyna,  and 
to  get  the  start  of  the  enemy  On  the 
road  to  Wiley ka,  I  wheeled  my 
corps  to  the  right  towards  Bere¬ 
zyna,  from  whence  I  am  in  hopes 
to  be  the  better  enabled  to  cut  him 
off.  Arrived  at  Lepel,  I  was  there 
informed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  a 
considerable  corps  of  the  enemy,  un¬ 
der  gen.  Wrede,  was  at  Dokt- 
schitze.  I  immediately  ordered 
there  a  strong  advanced  guard, 
under  the  command  of  lieut.-col. 
Tets^nborn,  who  has  reported  to 
me,  that  no  sooner  had  he  been 
perceived  by  the  enemy,  than  they 
retreated  by  the  Wileyka  road,  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  intention  of  uniting 
with  their  main  body.  I  am  now 
going  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
shall  continue  to  re  main  under  the 
command  of  count  Wittgenstein, 
conformably  to  the  orders  I  received 
to  that  effect  from  the  commander 
in  chief. 

Report  from  the  general  of  cavalry, 
count  Wittgenstein,  to  his  imoe- 
rial  majesty,  dated  (en  bivouac) 
near  Kamen,  Dec.  4. 

Immediately  after  Napoleon  had 
effected1  his  passage  over  the  Bere- 
zyna,  near  Stoudenzie,  1  sent  off 
the  aid-de-camp-gen.  Kutusoff,  who 
had  just  arrived  with  the  whole  of 
his  corps  of  light  cavalry,  to  Le¬ 
pel,  in  order  that,  after  having 
crossed  the  river,  he  miuht  be  en- 
abled  to  act  on  the  enemy’s  flank, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  observ¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  the  Bavarians, 
under  gen.  Wrede,  and  who  were 
at  Doktschitze.  Arrived  at  Lepel, 
he  learned  that  these  Bavarians  had 
already  quitted  the  place,  and  were 
marching  by  Dolginoif  and  Wi¬ 
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leyka,  and  endeavouring  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army  at.  Smorgonie.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  information,  be  sent 
after  them  a  detachment  under 
lieut.-co).  Tetsenborn.  The  latter 
reports  to  me,  on  tire  2d  inst.  that 
having  overtaken  their  rear-guard 
at  DolginofF,  it  had  been  beaten, 
and  26  officers  and  J000  privates 
had  been  taken  prisoners  ;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  occupation 
of  DolginofF  by  our  troops,  the  in-- 
tended  junction  of  this  corps  had 
been  entrely  prevented.  Admiral 
Tschitschagoff  being  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  by  tire  road  to  Molo*» 
detschno,  and  in  order  that  our 
troops  should  not  press  one  another 
on  the  same  road,  and  by  that 
means  retard  our  movements,  I 
am  taking  the  direction’ of  Koste- 
newitsch,  Narotsch,  and  Nest  a-* 
wischky  ;  thus  acting  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  and  endeavouring, 
particularly  with  myCossacks,  even 
to  cut  him  off  entirely.  At  No-- 
mentschin  Lshall  be  enabled  to  act 
in  concert  with  admiral  Tschits¬ 
chagoff  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  in  check  Macdonald's  army. 
The  enemy’s  loss,  during  the  three' 
days  I  have  pursued  him,  and  from 
difficulties  l  opposed  to  him  in 
crossing  the  Berezyna,  must  be 
above  20,000  men;  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  sent  off  as  prisoners  13,000, 
and  his  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
drowned,  must  amount  to  more 
than  7,000.  Independently  of  the 
"  12  pieces  of  cannon  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  of  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  most  humbly  made  my  re¬ 
port,  he  has  lost  three  others,  be* 
sides  one  eagle,  which  I  have  hereby 
the  honour  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  your 
imperial  majesty. 

St.  Petersburg ,  Dec.  17. 

My  lord, — In  my  dispatch  of  the 
12th  inst.  your  lordship  would  find 

bulk- 
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bulletins  containing  reports  of  ma¬ 
jor-general  Kutusoff  of  the  2d  of 
December,  and  of  count  Wittgen¬ 
stein  of  the  4th  of  Dec.  These 
reports  described  Bonaparte,  with 
the  remains  of  his  army,  as  march¬ 
ing  from  Zembine  upon  Wilna, 
through  Vileika  ;  the  admiral  and 
general  count  Wittgenstein  moving 
upon  the  same  point  of  Wilna,  the 
former  through  Molodetschno,  the 
latter  by  Narotsch  and  Nement- 
china.  In  this  part  of  the  pursuit, 
the  Russian  corps  have  stuck  very 
close  to  the  enemy ;  but  the  light 
troops  which  got  before  him  were 
not  of  sufficient  force  to  stop  him. 
His  course  was  altered  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  of  the  flank  at¬ 
tacks,  and  he  arrived  at  Molodets¬ 
chno  instead  of  Vileika;  and  having 
gained  some  time  by  destroying  the 
bridge,  he  continued  his  march 
through  Smorgonie  to  Wilna, 
which  place  he  appears  to  have 
reached  on  the  10th  of  December.  * 
The  advanced  guards  of  the  several 
Russian  columns  arrived  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wilna 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
retiring  army  was  compelled  to 
continue  its  retreat  from  that  town, 
almost  without  a  halt.  It  is  said 
that  an  aid-de-camp  of  marshal 
Davoust  was  sent  to  order  the  rear¬ 
guard  to  defend  itself  before  Wilna 
as  long  as  possible  ;  but  instead  of 
the  French  rear-guard  this  officer 
found  the  Russian  advanced  guard, 
which  made  him  prisoner,  having 
already  demolished,  or  sent  to  the 
rear,  the  whole  of  the  French  rear¬ 
guard.  Thanksgiving  andTeDeum 
will  form  part  of  the  church  service 
to-morrbvr,  (being  the  festival  of 
St.  Nicholas, )  for  the  defeat  of  the 
French  army,  the  capture  of  150 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  several  ge¬ 
neral  officers,  together  with  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Wilna,  I  have  the 


honour  t  >  inclose  three  reports, 
being  the  journal  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  20th  to  the  26th  of 
November  old  style.  Marshal 
prince  KutusofPs  report  of  the 
25th  of  November  from  Badaschke- 
wich,  and  his  intermediate  report 
of  the  occupation  of  Wilna,  and 
continuation  of /the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  The  further  report  is  not 
yet  arrived ;  but  I  understand  the 
magazines  of  all  sorts  to  have  been 
well  stored,  the  quantity  of  ord¬ 
nance  to  have  been  considerable, 
and  that  among  the  prisoners  (not 
less  than  20,000,  many  of  whom 
are  sick  or  wounded, )  there  are  se¬ 
veral  general  officers,  or  officers  of 
distinction,  who  were  -  under  cure, 
and  could  not  be  moved.  Two 
general  officers  were  taken  in  acti¬ 
vity.  The  one  I  understand  to  be 
general  Le  Fevre,  who  was  a  'pri¬ 
soner  of  war  in  England  on  parole, 
the  other  an  old  Polish  general. 
The  apparent  direction  of  the 
enemy’s  retreat  is  towards  Kovno  ; 
perhaps  a  column  may  take  the 
rodd  of  Olita.  From  the  state  of 
the  weather,  it  is  possible  the  Nie- 
men  may  not  be  passable,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  floating  ice.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  at  Riga  reports  on 
the  12th  of  December  that  marshal 
Macdonald  has  made  no  variation 
in  his  position.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance, 
mentioned  in  the  notification  of  the 
Te  Deum  to  foreign  ministers,  re¬ 
fers  to  what  was  taken  at  Wilna 
exclusively,  or  whether  it  does  not 
include  what  has  been  taken  since 
the  last  general  statement  that  was 
published.  Cathcart. 

Report  of  field-marshal  prince 
Kutusoff  Smolensko  to  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty,  dated  Radasch- 
kewitsch,  Dec.  7. 

The  French  army  having  passed 
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the  Berezyna,that  of  admiral  Tchit¬ 
schagoff  pursued  it  without  inter¬ 
mission,  and  gained  repeated  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  enemy,  who  re¬ 
tired  by  Pletschenitza,  Molodet- 
schno, -and  Smorgonie  to  Wilna. 
Major-general  Lanskoy,  who  had 
been  sent  on  the  26th  of  Nov.  by 
Fourieff  to  Pletschenitza,  after 
having  gone  twelve  miles  by  cross¬ 
roads,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
fell  upon  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy  at  Pletschenitza,  while  it  was 
preparing  quarters  for  the  emperor 
Napoleon.  The  fruits  of  this  un¬ 
expected  attack  were  the  capture  of 
general  Kaminsky,  two  colonels, 
two  lieutenant-colonels,  two  majors, 
24  officers  of  different  ranks,  and*- 
217  soldiers.  The  advanced  guard 
of  admiral  Tchitschagoff,  in  vigo¬ 
rously  pursuing  the  enemy  to  Cho- 
tinischi,  took  from  them  five  can¬ 
non,  one  colonel,  six  officers,  and 
above  500  prisoners.  Besides  an 
inconsiderable  loss  of  men  on  our 
side,  major-general  Grekoff  was 
slightly  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the 
head.  The  enemy,  still  pursued  by 
the  advanced  guard  of  admiral 
Tchitschagoff,  was  on  the  3d  of 
Dec.  overtaken  at  Latigal,  and  vi¬ 
gorously  attacked  by  major-general 
count  Ozouzka,  when  two  Saxon 
standards  were  taken  (which  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  lay  at  your  im¬ 
perial  majesty’s  feet,  by  the  hands  of 
the  sub-lieutenant  of  the  guards, 
Feutsch),  and  one  cannon,  and 
more  than  1500  prisoners,  among 
whom  are  several  officers,  and  one 
general  of  whose  name  1  have 
not  yet  been  informed.  The  troops 
of  general  count  Platoff  took  a  very 
active  part  in  this  affair. — The  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  admiral  Tchitscha¬ 
goff  having  approached  Molodet- 
schino  on  the  4th  of  December, 
found  the  bridge  destroyed  by  the 
tnemy j  who,  having  quitted  this 


place  about  midnight,  continued 
his  march  to  Smorgonie.  Major- 
general  count  Ozouzka  continued: 
his  pursuit,  took  500  prisoners,  and 
six  cannon ;  besides  which,  two 
cannon  were  found  at  Molodet-- 
schno. — By  the  report  of  admiral' 
Tchitschagoff, of  lieutenant-general 
Sacken’s  engagement  with  the 
corps  of  general  Regnier,  which 
forms  the  rear-guard  of  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  the  Austrian 
troops  which  were  advancing  to  > 
Slonim  are  again  returned  to  Isa-  • 
beline,  to  reinforce  general  Re¬ 
gnier.  This  movement  induced . 
lieutenant-general  Sacken  to  retire 
upon  Scheremoff,  in  order  to  be 
always  in  the  r^ar  of  the  enemy, 
in  case  this  last  should  attempt  to 
march  towards  Wilna.  By  this 
movement  your  imperial  majesty 
will  perceive,  that  the  prince  of 
Schwartzenberg  retires  from  rather 
than  approaches  towards  Wilna. 
However,  in  order  to  be  quite  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  directiomwhich  he  takes, 
I  have  ordered  the  corps  of  count 
Oscharoffsky  to  maneeuvre  on  the 
side  of  Slonim. — I  this  instant  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  from  count  Platoff, 
accompanied  with  a  Polish  standard, 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  send 
with  this  report  to  your  imperial 
majesty. 

Reports  of  the  commander-in-chief 
field- marshal  prince  Kutusoff 
Smolensko,  to  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty,  Dec.  14. 

At  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
Wilna  by  our  troops  on  the  10th 
of  December,  the  enemy  defiled 
through  the  streets,  whilst  count 
Platoff,  in  order  to  cut  off  his  re¬ 
treat  by  the  road  to  Kowno,  oc¬ 
cupied  it  with  all  his  Cossack  regi¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the 
hussars  of  Olviopole,  and  the  dra¬ 
goons  of  Shitomir  and  Arsamas. 

Having 
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Having  let  pass  the  first  of  the 
enemy’s  columns,  count  PlatofF 
ordered  count  Orloff  Denisoff  to 
attack  it  with  spirit,  at  the  same 
time  he  himself  attacked  with  im¬ 
petuosity  the  other  columns  ;  the 
artillery  under  colonel  prince  Kou- 
dascheff  kept  up  an  incessant  fire. 
Count  PlatofF  afterwards  ordered 
count  Orloff  Denisoff  to  pass  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  to  post  detach¬ 
ments  on  his  flanks,  and  to  prevent 
his  arriving  at  the  mountains  of 
Ponary.  The  large  columns  were 
completely  routed  by  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  our  artillery,  and 
afterwards  entirely  destroyed.  One 
general,  30  officers,  and  more  than 
1000  soldiers  were  made  prison¬ 
ers  ;  28  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken,  and  a  number  of  waggons 
and  carriages.  The  loss  on  our 
side  was  very  inconsiderable  :  co¬ 
lonel  Flowaisky  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  Bibikoff  were  dangerously, 
wounded.  After  the  capture  of 
Wilna,  I  employed  every  possible 
means  to  re-establish  orderj  and  to 
inform  myself  of  every  thing  :  but 
the  shortness  of  the  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  present  to  your  impe¬ 
rial  majesty,  with  this  report,  a  de¬ 
tailed  inventory  of  all  we  have 
found  here,  especially  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  provisions  of  every  sort,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  prisoners,  is 
so  great,  that  it  will  take  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  to  make  an  exact  ac¬ 
count.  During  my  stay  here,  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  general  Stawra- 
koff,  and  major-general  Besrodni, 
have  collected  from  the  different 
magazines  of  the  town  fourteen 
thousand  tschetwert  of  barley,  five 
thousand  tschetwert  of  biscuit  and 
flour,  an  immense  number  of  uni¬ 
forms,  muskets,  pouches,  saddles, 
great  coats,  and  other  articles  of 
equipment.  We  have  made  pri¬ 
soners  seven  generals,  viz.  Vivier, 


Gousse,  Normand,  Gonliot,  Le 
Fevre,  Fwanofsky,  and  Sajortschik; 
18  staff  officers,  221<  superior  offi¬ 
cers,  9517  soldiers  ;  and  5139  sick 
were  found  in  the  hospitals.  A 
great  number  of  prisoners  continue 
to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  several  magazines  have  been 
taken,  which  we  have  not  had  time 
to  certify.  As  soon  as  the  reports 
shall  be  drawn  up,  1  shall  have  the 
happiness  to  submit  them  to  your 
imperial  majesty. 

19.  This  gazette  contains  a  pro¬ 
clamation  by  the  prince  regent  in 
council,  addressed  to  the  Luddites, 
or  those  concerned  with  them,  in 
the  disturbed  districts,  inviting 
them  to  make  a  full  confession  of 
their  offences,  in  having  taken  un¬ 
lawful  oaths,  stolen  ammunition 
and  fire-arms,  &c.  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  magistrate,  before 
the  1  st  of  March ;  when  upon 
making  such  confession,  and  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  shall 
be  pardoned  ;  and  no  confession  so 
made  shall  be  given  in  evidence 
against  the  person  making  the 
same  in  any  court,  or  in  any  case 
whatever. 

Jan.  22.  British  naval  force. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
British  naval  force  at  present  in 
commission: — 151  of  the  line;  23 
from  50  to  44  guns  ;  157  frigates  ; 
101  sloops ;  8  bombs  and  fire-ships; 
197  brigs;  40  cutters;  63  schoon¬ 
ers,  gun-vessels, &c. — Total,  740.— 
Ordinary  and  repairing  for  service  ; 
77  of  the  line;  10  from  50  to  44 
guns  ;  70  frigates  ;  37  sloops  ;  3 
bombs  and  fire-ships;  11  brigs;  1 
cutter;  2  schooners. — Total,  241. 

• — Building  ;  29  of  the  line  ;  4  from 
50  to  44  guns ;  15  frigates ;  5 
sloops ;  3  brigs — Total  56. — Grand 
totals:  257  °f  the  line;  37  from 
50  to  44  guns;  242  frigates;  143 

sloops ; 
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sloops  ;  1 1  bombs  and  fire-ships ; 
211  brigs;  41  cutters;  65  schoon¬ 
ers,  gun-vessels,  8c c. — In  all,  1 007. 

A  PERSON  SUSPECTED  OF  MURDER 
(  A  DISCOVERED. 

In  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  B.  P^obins,  near  Stourbridge, 
on  the  11th  ult.  and  a  number  of 
daring  depredations  having  been 
committed  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  magistrates  and  wealthy 
inhabitants  wrote  up  to  the  public 
office.  Bow-street,  and  applied  for 
two  officers.  Adkins  and. Taunton 
were  dispatched  there  with  all 
speed.  The  officers,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  heard  of  a  suspicious  cha¬ 
racter,  and  they  travelled  upwards 
of  400  miles  in' pursuit  of  him,  his 
person  answering  fully  to  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  Mr.  Robins  of 
Ills  murderer.  They  learnt  that  his 
name  was  Wrm  Howe,  a  journey¬ 
man  carpenter,  who  resided  at 
Humbersley,  about  six  miles  from 
Kidderminster.  He  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  his  employment  for 
some  trifling  offence,  supposed  to 
be  a  petty  theft.  He  had  left-  his 
horrife  on  the  17th  of  December, 
telling  his  wife  he  was  going  to 
Worcester  to  endeavour  to  get 
work,  but  was  seen  at  Kiddermin¬ 
ster  on  that  day.  On  the  evening 
of  the  £ 2d  of  December,  about  se¬ 
ven  o’clock,  he  returned  home,  ap¬ 
pearing  very  tired.  The  following 
morning  he  packed  up  his  clothes 
in  one  box,  and  his  carpenter’s /tools 
in  another,  aftd  in  one  of  them  he 
put  a  pistol.  He  took  them  to  the 
carrier,  and  they  were  conveyed  to 
W orcester,  where  the  officers  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  boxes  had  been 
taken  to  the  London  waggon-office, 
with  the  direction  on  them,  “  Wm. 
Wood,  Castle  and  Falcon  inn,  Al- 
dersgate-street,  London.”  Howe 
claimed  the  boxes,  conveyed  them 
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to  the  Bull  inn,  Bishopsgate-street,., 
and  thence  in  a  cooper’s  cart  which 
happened  to  pass  at  the  time.  The 
officers  made  inquiries  at  a  hundred 
coopers,  but  could  not  gain  the 
least  information :  at  length,  as 
they  were  going  along  the  Com¬ 
mercial  road,  following  up  their 
inquiries,  they  met  a  cooper’s  cart ; 
they  told  the  driver  the  object  of 
their  pursuit;  he  denied  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  circumstance,  but: 
promised  to  use  his  utmost  endea¬ 
vours  to  find  out  the  cart.  The: 
officers  gave  him  their  address.  Ini 
the  evening  the  man  called  on  them, , 
confessed  that  he  bad  deceived, 
them  ;  and  his  reason  for  doing  so  > 
was,  that  he  had  once  got  into  > 
great  trouble  with  his  master  for 
carrying  something  in  his  cart,  and 
he  had  threatened  to  turn  him  away 
it  he  did  so  again  ;  but  as  this  was 
to  lead  to  the  detection  of  a  mur¬ 
derer,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  it. 
He  then  told  them  that  he  had 
carried  the  boxes  for  a  man  an¬ 
swering  the  description  of  the  one 
they  wanted,  to  a  house  in  a.  court 
in  Bishopsgate -street.  The  officers 
there  learnt  that  he  had  gained 
admission  into  the  house  of  a  poor 
widow  woman.  He  agreed  to  pay 
her  a  shilling  a  week  to  let  his 
boxes  stay  there,  telling  her  that  he 
worked  in  the  country,  and  that  he 
shcSuld  occasionally  call  for  his 
tools  and  clothes.  The  officers  told 
the  old  woman  what  he  was 
charged  with,  and  agreed  to  reward 
her  if  she  would  keep  the  secret, 
and  let  them  stav  in  her  house  to 
wait  for  liis  calling ;  which  she 
agreed  to,  and  they  staid  there 
day  and  night  till  Thursday"  even¬ 
ing,  when  he  called  at  the  old 
woman’s,  and  the  officers  took  him 
into  custody.  He  denied  having 
been  at  Stourbridge,  or  that  he  had 
even  heard  o X  the  robbery  and  mur- 
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der  of  Mr.  Robins.  In  one  of  his 
boxes  the  officers  found  a  bright 
pistol,  which  answers  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  by  Mr.  Robins. 

America,  Jan.  25. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  states,  that  the  revenue 
arising  fro^rn  duties  on  merchandize 
is  estimated  at  twelve  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars ;  of  which  sum 
about  five  millions  and  a  half  arise 
from  duties  on  the  late  importa¬ 
tions  from  Great  Britain.  "  The 
probable  amount  of  custom-house 
bonds  during  the  year  1813  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  eleven  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  The  sale  of  pubxu. 
lands  is  estimated  at  abgut  500,000 
dollars. 

The  probable  receipts 
into  the  treasury  for. 

1813  are  estimated, 
exclusive  of  loans, 
at .  12,000,000 

-Expenses  of  a  civil 
nature,  interest  on 
'public  debt,  reim¬ 
bursement  of  stock, 

&c. .  10,000,000 

Military  establishment  17,000,000 
Naval  establishment  4,925,000 

Amount  altogether  to  31,925,000 

From  which  the  above 
twelve  millions  be¬ 
ing  deducted,  a  ba¬ 
lance  is  left  (to  be 
provided  for  by 
loans)  of  .  .  .  19,925,000 

— - 1 -  -i  i  ■ 

:Of  this  sum,  one  million  is  con¬ 
tracted  for,  and  there  remains  a 
balance  of  one  million  and  a  half 
in  treasury  notes:  an  authority  to 
issue  new  notes  for  two  millions 
and  a  half  more  will  reduce  the 
loan  to  fifteen  millions  of  doilars.~ 
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These  estimates  do  not  embrace 
the  expense  incident  to  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  navy,  nor  any  other 
expenditure  not  yet  authorised  by¬ 
law.  FRANCE. 

3D.  Decree  or  senatus  consultum 

respecting  the  levy  of  troops, 

Jan.  11,  1812. 

Art.  I  .—-350,000  men  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  at  war,  to  wit : 

L— -100,000  men,  forming  the 
100  cohorts  of  the  first  ban  of  the 
national  guards. 

2.  — 100,000  men  of  the  con¬ 
scription  of  180,9,  IcSJO,  1811,  and 
1812,  taken  irom  among  those  who 
have  not  been  called  to  make  a 
part  of  the  active  array. 

3. -150,000  of  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  1812. 

II.— In  the  execution  of  the 
preceding  article,  the  hundred  co¬ 
horts  of  the  first  ban  shall  cease  to 
form  a  part  of  the  national  guard, 
and  shall  form  a  part  of  the  gctive 
army. 

Such  men  as  have  married 
before  the  publication  of  this,  pre¬ 
sent  senatus  consultum  cannot  be 
designated  to  make  a  part  of  the 
levies  taken  on  the  conscriptions 
for  theyeurs  1S09,  1810,  1811,  and 
1812. 

The  150,000  men  of  the  con¬ 
scription  of  1814,  shall  be  levied  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  at  such  time 
as  shall  be  designated  by  die  mini¬ 
ster  at  war. 

31.  A  fire  broke  out  at  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  about  1 1  o’clock  at  night ; 
when,  upon  examination,  it  'was 
found  that  two  chambers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  building  were 
on  fire  ;  but  the  dames  were  very 
soon  extinguished.  In  consequence 
of  the  depositions  of  the  watchman, 
a  student  who  had  that  day  taken 
his  degree  was  detained  in  custody. 

He 
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He  was  afterwards  tried  and  ac-  that  they  do  pay  a  fine  of  50( 
quitted.  each,  and  that  they  be  several 

'  imprisoned  for  two  years ;  Mr.  Joi 
FEBRUARY.  Hunt  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  priso 

1.  As  Mr.  Sack,  a  respectable  and  Mr.  Leigh  Flunt  in  the  ne 
farmer  of  Penshurst,  was  returning  gaol  in  Horsemonger-lane,  ar 
home,  he  was  attacked  within  a  that  each  give  securities  in  100C 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  his  own  house,  for  his  good  behaviour  for  fP 
and  beaten  in  a  most  inhuman  years. 

manner,  and  his  jaw  and  right  arm  Windsor  Castle,  Feb.  6. — Inti 
dreadfully  fractured.  He  was  early  part  of  last  month  his  majest 
found  ^the  next  morning  nearly  was  under  some  degree  of  excii 
lifeless,  but  survived  till  the  7th  ment,  but  he  has  since  resume, 
inst.  though  he  was  never  able  to  his  former  tranquillity, 
speak,  or  give  any  intimation  re-  6.  Between  seven  and  eigl 
specting  the  murderer.  A  boy  o’clock,  as  Mr.  Samuel  Bayle 
however  of  nine  years  old,  the  son  cotton-merchant,  was  riding  t 
of  the  murderer,  Henry  Lan-  wards  home,  on  the  Rusholme  roa 
gridge;  was  in  company  with  his  he  was  suddenly  entangled  by 
father,  and  gave  a  very  clear  ac-  rope  stretched  across  the  road  ft 
count  how  this  atrocity  happened  :  the  » purpose  of  robbery.  H 
That  Mr.  Sack,  having  met  his  mare  was  upon  a  sharp  canter,  ar 
father  with  a  bundle  of  sticks,  de-  he  was  in  a  moment  swept  off  ho 
manded  where  he  got  them,  when  back,  and  instantly  seized  by  foi 
a  scuffle  ensued  ;  and  it  is  also  men,  who  told  him  if  he  made  ar 
said  that  some  ill-will  subsisted  resistance  they  would  shoot  him 
between  them,  in  consequence  of  They  proceeded  to  rifle  him  « 
Mr.  Sack’s  having  a  short  time  his  property,  and  told  him  to  pr 
previously  demanded  his  rent.  The  ceed  and  make  no^  alarm,  or  hi 
murderer,  from  remorse  of  con-  life  should  pay  for  it.  He  ende 
science,  has  since  drowned  himself.  .  voured  in  vain  to  recover  his  man 
3.  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  but  she  found  her  way  home  aloi 
the  printer  and  the  editor  of  The  about  six  o’clock  next  morning. 
Examiner,  were  on  Wednesday  A  youth  of  the  name  of  Benj; 
brought  into  the  court  of  king’s  min  Caldwell,  of  Frodsham,  in  tl 
bench,  to  receive  judgement  for  the  county  of  Cheshire,  has  made 
libel  upon  the  prince  regent,  of  wooden  model  of  a  clock,  for  sho\ 
which  they  were  convicted  last  ing  the  various  situations  of  tl 
term.  An  affidavit  made  by  the  ,sun  and  moon,  the  times  of  tl 
defendants  was  read — declaring  lunations,  the  rising,  southing,  ar 
that  they  were  actuated  by  no  per-  setting  of  the  moon  and  stars,  tl 
sonal  malice  whatever,  nor  any  love  moon’s  age  and  phases,  the  sun 
or  purpose  of  slander,  and  that  and  moon’s  place. in  the  ecliptic  f< 
they  are  conscious  of  no  motives  every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  dt 
which  were  not  honourable  in  of  the  month,  which  will  ser1 
writing  and  publishing  the  same,  for  four  successive  years,  witho 
See.  The  defendants  having  de-  altering  each  month  as  in  commc 
dined  occupying  the  time  of  the  clocks ;  it  also  shows  the  days 
court  by  counsel,  Mr.  justice  Le  the  week,  time  of  high  water,  ai 
Blanc  passed  sentence,  which  was,  other  phenomena.  In  the  cent 
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of  the  dial-plate  is  turned  round 
the  minute  and  hour  hands,  and 
two  wires  about  four  inches  long, 
at  the  ends  of  which  are  fastened 
flat  round  pieces  of  metal,  re¬ 
sembling  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
sun  is  carried  round  in  24*  hours, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  circle  with 
the  moon’s  .  age  upon  it.  The 
moon  is  carried  round  in  24h.  50,1m. 
whose  wire  projects  a  little  beyond 
the  moon,  showing  her  age  upon 
this  circle*  to  every  half  and  quar¬ 
ter  day.  Under  the  diaUplate, 
and  showing  through  a  somewhat 
oval  hole  of  4*  inches  diameter, 
in  the  centre  is  a  plate,  carried 
round  in  23h.  56m.  17s.  The  middle 
of  this  plate  represents  the  north 
pole,  and  on  it  are  marked  the  two 
tropics,  the  equinoctial  and  ecliptic, 
the  principal  fixed  stars,  the  day  of 
the  month  &c.  The  edge  of  the  dial- 
plate  round  the  hole  represents  the 
horizon  ;  the  sun  revolves  round  in 
24?  hours,  the  dial  and  centre  plate 
in  23h.  56rn.  The  sun  wall  advance 
nearly  one  degree  every  day  in  the 
ecliptic,  so  that  in  365  days  and  5 
ho  urs  he  will  have  none  through 
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all  the  360  degrees.  The  centre 
plate  goes  round  in  the  same  time 
as  the  stars  seem  to  go  round,  by 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  it  may  be  seen  at  any  time  what 
stars  are  rising,  what  stars  are  cul¬ 
minating,  and  which  are  setting  ; 
for,  when  any  star  appears  to  come 
from  under  the  horizon,  it  is  then 
rising,  and  the  four  hands  show  the 
time.  A  wire  put  perpendicular 
from  the  pole  represents  the  me¬ 
ridian  ;  when  the  moon  or  any  star 
crosses  the  meridian,  the  four 
hands  will  show  the  time  of  the 
moon  or  stars  southing  or  coming 
to  the  meridian  :  when  any  star 
comes  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
the  index  will  show  the  time  of  its 
setting  ;  and  the  degree  which  the 
1813. 
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sun  or  moon’s  wire  cuts  in  the 
ecliptic,  appears  to  come  from  or 
go  under  the  horizon :  the  four 
hands  will  show  the  time  of  their 
rising  and  setting.  In  the  arch  are 
exhibited  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  days  of  the  week,  time  of 
high  water,  and  the  moon’s  place. 

Lisbon ,  Jan .  1 8. 

9.  His  excellency  the  marshal 
general  the  marquis  of  Torres 
Vedras  (lord  Wellington),  after 
having  passed  through  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arches  erected  in  the 
towns  along  the  Tagus,  where,  for 
thirty  leagues,  the  inhabitants 
strove  to  outdo  each  other  in  testi¬ 
monies  of  enthusiasm,  arrived  on 
the  16th  in  the  Commercial  Square 
of  Lisbon.  Guns  were  fired,  and 
the  troops  drawn  ©ut  in  two  lines. 
His  excellency  was  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  the  crowds  of  spec¬ 
tators  were  immense.  A  general 
illumination  was  repeated  for  three 
successive  nights.  On  Sunday- 
morning  his  excellency,  in  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  uniform,  went  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  the  lords  regents 
of  the  kingdom,  and  at  four  on  the 
same  afternoon  lie  returned  to  the 
palace  of  government  to  partake 
of  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  at 
which  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities  were  present.  At  about 
h&lf  past  seven  his  excellency  re¬ 
paired  to  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos, 
which  was  richly  adorned  with 
emblematical  figures.  The  scene 
was  opened  with  an  anthem  in 
praise  of  the  prince  regent,  whose 
portrait  on  being  suddenly  display¬ 
ed  was  greeted  with  thunders  of 
applause.  A  piece  was  then  per¬ 
formed  entitled  O  Nome  (The 
name)  composed  in  honour  of  lord 
Wellington.  The  interlocutors  were 
Glory,  Posterity,  Camoens,  and  the 
Great  Constable,  Many  verses 
(B)  from 
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from  Camoens  were  introduced  ; 
and  every  line  that  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  excellency  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  applauded.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece,  flowers 
and  verses  in  honour  of  the  hero 
were  thrown  from  various  parts  of 
the  house. 

10.  State  of  captures  made  by 
the  Russians  up  to  the  26th  of 
December  : — Up  to  the  20th  ot 
December  were  taken  33  generals, 
900  officers,  14-3,000  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
74 5  pieces  of  cannon — From  the 
20th  to  the  25th  of  December,  1 
general,  156  officers,  97*54  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  168  pieces  of  cannon. — Resides 
these  were  taken  at  Wilna,  7  ge¬ 
nerals,  242  officers,  14,756  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  217  pieces  of  cannon. — Total 
41  generals,  1298  officers,  167,510 
non-commissioned  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  and  1131  pieces  of  cannon. 

AMERICAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

11.  The  cartel  Catherine  Ray» 
captain  Hicks,  arrived  on  Tues¬ 
day  the  9th  inst.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  information  brought  by 
her  to  the  17th  ult. 

The  votes  for  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  were 
on  the  2d  December, 

President. 

Madison  128  Clinton  89 

Vice  President. 

Gerry  131  Ingersoll  86 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison 
is  therefore  certain.  Some  changes 
in  the  cabinet  have  taken  place  : 
general  Armstrong  has,  on  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Dr.  Eustis,  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  at  war.  Capt. 
W.  Jones  succeeds  the  hon.  Paul 
Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the  navy. 
It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Monroe 
will  have  the  chief  command  of 


the  army,  and  that  he  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  secretary  of  state  by  Mr. 
Gallatin,  whose  place  as  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  treasury  is  to  be 
supplied  by  Mr.  Rush. 

A  bill  has  passed,  authorizing  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  remit 
the  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties 
incurred  under  the  non-intercourse 
acts,  in  all  cases  o {bond  fide  Ame¬ 
rican  property  shipped  between 
the  23d  of  June  and  the  15th  of 
Sept.  1812.  All  prosecutions 
instituted  for  the  recovery  of  such 
fines,  &c.  are  to  be  discontinued, 
on  the  regular  duties  being  paid. 
Property  introduced  through  the 
British  provinces  is  not  included  in 
this  act,  but  such  only  as  was  pur¬ 
chased  before  the  declaration  of 
war  was  known,  and  shipped 
direct  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  build¬ 
ing  of  four  seventy-fours  and  sic 
frigates  has  passed.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  legislature  have  voted  for 
the  building  of  a  frigate  for  the 
use  of  the  republic  by  a  major  ity 
of  70  to  20. 

The  Constellation,  36  guns,  is 
at  sea,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Stewart.  The  Adams, 
32  guns,  is  in  preparation,  and  will 
be  commanded  by  captain  Morris, 
who  was  captain  Hull's  lieutenant 
in  the  action  with  La  Guerriere. 
The  Macedonian  is  preparing  for 
sea  at  New  York:  captain  Deca¬ 
tur  has  advised  that  the  new  fri¬ 
gates  should  be  constructed  Sfter 
the  model  of  the  Macedonian. 

At  New  York  a  public  dinner 
was  given  to  the  seamen  who 
captured  the  Macedonian  ;  and  in 
the  evening  they  were  invited  to 
the  theatre,  where  a  spectacle  was 
prepared  in  honour  of  the  victor  y, 
and  the  pit  was  given  up  for  their 
accommodation# 
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Office  of  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 
India ,  Feb.  11. — Dispatch  from 
col.  Gillespie,  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Java,  to  the  honourable 
T.  S.  Raffles,  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor  of  that  Island,  dated  Djojo- 
carta,  June  25. 

Honoured  sir, — Without  entering 
upon  any  of  the  political  points 
on  which  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  consult  with  me  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  hostilities  against  the 
sultan  of  Djojocarta,  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  report  to  you  the  various 
operations  of  our  small  force,  and 
the  measures  adopted,  under  my 
authority,  for  bringing  this  insolent 
and  refractory  sovereign  to  a  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  government  upon 
Java. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  1 8th 
inst.  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
acquaint  me,  that  the  sultan  of 
Djojocarta  had  refused  his  acquies¬ 
cence  to  those  terms  which  in  your 
wisdom  you  had  been  pleased  to 
offer ;  that,  confident  of  the 
strength  of  his  fortified  position,  he 
had  determined  to  brave  the  conse¬ 
quences  our  power  might  inflict ; 
and  that  he  had  assembled  his 
army  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  who  were  prepared  and  de¬ 
termined  on  resistance.  The  troops 
I  had  collected  at  this  period  of  the 
service,  though  few  in  numbers, 
were  formidable  in  gallantry  :  they 
consisted  altogether  of  about  600 
firelocks,  a  proportion  of  artillery, 
and  two  troops  of  his  majesty’s  22d 
dragoons. — The  remainder  of  our 
force,  with  our  principal  supply  of 
ordnance,  were  coming  forward 
tinder  the  orders  of  lieutenant-col. 
MacLeod, \  and  were  expected  to 
join  my  head- quarters  during  the 
course  of  that  night. — Hostilities 
had  in  some  measure  commenced 
upon  the  preceding  evening.  On 
our  arrival  at  Djojocarta,  lieut- 


colonel  Watson  reported,  that  a 
considerable  body  of  the  sultan’s 
troops  had  left  the  Krattan,  through 
the  east  gate,  and  had  proceeded 
upon  some  offensive  or  predatory 
excursion,  which  I  thought  it  my 
duty  immediately  to  prevent.  I 
accordingly  desired  a  detachment 
of  fifty  dragoons  to  escort  me  on  a 
reconnoitring  party,  and  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  my  staff  along  the 
east  wall  of  the  Krattan,  and 
pursued  them  on  a  road  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  which  the  people  of  the 
country  reported  they  had  taken : 
after  a  very  circuitous  route,  we 
arrived  again  upon  the  environs  of 
the  town,  where  we  found  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  collected,  who 
were  well  armed,  and  evidently 
prepared  for  resistance.  At  thi$ 
period  you  had  not  communicated 
to  me  any  final  determination  with 
respect  to  the  sultan  of  Djojocarta, 
and  I  was  therefore  withheld,  by 
sentiments  of  honour,  from  di¬ 
spersing  those  people  by  force  of 
arms,  which  I  had  afterwards 
reason  to  regret.  Mr.  Crawford, 
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the  resident,  who  accompanied  me 
on  the  excursion,  endeavoured,  by 
every  possible  means  in  his  power, 
to  induce  them  to  return.  His 
solicitations  and  threats  were  equal¬ 
ly  unavailing,  and  we  were  at 
length  so  insulted  by  stones  from 
the  houses,  and  one  of  our  dragoons 
was  so  severely  wounded  by  a 
spear  in  the  side,  that  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  upon  the  defensive, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  di¬ 
spersed.  In  this  affair  I  regret' to 
say,  that  one  serjeant  and  four 
dragoons  were  wounded,  the  ser¬ 
jeant  and  one  of  the  privates 
dangerously,  and  in  another  part 
of  the  town  a  serjeant’s  patrole  of 
twenty-five  dragoons  was. fiercely 
attacked  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  sultan’s  troops,  whom  they 
(B  2J  cut 
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cut  their  way  through,  with  the 
loss  of  one  man  killed  and  one 
wounded. — I  shall  now  return  to 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  when 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  of¬ 
fensive  operations,  as  well  as  our 
scanty  supply  of  ammunition  would 

admit.  1  am  alwavs  an  advocate 
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for  promptness  and  decision,  and  I 
am  aware  that  any  measure  of  a 
contrary  nature  would  not  only 
weaken  the  confidence  of  our 
troops,  but  increase  the  insolence 
of  the  enemy.  I  therefore  direct¬ 
ed  major  Butler  to  open  a  fire  from 
our  fort,  which  was  immediately 
returned  by  the  sultan,  but  with 
inconsiderable  effect.  Captain  Tees- 
dale  of  tire  roval  navy  was  wound- 
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ed  ;  and  a  magazine  in  the  battery 
having  accidentally  blown  up,  I  lest 
the  services  of  two  a'ctive  officers, 
captain  Young  and  lieutenant 
Hunter,  who  were  severely  burnt 
l,y  the  explosion.  Light  parties 
were  detached  to  scour  the  villages 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  a  body  of 
the  sultan’s  troops  kept  major 
Dalton  and  part  of  his  battalion 
on  the  alert  during  the  night ;  they 
were  attacked  four  successive  time's 
with  great  spirit,  but  they  repulsed 
the  enemy  with  steadiness  and  good 
conduct. — At  about  three  o’clock 
P.  M.  I  became  exceedingly  anxi¬ 
ous  for  the  arrival  of  lieut.-col. 
MacLeod  and  his  party.  I  had 
received  no  report  whatever  of  his 
progress,  and  I  was  apprehensive 
that  he  had  encountered  some  diffi¬ 
culty  upon  the  road,  which  might 
retard  the  service.  I  therefore 
detaehed  lieutenant  Hale  with  25 
dragoons,  to  obtain  some  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  him,  and  I  after¬ 
wards  supported  him  with  a  further 
reinforcement  of  40  men  under  the 
command  of  lieut.  Keir  of  the 
same  regiment.  The  first  detach¬ 
ment,  under  lieut.  Hale,  was  re¬ 
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peatedly  attacked  by  large  bodies 
of  the  sultan’s  infantry,  in  situations 
where  cavalry  were  unable  to  act. 
The  promptitude  and  celerity  of 
this  officer’s  advance  excited  my 
warmest  approbation  :  be  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  himself,  and  lost 
five  of  his  dragoons  in  the  conflict; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  perilous 
and  hampered  situation,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  his  important  trust  by  join¬ 
ing  lieut.-col.  MacLeod.  On  the 
following  forenoon  the  whole  of 
this  party  arrived,  consisting  of  a 
detachment  of  the  royal  artillery, 
the  grenadiers  of  his  majesty’s  59th 
regiment,  and  the  flank  companies 
and  rifle  company  of  his  majesty’s 
78th.  This  reinforcement  deter¬ 
mined  me  upon  my  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions.— -The  palace,  or  Krattan,  of 
the  sultan  is  surrounded  by  regular 
works  about  three  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  at  each  corner  there  is  a 
formidable  bastion  enfilading  the 
curtain,  and  the  principal  entrance 
in  front  is  strongly  defended  by 
cannon.  The  whole  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cation  is  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch, 
and  the  gateways  are  all  provided 
with  draw-bridges,  to  prevent  the 
passage  across.  With  all  these 
obstacles  to  our  success,  I  relied 
upon  the  gallantry  of  my  troops, 
and  determined  upon  the  assault 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  inst. 
In  all  the  preparation  necessary,  I 
experienced  much  assistance  from 
lieut.-col.  Mackenzie  of  the  en¬ 
gineers  and  major  Thorne  deputy 
quarter-master-general,  who  pro¬ 
cured  every  information  that  could 
possibly  be  obtained,  anti  with 
whom  I  arranged  the  plan  of 
attack.  — The  principal  part  of  the 
force  was  divided  into  two  columns ; 
the  leading  one  commanded  by 
lieut.-col.  Watson,  of  his  majesty’s 
14th  foot,  and  the  other  by  lieut. - 
colonel  MacLeod,  of  his  majesty’s 
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•59th  regiment.  Lieut. -col.  Dewar, 
of  the  3d  Bengal  native  infantry, 
commanded  a  smaller  party,  and 
made  a  detour  towards  the  rear  of 
the  Krattan.  Major  Grant  con¬ 
ducted  a  central  attack  in  front.  At 
half  an  hour  before  day,  the  co¬ 
lumns  under  the  command  oflieut.- 
col.  Watson  and  lieut.-col.  Mac¬ 
Leod  moved  forward  to  the  east 
curtain,  under  cover  of  the  fire 
from  our  forth  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  discovered  by  the  enemy  be¬ 
fore  the  scaling-ladders  were  plant¬ 
ed.  The  alarm  was  instantly 
given  along  the  works,  which  only 
increased  the  activity  and  emulation 
of  our  troops.  Lieut.-col.  Watson 
advanced  in  the  most  gallant  style, 
and  soon  obtained  possession  of 
the  rampart.  Part  of  major  Dal¬ 
ton’s  battalion  crossed  the  ditch  at 
the  N.  E.  bastion,  under  captain 
Leys,  and  running  along  the  beam, 
admitted  lieut.-col.  MacLeod-  with 
the  second  column,  who  blew  - 
open  the  prince’s  gate,  and  entered. 
The  action  then  became  general. 
Major  Dalton,  with  part  of.  the 
light  infantry  battalion,  led  in  a 
spirited  style  to  the  south  gate, 
where  they  admitted  lieut.-col.  De- 
war,  and  saved  the  life  of  the 
prince  regent.  The  gallant  14th 
proceeded  to  scour  the  ramparts, 
and  the  capture  of  the  sultan  ren¬ 
dered  the  victory  complete.  I  have 
the  honour  to  report  to  you,  that 
during  this  arduous  conflict  the 
Toomogung  Semoud  Deningrat 
was  killed.  Lieut.-col.  Dewar  had 
the  good  fortune  to  encounter  his 
party;  and  as  he  was  known  to  be 
the. most  powerful  chieftain  in  the 
interest  of  the  sultan,  and  his  insti¬ 
gator  in  every  hostile  proceeding 
against  the  British  government,  I 
consider  this  event  as  of  the  greatest 
political  importance. — About  the 
conclusion  of  the  assault}  I  was 
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myself  severely  wounded  in  the 
arm.  Thus,  with  less  than  1000 
firelocks  actually  engaged,  we  have 
defeated  upwards  of  17,000  men, 
and  afforded  a  lasting  proof  of  our 
superiority  and  power.  I  shall  re¬ 
frain  from  entering  into  further 
particulars,  as  you  were  present 
uoon  the  snot,  and  our  cordial 
communications  with  each  other 
have  rendered  .them  unnecessary.— 
I  have  the  honour  to  solicit  your 
particular  attention  to  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  resident. 
It  is  impossible  I  can  convey  to 
you  how  deeply  1  am  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  talents  and  ex¬ 
ertions.  From  the  period  of  my 
arrival  until  the  conquest  of  the 
Krattan,  he  was  uniformly  active 
and  assiduous,  and  his  personal  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  assault  of  the  works 
merits  equally  my  thanks  and  com¬ 
mendation. — Mr.  Robinson  of  the 
civil  service  and  Mr.  Hardie  were 
also  volunteers  upon  the  occasion. 
1  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  their 
eagerness  and  zeal.  Mr.  Deans, 
assistant  to  the  resident,  was  essen¬ 
tially  useful  in  conducting  lieut.- 
col.  Dewar’s  party  to  the  south 
gate. 

R.  R.  Gillespie,  col. 

Return  of  killed  and  wounded.— 
Killed  23  ;  wounded  J6. Total,  96. 

Paris,  Feb.  1 4. 

To-day,  Monday,  the  14th  of 
February,  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king  departed  at  one  o’clock 
from  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries 
in  grand  state  to  proceed  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  legislative  body.  Sal¬ 
voes  of  artillery  announced  the 
departure  of  his  majesty  from  the 
Thuilleries,  and  his  arrival  at  the 
legislative  body. 

°[Here  follows  the  route  the  pro¬ 
cession  took,  and  an  account  of  the 
formalities  observed  by  the  presF 
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dent  and  legislative  body  on  re¬ 
ceiving  Bonaparte.]] 

Alter  the  oath  had  been  admi¬ 
nistered  to  the  new  members  of  the 
legislative  body,  the  emperor  de¬ 
livered  the  following  speech  : 

“  Gentlemen,  deputies  from  the 
departments  to  the  legislative 
body, 

J  7 

“  The  war  again  lighted  in  the 
north  of  Europe  offered  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  to  the  projects  of 
the  English  upon  the  peninsula. 
They  have  made  great  efforts.  All 
their  hopes  have  been  deceived. 
Their  army  was  wrecked  before  the 
citadel  of  Burgos, and  obliged,  after 
having  suffered  great  losses,  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  Spanish  territory. — I 
myself  entered  Russia.  The  French 
arms  were  constantly  victorious  in 
the  fields  of  Osrrowno,  Polotsk, 
Mohilow,  Smolensk,  Moscow,  Ma- 
lairaslovitz.  The  Russian  armies 
could  not  stand  before  our  armies. 
Moscow  fell  into  our  power.  Whilst 
the  barriers  of  Russia  were  forced, 
and  the  impotency  of  her  arms  ac¬ 
knowledged,  a  swarm  of  Tartars 
turned  their  parricidal  hands  a- 
gainst  the  finest  provinces  of  that 
vast  empire  which  they  had  been 
called  to  defend.  They  in  a  few 
weeks,  notwithstanding  the  tears 
and  despair  of  the  unfortunate 
Muscovites, burned  more  than  4-000 
of  their  finest  villages,  more  than 
50  of  their  finest  towns ;  thus  gra¬ 
tifying  their  ancient  hatred  under 
the  pretext  of  retarding  our  march, 
by  surrounding  us  with  a  desert. — 
We  triumphed  over  all  these  ob¬ 
stacles.  Even  the  fire  of  Moscow, 
wl  ich  in  four  days  they  anni¬ 
hilated  the  fruits  of  the  labours  and 
cares  of  four  generations,  changed 
in  no  respect  the  prosperous  state 
of  my  affairs.  But  the  excessive 
and  premature  rigour  c  the  winter 
Brought  down  a  heavy  calamity 


upon  my  army.  In  a  few  nights  I 
saw  every  thing  change— I  expe¬ 
rienced  great  losses — they  would 
have  broken  my  heart,  if  under 
such  circumstances  I  could  have 
been  accessible  to  any  other  senti¬ 
ments  than  those  of  the  interest, 
the  glory,  and  the  future  prospe¬ 
rity  of  my  people.  On  seeing  the 
evils  which  pressed  upon  us,  the 
joy  of  England  was  great — her 
hopes  had  no  bounds — she  offered 
our  finest  provinces  as  the  reward 
of  treason — she  made,  as  the  con  - 
ditions  of  peace,  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  this  vast  empire  ; — it  was, 
under  other  terms,  to  proclaim 
perpetual  war.  The  energy  of  my 
people  under  these  great  circum¬ 
stances  ;  their  attachment  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  empire ;  thelove  which 
they  haveshown  me,  have  dissipated 
all  these  chimseras,  and  brought  back 
our  enemies  to  a  more  just  consider¬ 
ation  of  things.  The  misfortunes  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rigour  of  hoar  frosts 
have  been  made  apparent  in  all 
their  extent  t  so  also  have  the 
grandeur  and  the  solidity  of  this  em¬ 
pire,  founded  upon  the  efforts  and 
the  love  of  fifty  millions  of  citi¬ 
zens,  and  upon  the  territorial  re¬ 
sources  of  one  of  the  finest  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world. — It  is  with  a 
lively  satisfaction  that  we  have 
seen  our  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  those  of  ancient  Holland, 
and  of  the  united  departments, 
rival  with  old  France,  and  feel  that 
there  is  for  them  no  future  hope 
but  in  the  consolidation  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Grand  Empire. — 
The  agents  of  England  propagate, 
among  all  our  neighbours,  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  revolt  against  sovereigns ; 
England  wishes  to  see  the  whole 
continent  become  a  prey  to  civil 
war,  and  all  the  furies  of  anarchy  : 
but  providence  has  designed  her 
herself  to  be  the  first  victim  of 
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anarchy  and  civil  war. — I  have 
signed  with  the  pope  a  concordat, 
which  terminates  all  the  differences 
that  unfortunately  had  arisen  in  the 
church.  The  French  dynasty 
reigns,  and  will  reign,  in  Spain.  I 
am  satisfied  with  mv  allies.  I  will 
abandon  none  of  them.  I  will 
maintain  the  integrity  of  their 
slates.  The  Russians  shall  return 
into  their  frightful  climate.  I  de¬ 
sire  peace ;  it  is  necessary  to  the 
world.  Four  years  after  the  rup¬ 
ture  which  followed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  I  proposed  it  in  a  solemn 
manner.  I  will  never  make  but 
an  honourable  peace,  and  one  con¬ 
formable  to  the  interests  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  my  empire.  My  policy  is 
not  mysterious ;  I  have  stated  all 
the  sacrifices  I  could  make.  So 
long  as  this  maritime  war  shall 
last,  my  people  must  hold  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  make  all  kinds  of 
sacrifices,  because  a  bad  peace 
would  make  us  lose  every  thing — 
even  hope — and  all  would  be  com¬ 
promised — even  the  prosperity  of 
our  descendants.  America  has  had 
recourse  to  arms,  to  make  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  her  flag  respected.-— 
The  wishes  of  the  world  accompany 
her  in  this  glorious  contest.  If  she 
terminate  it  by  obliging  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  continent  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  principle,  that  the  flag 
covers  the  merchandize  and  crew, 
and  that  neutrals  ought  not  to  be 
subject  to  blockades  upon  paper, 
the  whole  conformable  to  the  sti¬ 
pulations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
America  will  have  credit  from  all 
nations — posterity  will  say,  that  the 
old  world  had  lost  its  rights,  and 
that  the  new  one  reconquered  them. 
My  minister  of  the  interior  will 
explain  to  you  in  the  expose  of  the 
situation  of  the  empire,  the  pro¬ 
sperous  state  of  agriculture,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  of  our  interior  com¬ 


merce,  as  well  as  the  still  constant 
increase  of  our  population.  In  no 
age  have  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
tures  been  caried  to  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity  in  France.  I 
want  great  resources  to  meet  the 
expenses  which  circumstances  de¬ 
mand  ■;  hut,  by  means  of  the  dif- 
ferentmeasures  which  my  minister 
of  finances  will  propose  to  you,  I 
shall  not  impose  any  new  burthen 
on  my  people. ** 

After  the  speech,  the  sitting  ter¬ 
minated,  and  his  majesty  retired 
amidst  acclamations. 

The  prince  archchancellor  of  the 
empire  appeared  in  the  senate  to 
preside  at  the  sitting,  and  caused 
the  concordat  signed  at  Fontain- 
bleau  the  2.5th  of  January,  1813, 
between  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king  and  his  holiness  Pius  VII. 
to  be  read. 

CONCORDAT. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  and  his  holiness,  being  in¬ 
clined  to  put  a  termination  to  the 
differences  which  have  arisen  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  to  provide 
against  the  difficulties  that  have 
taken  place  in  several  affairs  con¬ 
cerning  the  church,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles,  which 
are  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  defini¬ 
tive  arrangement; 

Art.  1.  His  holiness  shall  exer¬ 
cise  the  pontificate  in  France,  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  same 
manner  and  same  forms  as  his 
predecessors. 

2.  The  ambassadors,  ministers, 
charges  d’affaires,  of  foreign  powers, 
to  the  holy  father,  and  the  ambas¬ 
sadors,  ministers,  or  charges  d’af¬ 
faires,  whom  the  pope  may  have 
with  foreign  powers,  shall  enjoy 
such  immunities  and  privileges  as 
are  enjoyed  by  the  diplomatic 
body. 

3.  The  domains  which  were  pos- 
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sessed  by  the  holy  father,  and  that 
have  not  been  alienated,  shall  be 
exempted  from  all  kinds  of  imposts, 
and  shall  be  administered  by  his 
agents  or  charges  d’affaires.  Those 
"which  were  alienated  shall  be  re¬ 
placed  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000 
francs  in  revenue. 

4.  Within  the  space  of  six  months 
following  the  notification  of  the 
usage  of  nomination  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  the  archbishoprics  and  bi¬ 
shoprics  of  the  empire  and  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  the  pope  shall  give 
the  canonical  institutions  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  concordat,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  present  indulto.  The 
preluding  information  shall  be  given 
by  the  metropolitan.  The  six 
months  being  expired,  without  the 
pope  having  accorded  to  the  insti¬ 
tution,  the  metropolitan,  or  in  de¬ 
fault  of  him,  where  a  metropolitan 
is  in  question,  the  oldest  bishop  of 
the  province,  shall  proceed  to  the 
institution  of  the  new  bishop,  so  that 
a  seat  shall  never  be  vacant  longer 
than  one  year. 

5.  The  pope  shall  nominate  to 
the  ten  bishoprics  either  in  France 
or  in  Italy,  which  shall  finally  be 
designated  by  mutual  consent. 

6.  The  six  suburb  bishoprics 
shall  be  re-established.  They  shall 
be  at  the  nomination  of  the  pope. 
The  property  actually  existing  shall 
be  restored,  and  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  recovering  what  has  been 
sold.  At  the  death  of  the  bishop 
of  Anagri  and  of  Rieti,  their  di¬ 
oceses  shall  be  re-united  to  the  six 
bishoprics  before  mentioned,  con¬ 
formably  with  agreement  which 
will  take  place  between  his  majesty 
and  the  holy  father. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  bishops 
of  the  Roman  states,  -who  are 
through  circumstances  absent  from 
their  dioceses,  the  holy  father  may 
exercise  his  right  of  giving  bi¬ 


shoprics,?;?  partibu ;,  In  their  favour. 
A  pension  shall  be  given  to  them 
equal  to  the  revenue  before  enjoyed 
by  them,  and  they  may  be  replaced 
in  the  vacant  seats,  either  in  the 
empire,  or  in  Italy. 

8.  His  majesty  and  his  holiness 
will  at  a  proper  time  concert  with 
each  other  on  the  reduction  to  be 
made,  if  it  should  take  place,  in 
the  bishoprics  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
country  of  Genoa,  as  likewise' for 
the  bishoorics  to  be  established  in 

x 

Holland  and  in  the  Hanseatic  de¬ 
partments. 

9.  The  propaganda,  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  and  the  archives,  shall  be 
established  in  the  place  of  the  holy 
father’s  abode. 

10.  His  majesty  restores  his 
good  favour  to  those  cardinals, 
bishops,  priests,  and  lay-brethren 
who  have  incurred  his  displeasure 
in  consequence  of  actual  events. 

1 1 .  The  holy  father  agrees  to  the 
above  dispositions,  in  consideration 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  church, 
and  in  the  confidence  with  which 
his  majesty  has  inspired  him,  that 
he  will  grant  his  powerful  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  numerous  wants  which 
religion  suffers  in  the  times  we 
live  in. 

(Signed)  napoleon, 

PIUS,  p.  p.  7. 

Fontainbleau,  Jan.  25. 

15.  This  evening,  between  eight 
and;  nine  o’clock,  a  most  daring 
attack  was  made  upon  two  of  his 
majesty’s  game-keepers,  by  five 
poachers,  who  were  discovered  in 
a  plantation  of  Windsor  Great  park 
in  the  act  of  shooting  the  phea¬ 
sants,  These  men  were  all  armed 
with  fire-arms  and  bludgeons,  and 
some  with  long  poles  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  with  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  discharge  the  spring 
guns  that  are  set  in  their  way, 
By  this  unequal  foixe  the  keepers 
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were  overpowered,  and  one  of 
them  was  so  dreadfully  beaten, 
that  his  life  was,. for  a  time,  in  the 
utmost  danger  from  the  severe 
blows  he  received  on  his  head  with 
the  butt  end  of  a  gun,  till  it  was 
shattered  from  the  barrel,  and  the 
lock  broken  in  pieces. 

SPAIN. 

20.  The  cortes,  fully  concur¬ 
ring  with  the  regency,  passed  a 
decree  on  the  6th  ult.  investing  the 
marquis  of .  Wellington  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers,  as  generalis¬ 
simo  of  the  Spanish  land  forces. 
A  portion  of  the  Spanish  general 
staff  is  appointed  to  attend  marquis 
Wellington,  and  to  them  all  the 
communications  from  the  different 
armies  are  to  be  addressed  :  on  the 
other  hand,  all  orders  relative  to 
the  armies  are  to  emanate  from  his 
lordship,  through  the  channel  of 
the  Spanish  staff  near  his  person. 
General  Castanos,  who  has  had 
several  conferences  with  the  mar¬ 
quis  Wellington,  has  arrived  at 
Seville,  to  prepare  the  Spanish 
army  for  active  operations;  and  it 
is  understood  that  a  great  and  de¬ 
termined  effort  will  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  approaching  spring 
to4free  the  peninsula  from  the  enemy. 

The  cortes  have  agreed  to  fur- 
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nish  lord  Wellington  with  an  army 
of  50,000  men  for  the  next  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and  for  these  troops  his 
lordship  is  to  have  the  appointment 
of  officers.  A  corps  of  reserve  is 
also  to  be  formed  in  Andalusia, 
and  another  in  Gallicia,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  more  prominent  force 
in  a  condition  of  permanent  effi¬ 
ciency.  Let  but  the  troops  be 
supplied  for  the  destruction  of  the 
common  enemy,  and  placed  under 
proper  management,  and  we  shall 
fittle  doubt  of  the  result. 

The  abolition  of  the  inquisition, 
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the  suppression  of  the  convents, 
and  establishment  of  persons  not 
noble  by  birth,  in  the  departments 
formerly  occupied  by  nobles  alone, 
appears  to  have  caused  considerable 
discontent  among  the  clergy  and 
nobility  of  the  ancient  regime ; 
some  of  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
king  Joseph’s  partisans,  published 
libels  upon  the  regency,  and  against 
British  influence.  Three  or  four 
of  the  leaders  of  this  faction  were 
arrested  in  Seville.  The  regency, 
it  is  reported,  demanded  of  the 
cortes  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  to  make  fur- 
ther  arrests  ;  which  was  refused  by 
the  cortes,  who  did  not  think  the 
affair  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  so  strong  a  measure.  One 
of  the  libels  was  to  the  (following 
effect :« — “  The  '  streets  of  Seville 
present  to  the  Spanish  people,  to 
that  people  ever  pious  and  friendly 
to  the  monks,  a  spectacle  which 
must  excite  the  most  painful  senti¬ 
ments. — Priests,  who  never  could 
have  believed  that  tire  smallest 
opposition  could  be  made  to  their 
assembling,  present  themselves  ; 
the  intendant  commands  them  in 
the  name  of  the  government,  not 
to  assemble,  and  prohibits  their 
entrance  into  the  monasteries  ;  they 
entreat,  they  supplicate,  but  they 
are  not  heard  ;  they  are  abandoned, 
they  are  repulsed  ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  dying  with  hunger,  these 
wretches  disperse  themselves 
through  the  streets,  and  beg  their 
bread  from  door  to  door,  dad  in 
those  sacred  habits  which  the 
people  revere  ;  they  stop  in  the 
public  places,  at  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  and  there  implore  the 
pity  of  the  populace.  What  have 
these  ministers  of  God  done  ?  What 
crime  have  they  committed  ?  &c.” 

GERMANY. 

21,  The  German  papers  have 

lately 
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lately  furnished  an  unequivocal  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  distress  and 
ruin  to  which  two  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Rhenish  confederation  are 
reduced.  Saxony  and  Wirtemberg 
have  both  made  unexampled  sacri¬ 
fices  to  Bonaparte,  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  wadi  very  litde 
gratitude  on  his  part.  After  hav¬ 
ing  sent  the  flower  of  their  youth 
to  be  slaughtered,  they  are  greeted 
to  raise  fresh  contingents,  and 
impoverish  their  subjects  by  the 
exactions  necessary  to  equip  them. 
As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  there 
is  an  article  in  the  Frankfort 
Gazette,  evidently  inserted  by  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  design  of  which  is 
to  incite  the  vassal  princes  to  make 
an  offer  of  pecuniary  support  to 
their  oppressor — or,  in  other  words, 
to  maintain  their  own  contingents 
while  they  are  fighting  for  the 
ambition  of  Bonaparte. 

22.  ["The  last  gazette  contains  a 
proclamation  by  the  honourable  T. 
8.  Raffies,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Java,  dated  Djojocarta,  June 
1812,  notifying  that  the  sultan 
Hamangkubuana  the  second  is  de¬ 
posed  from  his  throne  and  govern¬ 
ment,  because  he  had  violated  Ins 
treaties,  and  proved  unworthy  the 
confidence  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  But  a  few  months  before 
he  had  usurped  the  government, 
he  put  to  death  the  first  minister, 
and  afterwards  caused  the  father  of 
that  minister,  an  inoffensive  old 
man,  to  be  assassinated.  Shortly 
after  this  he  caused  seven  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  country  to  be 
strangled  :  he  likewise  degraded 
and  threatened  the  life  of  the  he¬ 
reditary  prince,  whose  throne  he 
usurped  ;  and  had  intrigued  with 
other  chiefs,  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  the  British  power  by 
which  he  had  been  protected.  The 
Pangueran  Adipati,  the  late  de¬ 
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posed  prince,  is  declared  sultan  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mataram. 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK. 

A  very  interesting  report  has 
lately  been  published  in  Sweden, 
dated  Stockholm,  January  7th, 
1813,  and  addressed  to  the  king 
of  Sweden  by  M.  D’Engestrom, 
his  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  on 
the  political  relations  between 
Sweden  and  France  during  the  last 
two  years.  It  appears  from  this 
document,  that  the  demands  made 
by  Bonaparte  on  Sweden,  about 
the  close  of  1811,  and  posterior  to 
the  occupation  of  Pomerania  by  the 
French  troops,  were :  “  That  a 
new  declaration  of  war  should  be 
made  against  England  ;  that  all 
communication  with  English  cruis¬ 
ers  should  be  severely  prohibited  ; 
that  the  shores  of  the  Sound 
should  be  provided  with  batteries, 
the  English  vessels  fired  upon  with 
cannon,  and  the  fleet  equipped. 
That,  besides,  an  army  of  from 
30  to  40,000  men  should  be  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Russia 
at  the  moment  when  hostilities 
should  commence  between  that 
power  and  the  French  empire. 
That,  to  indemnify  Sweden,  Fin¬ 
land  should  be  restored.  Bona¬ 
parte  also  would  engage  to  pur¬ 
chase  colonial  produce  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  millions  of 
francs,  provided  the  payment  should 
only  be  effected  when  the  goods 
were  landed  at  Dantzic  or  Lubeck. 
Finally,  lie  would  permit  Sweden 
to  participate  in  all  the  right  and 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  states  in 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.” 
It  is  well  known,  these  offers  were 
rejected.  The  report  concludes 
with  the  following  intimation  : 

“  Should  your  majesty,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  safety  and  future  security 
of  Sweden,  be  compelled  to  put 
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your  armies  in  motion,  it  will  not  be 
with  a  view  to  conquer  provinces 
useless  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  Proud 
of  their  rights,  united  to  their  so¬ 
vereign,  the  Swedes  will  march  to 
meet  their  enemies.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  their  illustrious  ancestors, 
and  the  justice  of  their  cause,  will 
ensure  their  success.”  Such  was 
the  tone  of  insolence  held  by  Al- 
quier,  the  French  ambassador, 
towards  Sweden,  while  making 
these  demands,  that,  when  the  latter 
government  required  to  know  what 
Sweden  could  promise  herself  in 
compensation  for  the  new  sacrifices 
which  might  be  the  result  of  the 
French  claims,  Alquier  replied, 
“that  his  master  (Bonaparte)  re¬ 
quired  in  the  first  instance  deeds 
conformable  to  his  system  ;  after 
■which,  it  was  possible  that  what  his 
imperial  majesty  was  inclined  to  do 
in  favour  of  Sweden  might  become 
the  subject  of  discussion.” 

AMERICA. 

26.  Boston  papers  to  the  15th 
tilt,  mention  a  great  mortality  which 
prevails  in  the  invading  American 
army,  particularly  among  those 
troops  stationed  at  Burlington. 
From  five  to  twelve  men  die  daily. 
The  cause  of  this  sickness  in  the 
army  is  traced  to  the  soldiers  hav¬ 
ing  been  encamped  on  a  low  wet 
plain.  In  these  papers  is  an  official 
report  from  general  Hopkins.  It 
is  truly  laughable,  and  affords  a 
singular  idea  of  American  dis¬ 
cipline.  General  Hopkins  project¬ 
ed  an  expedition  of  mighty  pro¬ 
mise  against  the  Kickapoo  villages. 
His  warriors,  all  mounted  riflemen, 
crossed  the  Wabash,  and  had 
marched  three  miles  towards  his 
object,  which  was  80  or  100  miles 
distant,  when  he  imparted  his  plan 
to  his  officers.  One  would  think 
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they  had  nothing  to  dp  but  to  follow 
it.  No  such  thing  ;  they  hold  a 
council,  excluding  the  general ;  and 
after  re-examining  the  evidence, 
wfifich  hehad  before  considered,  they 
at  length  make  a  report,  that  they 
acquiesce  in  his  views.  Thinking 
himself  now  secure  in  the  confidence 
(observe,  not  the  obedience)  of 
his  army,  he  marches  on  four 
days  successively,  without  any 
occurrence  good  or  bad.  .  The  fifth 
day,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  annoys 
these  warriors;  and  some  straggling 
Indians  having  set  fire  to  the  long 
grass  in  their  neighbourhood,  this 
inclines  the  army  to  return.  The 
poor  general  next  morning  assem¬ 
bles  his  officers,  argues  the  matter 
with  them,  fairly  states  the  pro  and 
con,  and,  after  advising  them  to 
proceed,  begs  they  would  tab  the 
series  of  the  army  on  the  measure. 
“  In  less  than  an  hour  the  report 
was  made  almost  unanimously 
to  return .”  The  general,  still  dis¬ 
satisfied,  requests  that  he  may  dictate 
the  course  to  be  pursued  that  day 
only,— -puts  himself  in  front, — di¬ 
rects  them  to  follow  him , — when 
lo  !  most  preposterous  event !  the 
columns  move  off  a  contrary  way. 
The  retreat  soon  becomes  an  ab¬ 
solute  flight.  The  columns  fall 
into  disorder,  and  general  Hopkins 
throws  himself  into  the  rear,  and 
brings  it  up  with  less  loss  than  he  ex¬ 
pected,  though  he  has  “  no  reason  to 
think  they  were  either  followed  or 
menaced  by  an  enemy.  Having  thus 
returned  without  seeing  either  ene¬ 
my  or  village,  thanks  are  given 
to  the  officers  for  lending  him  their 
authority,  and  the  troops  are  said 
to  have  exhibited  a  formidable 
appearance  ;  and  this,  it  is  hoped, 
will  operate  beneficially  in  terrify¬ 
ing  the  hostile  tribes  who  never  saw 
them.”  The  finest  touch  of  the 
pathetic  closes  the  performance  ; 
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for  the  general  says,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  to  be  found  in  no  other 
official  dispatch,  that  a  violent 
diarrhoea  had  so  reduced  him  that 
he  was  unable  to  sit  his  horse  !  — 
Another  detachment,  under  gene¬ 
ral  Tupper,  is  said  to  have  merited 
great  praise,  except  in  one  instance 
— -when  in  face  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  advancing,  thev  left  their 
ranks  “to  pursue  —  a  drove  of 
hogs !” 

Petersburg  Gazette^  Nc  u .  29,  (Dee.  11.) 

“  The  progress  of  the  Russian 
army  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
becomes  every  hour  more  rapid  and 
remarkable  ;  every  step  it  advances 
is  a  victory,  and  destructive  to  the 
enemy  of  our  native  country,  to  the 
enemies  of  Europe.  Russia  now 
exhibits  an  exalted  aspect  to  the 
whole  world,  and  we  can  boldly 
assert,  that  all  nations,  not  even 
excepting  those  unhappy  slaves  of 
despotism,  who  through  pusilla¬ 
nimity  and  weakness  have  been 
armed  against  her,  await  her  vic¬ 
tories  in  hopes  through  them  of 
obtaining  peace  and  happiness.  On 
the  one  side  we  see  a  valiant  army, 
whose  regiments  are  not  broken, 
and  whose  warriors  are  animated 
with  an  elevated  feeling  of 
vengeance  for  their  homes,  for  the 
plundering  of  their  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  vengeance  for  inhumanity. 
Glory  inspires  them  :  they  know 
no  weakness,  feel  no  sufferings;  and 
even  if,  in  their  rapid  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  they  may  at  times  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  some  unavoidable  wants, 
they  bear  them  with  courage, 
because  they  see  victory  before 
them.  On  the  other  side  appear 
the  ruins  of  an  immense  army,  in 
which  numerous  foreign  nations 
were  united  together  to  destroy 
a  powerful  nation  in  the  bosom  of 
its  native  country.  They  were 


encouraged  by  a  view  of  the  result, 
but  this  result  was  deceptive.  One 
single  heavy  blow  threw  this  im¬ 
mense  host  into  confusion.  They 
fly,  pursued  by  fear  and  terror. 
They  are  followed  by  hunger, 
having  no  food  ;  they  are  in  de¬ 
spair, and  forced  to  eat  dead  horses, 
forced  to  do  what  their  polished 
contemporaries  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve— feed  upon  the  bodies  of  their  own 
brethren  dead  ! 

“  The  roads  by  which  they  fond¬ 
ly  dreamt  to  xetire  in  triumph, 
and  laden  with  booty,  are  covered 
with  their  dead  bodies.  Their 
sick  and  wounded  are  thrown  aside 
by  them  on  their  march,  and  left 
a  prey  to  famine  and  the  cold. — 
All  these  unfortunates,  condemned 
to  perish  far  from  their  own  coun¬ 
tries,  curse,  in  different  languages, 
ambition  as  the  cause  of  their  de¬ 
struction  ;  and  those  who  still  re¬ 
main  under  the  colours  of  the 
broken  legions,  follow  them  with¬ 
out  courage — without  hope.  Worn 
out  with  sufferings,  they  have  lost 
all  confidence  in  fortune  and  in 
their  generals.  Their  cannon  are 
taken  by  hundreds.  They  them¬ 
selves  surrender  in  whole  detach¬ 
ments.  At  the  first  shot  they 
either  throw  away  their  arms,  or 
fight  out  of  mere  desperation. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  two 
armies  which  are  now  to  decide  the 
fate  of  many  nations.” 

The  greatest  exertions  are 
making  in  Russia  to  increase  the 
military  force  of  that  empire.  A 
new  levy  has  been  ordered  of 
300,000  men,  to  be  raised  within  a 
month.  Idle  provinces  which  have 
suffered  in  the  last  campaign  are 
exempted. 

The  emperor  Alexander’s  pro¬ 
clamation  dated  Dec.  12,  calling 
out  a  new  levy  of  eight  men  in 
every  5QQ  (which,  it  is  calculated, 
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will  produce  300,000),  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  as  follows  : — It  states  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  keeping  up  a  military 
force  adequate  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  “  Russia  having  been 
invaded  by  an  enemy,  leading  ar¬ 
mies  from  almost  every  European 
nation,  has  been  obliged  to  make 
enormous  sacrifices ;  and  though, 
by  the  aid  of  divine  providence, 
those  armies  have  been  entirely 
dissipated,  and  their  poor  remains 
are  seeking  safety  in  a  precipitate 
flight  ;  yet  it  becomes  necessary  to 
maintain  the  glory  of  the  empire, 
by  such  a  military  establishment  as 
shall  insure  permanent  security. 
The  arm  of  the  giant  is  broken,  but 
his  destructive  strength  must  be 
prevented  from  reviving  ;  and  his 
power  over  the  nations  who  serve 
him  out  of  terror,  must  be  taken 
away.  Russia,  extensive,  rich,  and 
pacific,  seeks  no  conquests, — wishes 
not  to  dispose  of  thrones.  She  de- , 
sires  tranquillity  for  herself,  and  for 
all.  She  will  not,  however,  suffer 
the  wicked  so  to  abuse  her  mode¬ 
ration,  as  to  endanger  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  herself,  or  of  other  nations. 
Painful  as  it  is  to  call  upon  a  loyal 
and  affectionate  people  for  new  ex¬ 
ertions,  yet  it  would  be  still  more 
painful  to  see  them  exposed  to 
calamities  for  the  want  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  defence;  and  that  the  most 
grievous  calamities  would  result 
from  the  success  of  her  late  invaders, 
is  evident  from  the  enormities  they 
have  already  committed.  The 
emperor  crusts  in  God  and  his 
brave  armies,  which  shall  be  raised 
to  that  imposing  number,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  what  has  been  purchased 
■  by  so  many  labours  and  sacrifices 
and  so  much  blood.” 

The  force  that  will  be  raised, 
may  set  at  defiance  any  future 
efforts  of  France  ;  a  force  consist¬ 


ing  of  men  whose  hearts  and  minds 
are  enthusiastically  attached  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  fight.  The  men  are  at  hand, 
and  anxiously  wait  the  signal  to 
join  their  brethren  in  arms.  What 
may  not  the  presence  of  such  an 
army  effect  in  Europe  !  The  ty¬ 
rant  of  France  may  levy  upon 
paper ;  but  his  decree  can  only- 
produce  reluctant  conscripts  filled 
with  despair,  and  looking  only  to 
destruction  ;  animated  by  no  com¬ 
mon  principle,  but  losing  all  cou- 
rage  and  firmness,  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  are  merely  the  servile 
tools’  of  their  leader’s  lawless  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  he  will  basely  desert 
them  m  the  hour  of  danger,  when¬ 
ever  it  suits  his  own  convenience, 
utterly  regardless  of  their  miseries 
or  their  sufferings. 

A  letter  from  Messina  says,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  successes  of 
the  Russians,  Murat  was  to  have 
been  removed  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  and  Naples  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Marshal  Kutusoff  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  Alexander,  prince  of  Smo- 
lensko. 

Lord  Caihcart’s  dispatches, 
dated  St.  Petersburg,  the  22d  of 
December,  inclose  very  long  de¬ 
tails  from  general  Kutusoff  of  the 
Idth,  written  from  the  theatre  of 
the  operations.  They  state,  that 
in  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  the 
Russians  took  about  20,000  pri¬ 
soners.  In  the  pursuit  from  the 
Beresina  to  Wilna  7000  more  fell 
into  their  hands,  including  bag¬ 
gage,  &c. ;  among  which  is  a 
great  part  of  Bonaparte’s  perso¬ 
nal  effects,  and  important  state- 
papers. 

On  the  10th  ult.  the  Russians 
entered  Wilna,  taking  in  and  be¬ 
fore  that  place  8  generals,  398  offi¬ 
cers,  21,330  privates,  385  cannon, 
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2  colours,  one  eagle,  and  the  whole 
of  the  magazines. 

These  dispatches  make  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  taken  since  the  last 
account,  upwards  of  40,000  men. 
Of  the  remainder  not  more  than 
20,000  were  believed  to  be  effective 
on  the  14th  ult.  Little  doubt, 
therefore,  can  be  entertained  of  the 
entire  annihilation  of  the  French 
grand  army,  especially  as  Wittgen¬ 
stein  reports,  that  the  Bavarian 
division  had  been  surrounded  by 
adjutant-general  Kutusoff’s  corps, 
and  cut  off  from  Wilna.  It  is  in 
fact  supposed,  that  only  a  few 
officers  have  escaped.  Besides  the 
prisoners,  the  French  have,  since 
the  last  accounts,  lost  200  pieces  of 
cannon,  all  their  magazines-,  stores, 
&c.  Several  general  officers  had 
been  taken,  amongst  whom  is  ge¬ 
neral  Lefevre,  who  violated  his 
parole,  and  ran  away  from  Chelten¬ 
ham. 

From  a  perusal  of  official  details, 
we  find  that  the  destruction  of  the 
French  army  has  been  most  com¬ 
plete.  Macdonald’s  corps  has  been 
so  weakened  by  the  defection  of  the 
Prussians,  that  he  has  followed  his 
master’s  example,  and  run  away 
from  it. 

We  have  received  two  Russian 
documents  of  high  interest — a 
manly  declaration  of  marshal  prince 
Smolensko,  in  the  name  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander  ;  and  a  noble  and 
magnanimous  declaration  of  his 
imperial  majesty  himself,  on  the 
present  auspicious  and  most  pro¬ 
mising  state  of  affairs.  The  former 
is  more  particularly  addressed  to 
Prussia,  on  the  Russian  armies 
passing  the  frontiers  of  that  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  expresses  the  emperor’s 
determination  to  demonstrate  his 
friendship  for  the  unhappy  enslaved 
Frederick,  by  restoring  the  mo¬ 
narchy  of  Prussia  to  iu  former 


eclat  and  extent.  The  latter  is: 
addressed  to  the  different  states 3 
that  have  so  long  bent  under  the 
tyrannic  and  galling  yoke  of 
France,  and  is  peculiarly  entitled  , 
to  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
all  the  sovereigns  and  states  of  the  ■ 
continent ;  nor  can  it  in  reason  be 
supposed  that  any  one  of  them  will 
not  he  raised  from  his  torpor  by  the 
animating  call  of  the  magnanimous 
Alexander,  or  that  they  cannot  feel 
with  him,  that  now  is  the  appointed 
time  of  salvation .  Independently  of 
their  own  interests,  dignity,  and 
independence,  let  them  but  consult 
the  universal  feelings  of  their-  sub¬ 
jects,  and  they  cannot  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  take  the  becoming 
and  necessary  resolution  of  shaking 
off  the  disgraceful  servitude  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  by  France,  under 
the  delusive  name  of  an  alliance. 
The  whole  of  this  noble  and  admi¬ 
rable  proclamation  cannot  be  too 
deeply  studied  by  the  princes  and 
the  people  of  the  continent,  to 
whom  it  is  a  most  praiseworthy 
and  inspiriting  invitation  to  throw 
off  their  debasing  bondage,  and 
assist  the  generous  emperor,  who 
holds  out  to  them  a  fostering  and 
protecting  hand,  in  restoring  the 
grand  principle  of  the  independence 
of  Europe.  As  the  magnanimous 
Alexander  himself  well  observes, 
“Ages  may  elapse  before  an  op¬ 
portunity  equally  favourable  again 
presents  itself ;  and  it  would  be 
an  abuse  of  the  goodness  of  pro¬ 
vidence  not  to  take  advantage  of 
this  crisis  to  reconstruct  the  great 
work  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe, 
and  thereby  to  insure  public  tran¬ 
quillity  and  individual  happiness.’* 
A  private  letter  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  mentions  a  curious  anecdote, 
in  relation  to  the  altered  feelings  of 
the  soldiers  towards  Bonaparte 
during  his  retreat. — For  a  long 
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time  Napoleon  rode  in  a  close  car¬ 
riage,  surrounded  by  his  half-fa¬ 
mished  and  dispirited  troops.  At 
length  the  men,  indignant  at  seeing 
him  sitting  at  ease,  and  feeling  no 
part  of  the  calamities  he  had  so 
wantonly  brought  on  them,  cried 
aloud — “  a  las  la  voiture.”  This 
call  was  not  to  be  slighted  :  Bo¬ 
naparte  instantly  quitted  the  vehicle 
and  mounted  his  horse,  covered 
with  his  cloak,  and  muffled  with 
fur.  This  condescension  did  not, 
however,  appease  his  followers : 
half-naked  and  famishing  with 
cold,  they  again  cried  out,  “  d  las 
le  manteau The  great  Napoleon, 
in  compliance  with  the  mandate  of 
his  soldiery,  immediately  threw  off 
his  cloak  and  fur,  and,  in  common 
with  his  men,  exposed  his  person  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  season. 
However,  profiting  by  experience, 
the  “  sacred  squadron”  was  imme¬ 
diately  formed  to  protect  the  great 
emperor  from  the  rising  indignation 
of  his  own  army,  till  an  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  him  of  making 
his  final  escape. 

FRANCE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  Bonaparte  reached  Paris 
at  half  past  eleven  at  night  on  the 
18th  December,  no  notice  whatever 
was  taken  of  his  arrival  either  in 
the  Monitcur  or  in  any  of  the  minor 
papers  of  the  19th.  His  arrival 
was  kept  a  secret  till  the  following 
day,  when  discharges  of  artillery 
announced  it  to  the  people.  On 
the  20th  Bonaparte  received  his 
senate  and  council  of  state,  who 
attended  to  present  their  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  his  happy  return;  for 
such  is  the  character  they  give  to 
his  flight  and  discomfiture.  The 
address  then  notices  the  late  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  government, 
and  recommends  tor  its  security 
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and  permanence,  that  they  should 
bind  themselves  by  oath  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  infant  king  of  Rome, 
as  heir  apparent  of  the  empire. — ■ 
Bonaparte,  in  his  answer,  dwells 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  his  own 
life,  thus  supporting  the  recom¬ 
mendation  in  favour  of  the  king 
of  Rome :  he  talks  obscurely  of  a 
timid  and  cowardly  soldiery  ruin¬ 
ing  the  independence  of  states,  and 
a  pusillanimous  magistracy  de¬ 
stroying  the  empire  of  the  laws  ; 
and  boasts  of  what  he  has  done  for 
the  regeneration  of  France.  Of 
his  northern  expedition  he  says, 

“The  war  which  I  maintain 
against  Russia  is  a  war  of  policy  ; 
I  have  waged  it  without  animosity  5 
I  could  have  washed  to  spare  her 
the  misfortunes  which  she  has 
caused  herself.  I  might  have 
armed  the  greater  part  of  her  popu¬ 
lation  against  her,  by  proclaiming 
liberty  to  her  slaves ;  a  great 
.number  of  villages  demanding  this 
of  me.  But  when  I  saw  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  that  numerous  portion 
of  the  Russian  people,  I  refused  to 
accede  to  a  measure  which  would 
have  devoted  many  families  to 
death,  and  the  most  horrible  pu¬ 
nishments.  My  army  has  sus¬ 
tained  losses ;  but  they  arose  from 
the  premature  severity  of  the  sea¬ 
son.” 

DISPATCHES  FROM  LORD  CATHCART* 

Foreign-ffice,  F eh  27* 

St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  8. 

My  lord,— I  have  the  pleasure 
to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that 
count  Heller  arrived  here  last 
night  from  his  uncle  count  Witt¬ 
genstein,  with  accounts  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Prussian  corps 
wffiich  served  in  Courland  under 
general  York.  And  this  office? 
states,  that  the  French  marshal 

Mac- 
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Macdonald  has  written  to  count 
Wittgenstein,  to  treat  for  capitula¬ 
tion,  apparently  not  aware  how 
completely  he  was  surrounded. 
Count  Wittgenstein  had  sent  prince 
Repnin  to  settle  this  business. 
Accounts  were  received  last  Mon¬ 
day  of  the  capitulation  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Memel  ;  and  I  saw  in  the 
hands  of  field  marshal  count 
Soltykoff  the  copy  of  the  capitula¬ 
tion.  The  Prussian  commandant 
was  a  major,  and  the  garrison  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  Prussian  battalions, 
but  there  was  no  return  of  their 
strength,  or  of  the  ordnance  and 
stores  in  the  place.- — Your  lordship 
Will  observe,  that  Gumbinnen  and 
Jnsterburg  are  occupied,  and  that 
detachments  are  sent  to  Allanberg, 
Kreutzberg,  and  Rraunsberg  be¬ 
tween  Dantzic  and  Konigsberg,  so 
that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
latter  place  is  occupied  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops. 

Catkcart. 

St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  16. 

My  lord. — In  a  former  dispatch  I 
had  the  honour  to  inclose  a  journal 
of  reports,  received  at  head-quar¬ 
ters,  to  the  30th  ult.  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  important  news  of  the 
capitulation  of  Memel,  and  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Prussian  part  of  the 
corps  under  marshal  Macdonald. 
The  particulars  of  this  transaction 
have  not  been  published  ;  but  no¬ 
thing  can  exceed  the  joy  manifested 
by  the  Prussians  on  finding  them¬ 
selves  at  liberty  to  embrace  the 
Russians,  and  to  renew  their  former 
habits  as  companions  in  arms  :  of 
this  there  is  the  most  certain  evi¬ 
dence.  The  terms  granted  to  the 
Prussians  are  extremely  liberal.  A 
detached  corps  under  general  Mus- 
senbach  was  included,  in  the  event 
that  orders  could  reach  him  :  these 
orders  were  in  time,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  the  corps  in  question; 
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the  Prussian  troops  included  in  tin 
convention,  it  is  stated  to  me 
amount  to  15,000  fmen.  Macdo 
nald,  however,  availed  himself  sue 
cessfully  of  stratagem,  and,  while 
treating  for  conference,  had  made 
progress  in  removing  the  remainder 
of  his  force  in  the  direction  of  Las 
biau.  He  was  closely  pursued 
during  the  night  from  the  1st  to  the 
fd  inst.  and  lost  600  prisoners;  but 
reports  being  received  of  a  French 
corps  in  force  at  Wehlau,  it  became, 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  principal  part  of  the  pursuers 
to  an  attack  upon  that  post.  The; 
occupation  of  Konigsberg  by  the. 
Russian  army  is  detailed  in  two 
short  bulletins,  which  have  been 
published,  and  which  I  have  the: 
honour  herewith  to  inclose.  His 
imperial  majesty  has  been  occupied 
in  forming  a  new  distribution  of  his 
armv,  which  is  divided  into  several 
corps,  which  are  advancing  in  dif¬ 
ferent  columns.  I  learn  wi:h  satis¬ 
faction,  though  not  officially,  that 
a  very  considerable  corps  is  intrust¬ 
ed  to  baron  Winzingerode,  and 
that  he  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  The 
emperor  moved  in  the  night  of  the 
7th  of  January  from  Wilna,  to  join 
the  division  which  comprehends  the 
guards,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  whole  army  were  at  Mereez  on 
the  10th  of  January  ;  it  was  thought 
they  would  continue  there  for  a 
day  or  two.— -The  Austrians  under 
prince  Schwartzenberg  had  retired 
from  Bielestock,  and  were  neat* 
Warsaw,  but  not  in  force  to  fendei* 
it  probable  that  they  would  contend 
with  the  superiority  that  might  be 
opposed  to  them.  Zambrow  is 
said  to  be  fortified  and  garrisoned  ; 
but  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  dis- 
posable  force  upon  the  Vistula  can 
be  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
tetes-du-pont  and  fortresses  on  that 
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river,  especially  where  active  ope¬ 
rations  can  take  place  upon  both 
banks.  The  emperor  remained  16 
or  17  days  at  Wilna,  where  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  issued  many  regu¬ 
lations  and  decrees  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  order  in  various  provinces 
which  have  suffered,  and  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease  from  the  infection 
of  prisoners,  and  from  the  number 
of  dead  bodies  and  quantity -of  car¬ 
rion  still  above  ground.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wilna  16,000 
corpses  are  piled  up  in  heaps,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  consumed  by 
fire,  when  sufficient  wood  can  be 
procured  ;  but  numbers  still  re¬ 
main  uncollected  in  the  roads  and 
villages,  and  the  mortality  in  the 
hospitals  at  Wilna  continues  to  be 
very  great. — The  emperor  him¬ 
self  repeatedly  visited  ail  the  hos¬ 
pitals, 

St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  29, 

My  lord, — I  have  the  honour  to- 
inclose  a  journal  of  the  movements 
made  by  the  several  corps  of  his 
imperial  majesty’s  army  from  the 
4th  to  the  20th  of  January.  Your 
lordship  will  observe,  that  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  corps  on  the 
right,  the  enemy  has  been  driven 
beyond  the  Vistula  ;  the  Russian 
troops  being  in  possession  of  Elb- 
ing,  Marienberg,  Marienwerder, 
and  Neuenberg.  The  corps  from 
Elbmg  and  Marienberg,  being 
drawn  from  the  Nogat,  attempted 
to  make  a  stand  at  the  t&te-du-pont 
at  Derschag,  but  were  soon  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  it,  and  retired, 
part  upon  Dantzic,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  npon  Stargardt,  still  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Russians.  It  appears 
that  the  troops  stationed  in  Dant¬ 
zic  advanced  ter  the  Pregel,  to 
favour  marshal  Macdonald’s  re¬ 
treat,  and  that  they  made  no  re¬ 
sistance  at  Elbtngj  having  aban*. 
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doned  their  artillery  before  their 
arrival  at  that  place.  .  The;  attack 
upon  Marienwerder  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  a  surprise  ;  and  Beati- 
harnois  is  said  narrowly  to  have 
escaped  being  made  prisoner. 
There  is  no  report  of  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Pillau.- — On  the  13th  of  Jan. 
the  emperor  crossed  the  Niemen 
near  Moretz,  amid  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  his  brave  troops,  and 
has  continued  to  march,  with  a 
division  of  his  army,  in  a  western 
direction  through  Berjuiki,  Kras- 
nople,  and  Subalki,  to  Likue, 
whence  the  last  dispatches  are 
dated.  Generals  Milaradovitch  and 
Docteroff,  with  the  troops  which 
crossed  the  frontier  at  Grodno, 
move  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of 
the  emperor,  on  his  left,  and  gene¬ 
ral  Sachen’s  column  is  still  further 
to  the  left,  There  are  al$o  inter- 
'  mediate  corps  to  keep  up  the  com¬ 
munication  between  each  of  these 
columns,— -The  Austrians  remain? 
ed  on  the  Bug,  probably  with  a 
view  tp  create  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  army  retiring  upon  Dantzic, 
as  long  as  their  own  line  of  retreat 
may  remain  open, — Graudentz  has 
a  Prussian  garrison.— -The  Rus¬ 
sians  have  uniformly  been  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prussian 
dominions  as  friends  and  deliverers, 
of  which  there  is  ample  testimony 
in  all  private  letters  from  the  army, 
as  well  as  in  public  reports.— -The 
•retreat  of  th  e  French  through  Prus» 
sia  has,  like  that  from  Moscow, 
been  marked  by  the  abandonment 
of  magazines,  tumbrils,  and  other 
stores.  —  Berthjer,  Victor,  Mac- 
donald,  Dafus  and  j  Beauharnois, 
are  named  among  the  generals  who 
are  gone  to  Dantzic.  The  precise 
force  in  that  place  does  not  appear 
to  be  clearly  ascertained  ;  but  can¬ 
not  easily  be  estimated  at  more 
than  half  the  number  of  an  ade- 
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quate  garrison.  The  intercepted 
courier  from  Bonaparte  to  Ber¬ 
liner  is  said  to  have  carried  orders 
to  complete  the  provisions  of  Dant- 
zic  for  a  long  siege.  The  service 
upon  the  Vistula  appears  to  have 
been  very  ably  performed  ;  and  I 
have  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  thanks 
that  have  been  given  'to  general 
count  Platoff,  and  the  officers  and 
troops  under  his  command,  in  ge¬ 
neral  orders.  The  intense  cold 
has  continued,  and  the  marches  of 
all  the  columns  have  been  long  and 
severe.  I  have,  See . 

Cathcart. 

Field  marshal  prince  KutusofF 
Smolensko  has  laid  before  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  continuation  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  at  war,  from  the  4th  to  the 
I Oth  Jan.  (N.  S.) 

“  The  4th  Jan.  count  Wittgen- 
*tein  reports  under  date  31st  l)ec. 
that  in  the  direction  which  he  had 
taken  towards  Prussia,  to  act 
against  the  corps  of  marshal  Mac¬ 
donald,  he  had  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  in  his  way  on  the  coun¬ 
try  roads,  and  came  up  with  the 
enemy  at  Tilsit.  He  immediately 
surrounded  Macdonald's  troops  of 
the  van  with  his  cavalry,  and  sepa¬ 
rated'  him  from  the  Prussian  troops 
under  the  command  of  general 
d’York,  by  the  detachment  of  ma¬ 
jor-gen.  Deibitsch,  whom  he  in¬ 
structed  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  that  general.—“»On  the  30th 
Dec.  lieut.-gen.  d’York  signed  an 
agreement  to  remain  neutral  with 
the  troops  under  his  command, 
consisting  of  30  battalions  of  infan-, 
try  and  6  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
with  30  pieces  of  artillery.  By  this 
means  Macdonald  has  not  more 
than  about  5000  men  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  with  him,  and  20  pieces 
of  artillery.  —  Adjutant-general 
Wasseltchekow  reports,  on  the  31st 
Dgc*  that  thtj  $iopps  cop. 


tinue  their  retreat,  having  divided 
themselves  into  three  columns,  and 
directed  their  march  towards  War¬ 
saw,  and  that  he  is  at  Menshenin 
with  his  detachment.  —  Count  Pla¬ 
toff  continues  his  march  towards 
Insterburg,with  the  Don  Cossacks.” 

Jan.  5.  General  count  Wittgen¬ 
stein  reports  under  date  Jan.  3,  that 
when  the  Prussian  troops,  18,000 
men  strong,  with  60  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  were  obliged  to  conclude 
the  agreement  of  becoming  neu¬ 
tral,  Macdonald,  finding  himself 
separated  from  the  Prussians,  de¬ 
termined  on  making  a  speedy  re¬ 
treat  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops. 
The  cavalry  pursued  him  vigorous¬ 
ly,  and  on  the  first  day  took  se¬ 
veral  officers  and  about  800  men 
of  tire  lower  ranks  prisoners. 
Count  Wittgenstein  having  in  the 
mean  while  obtained  intelligence 
that  the  enemy's  troops  which  had 
been  in  Dantzic  were  marching  to 
Taplaken  and  Wehlaw,  probably 
with  intent  to  strengthen  Macdonald, 
or  tocover  his  retreat,  he  turned  with 
his  corps  against  them,  and  lieut.- 
gen.  count  Stenheil  was  on  Jan.  3d 
already  in  Taplaken  and  Wehlaw. 
He  likewise  sent  a  strong  party  of 
cavalry  into  the  low  country  be¬ 
hind  Konigsberg,  and  towards 
Elbing,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
the  enemy  of  all  means  of  collect¬ 
ing  provisions,  as  according  to  ac¬ 
counts  received,  there  is  driving 
in  corn  of  different  kinds.  Ad¬ 
miral  Tschitschagow  states  that 
on  Jan.  3d  his  headmost  troops 
under  count  Platoff  entered  inta 
Insterburg  ;  lieut.-gen.  Tschap- 
litz/s  van-guard  entered  Gumbin- 
nen  ;  and  major-gen.  count  Woron- 
zow  marched  into  Memersdorf. 
The  lieut.-gen.  informs  that  major- 
gen.  count  Oruk  was,  on  his 
entrance  into  the  village  of  Stalu- 
p^uen^  received  by  the  inhabitants 

with 
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with  undissembled  joy  and  trans¬ 
port  ;  they  all  unanimously  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  May  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  be  the  protector  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  suffering  nation  l”  and  went  to 
work  to  procure  provisions  and 
forage  for  our  troops. 

Jan.  Adj.-gen.  Wasseltchekow 
reports  under  date  Jam  %  that 
according  to  certain  intelligence 
obtained  from  the  inhabitants,  the 
whole  French  army  has  passed 
through  Insterburg  on  its  retreat : 
there  was  not  at  that  time  left  of 
the  whole  French  guards  more  than 
1500  men. 

Jan.  9.  General  count  Wittgen¬ 
stein  reports,  under  date  Jan.  7,  in 
completion  of  his  former  statement 
concerning  the  taking  of  the  city 
Konigsberg,  that  the  enemy 
were  driven  out  of  that  city  by  the 
four  regiments  of  Cossacks,  under 

the  command  of  col.  Riedeger. _ 

Ehey  had  observed  the  enemy’s 
movements  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  evening,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
took  advantage  of  every  step  he 
made  for  his  retreat.  On  the  4th 
Jan.  at  two  o’clock  after  midnight, 
col.  Riedeger,  with  the  Cossacks 
before  mentioned,  pushed  vigo¬ 
rously  forward,  and,  after  an  obsti¬ 
nate  fire  of  musketry,  entered  on 
the  enemy’s  shoulders  into  the  city, 
in  which  about  1 300 men  were  made 
prisoners.  The  celerity  with  which 
our  troops  forced  their  way  into 
the  city,  obliged  the  enemy,  besides 
this,  to  leave  about  8000  of  his  ex¬ 
hausted  troops  behind  him,  and  to 
sink  about  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  the  cartridge  boxes,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  besieging  train  that 
was  in  Courland,  and  which  the 
inhabitants  are  now  employed  in 
getting  out.  After  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  city,  col.  Riedeger  again 
.m  out  with  the  aforesaid  cavalry, 
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without  making  the  least  delay,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  the  course 
oi  our  pursuit  of  the  enemy  from 
1  ilsit  to  Konigsberg,  and  after 
taking  possession  of  the  city,  he 
has  lost  fifty-one  pieces  of  cannon 
i*\  the  whole.  Adj.-gen.  Wassel¬ 
tchekow  states,  under  date  Jan.  5, 
that  the  Austrian  troops,  after 
strengthening  their  advanced  posts, 
had  drawn  themselves  towards 
Warsaw.— The  report  of  the  mill* 
tary  operations,  from  the  30th  Dec. 
to  Jan  4,  transmitted  b»  the  prince 
Smolensko,  contains,  amidst  some 
unimportant  matter,  the  following 
passages  : 

Our  troops  entered  Memel  on 
the  27th  Dec.  We  there  found 
200  sick,  and  about  100  of  our  pri¬ 
soners.  We  seized  on  three  armed 
sloops  of  the  French  flotilla,  and  in 
the  harbour  we  likewise  took  six 
sloops  belonging  to  the  Prussian 
flotilla,  with  30  guns;  31  vessels 
belonging  to  different  nations  ;  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  colonial, 
produce,  imported  by  *he  French. 
In  the  town  were  found  five  pieces 
of  cannon,  &c.  Themagazines  com 
tain  large  quantities  of  all  kinds  oi 


corn  and  of  brandy.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
and  of  the  marshal,  continue  to  be 
for  some  time  past  at  Wilna.  Thus 
there  no  longer  remains  an  enemy 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  and  all  the  former  Polish 
provinces,  at  this  present  time  un¬ 
der  subjection  to  the  'Russian  scep^ 
t re,  are  evacuated  by  the  foreign 
troops.  The  anointed  of  the  Lord 
has  without  doubt  said  by  inspira¬ 
tion,  I  will  not  lay  down  my 
arms  until  I  have  driven  from  the 
Russian  soil  the  enemy  who  has 
dared  to  transgress  its  limits.” — 
This  prophecy  is  fulfilled  :  the  only 
traces  of  the  enemy  which  are  yet 
perceptible,  are  his  bones  spread 
(C  2)  over 
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over  the  fields  from  Moscow  to  the 
frontiers. 

Wilna ,  Jan.  ll. 

The  em  peror  A  lexan  der  departed 
from  this  place  on  the  7th  inst. : 
the  preceding  day  he  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  to  his  troops. 

The  commander-in  chief  of  the 
armies,  marshal  prince  Kutusoff 
Smolensko,  has  reported  as  follows 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  from  his 
head-quarters,  Orany,  28th  Dec. 
(9th  Jan.) 

“  Konigsberg,  the  ancient  capi¬ 
tal  of  Prussia,  is  subject  to  your 
imperial  majesty.  This  vast  city 
was  captured  on  the  25th  Dec. 
(6th  Jan.)  by  count  Wittgenstein’s 
advanced  guard,  under  the  orders 
of  major-gen.  SchepilifF.  Marshal 
Macdonald  occupied  the  town  with 
a  corps  d’armee,  composed  of  the 
old  French  guards,  and  some 
troops  who  had  escaped  the  general 
destruction  of  the  enemy’s  grand 
army. — The  wreck  of  his  particu¬ 
lar  corps,  constituting  part  of  this  to¬ 
tal,  was  reduced  to  2500  men :  after 
the  Prussians  separated  from  them, 
there  remained  to  him  in  all  but 
about  7000  men.  At  the  approach 
of  the  advanced  guard,  which 
briskly  pursued,  the  enemy,  without 
halting,  passed  by  Konigsberg,  and 
abandoned  it  to  major-gen.  Sche- 
pililf,  who  entered  it  without  meet¬ 
ing  any  resistance.  This  astonish¬ 
ing  facility  in  giving  up  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  city,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  victories  with  which  the 
arms  of  your  imperial  majesty  have 
been  crowned  during  the  last  two 
months.  Macdonald’s  corps  is  pur¬ 
sued  by  Wittgenstein’s  and  Tschi- 
tschagoff’s  army,  by  diagonal 
routes.” 

MARCH. 

The  Gazette  of  Feb.  27  contains  a 
notification  from  the  commissary 


in  chief’s  office,  dated  Feb,  6,  that 
any  officer  of  commissariat,  who 
shall  have  lost  a  limb,  or  an  eye, 
or  totally  lost  the  use  of  a  limb, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  time  when  he 
was  wounded,  and  depending  in 
its  amount  on  the  rank  he  held, 
according  to  the  scale  annexed,  the 
pension  to  be  held  with  any  other 
pay  and  allowance.  The  wounds 
for  which  pensions  are  granted 
must  have  been  received  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  in 
1793:  the  pension  will  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  rank  he  held  at  the 
time  of  being  wounded,  and  will 
be  paid  from  Dec.  25,  1811. — 
Commissary -general  at  the  head  of 
a  department,  3501. ;  ditto,  not  at 
the  head  of  a  department,  300/.  ; 
deputy  commissary-general  at  the 
head  of  a  department,  300/.  ;  ditto 
not  at  the  head  of  a  department, 
200/.-;  assistant  commissary -gene¬ 
ral,  100/.;  deputy  assistant  commis¬ 
sary-general,  70/.  ;  commissariat, 
clerk,  40/.  ;  commissary-general 
of  accounts,  360/.  ;  deputy  com¬ 
missary-general  of  ditto,  200/.  ; 
assistant  commissary-general  of 
ditto,  100/i  ;  deputy  assistant  com¬ 
missary-general  of  ditto,  70/.;  com¬ 
missariat  clerk,  40/. 

1  RELAND. 

2.  The  important  trial  between 
the  lion.  F.  Cavendish  and  the 
Atlas  and  Globe  insurance  com¬ 
panies  terminated  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  Dublin.  It  was  an 
action  to  recover  the  sum  of  16,500/. 
from  the  defendants,  who  had 
insured  the  plaintiff’s  house  and 
library  at  Clontarf  to  that  amount; 
both  of  which  were  nearly  destroy¬ 
ed  by  fire  in  July  last.  The  de¬ 
fendants  contended  that  the  fire 
wal>  not  accidental :  and  the  jury 
found  a  verdict  in  their  favour. 

COURT 
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COURT  OF  KING  S  BENCH. 

The  king  <v.  Henry  White  jun. 

For  a  libel  on  the  duke  of 
Cumberland. 

5.  This  was  an  information  filed 
ex  officio  by  his  majesty’s  attorney- 
general  for  a  gross  and  scandalous 
libel,  published  on  the  30th  August 
and  the  27th  September  last,  in  a 
newspaper  called  The  Independent 
Whig,  reflecting  on  the  character 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  principal  libel  was  a  letter 

to  the  duke  of  - - with  this 

motto,  “  Qui  capit ,  ille  habetT  and 
signed  Phiio-Junius. 

Sir  William  Garrow,  as  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  stated  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Scarlett,  for  the  defendant, 
made  a  long  and  able  defence. 

Lord  Ellenborough  summed  up 
for  the  jury,  and  said  it  would  be 
for  them  to  determine  whether  they 
had  any  doubts  that  the  libels 
meant  to  accuse  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  of  having  had  a  guilty 
concern  in  the  death  of  Sellis. 
His  lordship  thought  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  peruse  the 
libels  without  having  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  on  his  mind  that  they  had 
been  written  for  the  distinct  and 
unequivocal  purpose  of  maintaining 
that  Sellis  did  not  die  by  his  own 
hands,  and  that  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  had  been  concerned  in 
accomplishing  such  death.  The 
^  home  questions,”  for  instance, 
did  they  not  directly  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  allude  to  the  alleged  fact  that 
the  duke  had  same  criminal  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  death  of  Sellis  ? — * 
But  before  he  was  “off,”  the  writer 
said  he  would  put  a  few  questions 
to  him.  What  !  was  it  to  be  en¬ 
dured  that  this  journalist  should 
erect  his  tribunal,  and  that  he 
should  summon  whom  he  pleased 
befre  his  spurious  jurisdiction., 


while  the  laws  of  the  land  were  in 
full  operation  ?  Was  such  a  spu¬ 
rious  jurisdiction  to  impute  crimes, 
and  then  to  be  suffered  to  put  a 
string  of  questions  to  the  accused  ? 
He  knew  it  was  much  the  habit  of 
the  journals  of  these  times  to  erect 
themselves  into  tribunals,  and  to 
call  on  every  man  to  whom  they 
chose  to  impute  a  crime,  to  obey 
their  tyrannic  despotism,  and  to 
answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  them.  He  would  declare, 
that  sooner  than  submit  to  be  cate¬ 
chized  in  this  way,  he  would  rather 
live  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
tyrant  of  France ;  for  he  should 
deem  that  preferable  to  living  un¬ 
der  the  arbitrary  despotism  of  those 
journalists.  It  was  his  duty  to 
pronounce  a  character  upon  the 
libels,  and  he  did  so  by  pronouncing 
those  now  before  them  to  be  most 
atrocious  and  notorious  libels. 

The  jury  almost  immediately 
returned  a, verdict  of  Guilty.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  fif¬ 
teen  months,  and  pay  a  fine  of  200/. 

7.  A.L  the  last  quarter  sessions 
for  Derby,  Abraham  Hodgkinson, 
found  guilty  of  forestalling  at  Ash¬ 
bourne,  by  buying  ten  pecks  of 
potatoes  before  they  came  to  the 
market,  at  ten-pence  per  peck,  and 
selling  them  in  the  market  for 
thirteen-pence  per  peck,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  suffer  one  month’s  im¬ 
prisonment. 

8.  The  lord  chancellor  has  final¬ 
ly  decided  in  the  cause  Wilkinson 
v.  Adams  and  others,  trustees, 
against  the  appellant.  By  this  de¬ 
cision  nearly  a  million  sterling  in 
estates  is  confirmed  to  three  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  of  the  late  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  iron-master,  in  exclusion  of 
his  nephew,  who  had  been  brought 
up  as  his  heir,  resided  with  hirh, 
and  managed  his  business  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  without  any  salary. 

(C  3)  '  —Ml. 
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• — Mr.  W.  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  the  children  in  one 
of  his  visits  to  London,  where  she 
acted  as  a  servant,  and  after  he  had 
attained  his  70th  year.  This 
decision  settles  the  question,  which 
has  lately  been  contested,  that  ille¬ 
gitimate  children  can  succeed  to 
estates  by  will. 

15.  Intelligence  by  the  Gotten* 
burgh  mails  states,  that  the  grand 
Russianarmymarchingagainst  War¬ 
saw  is  60,000  strong.  The  emperor 
Alexander  had  arrived  at  Pultusk. 
The  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  had 
retiied.  Dantzic  is  not  so  com¬ 
pletely  invested,  but  that  at  some 
points  the  garrison  can  freely  make 
excursions  to  the  distance  of  three 
German  miles.  The  garrison  is 
numerous,  and  in  no  want  of  pro¬ 
visions’  or  ammunition.  The 
Trench  head  quarters  at  Posen 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Saxons, 
under  general  Regnier,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  36  or  40,000  men. 
The  Berlin  Gazette  contains  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  count  Lauriston, 
general  in  chief  of  the  corps  of  ob¬ 
servation  of*the  Elbe,  to  the  soldiers 
of  that  army,  calling  upon  them, 
as  the  first  reserve  of  the  great 
French  army,  to  preserve  their  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  declaring  that  “  mili¬ 
tary  commissions  will  be  immediate¬ 
ly  established  in  each  department, 
who  will  execute  promptjusticeon  all 
agitators  :  and  if  anv  of  the  com- 
munes  shall  suffer  themselves  to  be 
led  astray  by  their  perfidious  insi¬ 
nuations,  they  will  be  laid  under 
execution,  and  hostages  will  be 
required  of  them.”  Another  pro¬ 
clamation  also  appears  from  the 
king  of  Saxony  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Warsaw. 

21.  This  morning,  about  twenty 
minutes  past  six,  the  inhabitants  of 
JEx mouth  were  alarmed  by  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  which 
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lasted  for  two  or  three  seconds. 
The  houses  were  shaken,  the  people 
hurried  from  their  beds,  and  the 
utmost  alarm  prevailed  for  some 
time  throughout  the  town.  The 
shock  was  felt  in  like  manner  at 
Sidmouth,  Budleigh,  Salterton, 
Starcross,  and  for  many  miles 
along  the  coast  ;  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  ill  consequences  from 
it. 

27 .  The  monument  erected  by 
the  corporation  of  London  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  opened 
to  public  view.  It  is  placed  on 
the  south  side  of  Guildhall,  exactly 
facing  thatofhis  father  thelategreat 
earl  of  Chatham.  Mr.  Canning, 
accompanied  by  lord  G.  L.  Gower, 
attended  the  corporation  committee; 
and,  after  viewing  it,  expressed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  design  and  the 
execution  of  it. 

The  massy  substance  on  which 
the  figures  in  this  composition  are 
placed,  is  intended  to  represent  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  waves.  On  an  elevation 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  Mr. 
Pitt  appears  in  his  robes,  as  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  a  public  orator.  Below 
him,  on  an  intermediate  fore¬ 
ground,  two  statues  characterize 
his  abilities  ;  while,  with  the  na¬ 
tional  energy,  which  is  embodied, 
and  riding  on  a  symbol  of  the  ocean 
in  the  lower  centre,  they  assist  to 
describe  allusively  the  effects  of  his 
administration.  Apollo  stands  on 
his  right,  impersonating  Eloquence 
and  Learning.  Mercury  is  intro¬ 
duced  on  his  left,  as  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  Commerce  and  the  patron 
of  Policy.  To  describe  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  splendour  of  success  which 
crowmed  the  British  navy  while 
Mr.  Pitt  was  minister,  the  lower 
part  of  the  monument  is  occupied 
by  a  statue  of  Britannia  seated 

triumphantly 
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triumphantly  on  a  sea-horse ;  in 
her  left  hand  is  the  usual  emblem  of 
naval  power  ;  and  her  right  grasps 
a  thunder-bolt,  which  she  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  hurl  at  the  enemies  of  her 
country. 

The  inscription,  written  by  Mr. 
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Canning,  is  clear  and  nervous  ;  and 
avoids,  more  perhaps  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  right 
hon.  author,  any  very  pointed 
allusions  to  those  matters  of  policy 
on  which  such  contrariety  of  opi¬ 
nion  is  still  held. 


WILLIAM  PITT, 

Son  of  William  Pitt  Earl  of  Chatham, 

Inheriting  the  genius  and  formed  by  the  precepts  of  his  Father, 

Devoted  himself  from  his  early  years  to  the  service  of  the  State. 

Galled  to  the  chief  conduct  of  the  Administration,  after  the  close  of  a  disastrous  war. 
He  repaired  the  exhausted  Revenues,  he  revived  and  invigorated 
the  Commerce  and  Prosperity  of  the  Country; 

And  he  had  re-established  the  Public  Credit  on  deep  and  sure  foundations  ; 
When  a  new  War  was  kindled  in  Europe,  more  formidable  than  any 
preceding  War  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  dangers. 

To  resist  the  arms  of  France,  which  were  directed  against  the 
Independence  of  every  Government  and  People, 

To  animate  other  Nations  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain, 

To  elieck  the  contagion  of  opinions  which  tended  to  dissolve  the  frame  of  Civil  Society, 
To  array  the  loyal,  the  sober-minded  and  the  good  in  defence  of 
the  venerable  Constitution  of  the  British  Monarchy, 

Were  the  duties  which,  at  that  awful  crisis,  devolved  upon  the  British  Minister, 
And  which  he  discharged  with  transcendent  zeal,  intrepidity  and  perseverance  : 

He  upheld  the  National  Honour  abroad; 

He  maintained  at  home  the  blessings  of  Order  and  of  true  Liberty  ; 

And,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  perils, 

He  united  and  consolidated  the  strength,  power  and  resources  of  the  Empire. 

For  these  high  purposes 

He  was  gifted  by  Divine  Providence  with  endowments, 

Rare  in  their  separate  excellence;  wonderful  in  their  combination: 
Judgement;  imagination;  memory;  wit;  force  and  acuteness  of  reasonings 
Eloquence,  copious  and  accurate,  commanding  and  persuasive, 

And  suited  from  its  splendour  to  the  dignity  of  his  mind 
and  to  the  authority  of  his  station  ; 

A  lofty,  spirit ;  a  mild  and  ingenuous  temper  * 

Warm  and  steadfast  in  friendship,  towards  enemies  he  was  forbearing  and  forgiving. 

His  industry  was  not  relaxed  by  confidence  in  his  great  abilities. 

His  indulgence  to  others  was  not  abated  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority. 
His  ambition  was  pure  from  all  selfish  motives  : 

The  love  of  power  and  the  passion  for  fame  were  in  him 
subordinate  to  views  of  public  utility  ; 

Dispensing  for  near  twenty  years  the  favours  of  the  Crown, 

He  lived  without  ostentation  and  he  died  poor. 


A  Grateful  Nation 
Decreed  to  him  those  funeral  honours 
Which  are  reserved  for  eminent  and  extraordinary  men. 

This  Monument 

Is  erected  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council, 
To  record  the  reverent  and  affectionate  regret 
with  which  the  City  of  London  cherishes  his  memory; 

And  to  hold  out  to  the  imitation  of  Posterity 
Those  principles  of  public  and  private  virtue, 

Which  ensure  to  Nations  a  solid  greatness. 

And  to  individuals  an  imperishable  name. 

(Cl) 
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saint  Patrick’s  day. 
v  21.  The  anniversary  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  St.  Patrick  was  held  on  the 
17th  inst.  at  the  City  of  London 
tavern,  by  a  company  of  nearly 
400  persons.  The  toasts  were 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  In  pro¬ 
posing  “the  prince  regent,”  lord 
Darnley,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  filled  the 
chair,  cautioned  the  company  from 
mixing  any  thing  of  a  political 
nature  with  the  conviviality  of  the 
evening.  The  health  of  the  prince 
regent  was  then  drunk  with  ap¬ 
plause,  but  not  without  slight 
marks  of  disapprobation  in  different 
parts  of  the  room.  Among  the 
subscriptions  received,  the  list  of 
which  was  read  by  the  treasurer, 
was  one  of  50/.  from  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 
Loud  and  long  cheering  followed 
the  mention  of  this  subscription* 
and  the  chairman  was  called  on 
repeatedly  to  give  the  health  of 
the  princess.  The  chairman  said, 
this  ebullition  of  feeling  did  honour 
to  the  Irish  heart  :  and  after  the 
reading  of  the  list,  he  proposed 
Si  the  princess  of  Wales,  the  mar¬ 
chioness  of  Downshire,  and  the 
countess  of  Loudon  and  Moira.”-— 
( Ones  of  “  No,  no  !  The  princess  of 
Wales  by  herself  l” )  There  was  but 
one  man  allowed  to  be  despotic  in 
this  land  of  liberty — and  that  was 
a  toast-master.  If  any  other  per¬ 
son,  however,  chose  to  give  “  the 
princess,”  he  should  not  oppose  it. 

After  some  observations  from 
gen.  Matthew,  the  chairman  pro¬ 
posed  “  the  princess  of  Wales  and 
other  lady  patronesses  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,”  which  was  drunk  with  loud 
applause.  A  letter  was  tead  from 
lord  Moira,  excusing  his  absence  ; 
and  on  the  chairman  giving  “  sir 
John  Doyle  and  the  87th  regi¬ 
ment*”  sir  John  made  a  short  and 
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manly  speech,  returning  thanks  for 
himself  and  his  gallant  berthren  in 
arms. 

loss  or  his  majesty’s  ship 

CAPTAIN. 

Plymouth ,  March  20* 
We  were  most  dreadfully  alarm¬ 
ed  this  morning  between  one  and 
two  o’clock,  by  the  fire-bells  of  the 
Dock-yard,  Dock-Town,  Royal 
Hospital,  Victualling  office,  and 
the  fire-bell  of  this  town  ringing 
incessantly.  After  some  space  of 
time,  it  was  found  to  be  the  Cap¬ 
tain  (74)  hulk,  with  part  of  the 
stores  of  the  San  Jdsef  (110)  lying 
along  side.  By  the  activity  of  the 
different  boat  crew’s  from  each  ship, 
the  San  Josef  was  soon  cut  adrift, 
and  floated  out  of  reach  of  thf 
hulk,  which  at  three  o’clock  pre¬ 
sented  one  blaze  of  fire.  As  it  was 
feared  she  might  burn  her  cables, 
and  float  in  this  state  on  board 
other  men  of  war  lying  near  her, 
it  was  judged  necessary  to  embark 
from  the  gun-wharf  some  howi  tzers, 
long  medium  twelve-pounders, 
and  carronades,  in  men  pf  war’s 
launches,  conducted  by  artillery¬ 
men,  which,  with  their  ushal  ac¬ 
tivity,  was  soon  accomplished,  with 
ample  ammunition,  to  endeavour 
to  sink  her.  She  was  soon  cont- 
pletely  surrounded,  and*  after  a' 
most  heavy  firing  of  howitzers, 
and  guns  at  her,  betwixt  wind 
and  water,  she  sunk,  amidst  a  tre¬ 
mendous  blaze  of  fire.  We  are 
happy  to  state  that  no  lives  were  lost, 
and  only  one  artillery-man  materially 
hurt.  The  Captain  took  the  San  Josef, 
110,  with  tfie  late  gallant  Nelson 
her  commander,  on  the  glorious 
14th  February,  1797*  under  lord 
St.  Vincent,  and  now  was  along¬ 
side  her,  as  a  British  man  of  war, 
to  witness  her  ancient  rival’s,  con¬ 
flagration  and  destruction. 

-  -  . .  4 
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AMERICA. 

The  proceedings  of  congress  to 
the  20th  ult.  are  lately  received.  The 
principal  business  relative  to  this 
country  is  a  bill  introduced  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  foreign  relations,  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  foreign  seamen  from  the 
public  vessels  and  merchant  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States,  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed  in  the 
liouse  of  representatives.  As  its 
provisions  are  expected  to  remove 
the  only  remaining  impediment  to 
an  adjustment  with  this  country, 
it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  wTar 
party  in  all  its  stages.  The  state 
pf  the  votes  on  the  question  for  its 
passing  was  89  yeas,  and  32  nays. 
A  bill  had  been  received  from  the 
senate  for  vesting  the  power  of  re¬ 
taliation  in. certain  cases  in  the  pre¬ 
sident.  A  motion  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  house  for  lay¬ 
ing  on  new  taxes  in  support  of  the 
War.  The  senate  of  Pennsylvania 
had  rejected  a  bill  sent  up  from  the 
fiouse  of  representatives  of  that 
rotate,  for  building  a  frigate  and 
sloop  of  war.  In  consequence  of 
tire  arrival  of  the  British  squadron 
in  the  Chesapeake,  orders  were 
Issued  on  the  6th  ult.  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  /-government,  for  numerous 
detachments  of  the  militia. to  repair 
without  delay  to  Norfolk  and 
Hampton.  The  squadron  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  seventy-fours,  three 
frigates,  a  brig,  and  a  sloop,  and 
two  more  frigates  were  reported 
to  1  have  joined.  It  was  appre¬ 
hended  that  a  landing  would  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  order  to  procure  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  water,  The  Constellation 
frigate  was  in  Hampton  roads, 
when  the  squadron  entered  the 
Chesapeake,  but  escaped  in  the 
dark,  and  took  shelter  under  the 
cover  of-  two  forts.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  our  tars  had  taken 
Smith’s  Island,  and  were  occupied 
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in  fortifying  it.  On  the  10th  ult. 
Mr.  Madison  was  formally  declared 
president,  and  Mr.  Gerry  vice-pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years  ensuing  the  4th  inst.  The 
result  of  the  votes  was — -for  Mr. 
Madison  123,  and  Mr.  Clinton  89 } 
for  Mr.  Gerry  131,  and  Mr.  In- 
gersoll  86. 

CHILD  DROWNED.  * 

Thomas  Aris,  late  keeper  of  the 
house  of  correction  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields,  was  on  Friday  examined, 
together  with  Mary  Evans,  the 
reputed  father  and  mother  of  a 
child  lately  found  drowned  in  the 
New  River,  at  Sadler’s  Wells.  The 
mother  offered  to  swear,  that  about 
three  weeks  ago  Aris  sent  to  her 
lodgings,  in  Gray  VInn-lane,  a  - 
strange  woman  for  the  child,  who 
took  him  away  :  since  which  time 
she  had  not  seen  the  child,  till  found 
drowned  ;  and  that  the  handker¬ 
chief  found  wrapped  round  the 
drowned  body  was  that  of  Aris. 
/>ris  denied  the  charge,  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  xvas  the  reputed 
father  of  the  child  ;  and  that  he 
had  allowed  the  mother  five  shil¬ 
lings  per  week  for  his  maintenance, 
the  parish  allowed  two  shillings 
per  week  in  addition.  Another  ex¬ 
amination  was  directed.  The  boy 
was  about  four  years  of  age,  and 
had  a  brick  tied  round  his  middle, 
but  some  think  it  was  strangled 
before  it  was  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  woman  was  afterwards  tried 
and  acquitted.  There  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  criminate  Aris. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  JAVA. 

(American  account.) 

New  Tork ,  Feb.  19. 

The  United  States  frigate  Con¬ 
stitution,  commodore  Bainbridge, 
arrived  at  Boston  on  Monday, 
from  a  cruise,  having  performed 
the  gallant  action  which  is  detailed 
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in  the  subjoined  account,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  an  officer  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution,  who  passed 
through  this  city  yesterday,  for 
Washington,  and  obligingly  fur¬ 
nished  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Advertiser. 

We  rejoice,,  says  the  American 
editor,  at  every  circumstance  which 
adds  new  laurels  to  the  naval 
glory  of  our  country,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  so  when  they  are  gathered 
with  so  small  a  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  9  men  only  being  killed  and 
£.5  wounded  on  our  part.  Amongst 
the  former  is  lieutenant  Aylwin. 
To  the  enemy,  indeed,  the  carnage 
has  been  dreadful,  in  the  loss  of  60 
tilled  and  101  (or  as  another  ac¬ 
count  says,  170)  wounded,  besides 
the  total  destruction  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  an  additional  evidence,  that 
wnenever  an  opportunity  occurs  in 
which  an  American  vessel  comes  in 
contact  with  an  equal  force  of  the 
enemy,  our  gallant  naval  heroes 
will,  at  all  times, u  deserve  well  of 
their  country.” 

On  the  29th  December,  in  lat. 
13.  6.  S.  long.  38.  W.  about  ten 
leagues  from  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
the  United  States  frigate  Consti¬ 
tution  fell  in  with  and  captured 
his  Britannic  majesty’s  frigate  Java, 
of  49  guns,  and  manned  with  up¬ 
wards  of  400  men.  The  action 
continued  one  hour  and  fifty-five 
minutes  j  in  which  time  the  Java 
was  made  a  complete  wreck,  hav¬ 
ing  her  bowsprit  and  every  mast 
and  spar  shot  out  of  her.  The 
Constitution  had  9  killed  and  25 
wounded.  The  Java  had  GO  killed 
and  101  wounded.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  her  commander,  captain 
Lambert,  a  very  distinguished  offi¬ 
cer,  mortally. — From  ‘a  letter 
written  by  one  of  her  officers, 
whilst  on  board  the  Constitution,  it 
is  evident  that  the  wounded  must 
have  been  considerably  greater, 


and  many  must  have  died  of  their 
wounds  previous  to  removal.  The 
letter  states  sixty  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  wounded. 

The  Java  was  rated  at  38  guns, 
but  mounted  49.  She  was  just 
out  of  dock,  and  fitted  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner,  to  carry  out  lieut. 
general  Hislcp  governor  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  his  staff ;  capt.  Marshall, 
a  commander  in  the  British  navy, 
and  a  number  of  naval  officers, 
going  to  join  the  British  ships  of 
war  in  the  East  Indies.  Besides 
these,  and  having  her  own  com¬ 
plement  of  officers  and  men  com¬ 
plete,  she  had  upwards  of  100  su¬ 
pernumeraries  of  petty  officers  and 
seamen  for  the  admiral’s  ship,  and 
other  vessels,  on  the  East  India 
station.  She  also  had  dispatches 
from  the  British  government  for 
St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  to  every  British  establishment 
in  the  East  Indies  and  China  seas, 
and  had  copper  on  board  for  a  74 
gun-ship,  and  two  sloops  of  war, 
building  at  Bombay ;  and,  it  is 
presumed,  many  other  valuables, 
all  of  which  were  blown  up  in  her, 
on  the  31st  of  December,  when 
she  was  set  on  fire. 

The  Constitution  was  considera¬ 
bly  cut  in  her  spars,  rigging,  and 
sails  ;  but  not  so  much  injured  but 
that  she  would  have  commenced 
another  action  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  the  Java,  which  latter 
vessel  was  made  a  perfectly  un¬ 
manageable  wreck. 

29.  At  the  Lancaster  assizes,  an 
indictment  was  preferred  by  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick,  inspector  general  of 
taxes  in  Liverpool,  against  Mr. 
Creevey,  M.  P.  for  causing  to  be 
published  in  the  Liverpool  Mercu¬ 
ry,  a  copy  of  his  speech  in  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  subject  of 
the  grievances  and  distresses  under 
which  the  town  of  Liverpool 
laboured  on  presenting  a  petition 

against 
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against  the  East  India  company’s 
monopoly.  Among  these  griev¬ 
ances,  he  reckoned  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  (whom  he 
designated  “  a  common  informer,”) 
who  had  been  an  attorney,  and  re¬ 
ported  client  of  Mr.  Perceval,  as 
inspector  of  taxes  ;  as  he  received 
a  high  salary  for  screwing  up  the 
assessments,  to  the  great  terror  of 
the  town,  and  even  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  tax-gatherers,  one  of  whom 
(a  surveyor)  resigned  in  conse¬ 
quence,  his  nerves  not  being  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  scene  that 
followed.  The  speech  so  published 
was  admitted  to  be  correct,  and 
proved  to  have  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Creevey,  with  a  request  that  it 
might  be  inserted  as  a  correction  of 
former  misrepresentations  of  his 
speech.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  malice.  After  Mr.  Parke 
had  been  heard  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Brougham  for  the 
defendant,  who,  he  said,  had  been  ' 
urged  by  several  members  of  par¬ 
liament  to  insist  on  his  privilege ; 
Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc  declared,  he 
thought  the  words  used  were  de¬ 
famatory  ;  and  on  the  authority 
of  the  case,  ‘  The  king  v.  lord 
Abingdon,’  sent  it  to  the  jury,  who 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty.— 
The  verdict  underwent  every  kind 
of  revision  that  the  superior  courts 
of  parliament  itself  could  give. 
[See  British  and  Foreign  History, 
p.  185.] 

APRIL. 

ARTIFICIAL  COLD. 

2.  Mr.  Hutton  of  Edinburgh  has 
succeeded  in  freezing  spirit  of  wine; 
he  found  it  divide  into  three  di¬ 
stinct  parts  previous  to  congelation  : 
the  upper  stratum  was  thin,  and  of 
a  pale  yellowish  green  ;  the  second 
rather  thicker,  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour ;  the  third  was  colourless, 


and  greatly  exceeded  in  quantity 
the  other  two.  The  lower  colour¬ 
less  stratum  exhibited,  when  frozen, 
regular  crystals,  very  distinct  rect¬ 
angular  prisms  of  equal  planes,  and 
some  of  them  surmounted  by 
quadrangular  pyramids,  but  the 
greater  part  by  dihedral  summits. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  strongest 
spirit  of  wine  consists  of  three 
volatile  substances,  which  can  be 
separated  only  by  freezing;  that 
the  first  gives  it  a  peculiar  flavour  ; 
the  second,  when  mixed  with  water, 
resembles  the  best  Highland  whisky; 
and  the  third,  or  pure  alcohol, 
smokes  when  opposed  to  the  air,  is 
pungent,  but  without  flavour.  Dr. 
Marcet  has  also  frozen  mercury, 
by  evaporating  ether  instead  of 
water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Wol¬ 
laston  read  a  paper  to  the  royal 
society,  in  which  he  described  a 
freezing  instrument,  which  he  called 
a  chrysophorus  :  it  consists  of  a 
tube  with  a  bulb  at  each  end,  and 
bent,  One  of  these  bulbshaving  water, 
the  other  being  a  perfect  vacuum  : 
by  plunging  the  empty  ball  into  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  snow,  the  water 
in  the  other  ball  will  be  frozen  in  a 
few  minutes,  although  at  the  di¬ 
stance  of  several  inches,  or  evejj 
feet,  from  the  cold  mixture. 

LOSS  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHING  SHI? 

OSCAR. 

Aberdeen ,  April  3. 

On  Thursday  last,  after  a  series 
of  the  mildest  weather  known  for 
many  years,  we  experienced  one  of 
the  most  sudden  and  violent  storms 
for  its  short  duration,  which  we  re¬ 
member,  almost  without  exception, 
since  the  memorable  storm  of  Janu« 
ary  1800  ;  and  although  not  equal¬ 
ly  fatal  in  its  effects,  attended  with 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  and 
distressing  events  that  ever  happen¬ 
ed 
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cd  at  this  place,  or  that  we  have 
had  the  painful  task  of  recording. 
In  the  morning,  the  wind,  which 
had  been  westerly  during  the  night, 
veered  round  to  the  south-east, 
with  snow,  blowing  strong,  but, 
shifting  soon  after  to  the  north-east, 
became  moderate.  About  eleven 
o’clock  A.  M.  the  Oscar,  after 
dragging  away  her  anchor,  was 
seen  to  go  a-shore  in  the  Grey- 
Hope,  near  the  Short  Ness,  and 
immediately  after  she  lost  her  main¬ 
mast.  A  considerable  number  of 
people  succeeded  in  getting  acrossby 
the  ferry,  and  hastened  to  the  spot, 
in  order  to  render  such  assistance  as 
might  be  found  in  their  power.  The 
heart-rending  scene  which  however 
now  presented  itself,  made  it  too 
apparent  that  all  human  efforts  for 
preservation  of  the  unfortunate 
crew  must  be  altogether  unavailing. 
The  vessel  lay  among  large  rocks, 
and, from  the  tremendous  sea  which 
broke  over  her,  was  already  break¬ 
ing  up,  and  soon  after  separated, 
the  foremast  going  by  the  board. 
At  this  awful  crisis,  two  of  her 
boats,  nearly  full  of  men,  were  ob¬ 
served  pushing  on  from  the  wreck  ; 
but  before  they  could  get  any  di¬ 
stance,  so  as  rightly  to  have  the  use 
of  their  oars,  both  were  overwhelm- 
ed  by  a  tremendous  sea,  -when  the 
whole  disappeared  in  the  merciless 
ocean  ! — the  distance  between  the 
spectators  on  shore  and  the, unfor¬ 
tunate  seamen,  being  such  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  communication  of  sentiment 
even  by  the  countenance.  The 
fate  of  two  or  three  others  seemed 
no  less  hard  ;  for,  having  nearly 
gained  the  shore,  they  were  swept 
off  by  the  surge,  or  borne  down 
by  the  casks  and  other  wrecks  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  The 
forecastle  of  the  Oscar  still  remain¬ 
ing  above  the  waiter,  five  men  were 
observed,  and  among  them  captain 


Innes  was  distinctly  seen,  making, 
signals  for  that  "assistance  which, 
could  not  possibly  be  afforded  y, 
and,  after  clinging  long  to  the 
knight-heads  andf  bow-sprits,  and 
struggling  hard  for  life,  they  shared 
the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  com¬ 
panions,  the  vessel  being  now  a 
total  wreck.  About  this  time  Mr. 
John  Jamison,  first-mate,  and 
James  Venes,  a  seaman  belonging 
to  Shields,  were  with  difficulty 
saved,  being  the  only  survivors  of 
this  sad  catastrophe,  out  of  a  crew 
of  43  persons.  Thus  perished  the 
Oscar,  which  but  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  had  sailed  with  the  fairest 
prospect,  and,  being  very  complete 
in  all  her  equipments,  might  be 
valued  at  10,000/. ;  and  thus  was 
lost  one  of  the  finest  crews  which 
could  go  to  sea. 

SPEECH  OF  BONAPARTE  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Gentlemen,  deputies,  —  The 
legislative  body  has  given  me, 
during  this  short  but  important 
session,  proofs  of  its  fidelity  and 
love.  I  am  sensible  of  them. 

The  French  have  entirely  jus¬ 
tified  the  opinion  which  I  have 
always  entertained  of  them. 

Called  „by  providence,  and  the 
will  of  the  nation,  to  form  this  em¬ 
pire,  my  steps  have  been  gradual, 
uniform,  analogous  to  the  spirit  of 
events,  and  to  the  interests  of  my 
people.  In  a  few  years  this  great 
work  wall  be  finished,  and  every 
thing  which  exists  completely  con¬ 
solidated. 

All  my  designs,  all  my  under¬ 
takings  have  but  one  object — the 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  which  I 
will  for  ever  render  independent  of 
the  law's  of  England. 

History,  which  judges  of  na¬ 
tions  as  it  judges  of  men,  will  re¬ 
mark  with  what  calmness,  what 

simplicity, 
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simplicity,  and  what  promptitude, 
great  losses  have  been  repaired  ; 
one  may  judge  of  what  efforts  the 
French  would  be  capable,  if  the 
question  was  to  defend  their  terri¬ 
tory,  or  the  independence  of  my 
crown. 

Our  enemies  .have  offered  the 
king  of  Denmark  our  departments 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  Norway.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  project,  they  have 
formed  plots  in  those  countries. 
Denmark  rejected  those  insidious 
proposals,  the  intent  of  which  was 
to  deprive  her  of  her  provinces, 
and  draw  her,  in  exchange,  into  an 
eternal  war  with  us. 

1  wall  quickly  place  myself  at 
the  head  of  my  troops,  and  con¬ 
found  the  fallacious  promises  of 
our  enemies.  In  any  negotiation, 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  neither 
has  nor  shall  be  called  in  question. 

Immediately  that  the  laws  of 
war  shall  leave  us  a  moment’s  lei-  , 
sure,  we  wall  recall  you  to  this  ca¬ 
pital,  as  well  as  the  great  men  of 
our  empire,  to  assist  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  - the  empress,  our  well 
beloved  spouse,  and  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  prince,  the  king  of  Rome,  our 
.dearly  beloved  son. 

The  thought  of  this  great 
solemnity,  at  once  religious  and  po¬ 
litical,  touches  my  heart.  I  shall 
hasten  its  epoch  to  satisfy  the  wish¬ 
es  of  France. 

SPOTS  ON  THE  SUn’s  DISK. 

8.  Professor  Stark,  of  Augs- 
burgh,  has  observed  a  very  elliptic 
spot  of  a  dusky  colour  on  the  sun’s 
disk,  the  smaller  axis  of  which  is  50 
seconds,  and  the  larger  one  minute 
15  seconds.  Within  this  spot  are 
two  others,  much  blacker.  The 
larger  axis  of  that  on  the  western 
side  is  30  seconds,  and  the  smaller 
18.  The  great  axis  of  that  on  the 


eastern  side  is  15  seconds,  and  the 
smaller  12.  Between  these  two 
spots  there  is  a  luminous  interval 
of  6  seconds.  On  the  2d  of  February 
there  was  seen  under  the  western 
spot,  a  third  black  spot,  of  about  4 
seconds  in  diameter,  which  had 
already  disappeared  on  the  5th. 
On  the  1st  Feb.  at  one  hour  50 
minutes  after  noon  (mean  time) 
the  centre  of  the  large  spot  was 
only  one  minute  9  seconds  distant 
from  the  north-east  part  of  the  sun’s 
disk.  On  the  11th,  at  2h.  40  min. 
it  was  23  min.  20  sec.  Above  the 
larger  spot,  in  the  direction  of  the 
north-east  limb  of  the  sun,  were 
seen  eight  small  black  spots  which, 
occupied  a  space  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles. — The  large  spot  is 
more  than  29,437,500  square  miles, 
consequently  three  times  larger  than 
this  earth. 

' PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

Asa  petition  for  a  reform  in  par¬ 
liament 'is  now  signing  in  this  town, 
(Nottingham)  the  following  remarks 
may  be  useful  to  show  how  times  and 
circumstances,  unnoticed  by  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  mankind,  have  changed 
and  disproportioned  our  present 
representation  in  parliament. 

Electors  Members 

London  has  7,000  who  send  4 

Westminster,  10,000  2 

Middlesex,  3,500  2 

Surrey,  4,500  2 

Southwark,  2,000  2 


27,000  12 


Newton,' Hagts,  .!  2 

Old  Sarum,  Wilts,  1  2 

Midhurst,  Sussex,  1  2 

Castle  Rising,  Norf.  2  2 

Marlborough  Wilts,  2  2 

Downton,  Wilts,  4  2 
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Excise  laws. 

9.  A  circumstance  of  a  some¬ 
what  extraordinary  nature  occurred 
in  this  place  (Nottingham,)  on 
Monday  the  5th.— A  bookseller 
and  stationer,  of  Sheffield,  had  em¬ 
ployed  Mr.  Gaskill  to  sell  for  him 
seven  hundred  reams  of  post  and 
pot-paper ;  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ledgers  and  day-books, 
together  with  several  hundred 
volumes  of  printed  books,  &c. 
On  Monday,  while  the  goods  were 
exhibited  for  inspection,  and  just 
before  the  sale  commenced,  the 
excise  made  a  seizure  of  all  the 
paper.  The  pretext  set  up  was, 
the  post  paper  (which  had  been 
cut  up  into  quarto)  had  not  the 
original  wrappers  bearing  the 
stamp  and  signature  of  the  excise 
upon  it.  The  owner  produced  an 
invoice  of  the  paper,  showing  it  to 
have  been  bought  at  the  regular 
price  of  a  respectable  house  in 
London.  This  however  availed 
nothing.  The  arm  of  power  was 
inexorable ;  and  the  whole,  amount¬ 
ing  to  several  reams,  was  carried 
into  durance  vile.  Thus,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  every  stationer  is  liable  to 
have  his  premises  ransacked,  and 
a  seizure  made :  for  there  is  not  a 
bookseller  but  who  keeps  his  letter 
paper  in  the  same  state,  and  some¬ 
times  the  quantity  is  very  conside¬ 
rable.  Every  stationer  ought  to 
take  the  hint,  and,  as  much ashe  can, 
guard  .  against  such  an  intrusion. 
It  is  right  to  say,  that  a  super¬ 
visor  in  this  place  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  it  is  an  unwarrant¬ 
able  seizure.  ( Nottingham  Revie<w.J 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BODY  OF  KING 
CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

The  day  before  the  interment  of 
her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of 
Brunswick  in  the  new  vault  in  St. 
George’s  chapel,  Windsor,  a  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  by  the  workmen 
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of  two  ancient  coffins,  one  of  lead, 
the  other  of  stone.  His  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  being 
down  at  Windsor  on  Thursday 
evening,  he  was  of  course  consulted 
about  the  mode  of  exploring  those 
royal  remains,  which  he  directed 
to  be  immediately  done  in  his  pre¬ 
sence.  Sir  Henry  Halford  at¬ 
tended  his  royal  highness  to  the 
vault,  when  the  leaden  coffin 
being  unsoldered,  a  bodyappeared, 
covered  over  with  a  waxed  cloth  : 
on  carefully  stripping  the  head  and 
face,  the  countenance  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  martyr  Charles  the  First 
immediately  appeared,  in  features 
apparently  perfect  as  when  helived. 
Sir  Henry  Halford  now  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  raise  the  body  from  the  coffin  j 
in  attempting  which  the  head  fell 
from  it,  and  discovered  the  irregu¬ 
lar  fissure  made  by  the  axe,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  united  by 
a  cement.  What  added  conside¬ 
rably  to  the  interest  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  spectacle  was,  that  as  the 
head  separated  from  the  neck,  a 
fluid  drop,  of  the  appearance  of 
blood,  fell  upon  the  hand  of  sir 
Henry  Halford  ;  which  he  accounts 
for,  by  supposing  it  to  have  been 
the  dissolution  of  some  congealed  - 
blood,  on  its  being  exposed  to  the 
warmth  of  the  air. 

The  body  of  the  royal  martyr 
was  always  known  to  have  been 
interred  at  Windsor,  but  so  pri¬ 
vately,  that  the  spot  could  never  be 
ascertained  till  now.  The  stone 
coffin  was  next  opened,  which  from 
its  inscription  was  found  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  the  skull  and  principal  limb 
bones,  which  appeared  in  a  perfect 
state. 

EXECUTION  OF  A  BANKRUPT  FOR 

DEFRAUDING  HIS  CREDITORS. 

12.  On  Saturday  the  3d  inst,  at 

York, 
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York,  was  hanged  John  Senior,  for 
the  fraudulent  concealment  of  his 
effects  from  his  creditors. — Only 
one  instance  has  occurred,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  within  the  memory  of  any 
man,  of  any  bankrupt,  before  John 
Senior,  suffering  capital  punishment 
for  the  concealment  of  his  effects ; 
and  that  individual  was  John  Per- 
rott,  a  laceman,  on  Ludgate-Hill, 
London,  who  suffered  in  the  year 
1761.  Perrott^s  case,  it  is  said, 
made  a  considerable  sensation  at 
the  time,  and  the  facts  of  it  were 
somewhat  singular.  On  his  ex¬ 
amination  before  the  commissioners, 
it  appeared  that  his  deficiency 
amounted  to  13,513/.  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  account  for  in  sixteen 
general  articles  ;  one  of  which  was 
“expenses  attending  the  connection 
I  had  with  the  fair  sex,  5, 500/.”  But 
this  statement  not  being  deemed 
satisfactory,  he  was  put  on  his  trial, 
convicted/  and  executed.  Such 
dreadful  examples,  though  of  rare 
recurrence,  will,  we  hope,  have  their 
proper  influence,  and  serve  to  check 
this  growing  evil. 

$ITY  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PRINCESS  OF 
WALES. 

17.  The  humble  address  of  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen  and  livery  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  common 
hall  assembled. 

May  it  please  your  royal  high¬ 
ness, — We,  his  majesty’s  loyal 
subjects,  the  lord  mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  livery  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  common  hall  assem¬ 
bled,  bearing  in  mind  those  sen¬ 
timents  of  profound  veneration  and 
ardent  affection  with  which  we 
hailed  the  arrival  of  your  royal 
highness  in  this  country,  humbly 
beseech  your  royal  highness  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  assurances,  that  in  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  London 
those  sentiments  have  never  ex¬ 


perienced  diminution  or  change.— 
Deeply  interested  in  every  event 
connected  with  the  stability  of  the 
throne  of  this  kingdom,  under  the 
sway  of  the  house  of  Brunswick ; 
tenderly  alive  to  every  circumstance 
affecting  the  personal  welfare  of  every 
branch  of  that  illustrious  house,  we 
have  felt  indignation  and  abhorrence 
inexpressible,  upon  the  disclosure  of 
that  foul  and  detestable  conspiracy, 
which  by  perjured  and  suborned 
traducers  has  been  carried  ora 
against  your  royal  highness’s  ho¬ 
nour  and  life.-—' The  veneration  for 
the  laws  ;  the  moderation,  the  fork 
bearance,  the  frankness,  the  magna¬ 
nimity  which  your  royal  highness 
has  so  eminently  displayed  under 
circumstances  so  trying,  and  du¬ 
ring  a  persecution  of  so  long  a  du¬ 
ration  :  these,  while  they  demand 
an  expression  of  our  unbounded 
applause,  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  us 
a  confident  hope,  that,  under  the 
.  sway  of  your  illustrious  and  beloved 
daughter,  our  children  will  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  of  so  bright  an  ex¬ 
ample.  And  we  humbly  beg 
permission  most  unfergnedly  to 
assure  your  royal  highness,  that,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  our  country  as 
from  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  duty* 
we  shall  always  feel,  and  be  ready 
to  give  proof  of,  the  most  anxious 
solicitude  for  your  royal  highness’s 
health,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

(Signed  by  ordei) 

HENRY  V/OODTHORPE. 

To  which  her  royal  highness 
returned  the  following  most  gra¬ 
cious  answer: 

I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  and 
affectionate  address.  — It  is  to  me 
the  greatest  consolation  to  learn, 
that  during  so  many  years  of  un¬ 
merited  persecution,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  active  and  persevering 
dissemination  of  the  most  deliberate 
calumnies  agaiast  me,  the  kind 
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and  favourable  sentiments  with 
which  they  did  me  the  honour  to 
approach  me,  on  my  arrival  in  this 
country,  have  undergone  neither 
diminution  nor  change  in  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  of  London. — The 
j^nse  of  indignation  and  abhorrence 
you  express  against  the  foul  and 
detestable  conspiracy,  which  by  per¬ 
jured  and  suborned  traducers  has 
been  carried  on  against  my  life  and 
honour,  is  worthy  of  you,  and  most 
gratifying  to  me.  [t  must  be  duly 
appreciated  by  every  branch  of  that 
illustrious  housb  with  which  I  am 
so  closely  connected  by  blood  and 
marriage,  the  personal  welfare  of 
every  one  of  whom  must  have  been 
affected  by  the  success  of  such  atro¬ 
cious  machinations.  The  consci¬ 
ousness  of  my  Innocence  has  sup¬ 
ported  me  through  my  long,  severe, 
and  unmerited  trials ;  your  appro¬ 
bation  of  my  conduct  under  them, 
is  a  reward  for  all  my  sufferings. — 
I  shall  not  lose  any  opportunity  I 
may  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  my  dear  daughter,  the  princess 
Charlotte ;  and  I  shall  impress 
upon  her  mind  my  full  sense  of  the 
obligation  conferred  upon  me  by 
the  spontaneous  act  of  your  justice 
and  generosity.  She  will  therein- « 
clearly  perceive  this  value  of  that 
free  constitution,  which,  in  the  na¬ 
tural  cQurse  of  events,  it  will  be 
her  high  destiny  to  preside  over, 
and  her  sacred  duty  to  maintain, 
•which  allows  no  one  to  sink  under 
oppression  ;  and  she  will  ever  be 
bound  to  the  city  of  London,  in 
ties  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
that  filial  attachment  I  have  had 
the  happiness  uniformly  to  expe¬ 
rience  from  her. — Be  assured  that 
the  cordial  and  convincing  proof 
you  have  thus  given  of  your  solici¬ 
tude  for  my  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness,  will  be  cherished  in  grateful 


remembrance  by  me,  to  the  latest 
moment  of  my  life  ;  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  proceeding  adopted  by  the 
first  city  in  this  great  empire  will 
be  considered  by  posterity  as  a 
proud  memorial  of  my  vindicated 
honour. 

MAY. 

PARIS  PAPERS. 

5.  Bonaparte  has  opened  the 
campaign  by  crossing  the  Saale, 
and  establishing  his  head  quarters 
at  Naum  berg.  The  great  divisions 
of  his  forces  under  Macdonald, 
Bertrand,  Marmont,  Ney,  and  On* 
dinot,  occupy  the  whole,  of  the  banks 
of  the  Saale,  The  passage  of  the 
Saale  was  twice  attempted  by  the 
force  under  general  Lauriston;  but 
the  bridges  were  destroyed,  and  he 
could  do  no  more  than  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  tetes  des  ponts  evacuated 
by  the  retiring  Russians  and  Prus¬ 
sians.  On  the  29th  of  April  Mac-- 
donald  attacked  a  Prussian  detach¬ 
ment  in  Merseberg,  consisting  of 
2000  men,  belonging  to  the  corps 
of  d’York,  and  made  200 prisoners, 
besides  getting  possession  of  the 
town  and  bridge.  These  occur¬ 
rences  were  of  a  trifling  character, 
except  that  they  gave  the  French 
the  full  possession  and  passage  of 
the  Saale.  At  Weissenfeis  on  the 
^9th  of  April  a  more  important 
action  took  place.  Ney  wars  march¬ 
ing  on  that  town,  which  is  a  few 
miles  westward  of  the  Saale :  his 
advanced  guard,  commanded  by 
Socham,  fell  in  with  a  Russian  di¬ 
vision  of  6  or  7000  cavalry,  in¬ 
fantry,  and  artillery.  Souham  had 
no  cavalry,  and  his  numbers  werq 
about  equal  to  the  Russians.  After 
a  sharp  engagement  the  Russians 
retreated  and  were  followed  by  the 
French,  ,who  made  themselves  mas? 
ters  of  the  t.own 
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NATIONAL  DEBT. 

1 .  An  account  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the 
1st  of  January  1813  : — 

Great  Britain  812,013,1 35  8  1 1| 
Ireland  -  -  94,926,454  7  8j 

Total  *£906,939,589  16~~8| 

An  account  of  the  total  amount 
©f  the  capital  of  the  unfunded  debt 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  up  to 
the  5th  of  January  1813: — 

Great  Britain  54,055,632  17  11 
Ireland  -  -  2,342,215  18  11 

Total  ^56,397,848  16  10 

An  account  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  raised  in  the  year  ended 
the  5th  of  January  1813  ;  specify¬ 
ing  the  sums  raised  by  taxes  and 
by  loan  : 

RAISED  BY  TAXES. 

Paid  into  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  every 
branch  of  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  or 
income  (except 

lotteries,  and  , 

the  interest, &cr 

ofthelrishdebt)  63,570,217  6  IJ 
Ditto,  on  ac¬ 

count  of  lotte¬ 
ries  -  -  -  -  942,537  17  8 

Payment  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of 
exchequer  re¬ 
ceipts,  draw¬ 
backs, discounts, 
charges  of  ma¬ 
nagement,  &c. 
paid  out  of 

gross  revenue  7,031,848  10  9 
Payments  out  of 
net  produce, ap¬ 
plicable  to  na¬ 
tional  objects  1,249,811  17 

Total  *£72,794,416  11  9f 

IS  13. 


RAISED  BY  LOAN. 

Brought  up  -  72,794,416  11 

By  increase  of"| 

national  debt  >  30,665,202  4  4? 
by  loan  -  -  J 
Retained  by  the 
bank  for  receiv¬ 
ing  loans  and 

lotteries  -  -  19,031  14  0 

by  exchequer 

bills  funded  5,431,700  0  0 

By  increase  of 
exchequer  bills 

outstanding  4,393,179  9  8 

Grand  Total  ^113,303,529  10  <T 

DETECTION  OF  ANN  MOORE. 

5.  The  public  are  much  indebted 
to  the  gentlemen  who  instituted, 
and  nave  with  so  much  vigilance 
and  impartiality  conducted,  the 
watch  of  Ann  Moore  of  Tutbury. 
They  have  detected  an  imposture, 
which  has,  with  extraordinary  art 
and  success,  been  carried  on  for 
some  years,  and  which  during  that 
period  has  obtained,  in  regard  to 
the  supposed  validity  of  tlie  woman's 
assertions  upon  the  article  of  abs¬ 
tinence  from  food,  the  sanction  of 
a  large  number  of  medical,  philoso¬ 
phical,  and  other  visitors  of  every 
description,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
although  many  in  various  places 
had  disbelieved  the  fact,  yet  that 
those  who  had  had  the  closest  and, 
most  minute  opportunities  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  case,  as  it  stood  till 
now,  thought  themselves  justified 
in  their  assent  to  its  integrity.  The 
cloak  is  now  torn  from  the  imposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  question  connected 
with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this 
singular  matter  set  at  rest  for  ever. 

The  commi  ttee  who  have  so  laud¬ 
ably  exerted  themselves  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  this  extraordinary  case 
(D)  have 
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have  announced  the  detection  of  the 
wicked  imposture  in  a  hand-bill,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

CONFESSION  OF  ANN  MOORE. 

The  committee  who  have  con¬ 
ducted  the  investigation  of  the  case 
of  Ann  Moore,  after  an  unremitting 
and  assiduous  course  of  examina¬ 
tion,  have  discovered  the  imposture 
which  she  has  so  long  practised 
upon  the  public  ;  and  think  it  their 
duty  to  publish  this  her  own  decla¬ 
ration  and  confession  thereof : — 

“  I,  Ann  Moore,  of  Tutbury, 
humbly  asking  pardon  of  all  per¬ 
sons  whom  I  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  impose  upon,  and  above 
all,  with  the  most  unfeigned  sorrow 
and  contrition,  imploring  the  Di¬ 
vine  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  that 
God  whom  I  have  so  greatly  of¬ 
fended,  do  most  solemnly  declare, 
that  I  have  occasionally  taken  sus¬ 
tenance  for  the  last  six  years. 

“  Witness  my  hand  this  4th  day 
of  May  1813, 

“Ann  Moore,  X  her  mark.” 

The  above  declaration  of  Ann 
Moore  was  made  before  me,  one 
of  his  majesty’s  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Stafford. 

Thomas  Lister. 

Witness  to  the  above  declaration 
and  signature  of  my  mother,  Ann 
Moore,  Mary  Moore. 

Signed  by  order  and  in  the  name 
of  the  committee,. 

Jos.  B.  H.  Bennet. 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

This  unparalleled  delusion,  which 
has  made  so  much  noise,  has  been 
pursued  too  successfully  for  nearly 
six  years.  The  persevering  subtilty 
with  which  this  woman  has  carried 
on  her  imposture  is  without  ex¬ 
ample,  and  baffled  all  attempts  to 
detect  her ;  and  but  for  the  uncon¬ 
querable  scepticism  of  some  of  the 
faculty,  her  case  would  have  been 


handed  down  to  posterity  as  an 
indubitable  instance  of  a  human 
being  living  for  years  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  least  sustenance.  The 
recent  investigation,  which  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  men  of  character  and 
reputation,  has  been  conducted  with 
such  strictness,  that  had  the  woman 
sustained  the  term  of  probation,  all 
doubts  must  have  ceased  :  a  diffe¬ 
rent  result  has,  however,  taken 
plac^.  For  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  a  friend  : — The  watch,  -  which 
had  been  publicly  advertised,  com¬ 
menced,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
on  Wednesday  the  21stult.  and  was 
strictly  carried  on  until  Friday  the 
30th,  a  period  oHiine  days,  during 
all  which  time  these  gentlemen  ve¬ 
rify,  that  she  had  not  refceived  any 
nourishment.  She,  however,  gra¬ 
dually  grew  more  and  more  feeble; 
her  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible; 
and  she  at  length  became  so  ill  as, 
on  the  latter  named  day,  to  induce 
the  gentlemen  to  suspend  the  watch. 
At  this  time  she  begged  to  have 
her  mouth  moistened  with  a  wetted 
cloth,  and  her  desire  was  complied 
with,  by  applying  to  her  lips  a  cloth 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  water;  this 
was  done  several  times,  and  the 
gentleman  who  administered  it  de¬ 
clared  he  perceived  her  to  swallow, 
yet  still  she  strenuously  denied  it. 
The  physician  attending  upon  her 
at  the  same  time,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  she  could  not  survive 
an  hour ;  and  yet  at  this  period, 
with  the  immediate  prospect  of 
eternity  before  her,  she,  by  her  own 
desire,  took  an  oath,  drawn  up  in 
the  strongest  and  clearest  terms, 
that  for  more  than  four  years  past 
she  had  not  taken  sustenance  of  any 
description  !  Her  daughter  was 
now  admitted  to  see  her,  and  she 
in  a  short  time  very  much  revived. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  found  meanv 
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to  possess  himself  of  the  linen  she 
had  worn  during  the  watch,  and 
which  bore  evident  marks  of  co¬ 
pious  evacuation  ;  and  from  the 
weighing  machine,  upon  which  she 
was  placed  during  the  watch,  it 
appeared  that  she  had  lost  daily 
nearly  two  pounds  in  weight.  No¬ 
thing  now  remained  to  convince 
every  one  of  her  imposition,  but 
her  own  confession  of  her  guilt. — 
This  last  proof  she  voluntarily  made 
before  a  magistrate,  and  which,  with 
the  accompanying  testimonials,  we 
have  inserted  above.  After  this 
confession,  she  took  milk,  in  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  and  now  seems  fast  recover¬ 
ing.  Such  is  the  result  of  her  im* 
posture  ;  by  the  artful  management 
of  which,  and  the  curiosity  and 
commiseration  it  excited,  she  has, 
we  may  infer,  continued  to  hoard  a 
sum  probably  nearly  sufficient  to 
maintain  her  through  the  remain¬ 
der  of  her  wretched  existence. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  THUNDER  STORM. 

8.  Thursday  night  the  6th  inst. 
during  the  dreadful  thunder  storm, 
part  of  the  steeple  of  Greenwich 
church  was  blown  down.  The 
weather-cock,  with  a  large  stone  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  perforated  the  earth 
several  feet.  The  awful  tempest 
was  felt  in  London  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  produced  consi¬ 
derable  alarm  ;  and  in  various  parts 
the  roariqg  of  thunder  was  heard 
not  unlike  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 
The  reports  were  followed  by  a  de¬ 
luge  of  rain,  which  in  a  short  time 
inundated  the  kitchens  and  cellars ; 
the  Strand  and  many  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  impassable 
until  the  rain  had  subsided.  We 
are  sorry  to  hear  of  considerable 
damage  having  been  experienced  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 


Henry  White,  proprietor  of  The 
Independent  Whig, "a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  was  brought  up  for  justice, 
a  few  days  ago,  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench.  Mr.  justice  Grose, 
in  delivering  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  animadverted  at  consider¬ 
able  length  on  the  atrocity  of  the 
libels  which  the  defendant  had  pub¬ 
lished  against  the  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  which  charged  him  with  no 
less  a  crime  than  the  foul  murder 
of  one  of  his  own  domestics.  As 
this  illustrious  personage  had  never 
given  him  any  cause  of  offence, 
this  base  and  malignant  attack  must 
have  proceeded  from'  an  inordinate 
thirst  for  lucre  ;  and  he  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  malign  the  Character  of 
the  royal  duke,  that  public  curiosity 
being  thereby  drawn  to  his  journal, 
he  might  put  a  few  additional 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  Tne  court 
therefore  awarded  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  should  pay  a  fine  of  200/,  to  the 
king,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  gaol 
of  Newgate  for  15  calendar  months, 
and  further  till  the  above. fine  be 
paid. 

AMERICAN  CAPTURES. 

A  report,  made  in  consequence 
of  the  approaching  naval  inquiry 
in  the  house  of  lords,  states,  that 
from  the  1st  of  October  1812  to 
the  1st  of  May  1818,  382  srjps 
have  been  captured  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  of  which  66  were  retaken, 
and  20  restored. 

PARIS  PAPERS. 

1 6.  The  following  proclamation 
of  Bonaparte  to  his  army  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  document,  worth  the  perusal 
of  our  readers. 

“  Soldiers! — I  am  content  with 
you,  you  have  fulfilled  my  expecta¬ 
tions,  you  have  supplied  every  thing 
by  your  good  will  and  your  bravery. 
You  have,  on  the  celebrated  day  of 
the  2d  of  May,  defeated  and  put  to 
rout  the  Russian  and  Prussian  arrav, 
(0  2)  com* 
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commanded  by  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  You 
have  added  a  new  lustre  to  the 
glory  of  my  eagles.  You  have  shown 
every  thing  of  which  French  blood 
is  capable. 

“  The  battle  of  Lutzen  will  be 
placed  above  the  battles  of  Auster- 
litz,  of  Jena,  of  Friedland,  and  of 
Moskwa. 

“  In  the  past  campaign  the  enemy 
found  no  refuge  against  our  arms 
but  in  following  the  ferocious  me¬ 
thod  of  his,  barbarous  ancestors ; 
armies  of  Tartars  burnt  his  fields, 
his  towns,  the  holy  Moscow  itself. 
Now  they  arrive  in  our  countries, 
preceded  by  all  that  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  have  of  bad  sub¬ 
jects  and  deserters,  to  preach  re¬ 
volt,  anarchy,  civil  war,  and  mur¬ 
der.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  apostles 
of  all  crimes.  It  is  a  moral  fire 
which  they  would  light  up  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Rhine,  in  order, 
according  to  the  custom  of  despotic 
governments,  to  place  deserts  be¬ 
tween  us  and  them.  Fools  1  they 
know  nothing  of  the  attachment  to 
their  sovereigns,  the  wisdom,  the 
spirit  of  order,  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  Germans ;  they  know  little 
of  the  power  and  the  bravery  of  the 
French. 

“  In  a  single  day  you  have  de¬ 
ranged  all  these  parricidal  conspi¬ 
racies.  We  will  drive  back  these 
Tartars  to  their  frightful  climates, 
who  deserve  not  to  be  free. 

“  Let  them  remain  in  their  icy 
deserts,  the  residence  of  slavery,  of 
barbarism,  and  corruption,  where 
man  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
brute.  You  have  deserved  well  of 
civilized  Europe. 

“  Soldiers  1 — Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  render  you  thanks. 

“  From  our  imperial  camp  of 
Lutzen,  May  3d  1813. 

(Signed)  “Napoleon.” 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS.  ' 

JVar dell  v.  Black. 

20.  This  was  an  action  brought 
by  a  gentleman  residing  at  Ux¬ 
bridge,  against  the  defendant,  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  to  recover  sixty 
guineas,  the  value  of  a  blood  horse 
killed  by  his  unskilful  treatment. 
In  November  last  the  horse  was. 
not  well,  having  an  inflammation 
on  the  kidneys.  The  defendant  was 
employed  to  bleed  the  horse  :  he 
could  not  at  first  get  blood  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  his  ob¬ 
ject,  struck  the  bleeding  instrument 
so  violently,  that  he  did  the  animal 
injury.  The  neck  swelled,  and  the 
defendant  attempted  to  pass  a  seeth¬ 
ing  up  the  wound.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose  he  put  a  birch  twig  up  the 
vein,  which  would  not  do  ;  he  then 
tried  a  packing-needle,  which  also 
failed,  and  resorted  to  another  piece 
of  birch  stick.  In  the  last  applica¬ 
tion  the  stick  broke  in  the  wound. 
He  then  said  he  could  not  do  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done  without 
proper  instruments,  and  he  should 
come  next  day.  The  defendant 
came  next  day,  but  could  do  the 
horse  no  good.  The  animal  never 
ate  after  the  attempt  to  bleed  him, 
and  four  days  after  the  neck  morti¬ 
fied,  and  he  died. 

Mr.  Sewell,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
stated  that  the  defendant  had  not 
used  proper  instruments ;  but  in 
want  of  better  he  might  be  justified 
in  using  those  he  did  use.  It  was 
proved  that  the  horse  was  sound 
internally  when  he  died. 

There  was  no  defence  to  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  unskilfulness  being 
evident,  the  jury  gave  a  verdict 
for  63/. 

POPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 

26.  The  population  of  France 
was,  in  1789,  26,000, 000  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  some  persons  computed  it  at 
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only  25,000,000.  The  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  empire  is  42,700,000, 
of  which  28,700,000  are  contained 
in  the  departments  of  Old  France. 
This  estimate  is  not  founded  on 
mere  conjecture,  but  on  accurate 
census.  It  is  an  augmentation  of 
2,700,000,  or  more  than  one-tenth 
within  24  years. 

An  awful  catastrophe  lately  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  bay  of  Brackless, 
county  of  Donegal.  An  unusual 
appearance  of  herrings  (which  for 
several  years  past  had  deserted 
these  shores)  had  collected  all  the 
-boats  of  the  southern  coast  to  the 
bay.  In  the  night,  when  the  boats 
were  deeply  laden,  a  storm  arose, 
the  boats  were  unmanageable,  in 
a  moment  all  was  confusion,  and 
death  spread  his  terrors  around. 
Nearly  sixty  boats  were  wrecked  ; 
of  some,  and  of  their  crews,  not  a 
vestige  remained  !  The  morning 
presented  a  most  dismal  spectacle 
of  mangled  corpses,  torn  nets,  and 
wrecks  of  boats.  Forty-two  indus¬ 
trious  fishermen,  who  had  left  their 
families  the  preceding  evening 
with  the  cheering  prospect  of  re¬ 
turning  with  the  means  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  subsistence,  were  brought 
home  corpses. 

JUNE. 

PLYMOUTH. 

1.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  (May  20)  the  inhabitants  of 
Plymouth  Dock  were  alarmed  by  a 
fire  in  Kamoaze.  The  bells  of 
the  dock-yard  rang,  to  summon 
the  officers  and  artificers  of  the  yard 
to  their  duty,  who  promptly  at¬ 
tended  the  call.  A  fire  had  broken 
out  on  board  the  Magdalen,  a  fine 
large  American  ship,  prize  to  the 
Superb  of  74  guns  ;  and  as  a  great 
many  other  prizes,  as  well  as  men 
of  war,  wTere  at  the  time  close  to 
the  Magdalen,  much  apprehension 
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was  entertained  lest  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  might  be  communicated  to 
them.  It  was  at  length  deemed 
prudent  to  tow  her  to  the  western 
shore,  and  scuttle  her ;  which  the 
artificers  of  the  dock  effected  with 
their  usual  alacrity.  The  Mag¬ 
dalen  was  a  large  three-masted 
vessel  pierced  for  20  guns,  and  was 
laden  with  brandy  from  Bordeaux. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburgh  has  again  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  At  the 
very  moment  when  we  were  led 
to  believe  that '  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  an  irresistible  Rus. 
sian  and  Swedish  force,  their  city 
was  occupied,  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th  ult.  by  5000  Danes,  who 
were  followed  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  by  1500  French.  The 
city  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  general  Bruyere,  in  the 
name  of  Bonaparte,  as  belonging 
to  the  French  empire.  General 
Tettenborn  and  his  troops  left  it 
the  day  before  j  tbe  Swedes  had 
previously  quitted  it. 

The  French  general,  however, 
has  not  entered  Hamburgh,  as  it 
was  supposed  he  would,  clothed  in 
ali  the  terrors  of  martial  law,  de¬ 
stroying  the  property  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  sacrificing  their  lives  to 
his  fury.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  has  even  called  upon  them  to 
deliver  up  their  arms.  Instead  of 
giving  up  muskets  and  bayonets, 
bullets  and  gun-powder,  Davoust 
has,  ex  ■virfute  officii,  issued  a  crimi¬ 
nal  information  against  all  those  who 
possess,  either  for  their  own  private 
use,  or  for  general  dissemination, 
any  libels,  books,  pamphlets,  por¬ 
traits,  pictures,  caricatures,  poems, 
verses,  See.  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  24th  of  February, 
when  the  allies  became  possessed 
of  the  city. — He  does  not  appear 
(D  8)  to 
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to  consider  the  place,  as  these  pa 
pers  describe  it,  “  a  well  stored 
hive  of  war”  filled  with  a  citizen- 
soldiery,  and  having  on  its  ram¬ 
parts  upwards  of  200  pieces  of  can¬ 
non.  No,  with  that  hatred  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  charac¬ 
terizes  Napoleon,  and  which,  of 
course,  his  satellites  imitate,  he  con¬ 
templates  Hamburgh  as  an  im¬ 
mense  depot  of  inflammatory  and 
seditious  publications  :  inflamma¬ 
tory,  because  they  are  calculated  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  resistance  through¬ 
out  Germany  ;  and  seditious,  be¬ 
cause,  having  that  effect,  they  tend 
to  destroy  the  power  of  his  master. 
He  considers  a  48-DOimder  as  an 
engine  less  to  be  dreaded  than  one 
of  •  those  inflammatory  folios  ;  the 
whole  burgher  guard  affects  him 
less  than  half  a  dozen  of  duodeci¬ 
mos  ;  and  the  desultory  observa¬ 
tions  contained  in  various  pam¬ 
phlets  “  strike  more  terror  to  the 
soul  of  Richard”  than  the  utmost 
exertions  of  a  regiment  of  Cos¬ 
sacks  ;  a  pun  is  more  an  object  of 
dread  than  a  petard  ;  and  the  point 
of  an  epigram  more  destructive 
than  the  spear  of  a  Polish  lancer. 
A  proclamation  of  Davoust’s  im¬ 
poses  an  extraordinary  contribution 
of  48  millions  of  francs  on  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Hamburgh,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  conduct  during  the 
absence  of  the  French  from  that 
city.  The  proclamation  is  dated 
the  7th  inst.  and  the  first  instalment 
on  the  contribution  was  to  be  paid 
on  die  12th.  The  whole  is  divided 
into  six  instalments,  the  last  of 
which  is  to  be  paid  on  the  1 2th  of 
July.  The  first  three  instalments 
were  to  be  paid  in  money  :  but  for 
the  last  three  bills  would  be  accept¬ 
ed,, payable  at  Paris  at  three  months 
date.  The  proclamation  particu¬ 
larly  directs'  the  contribution  to  be 
Ie*  ;ed  on  tiibse  persons  who  had 


subscribed  to  the  patriotic  levies, 
or  otherwite  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  against  the  French  since  the 
24th  of  February. 

A  recent  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Halberstadt  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  enterprises 
of  the  campaign.  General  Czer- 
nicheff,  who  directed  this  gallant 
and  skilful  operation,  having  cross¬ 
ed  the  Elbe  on  the  28th  ult.  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  the  passage 
of  a  large  hostile  convoy  and  park 
of  artillery  through  the  Brunswick 
territory,  as  well  as  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  whole  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  night  at  Halberstadt.  He 
instantly  formed  the  determination 
to  surprise  this  convoy.  He  had 
under  his  orders  about  400  regular 
cavalry  and  a  body  of  Cossacks  ; 
and  in  thirty  hours,  in  pursuance 
of  his  design,  executed  a  rapid  march 
of  fifteen  German  miles  (upwards  of 
70  English).  About  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  30th  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  enemy  encamped  with¬ 
out  the  walls  of  the  town,  formed 
into  a  square,  of  which  the  convoy 
constituted  the  centre.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fatigue  of  his  cavalry 
from  the  extraordinary  length  of 
march,  he  attacked  the  square, 
which  the  enemy  had  strengthened 
with  ‘*reat  art,  and  defended  with 
14  pieces  of  cannon.  He  met  at 
first  with  a  vigorous  resistance  ; 
but,  having  been  apprised  that 
another  convoy,  protected  by  4000 
men,  was  approaching,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  ma’ke  a  general  and 
simultaneous  charge,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  succeeded,  just  as  the  head 
oi  the  second  column  had  arrived. 
The  result  of  this  admirable  affair 
was  the  caoture  of  1000  men,  800 
draft  horses,  and  14  cannon,  700 
of  the  enemy  killed,  besides  the 
destruction  of  the  large  park  of 
artillery,  The  general  of  division, 
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Ochse,  a  colonel,  and  several  horses 
were  among  the  prisoners.  This 
spirited  enterprise  reflects  great 
honour  on  the  Russian  general. 

Hamburgh  and  other  papers  to 
the  30th  ult.  bring  accounts  of  the 
battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wurtseen, 
very  different  from  the  statements 
contained  in  the  French  papers. — 
In  the  affair  of  the  19th,  instead  of 
a  Rifling  loss  admitted  by  Bona¬ 
parte,  it  appears  that  Lauriston’s 
corps  of  1 2,000  men  was  routed  ; 
that  three  divisions  of  Ney’s  corps 
were  also  engaged ;  and  that  the 
final  result  was  a  complete  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  took 
ten  pieces  of  cannon,  1500  prison¬ 
ers,  with  two  general  officers,  and 
completely  dispersed  a  column  of 
9000  men.  In  the  battle  of  the 
20th,  at  Bautzen,  the  French  were 
repulsed  in  all  their  attempts  to 
force  the  position  of  the  allies ; 
and  the  battle  was  renewed  with 
the  greatest  fury  at  four  o’clock 
the  next  morning,  the  21  st.  The 
enemy  began  by  attacking  the  left 
wing  of  the  allies  ;  but  this  was 
only  a  feint  to  cover  their  main 
design  against  the  centre  and  the 
right.  In  the  centre  he  was  re¬ 
pulsed  with  great  slaughter,  where 
the  allies  had  a  most  formidable 
artillery,  which  did  dreadful  execu¬ 
tion  upon  the  assailants.  On  the 
right  he  appears  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  General  Blucher  com¬ 
manded  here,  and  was  driven  from 
his  position.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
whole  advantage  obtained  by  the 
French  ;  and  even  this  was  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  allied  left  wing,  which 
prevented  the  French  from  pressing 
any  further  on  the  right.  Night 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict ;  and 
though  the  result  of  the  combined 
attack  on  the  right  and  centre  of 
die  allies  was  to  make  such  a 
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change  in  their  position  as  render¬ 
ed  it  advisable  for  them  to  remove 
from  the  field  of  battle,  yet  they 
took  up  a  new  position  at  a  short 
distance,  in  the  greatest  order,  and 
ready  for  another  contest. — That 
the  French  ultimately  gained  the 
victory  in  these  battles,  there  is  no 
doubt,  because  they  remained  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle, 
from  which  the  allies  retreated  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
itself  a  barren  triumph.  Bonaparte 
acknowledges  a  loss  of  11,000  or 
12,000  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
and  has  no  trophies  to  boast  of ;  he 
says,  he  could  take  no  colours, 
because  the  allies  always  carry 
them  off  the  field  of  battle  !  and 
he  only  took  19  cannon,  because 
he  wished  to  spare  his  cavalry. 
These  ■  reasons,  so  curious,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  unusual  in  a 
French  account  of  a  battle,  evident  ¬ 
ly  show  that  the  victory  in  itself 
was  of  little  value.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  also,  that  he  does  not  estimate 
the  loss  of  the  allies,  or  state  his 
having  taken  any  prisoners,  except 
wounded.  The  number  of  the 
wounded  of  the  allied  force  is  said 
in  a  vague  manner  to  be  about 
18,000  men,  of  whom  10,000 
were  prisoners.  The  rest,  he  ad¬ 
mits,  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
allied  army  in  carriages.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  he  was  unable 
to  pursue,  and  that  the  allies  re¬ 
treated  at  their  leisure  and  in  good 
order.  On  the  22d  an  affair  took 
place  at  Reitzenbach,  in  which  the 
allies  were  defeated. 

There  is  a  sort  of  theatrical 
display  of  Bonaparte’s  sensibility 
on  the  occasion  of  this  tremendous 
waste  of  human  blood,  which  is 
intended,  we  suppose,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  French  public 
from  his  sanguinary  ambition. 
Among  those  who  were  mortally 
(D  4)  wounded 
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wounded  was  Duroc,  the  son  of 
a  scrivener,  and  for  many  years  a 
servile  attendant  on  the  tyrant,  who 
in  return  had  created  him  duke  of 
Friuli.  To  this  person,  in  his  last 
moments,  Bonaparte  paid  a  con¬ 
solatory  visit ;  and  the  poor  dying 
Wretch  is  described  as  carrying  his 
adulation  and  servility  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  grave  ;  much  like 
Pope’s  courtier,  who  expires  utter¬ 
ing  his  customary  compliment— 
“  li  where  I’m  going  I  can  seive 
you,  sir.”  The  scene,  however,  is 
too  much  for  the  tender  nerves  of 
Bonaparte;  and  he,  who  could 
behold  unmoved  the  wanton  de¬ 
struction  of  so  many  thousands  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  for  no  other 
object  but  to  gratify  his  lust  of 
power,  this  emblem  of  ferocious 
and  Unrelenting  cruelty,  is  over¬ 
come  by  his  feelings,  and  retires 
to  his  tent  to  indulge  the  luxury  of 
grief  alone. 

But  our  readers  shall  receive 
the  narration  in  the  language  of 
the  Moniteur  :  “  As  soon  as  the 
posts  were  placed,  and  the  army 
had  taken'  its  bivouaques ,  the  em¬ 
peror  went  to  see  the  duke  of  Friuli. 
Fie  found  him  perfectly  master  of 
himself,  and  showing  the  greatest 
sang  froid.  The  duke  offered  his 
hand  to  the  emperor,  who  pressed 
it  to  his  lips. — *  My  whole  life 
said  he  to  him,  ‘  has  been  conse¬ 
crated  to  your  service  ;  nor  do  I 
regret  its  loss,  but  for  the  use  it  still 
might  have  been  of  to  you!’ 
— 4  Duroc  !’  replied  the  emperor, 
*(  there  is  a  life  to  come  :  it  is  there 
you  are  going  to  wait  for  me,  and 
where  we  shall  one  day  meet 
again!’ — ‘Yes, ^ire!  but  that  will 
not  be  yet  these  thirty  years ,  when 
you  will  have  triumphed  over  your 
enemies ,  and  realised  all  the  hopes  of 
cur  country. — 1  have  lived  an  honest 
man— -I  have  nothing  to  reproach  my¬ 


self  with — I  leave  a  daughter  behind 
me — your  majesty  will  fill  the  place  of 
a  father  to  her  l* — The  emperor, 
grasping  the  right  hand  of  the  great 
marshal,  remained  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  his  head  reclined 
on  his  right  hand  in  deep  silence. 
The  great  marshal  was  the  first 
who  broke  this  silence.  ‘  Ah  !  sire,* 
cried  he,  *  go  away  ;  this  sight  gives 
you  pain!’  The  emperor,  supporting 
himself  on  the  duke  of  Dalmatia 
and  the  grand  master  of  the  horse, 
quitted  the  duke,  of  Friuli,  without 
being  able  to  say  any  more  than 
these  words  :  ‘  Farewell ,  then,  my 
friend /’  Flis  majesty  returned  to 
his  tent,  nor  would  he  receive  any 
person  the  whole  of  that  night.” 

ARMISTICE. 

A  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed 
to  on  the  1st  inst.  and  finally,  on 
the  4th,  the  armistice  was  signed  ; 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  having  pre¬ 
viously  taken  place.  It  is  to  last  to 
the  20th  of  July  ;  six  days  notice  of 
the  recommencement  of  hostilities 
is  to  be  given  ;  and  the  besieged 
fortresses  are  to  receive  provisions 
every  five  days.  The  terms  are 
such  as  serve  amply  to  show  that 
Bonaparte,  with  all  his  boasting  of 
late,  has  not  been  able  to  dictate 
conditions  to  the  allies  ;  who,  on  the 
contrary,  have  procured  an  advan¬ 
tageous  line  of  demarcation  for 
their  armies,  at  which  they  will  be 
able  to  receive  all  necessary  suc¬ 
cours.  As,  however,  the  French 
reinforcements  have  the  lesser  di¬ 
stance  to  march,  we  should  suppose 
the  armistice  necessarily  most  fa¬ 
vourable  to  France,  if  we  did  not 
recollect  a  decree  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  dated  December  12, 
commanding  a  levy  of  300,000 
men,  who  were  to  be  drawn, 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  in 
one  month  from  that  date.  Al¬ 
lowing 
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lowing  three  months  for  the  collect¬ 
ing  and  training  of  this  force,  it  would 
be  ready  to  march  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April ;  and  it  is,  probably, 
necessary  to  allow  more  than  two 
months  for  the  average  length  of 
this  march  from  the  different  parts 
of  that  empire.  If  this  calculation 
be  right,  it  is  plain  that  none  of 
these  troops  could  have  been  with 
the  Russian  army  when  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed  ;  and  yet  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  all  will  have  joined  be¬ 
fore  its  conclusion. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  allies 
were  removed,  immediately  after 
the  signature  of  the  armistice,  to 
Reichenbach,  twelve  miles  beyond 
Schweidnitz.  The  commander-in¬ 
chief,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  was  at 
Reichenbach  :  and  generals  Witt¬ 
genstein  and  Bluchen,  in  front  of 
Schweidnitz.  Bonaparte  arrived 
at  Dresden  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  and  in  the  evening  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Danish  minister.  He 
lodges  in  the  suburbs  of  that  capi¬ 
tal,  and  remained  there  on  the  13th. 
On  the  lOth,  marshal  Ney  was  at 
Breslau  ;  Mortier  at  Glogau  ;  Vic¬ 
tor  at  Grossen  ;  and  Oudinot  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Prussia 
on  the  Berlin  side. 

Commissioners  on  both  sides 
have  been  appointed!  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace  ;#  generals  Schou- 
valoff  and  Kutusoff  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia  and  king  of 
Prussia,  land  generals  Dumoutier 
and  Flahault  on  that  of  Bonaparte. 
They  have  met  at  Newmarkt.  The 
emperor  of  Austria  set  out  on  the 
1st  of  June  from  Vienna  for  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
count  Metternich  ;  a  circumstance 
of  itself  sufficient,  we  should  ima¬ 
gine,  to  show  that  negotiation  is  the 
object  of  his  journey. 


SWEDEN. 

The  treaty  between  our  govern- 
-ment  and  that  of  Sweden  stipulates, 
that  we  shall  assist  the  views  of 
Sweden  by  a  naval  co-operation,  if 
necessary,  in  obtaining  possession 
of  Norway  ;  cedes  to  that  power 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  and 
grants  a  subsidy  of  1,000,0001, 
sterling.  Sweden,  in  return,  agrees 
to  contribute  30,000 men  to  join  the 
Prussian  army,  and  grants  a  right  of 
entrepot  for  British  goods  and  colonial 
produce,  in  British  or  Swedish  ves¬ 
sels,  to  the  ports  of  Gottenburgh, 
Carlsham,  and  Stralsund,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  duty  of  one  per  cent* 
ad  valorem  :  possession  of  Guada¬ 
loupe  to  be  delivered  to  Sweden  in 
the  month  of  August  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  or  three  months  after  the 
landing  of  Swedish  troops  on  the 
continent. 

FRANCE. 

4.  A  large  wood  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bordeaux,  called  the 
Four  Squares ,  was  set  on  fire  in 
April  last,  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  people  of  the 
commune,  the  flames  destroyed 
houses,  barns,  cattle,  growing 
crops,  and  timber,  along  a  surface 
of  22  miles  in  extent,  and  12  broad. 

ITALY. 

From  Palermo  it  is  stated  that 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  had  taken 
place  between  the  Sicilian  govern¬ 
ment  and  Murat  king  of  Naples  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  a  friend¬ 
ly  intercourse  had  taken  place  with 
the  islands  in  the  bays  of  Gaeta 
and  Naples,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  soon  be  extended  to  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  conjecture  is,  that 
Murat,  immediately  on  his  return 
to  Naples  after  the  disastrous  re¬ 
treat  from  Russia,  carried  his  dis¬ 
gust 
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gust  of  Bonaparte  so  far  as  to  make 
propositions  to  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  the  result  of  which  has  been 

material  approximation  towards 
an  amicable  understanding  between 
the  two  governments. 

sPAiisn 

Dispatches  from  the  marquis  of 
Wellington  exhibit  an  auspicious 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  the 
peninsula.  His  force  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  the  cen¬ 
tre,  composed  chiefly  of  light 
troops,  is  headed  by  lord  Welling¬ 
ton  himself.  With  these  he  has 
pushed  on  to  Salamanca,  and  once 
more  delivered  that  famous  uni¬ 
versity  from  the  modern  Vandals. 
Villat  had  barely  time  to  evacuate 
it,  with  the  loss  of  300  of  his  rear¬ 
guard,  who  were  cut  off  by  lord 
Wellington’s  entering  the  town  at 
full  gallop. — The  right,  command¬ 
ed  by  sir  Rowland  Hill,  includes 
only  one  division  of  British.  It  is 
moving  up  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  his  loidship,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Douro.  But  the  grand  and 
judicious  feature  of  the  plan  is,  the 
throwing  the  main  body  of  the  ar¬ 
my  on  the  north  of  the  Douro,  at 
JBraganza ;  from  whence,  under 
the  command  of  sir  Thomas  Gra¬ 
ham,  it  will  proceed  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  ;  thus  super¬ 
seding  the  necessity  of  forcing  a 
passage  across  it,  in  the  face  of'the 
enemy.  The  right  bank  of  the 
Douro,  through  all  this  part  of  its 
course,  is  rugged  and  precipitous, 
and  completely  commands  the 
southern  side.  Hence  the  French 
had  confidently  reckoned  on  an 
advantage,  which  the  present  plan 
has  entirely  defeated  ;  and  it  is 
presumable,  that  no  serious  obstacle 
can  be  opposed  to  the  junction  of 
the  allied  army  in  or  near  Valla¬ 


dolid,  which  was  calculated  to  take 
place  on  the  8th  instant. 

Besides  the  capture  of  Salaman¬ 
ca,  and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy’s 
rear-guard,  Zamora  has  been  pos¬ 
sessed  by  our  troops  :  and  govern¬ 
ment  is  also  in  possession  of  ac¬ 
counts  of  lord  Wellington  having 
entered  Toro  on  the  2d  instant. 

AMERICA. 

Accounts  fjom  Halifax  bring 
intelligence  of  the  British  town  and 
port  of  Little  York,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  having  been  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  26th  of  April  by  the 
American  general  Dearborn,  with 
5000  men,  assisted  by  a  naval  force 
under  commodore  Chauncey.  296 
militia  and  Indians  were  made  pri¬ 
soners,  and  a  quantity  of  stores 
were  found  in  the  place.  The 
American  brigadier-general  Pike 
and  200  of  his  troops  wyere  killed 
by  the  explosion  ot  a  magazine  in 
one  of  the  batteries.  Fifty  of  the 
British  artillery-men  are  also  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  it. — General 
Sheaffe  retired  with  his  regular 
troops. 

According  to  private  accounts, 
general  Dearborn  and  his  army 
had  since  been  compelled  to  evacu¬ 
ate  Little  York. 

Halifax  papers  to  the  1 2th  ult. 
state,  that  general  Proctor  had 
defeated  the  Americans  with  the 
loss  of  1000  killed  and  wounded. 

A  serpent,  of  a  species  supposed 
by  Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  History 
of  Barbadoes,  to  have  been  extinct 
for  more  than  100  years,  was  late¬ 
ly  found  on  that  island  :  it  was  12 
feet  long,  and  2  feet  in  girth  ;  and 
had  killed  several  head  of  cattle, 
by  enfolding  its  be  dy  round  their 
throat,  and  suffocating  them  :  it 
displayed  extraordinary  sagacity 
in  eluding  search,  never  choosing 
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a  hiding-place  which  had  not  seve¬ 
ral  openings  remote  from  each 
other,  and  from  whence  it  usually 
escaped.  Its  powers  of  mobility 
were  incredible,  distancing  the 
swiftest  dogs,  and  clearing,  at  a 
bound,  a  space  of  14  feet.  Many 
of  the  negroes,  from  the  sagacity, 
swiftness,  and  courage  displayed 
by  the  animal,  considered  it  as 
animated  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  regard  it  with  veneration  : 
it  was  killed  in  the  act  of  bringing 
forth  its  young,  8  miles  from  the 
spot  where  it  was  first  seen,  and 
where  it  had  suffocated  a  heifer. 

The  American  papers  depict  in 
strong  colours  the  alarm  that  per¬ 
vades  almost  every  part  of,  the 
coast. — Havre  de  Grace,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  has  been  burnt  by  our  squa¬ 
dron — Elk  town  was  expected  to 
share  the  same  fate — Charlestown 
was  in  great  consternation.  A 
landing  had  been  effected  near 
Baltimore,  and  admiral  Warren  is 
stated  to  have  been  on  the  6th  be¬ 
fore  that  city,  and  preparing  to 
bombard  it. 

IRELAND. 

6.  It  appears  from  the  subjoined 
article,  that  had  the  late  catholic 
concession  bill  been  approved  and 
passed,  it  would  have  failed  of 
conciliating  Ireland,  or  being  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  boon  by  the  catholics  : 

“  At  a  general  rfieting  of  the 
Roman  catholic  prelates  of  Ireland, 
held  this  day,  May  27,  1813,  the 
most  reverend  Richard  O’Reilly, 
D.  D.  president, — Resolved  una¬ 
nimously,  That  having  seriously 
examined  the  copy  of  the  bill  now 
in  progress  through  parliament, 
purporting  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  civil  and  military  dis¬ 
qualifications  under  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  Roman  catholic  subjects  la¬ 
bour,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to 


declare,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
clauses  or  securities  therein  con¬ 
tained,  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  -  discipline  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  and  with  the  free 
exercise  of  our  religion. — Resolved 
unanimously,  That  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  heavy  guilt  of  schism,  we 
cannot  accede  to  such  regulations  ; 
nor  can  we  dissemble  our  dismay 
and  consternation  at  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  such  regulations, 
if  enforced,  must  necessarily  pro¬ 
duce.  R.  O’Reilly,  Pres.” 

MURDER  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  THOM¬ 
SON  BONAR  AT  CH1SELHURST. 

7.  This  murder  equals  the  most 
atrocious  which  have  disgraced  the 
country.  On  Sunday  evening. 
May  30,  Mr.  Thomson  Bonar  went 
to  bed  at  his  usual  hour :  Mrs. 
Bonar  did  not  follow  him  till 
two,  when  she  ordered  her  female 
servant  to.  call  her  at  seven. 
The  servant  at  the  appointed  time 
went  into  the  bed-room,  and  found 
Mr.  Bonar  mangled  and  dead  upon 
the  floor,  and  her  lady  wounded, 
dying  and  insensible  in  her  bed. 
The  footman,  Philip  Nicholson, 
came  express  to  town  for  surgical 
assistance,  and  to  give  information 
at  Bow-street.  He  performed  the 
journey  in  40  minutes,  though  he 
stopped  three  times  on  the  road  to 
drink  as  many  glasses  of  rum.  Mr. 
Ashley  Cooper  arrived  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  Mrs.  Bonar  expired  at  one 
o’clock,  having  been  during  the 
whole  of  the  previous  time  insen¬ 
sible.  The  linen  and  pillow  of  the 
bed  in  which  Mrs.  Bonar  lay  were 
covered  with  blood,  as  was  also  the 
bed  of  Mr.  Bonar.  They  slept  in 
small  separate  beds,  but  placed  so 
close  together  that  there  was  scarce 
room  to  pass  between  them.  The 
interval  of  floor  between  the  beds  was 
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almost  a  stream  of  blood.  About 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Bonar  j  un,  arrived  from  Feversham, 
where  he  was  on  duty  as  colonel 
of  the  Kent  local  militia.  He 
rushed  up  stairs,  exclaiming,  *  Let 
me  see  my  father  ;  indeed  I  must 
see  him.”  It  was  impossible  to 
detain  him  ;  he  burst  into  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  immediately  locked 
the  door  after  him.  Apprehen¬ 
sions  were  entertained  for  his  safe¬ 
ty,  and  the  door  was  broken  open, 
when  he  was  seen  kneeling  with 
clasped  hands  over  the  body  of  his 
father.  His  friends  tore  him  away, 
tottering  and  fainting,  into  an  ad¬ 
joining  chamber. — The  unfortunate 
subjects  of  this  narration  had  re¬ 
sided  at  Chiselhurst  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ;  their  mansion  is  called 
Camden-place,  and  is  remarkable 
ns  being  the  spot  from  which  the 
late  lord  Camden,  who  resided 
there,  took  his  title.  Mr.  Bonar, 
we  learn,  was  upwards  of  70  years 
old.  Perhaps  scarce  a  man  exists 
in  whose  praise  a  more  generally  fa¬ 
vourable  testimony  could  be  borne. 
Both  he  and  his  lady  have  died 
regretted  by  all  ranks  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  residence. 

During  Monday,  Nicholson  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  and  it 
was  alleged  that,  before  he  had 
given  information  at  Bow-street, 
he  had  gone  to  a  man  named  Dale, 
and  said  to  him  4  The  deed  is  done. 
You  are  suspected  ;  but  you  are 
not  in  it/  Dale  was  taken  up  and 
examined,  but  clearly  proved  an 
alibi.  From  this  and  other  collate¬ 
ral  circumstances  the  lord  mayor 
was  induced  to  issue  a  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  Nicholson. 
When  examined  by  sir  C.  Flower, 
he  was  in  such  a  drunken  state  that 
no  rational  answer  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  him. — The  coroner’s 
jury,  after  a  most  patient  investi¬ 


gation,  returned  a  verdict  of  Wilful 
murder  against  Nicholson  ;  but  the 
evidence  has  become  much  less  in¬ 
teresting  since  the  subsequent  am¬ 
ple  confession  of  the  murderer. 
While  the  coroner  was  reading 
over  the  depositions  to  the  several 
witnesses  for  their  assent  and  sig¬ 
nature,  Nicholson  was  permitted 
to  go  into  a  water-closet  in  the  pas. 
sage  leading  to  the  hall,  attended 
by  two  of  the  officers,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  released,  he  cut  his 
throat  with  a  razor  which  he  had 
previously  concealed  in  his  breeches. 
He  bled  so  copiously,  that  it  was 
supposed  he  could  not  live  many 
minutes  j  but,  fortunately,  Messrs. 
Roberts  and  Hott,  surgeons,  of 
Bromley,  were  in  attendance,  and 
the  latter  gentleman  seized  the  ar¬ 
teries,  and  contrived  with  his  mere 
grasp  to  stop  the  blood  till  the 
wound  could  be  sewed  up. 

On  the  7th,  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  visitors  (among 
whom  were  lord  Castlereagh,  lord 
Camden,  and  lord  Robert  Sey¬ 
mour)  who  went  to  contemplate 
the  supposed  murderer,  Nicholson 
showed  repeated  symptoms  of  an¬ 
noyance  and  agitation.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  at  half-past-six, 
Nicholson  voluntarily  requested 
Mr.  Bramston,  the  priest,  who  had 
been  with  him  a  short  time,  to 
bring  Mr.  Bonar  to  him  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  when  Nicholson  burst  into 
tears,  and,  begging  pardon  of  Mr. 
Bonar,  expressed  a  wish  to  make  a 
full  confession.  Mr.  Wells  the 
magistrate,  who  resides  at  Brick- 
ley-house,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  sent  for  ;  and  in  his  presence 
Nicholson  made,  and  afterwards 
signed,  a  deposition,  acknowledging 
himself  to  be  the  murderer.  The 
following  particulars  may  be  relied 
upon  :  “  On  Sunday  night,  after 
the  grcotn  left  him,  he  fell  asleep 
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tipon  a  form  in  the  servants’  hall, 
the  room  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  lie :  he  awoke  at  three  o’clock 
by  dropping  from  the  form :  he 
jumped  up,  and  was  instantly  seized 
with  an  idea,  which  he  could  not 
resist,  that  he  would  murder  his 
master  and  mistress ;  he  was  at 
this  time  half-undressed  .*  he  threw 
-off  his  waistcoat,  and  pulled  a  sheet 
from  his  bed,  with  which  he  wrap¬ 
ped  himself  up ;  he  then  snatched 
a  poker  from  the  grate  of  the  ser¬ 
vants’  hall, and  rushed  up-stairs  to  his 
master’s  room  :  he  made  directly 
to  his  mistress’s  bed,  and  struck  her 
two  blows  on  the  head  ;  she  neither 
spoke  nor  moved  ;  he  then  went 
round  to  his  master’s  bed,  and 
struck  him  once  across  the  face.  Mr. 
Bonar  was  roused,  and,  from  the 
confusion  produced  by  the  stunning 
violence  of  the  blow,  imagined  that 
Mrs.  Bonar  was  then  coming  to 
bed,  and  spoke  to  that  effect:  that, 
when  he  immediately  repeated  the 
blow,  Mr.  Bonar  sprung  out  of 
bed,  and  grappled  him  for  15  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  at  one  time  was  nearly 
getting  the  better  of  him  ;  but 
being  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood, 
he  was  at  length  overpowered. 
Nicholson  then  left  him  groaning 
on  the  floor.  He  went  down  stairs, 
stripped  himself  naked,  and  washed 
himself  all  over  with  a  sponge,  at 
the  sink  in  the  butler’s  pantry.  He 
next  went  and  opened  the  windows 
of  the  drawing-room,  that  it  might 
be  supposed  some  person  had  en¬ 
tered  the  house  that  way :  he  then 
took  his  shirt  and  stockings,  which 
were  covered  writh  blood  (the  sheet 
he  had  left  in  his  master’s  room), 
went  out  at  the  front  door,  and 
concealed  his  bloody  linen  in  a 
bush,  covering  it  with  leaves  :  the 
tush  was  opposite  the  door,  and 
not  many  yards  from  it  :  he  then 
returned  without  shutting  the  outer 


door,  and  went  to  the  servants’  hall  3 
he  opened  his  window  -shutters  and 
went  to  bed  (it  was  not  yet  four 
o’clock):  he  did  not  sleep,  though 
he  appeared  to  be  asleep  when 
King  came  for  the  purpose  of  wak¬ 
ing  him  at  half  past  six  o’clock. 
He  stated  in  the  most  solemn  man¬ 
ner,  that  no  person  whatever  was 
concerned  with  him  in  this  horrid 
deed ;  and  to  a  question  that  was 
put  to  him,  whether  he  had  any 
associate,  he  answered,  How  could 
he,  when  he  never  in  his  life,  before 
the  moment  of  hfs  jumping  up  from 
the  form,  entertained  the  thought  of 
murder?  He  can  assign  no  motive 
for  what  he  did  ;  he  had  no  en¬ 
mity  or  ill-will  of  any  kind  against 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar.  This  depo¬ 
sition  was  regularly  given  before 
the  magistrate,  and  attested  by  Mr. 
A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Herbert  Jennet, 
the  rev.  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Hott, 
and  Mr.  Bonar.  Nicholson  had 
been  drinking  a  great  quantity  of 
the  beer  of  the  house  during  the 
Sunday;  and  though  it  is  not  stated 
that  he  was  intoxicated,  yet  the 
quantity  might  have  had  some  ef¬ 
fect  on  his  senses.  Search  was 
made  for  the  linen,  and  it  was  found 
in  a  laurel  bush  close  to  the  house, 
covered  with  leaves,  except  about 
two  inches  ;  the  stockings  were  very 
bloody,  and  the  shirt  was  also  rent 
almost  to  rags  about  the  neck  and 
front.  Nicholson,who  before  the  coo- 
fessionlooked  gloomy  and  fierce  and 
malicious,  has,  since  that  period, 
been  perfectly  calm,  and  has  even 
an  air  of  satisfaction  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance. 

Nicholson  states  that  his  parents 
were  Irish,  his  father  a  protestant, 
his  mother  a  catholic  ;  he  was 
born  and  bred  in  Ireland,  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  12th  light  dra¬ 
goons  in  January  last  on  account 
of  a  broken  wrist,  and  entered  the 
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service  of  the  City  remembrancer  ; 
from  whence,  about  three  weeks 
before  he  committed  the  horrid 
deed,  he  entered  the  family  of  Mr. 
Bonar.  He  is  a  man  about  the 
middle  height  (five  feet  six  inches), 
not  bulky,  but  well  set  and  mus¬ 
cular.  His  countenance  bears  in  it 
a  decided  resolute  character  ;  but 
its  features  are  neither  unfavour¬ 
able  nor  unpleasing.  His  age  is  29 
years. 

MURDER  OF  MRS.  STEPHENS. 

7*  Mrs.  Stephens,  an  elderly  wi¬ 
dow  woman,  who  kept  a  chandler’s 
shop  within  200  yards  of  the  Castle 
inn  at  Woodford,  was  found  mur¬ 
dered  this  morning.  The  murder 
must  have  been  committed  late  on 
Saturday  night  the  5th  inst.  Her 
skull  was  dreadfully  fractured,  and 
her  throat  cut ;  her  pockets  emp¬ 
tied,  a  quantity  of  money  taken 
from  the  till,  and  her  watch  miss¬ 
ing.  A  man  of  the  name  of  W. 
Cornwell,  who  had  been  employed 
as  an  ostler  at  Woodford,  was  ta¬ 
ken  into  custody  on  the  16th,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  given 
the  watch  to  a  publican  as  satis¬ 
faction  for  a  debt.  On  being  taken 
into  custody,  he* acknowledged  that 
it  had  been  in  his  possession,  that 
he  found  it  on  Sunday  morning 
after  the  murder,  at  four  o’clock, 
close  to  the  pond  near  the  Castle- 
inn,  where  he  went  to  get  water  for 
his  horses.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  been  at  Mrs.  Stephens’s  shop 
on  Saturday,  the  evening  of  the 
murder,  and  had  seen  her  in  her 
shop  about  nine  o’clock  previously 
to  her  shutters  being  put  up.  Se¬ 
veral  other  suspicious  circumstances 
being  brought  to  light  before  the 
magistrates,  the  prisoner  was  fully 
committed  for  trial. 

8.  An  inquisition  was  held H  at 
Upton-upon- Severn,  on  die  bodie* 
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of  Henry  Weed,  a  corporal  in  the 
2d  foot,  Joseph  Taylor,  George 
George,  and  William  Heming,  re¬ 
cruits  in  the  same  regiment,  and 
Wm.  Pumphrey  jun.  a  waterman. 
It  appeared  that  eight  young  men, 
of  whom  the  five  already  named 
formed  a  part,  took  a  fisherman’s 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
Hanley  quay  and  back  by  water* 
They  were  returning  from  this  ex¬ 
cursion,  when  Pumphrey  rocked 
it,  in  order,  as  he  observed,  to 
frighten  the  recruits.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  folly,  the  boat  filled 
with  water  and  sunk.  Two  of  the 
party  swam  to  shore,  procured  an¬ 
other  boat,  and  rowed  with  their 
hats  in  search  of  their  companions, 
who  had  been  carried  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  by  the  force  of  the 
current.  Only  one  was  preserved 
by  this  assistance.  It  appears  to 
be  clearly  ascertained,  that  Pum- 
phrey  was  alone  to  blame.  He  was 
a  good  swimmer,  and  would  have 
saved  himself,  had  not  the  corporal 
held  him  fast  by, the  collar,  in  the 
convulsions  of  death,  and  thereby 
prevented  him  from  using  the  ne¬ 
cessary  exertion.  The  jury  returned  . 
their  verdict — Accidental  death, 
occasioned  by  Pumphrey  rocking 
the  boat. 

9.  In  the  evening  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  county  of  Glamor¬ 
gan  was  visited  by  a  storm  of  rain, 
hail,  and  thunder,  more  destructive 
in  its  effects  than  any  within  re¬ 
collection.  The  torrents  of  rain 
washed  down  the  banks  in  many 
places  on  the  high  roads  ;  the 
hailstones  measured  three  inches 
round.  The  rev.  Dr.  Lisle,  of 
St.  Fagan’s,  is  a  very  considerable 
sufferer,  five  walls  having  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  10,000  squares  of  glass 
broken  in  his  extensive  hot-houses 
and  graperies.  A  neighbouring 
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brook  rose  about  six  feel  in  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  hour,  and  the  water  made 
a  breach  through  his  house,  al¬ 
though  situated  on  an  eminence. 
Duffryn-house,  the  seat  of  the  hon. 
W.  B.  Grey,  was  completely  filled 
with  water,  and  two  or  three  men 
were  nearly  drowned  in  one  of  the 
cellars,  the  water  having  rushed  in 
upon  them  with  such  rapidity,  that 
they  were  immediately  up  to  their 
chins  before  they  could  reach  the 
stairs.  At  Court-ar-alla,  the  seat 
of  T.  B.  Rous,  esq.  every  window 
was  broken  ;  and  at  many  other 
places  considerable  injury  was 
done  i  bridges  and  trees  were  wash¬ 
ed  down,  the  garden  crops  in  the 
direction  of  the  storm  are  every 
where  nearly  destroyed,  and  the 
growing  corn  much  damaged. 

QUEEN  OF  SICILY. 

10.  The  following  has  been  pub- 
lished  as  the  copy  of  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  queen  of  Sicily  to  lord 
Bentinck,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  late  attempt  to  reco¬ 
ver  her  influence  in  the  island,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  re-establishing  her 
husband  on  the  throne  - 

‘‘Lord  Bentinck, — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  present  extraordinary  and 
irregular  proceeding  of  your  court 
to  force  me,  the  queen  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  by  birth  archduchess  of  Au¬ 
stria,  to  abandon,  after  an  union  of 
forty-five  years,  the  king  my  spouse, 
and  my  family,  and  to  retire  into  my 
native  country,  under  the  specious 
but  false  pretexts, — sometimes  of 
my  pretended  correspondence  with 
the  common  enemy,  (an  enormous 
calumny  1  of  which  I  defy  any  one 
to  bring  the  slightest  valid  proof,) 
and  sometimes  the  violent  propen¬ 
sity  I  betrayed,  as  it  is  said,  to 
create  obstacles  to  the  projects  of 
the  English  government  to  change 
the  constitution  under  which  Sicily 


has  existed  so  many  ages  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  I  am  very  far  from  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  authority  of  the 
British  government,  of  which  God 
has  rendered  me  quite  independent 
by  birth,  I  do  not  feel  less  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  submitting  to  the  order 
it  prescribes  ;  since  this  submission 
appears  the  only  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  my  family,  to 
which  having  devoted  myself  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  my  toilsome  ca¬ 
reer,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  this 
last  sacrifice,  though  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  cost  me  my  life.  I  declare 
then  to  you,  my  lord,  and  through 
you  to  your  court,  that  to  this  con¬ 
sideration  only,  and  not  to  any 
other,  I  yield,  and  l  am  ready  to 
set  out  towards  the  end  of  this 
present  month,  to  return  to  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
my  august  kinsman  and  nephew, 
I  must  decline  going  to  Sardinia, 
as  1  do  not  choose  to  be  separated 
from  every  branch  of  my  family, 
and  as  at  my  time  of  life  the  se¬ 
paration  must  be  expected  to  be 
final :  I  wish  likewise  to  avoid  dy¬ 
ing  in  a  foreign  land. 

“  I  wish  that,  in  making  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  my  return  to  my  na¬ 
tive  country,  the  voyage  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  as  short  and  as  little  toilsome 
as  possible  :  my  age,  and  my  health 
destroyed  by  twenty  years  of  pains,, 
of  chagrins,  and  of  persecutions  of 
every  kind,  do  not  leave  me  even 
-the  hope  of  terminating  this  jour¬ 
ney.  In  submitting  to  this  act  of 
violence,  as  I  cannot  nor  ought  not 
to  forget  what  is  due  to  my  birth 
and  rank,  I  demand,  I  claim  the 
previous  execution  of  the  following 
conditions ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
my  lord,  that  you  will  both  consent 
to  and  hasten  the  fulfilment  of  them. 

“  I.  That  an  arrangement  shall 
be  made  to  secure  to  my  creditors 
payment  of  their  demands,  not  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  willing  to  quit  Sicily,  and  fail 
in  so  sacred  a  duty.  I  demand 
also  that  measures  shall  be  taken 
for  the  restitution  of  my  diamonds, 
which  are  deposited  in  the  bank  of 
Palermo. 

44  2.  There  shall  be  delivered  to 
me,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  expenses  of  a  journey 
so  long  and  so  remote  as  1  shall  be 
compelled  to  undertake,  with  a  re¬ 
tinue  befitting  the  rank  in  which 
providence  has  placed  me. 

44  3.  That  there  shall  be  secured 
to  me  a  sum  sufficient  to  sustain 
this  rank  in  the  country  to  which  I 
shall  retire,  and  that  it  shall  be 
paid  every  six  months  in  advance. 

44  4.  That  permission  to  depart 
shall  be  granted  to  every  person 
whom  I  may  be  willing  to  attach 
to  my  service,  and  to  that  of  my 
son  Leopold,  who  accompanies  his 
unfortunate  mother  j  and  that  those 
who  receive  pay  from  me,  or  pen¬ 
sions  from  the  Sicilian  government, 
shall  receive  an  assurance  that  they 
shall  be  transmitted  wherever  I 
may  reside. 

44  5.  Lastly,  that  there  shall  be 
placed  at  my  disposal,  a  frigate 
belonging  to  the  king,  a  corvette, 
and  the  necessary  transports,  on 
board  which  my  retinue  and  my 
equipage  may  be  embarked  ;  and 
I  request  to  have  the  appointment 
of  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  for 
my  particular  tranquillity,  being  in 
reat  dread  of  travelling  by  sea.— 
have  reason  to  believe,  my  lord, 
that  you  will  find  nothing  but  what 
is  reasonable  and  convenient  in  my 
demands,  the  execution  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  journey  as 
long  as  it  is  toilsome,  and  to  which 
your  government  compels  me. 
Your  instructions,  according  to  my 
information  from  England,  are  to 
r  ke  use  of  your  influence  over 
the  Sicilian  government,  to  dispose 
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it  to  make  all  necessary  and  con¬ 
venient  arrangements  which  may 
be  required.  If  you  have  hitherto 
demonstrated  extreme  perseverance 
and  firmness  in  obliging  me  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  my  existence,  I 
have  reason  to  hope,  my  lord,  that 
without  you  depart  from  the  orders 
of  your  court,  you  will  maintain 
the  same  character  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  the  last  days  of  a  princess,  the 
victim  of  all  kind  of  misfortunes, 
and  to  whom  your  government, 
and  the  English  nation  itself,  will 
one  day  or  other  render  the  justice 
that  she  merits. — I  transmit  you 
this  letter  by  the  hands  of  general 
Macfarlane,  to  whom  I  owe  infinite 
gratitude  and  thanks  for  the  deli¬ 
cate  manner  in  which  he  has  borne 
himself  towards  me,  and  which 
makes  me  desirous  of  continuing 
to  receive  through  him  any  further 
explanations  of  this  painful  affair. 

I  beg  you  will  offer  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  lady  Bentinck,  whose  feel¬ 
ing  heart,  I  am  persuaded,  parti¬ 
cipates  and  deplores  my  unmerited 
sufferings. 

44  April,  1 813.” 

COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCH. 

Budd  v.  Foulks. 

June  12. — The  attorney-general 
stated^  that  this  action  was  brought- 
by  the  plaintiff,  as  treasurer  of  the 
college  of  physicians,  to  recover  a 
penalty  of  500/.  from  the  defendant, 
for  keeping  more  than  one  lunatic, 
she  not  having  a  license  from  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the 
14th  Geo.  III.  cap.  49.  As  the  law 
now  stood,  with  the  exception  of 
the  great  public  charities,  no  house 
could  be  kept  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics,  without  the  guards  esta¬ 
blished  by  that  act.  They  were 
under  the  superintendance  of  the 
college  of  physicians,  liable  to  be 
visited  by  members  of  that  body, 
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appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  no 
lunatics  could  be  received  without 
the  certificate  from  a  physician. 
He  thought  the  public  much  in¬ 
debted  to  the  college,  for  having 
commenced  this  action.  It  was 
their  duty  to  bring  it ;  and  he  did 
not  doubt  but  the  jury  would  be 
happy  in  enforcing  this  salutary  act 
by  their  verdict*  This  action  was 
not  brought  by  a  common  informer, 
who,  generally  a  depraved  and  idle 
man,  merely  brought  an  action  for 
private  advantage  ;  but  it  was 
brought  by  the  learned  body,  for 
the  public  good,  and  the  penalty 
would  go  to  the  funds  of  that  body, 
and  not  to  any  individual.  It  might 
be  said  that  defendant  had  not  the 
means  of  paying  so  large  a  penalty : 
but  so  salutary  a  law  ought  not  to 
become  a  dead  letter,  and  it  was  at 
this  period  most  necessary  to  en¬ 
force  it ;  for  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  keeping  of  unlicensed 
houses  for  the  reception  of  lunatics 
had  become  quireatrade  in  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  them 
he  feared  that  many  persons  were 
locked  up  who  ought  not.  He  had 
been  told  that  a  person  at  the  head 
of  our  public  hospitals  owned  the 
house,  recommended  the  patients, 
and  received  the  profits.  No  per¬ 
son  could  lawfully  keep  a  house  ior 
the  reception  of  lunatics,  without  a 
license.  '  He  would  prove,  by  a 
witness  who  had  been  called  in  to 
take  care  of  a  lady  in  an  unsound 
mind,  that  three  unfortunate  luna¬ 
tics  were  confined  in  defendant’s 
house.  And  how  were  thby  treated  ? 
Not  as  in  the  great  public  institu¬ 
tions  supported  by  the  hand  of  cha¬ 
rity,  where  those  unfortunate  beings 
were  supplied  with  every  comfort 
compatible  with  their  situation;  but, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  habita¬ 
tion  where  the  only  object  was  to 
make  as  much  money  by  their  re- 
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sidence  as  possible,  these  three  un- 
fortunate  ladies  were  fastened  to  a 
table  with  strait  waistcoats  upon 
them,  unable  to  lift  their  hands  to 
wipe  their  mouths,  whenever  the 
mistress  was  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  her  house,  or  whenever^  she 
might  choose  to  go  out  to  take  the 
air.  How  many  persons  might  be 
placed  in  the  same  dreadful  situa¬ 
tion,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Un¬ 
less  the  jury  would  do  their  duty, 
in  vain  had  the  legislature  enactedi 
the  safeguard  of  visitors, — -in  vain 
might  that  court  grant  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,— in  vain  was  a  cer¬ 
tificate  required,  if  any  troublesome 
relation  might  be  dragged  to  an  un¬ 
licensed  house,  which,  from  being 
unknown,  could  not  be  the  object 
of  any  of  those  restraints. 

A  verdict  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff. 

BOW-STREET. 

June  15. — It  having  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  Mrs.  Stephens,  who  had 
been  murdered  at  Woodford,  had 
been  robbed  of  nearly  a  new  silver 
watch,  and  that  the  maker  was 
Thomas  Ridley,  of  Woodford, 
No.  1  54 4,  and  this  description  hav¬ 
ing  been  pretty  generally  adver¬ 
tised,  it  has  been  the  cause  of  tracing 
it  out,  and  of  leading  to  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  murderer. 

On  Wednesday  a  man  of  the 
name  of  William  Cornwell,  who 
some  time  slncd  worked  as  an  ostler 
at  the  Red  Lion  inn- yard  in  Hol« 
born,  but  had  left  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  about  two  months  since  in 
consequence  of  being  in  debt,  called 
in  at  the  Sun  public-house  in  Gate- 
street,  Lincoln’s- inn-fields.  The 
landlady,  Mrs.  Davis,  upbraided 
him  for  leaving  the  neighbourhood 
without  paying  his  score  he  owed 
her.  He  replied,  she  need  not  be 
surprised  if  he  paid  her  before  he 
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left  the  house  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
after  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Davis,  the 
landlord,  to  give  him  his  watch  for 
a  1/.  bank-note,  and  to  clear  off  his 
score  of  fourteen  shillings.  Mr. 
Davis  declined  the  proposition, 
saying,  he  had  not  got  a  one-pound 
note  to  spare.  Cornwell  aftei  wards 
proposed  to  give  his  watch,  which 
is  worth  5l.  to  take  Mr.  Davis’s  old 
metal  watch,  which  proves  only  to 
be  worth  about  twelve  shillings,  and 
clear  his  score,  provided  he  would 
give  him  half  a  crown  ;  which  Mr. 
Davis  agreed  to,  and  they  ex¬ 
changed  watches.  Mr.  Davis  told 
a  customer  of  the  exchange  he  had 
made,  and  showed  him  the  watch. 
The  latter,  on  Monday  morning 
early,  having  read  the  advertise¬ 
ment  describing  the  watch  Mrs. Ste¬ 
phens  had  been  robbed  of  at  the 
time  of  the  murder,  called  again 
upon  Mr.  Davis,  and  found  the 
watch  exactly  to  answer  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Davis,  in  consequence, 
gave  information  at  the  above  office 
of  the  discovery.  Inquiries  were 
then  made  respecting  Cornwell;  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  previous  to  his  going 
to  Mr.  Davis’s  house,  he  had  been 
at  the  Red  Lion  and  Axe  and  Gate 
inn-yards,  in  Holborn,  and  had 
offered  the  watch  for  sale,  or  to  ex¬ 
change  it,  but  could  net  succeed. 
Vickery  was  dispatched  in  a  chaise 
to  Woodford,  attended  by  West¬ 
brook,  one  of  the  patrole,  it  being 
understood  that  Cornwell  was  at 
work  there.  In  the  even  inn  Vickcrv 
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returned  to  town  with  Cornwell  in 
his  custody,  when  the  business  un¬ 
derwent  an  investigation  of  three 
hours,  from  eight  o’clock  till  eleven. 
The  officer  learned  that  Cornwell 
wras  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Pattin- 
gale,  the  proprietor  of  the  Wood¬ 
ford  stage  coaches,  as  an  ostler,  and 
Jtad  worked  for  him  during  the  last 
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five  or  six  weeks.  Cornwell  was 
then  at  work  in  a  hay-field,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Woodford* 
Vickery  proceeded  after  him,  and 
found  him  on  a  cart,  loading  it. 
Vickery  told  him  be  had  a  warrant 
against  him, and  desired  him  to  come 
down ;  which  he  very  readily  did. 
The  patrole  proceeded  to  handcuff 
him,  and  Vickery  mentioned  the 
watch.  Cornwell  acknowledged 
that  it  had  been  in  his  possession, 
but  stated,  that  he  found  it  on 
Sunday  morning  after  the  murder, 
at  four  o’clock,  close  to  the  pond* 
near  the  Castle  inn,  when  he  went 
to  get  water  for  his  horses.  He 
acknowledged,  however,  that  he 
did  not  tell  any  body  of  his  prize 
during  the  Sunday,  nor  on  the 
Monday,  although  he  had  then  as¬ 
certained  that  it  was  Mrs.  Stephens’s 
wratch.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
been  at  Mrs.  Stephens’s  shop  on  the 
Saturday  evening  of  the  murder, 
and  had  seen  her  in  her  shop  about 
nine  o’clock,  previous  to  her  shut¬ 
ters  being  put  up. — Vickery  left 
him  in  the  custody  of  the  patrole, 
while  he  went  and  searched  hislodg- 
ings  and  stables.  Pie  lodged  at  a 
cottager’s  hut  a  short  distance  from 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Stephens,  where 
he  found  he  slept  with  a  man  of  the 
name  of  W interflood.  He  ascertained 
the  clothes  and  other  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  Cornwell,  and  seized  them. 
Vickery  then  proceeded  to  the  sta¬ 
bles  which  Cornwell  had  the  care 
of.  On  a  corn-bin  he  found  a  pair 
of  corded  breeches  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  stained  with  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  blood,  particularly 
on  one  of  the  thighs,  and  had  since 
been  washed  without  soap,  they' 
being  but  partially  cleansed.  In 
another  part  of  the  stable  he  found 
a  jacket,  which  had  been  washed 
in  a  similar  way.  He  took  all  the 
things  to  Cornwell,  at  the  Castle 
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iilfi,  who  owned  them  all  except 
the  jacket,  which  he  said  was  his 
master's,  hut  he  occasionally  wore 

*  J 

it  ;  the  stains  cn  it  were  with  some 
stuff  he- washed  some  horses’  mouths 
with.  The  blood  on  the  breeches 
•was  occasioned  by  bleeding  a  horse. 
A  new  hat  and  a  new  coarse  blue 
coat  were  found  in  his  lodgings  ; 
the  former  he  said  he  bought  on  the 
Sunday  morning  after  the  murder, 
of  Mr.  Saville,  a  hatter  in  Wood¬ 
ford,  and  paid  him  with  a  1  /.  Bank 
of  England  note :  the  new  blue 
coat  he  purchased  for  1/.  when  he 
was  in  London,  on  Wednesday,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clare  mar¬ 
ket,  but  could  not  point  out  where. 
The  note  he  paid  for  the  hat  with, 
he  said  he  had  had  in  his  possession 
for  three  months,  and  the  note  he 
purchased  the  coat  with,  he  had 
had  by  him  since  last  harvest. — As 
they  were  leaving  Woodford,  they, 
stopped  the  chaise  at  the  door  ©i 
Mr.  Saville,  the  hatter,  who  recol¬ 
lected  selling  the  hat  to  Cornwell 
on  the  Sunday  morning  after  the 
murder,  but  had  not  got  the  1/. 
note  he  received  from  him:  he  had 
unfortunately  parted  with  it  that 
day,  but  had  no  doubt  he  could  get 
it  again,  and  could  identify  it  from 
some  particular  marks  in  red  ink 
cn  it. 

Mr,  Thomas  Davis,  the  landlord 
of  the  Sun  public-house  in  Gate- 
street,  attended  during  the  exami¬ 
nation,  and  identified  the  person  of 
the  prisoner,  also  the  old  metal 
watch  found  on  him  by  Vickery, 
to  have  been  the  same  he  exchanged 
for  the  watch  belonging  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Stephens,  which  was  proved 
to  be  her  property  by  Mr.  Ridley, 
the  watchmaker,  of  Woodford. 

The  prisoner  behaved  in  a  very 
indecent  manner,  appearing  in  a 
continued  laugh  or  grin  during  the 
whole  of  the  examination. 


On  Mr.  Read  asking  him  what 
he  had  to  say,  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  cf  himself  up  to  nine  o’clock 
on  the  Saturday  evening  previous  to 
the  murder,  when  he  stopped  short, 
and  said  he  would  answer  no  more 
questions. 

Cornwell  persisting  ill  refusing 
to  answer  any  more  questions,  or 
to  give  any  further  account  of  him¬ 
self  than  up  to  nine  o’clock  of  the 
night  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
phens,  Mr.  Stafford  read  o”ver  to 
him  what  he  had  taken  down  of 
what  he  had  said,  and  he  corrected 
some  trifling  errors.  He  was  then 
asked  if  he  chose  to  sign  the  ac¬ 
count  of  what  had  been  taken 
down  in  writing  of  what  he  had 
said  respecting  his  conduct,  which 
he  did,  and  was  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  further 
examination. 

Cornwell  is  a  native  of  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  and  was  born  within 
about  six  miles  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge.  He  is  about  24  years 
of  age.  He  was  employed  a  few 
years  since  by  Mr.  Moore,  at  the 
Axe  and  Gate  inn  in  Holborn, 
and  left  there  about  two  years  since 
with  Mr.  Moore.  Some  time  after 
that  he  returned  to  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  was  employed  at  the 
Red  Lion  inn  in  Holborn,  when 
he  contracted  several  debts,  for  one 
•of  which  he  was  summoned  to  the 
court  of  request  in  Ful wood’s  rents, 
Holborn,  and  not  paying  the  in¬ 
stalments  as  ordered  by  the  court, 
an  execution  was  issued  ;  to  avoid 
being  arrested  on  which  he  left  his 
place  and  London  about  two 
months  since.  He  went  to  Wood¬ 
ford,  and  got  work  there  about  five 
or  six  weeks  since.  For  an  account 
of  his  trial  see  page  (t)0). 

ROBBERY  OF  THE-  NORWICH  MAIL. 

For  some  time  the' Norwich  mail 
(E  2)  has 
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has  been  repeatedly  robbed  of 
bankers’  and  other  valuable  parcels 
to  an  immense  amount.  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well,  the  mail '-contractor,  has  ex¬ 
erted  himself  in  every  possible  way 
to  discover  the  depredators.  One 
of  the  parcels  sent  by  the  mail  by 
Messrs.  Oakes  and  Co.  bankers  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  directed  to  their 
agent  in  London,  contained  exche¬ 
quer  bills,  notes,  and  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  to  the  amount  of  13,000/. 
Some  of  the  notes,  after  a  little 
time  had  elapsed,  were  traced  to 
the  porter  employed  at  Bury,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mail.  By  the  con¬ 
tinued  exertions  of  Mr.  Caldwell, 
the  mail  contractor,  a  number  of 
persons  in  connexion  with  each 
other  have  been  discovered  to  be 
concerned  in  carrying  on  the  de¬ 
predations.  Coaiin,  the  book¬ 
keeper  at  Hertford,  has  been  detect¬ 
ed  in  being  connected  with  the 
porter  at  Bury,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  proved  against  them  are 
deemed  sufficient  to  commit  them 
both  to  Norwich  castle  for  trial. 
A  parcel  containing  gold  watches 
and  jewellery  goods,  sent  by  a  jew¬ 
eller  in  London  to  on^  of  the  same 
trade  in  Norwich,  did  not  arrive  as 
directed.  One  of  the  watches 
which  were  in  this  parcel  was  lately 
traced  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Mann,  a  respectable  cabinet-maker 
at  Hertford.  The  account  he  gave 
of  having  possession  of  the  watch 
was,  that  he  had  purchased  it  of  his 
apprentice,  Thomas  Maslin,  who 
had  since  run  away  from  his  service, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  him.  He  was  afterwards 
traced  to  London.  On  Tuesday, 
Pearkes,  the  Bow-street  officer,  ap¬ 
prehended  him  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bethnal  Green. 

EXECUTION. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Robert 


Kennett,  for  having  forged  a  draft 
for  2,090/.  on  the  firm  of  sir  Rich. 
Carr  Glynn  and  Co.  was,  pursuant 
to  his  sentence,  executed  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  unhappy  man  was 
brought  upon  the  scaffold  at  eight 
o’clock,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of 
mourning,  and  attended  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  of  Newgate,  with  whom  he 
remained  a  few  minutes  in  prayer : 
during  this  short  and  awful  period 
he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  resign¬ 
ed  to  his  fate,  which  he  met  with 
becomin n  fortitude.  Some  further 

O 

particulars  of  the  antecedent  life 
and  connexions  of  the  above  person 
may  be  learnt  by  reference  to  the 
Parliamentary  Debates  of  1 809,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York; 
from  which  it  appears  that  Kenner" 
engaged  to  advance  the  sum  of 
70,000/.  to  his  royal  highness  upon 
annuity,  with  the  additional  (Consi¬ 
deration  of  a  place  to  be  obtained 
for  him  the  said  Kennett  under  go¬ 
vernment.  The  negotiation  was 
ultimately  broken  off,  on  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Kennett  was  not  a  man 
to  be  trusted. 

Admiralty-office. 
Captain  Capel,  of  the  La  Hogue, 
senior  officer  on  the  Halifax 
station,  has  transmitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  J.  W.  Croker, 
esq.  detailing  the  brilliant  capture 
of  the  American  frigate  Chesa¬ 
peake  : — 

Shannon ,  Halifax ,  June  6,  1813. 

Sir,  1  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  being  close  in  with  Bos¬ 
ton  light-house,  in  his  majesty’s 
ship  under  my  command,  on  the  1st 
inst.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
that  the  United  States’  frigate 
Chesapeake  (whom  we  had  long 
been  watching)  was  coming  out  of 
the  harbour  to  engage  the  Shan¬ 
non.  I  took  a  position  between 
Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  and  then 

hove-to 
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hove-to  for  him  to  join  us — the  ene¬ 
my  came  down  in  a  very  handsome 
manner,  having  three  American 
ensigns  flying  ;  when  closing  with 
us  he  sent  down  his  royal  yards.  I 
kept  the  Shannon’s  up,  expecting 
the  breeze  would  die  away.  At 
half  past  five  P.  M.  the  enemy 
hauled  up  within  hail  of  us  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  the  battle  began, 
both  ships  steering  full  under  the 
topsails.  After  exchanging  between 
two  and  three  broadsides,  the  ene¬ 
my’s  ship  fell  on  board  of  us,  her 
rnizen  channels  locking  in  with  our 
fore-rigging.  I  went  forward  to  as¬ 
certain  her  position  ;  and  observing 
that  the  enemy  were  flinching  from 
their  guns,  I  gave  orders  to  prepare 
for  boarding.  Our  gallant,  bands 
appointed  to  that  service  immedi¬ 
ately  rushed  in,  under  their  respec¬ 
tive  officers,  upon  the  enemy’s  decks, 
driving  every  thing  before  them 
with  irresistible  fury.  The  enemy, 
made  a  desperate  but  disorderly  re¬ 
sistance. 

The  firing  continued  at  all  the 

O  - 

gang-ways  and  between  the  tops  ; 
but  in  two  minutes  time  the  enemy 
were  driven  sword  in  hand  from 
every  post.  The  American  flag 
was  hauled  down,  and  the  proud 
old  British  union  floated  trium¬ 
phant  over  it.  In  another  minute 
they  ceased  firing  from  below,  and 
called  for  quarter.  The  whole  of 
this  service  was  achieved  in  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  commencement 
of  the  action. 
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volunteered  the  charge  of  a  party 
of  small- arms  men,  was  killed  at  his 
post  on  the  gangway.  My  faithful 
old  clerk,  Mr1.  Dunn,  was  shot  by 
his  side.  Mr.  Aldham  has  left  a 
widow  to  lament  his  loss.  I  request 
the  commander  in  chief  will  recom¬ 
mend  her  to  the  protection  of  my 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty. 

My  veteran  boatswain  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phen  has  lost  an  arm.  He  fought 
under  lord  Rodney  on  the  12th  of 
April.  I  trust  his  age  and  services 
will  be  duly  rewarded. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Sam- 
well,  a  midshipman  of  much  merit, 
is  the  only  other  officer  wounded 
besides  myself,  and  \ie  not  danger¬ 
ously.  Of  my  gallant  seamen  and 
marines  we  had  twenty-three  slain 
and  fifty-six  wounded.  I  subjoin 
the  names  of  the  former.  No  ex¬ 
pressions  I  can  make  use  of  can  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  my  valiant 
officers  and  crew :  the  calm  cou¬ 
rage  they  displayed  during  the  can¬ 
nonade,  and  the  tremendous  pre¬ 
cision  of  their  fire,  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  ardour  with  which 
they  rushed  to  the  assault.  I  re¬ 
commend  them  all  warmly  to  the 
protection  of  the  commander  in 
chief. 

Having  received  a  severe  sabre 
wound  at  the  first  onset,  whilst 
charging  a  party  of  the  enemy  who 
had  rallied  on  their  forecastle,  I 
was  only  capable  of  giving  com¬ 
mand  till  assured  our  conquest  was 


I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  many 
of  my  gallant  ship-mates,  but  tney 
fell  exulting  in  their  conquest. 

My  brave  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Watt,  was  slain  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  in  the  act  of  hoisting  the 
British  colours;  his  death  is  a  se¬ 
vere  loss  to'  the  service.  Mr.  Aid- 
ham,  the  purser,  who  had  spiritedly 


complete;  and  then  directing  second 
lieutenant  Wallis  to  take  charge  of 
the  Shannon,  and  secure  the  prison¬ 
ers,  I  left  the  third  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Falkiner,  (who  had  headed  the 
main  deck  boarders, )  in  charge  of 
the  prize.  I  beg  to  recommend 
these  officers  most  strongly  to  the 
commander  in  chief’s  patronage, 
(E  3)  for 
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for  the  gallantry  they  displayed 
during  the  action,  and  the  skill  and 
judgement  they  evinced  in  the  anx¬ 
ious  duties  which  afterwards  de¬ 
volved  upon  them. 

To  Mr.  Etough,  the  acting  mas¬ 
ter,  I  am  much 'indebted  for  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  conn’d  the 
ship  into  action.  The  lieutenants 
John  and  Law,  of  the  marines, 
bravely  boarded  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  divisions. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularize 
every  brilliant  deed  performed  by 
my  officers  and  men  ;  but  I  must 
mention,  when  the  ship’s  yard-arms 
were  locked  together,  that  Mr. 
Cosnahan,  who  commanded  in  our 
main-top,  finding  himself  screened 
from  the  enemy  by  the  foot  of  the 
top  sail, lay outatthe main-yard-arm 
to  fire  upon  them,  and  shot  three 
men  in  that  situation.  Mr. Smith, who 
commanded  in  our  fore-top,  storm¬ 
ed  the  enemy’s  fore-top  from  the 
fore-yard-arm,  and  destroyed  all 
the  Americans  remaining  in  it.  I 
particularly  beg  leave  to  recom¬ 
mend  Mr.  Etough,  the  acting  mas¬ 
ter,  and  Messrs.  Leake,  Clavering, 
Raymond,  and  Littlejohn,  midship¬ 
men.  -  This  latter  officer  is  a  son 
of  captain  Littlejohn  who  wras  slain 
in  the  Berwick. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about 
seventy  killed,  and  one  hundred 
wounded.  Among  tin  former  were 
the  four  lieutenants,  a  lieutenant  of 
marines,  the  master,  and  many 
other  officers.  Captain  Laurence 
is  since  dead  of  his  wounds. 

The  enemy  caine  into  action  with 
a  complement  of  440  men  :  the 
Shannon, having  picked  up  some  re¬ 
captured  seamen,  had  330. 

The  Chesapeake  is  a  fine  frigate, 
and  mounts  49  guns,  eighteens  on 
her  main-deck,  two-and-thirties  on 
her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 
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Both  ships  came  out  of  action  in 
the  most  beautiful  order,  their  rig¬ 
ging  appearing  as  perfect  as  it  they 
had  only  been  exchanging  a  salute. 

(Signed)  P.  B.  V.  Broke. 

To  captain  the  hon.  T.  Bladen 
Cap  el,  &c.  Halifax. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  killed  on 
board  his  majesty’s  ship  Shannon.} 

POLICE. 

On  Monday  was  brought  up  to 
Bow-street  a  juvenile  depredator, 
only  thirteen,  of  interesting  appear¬ 
ance  and  easv  address.  He  was 

a 

dressed  like  a  midshipman,  and  gave 
his  name  as  Charles  John  Clifford  ; 
but  it  appeared  that  he  had  assumed 
various  names.  He  was  charged 
with  feloniously  stealing  a  gold 
watch  and  a  silver  table  spoon  from 
the  house  of  Mrs.  MacNiel  at 
Knightsbridge.  It  appeared,  that 
a  short  time  since  the  prosecutrix 
met  the  prisoner  in  Fleet-street, 
when  he  introduced  himself  with 
a  very  graceful  bow,  and  made  in¬ 
quiries  after  her ’health-  The  pro¬ 
secutrix  replied,  he  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  her.  He  answered,  he  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  her  a  few 
months  back  at  lady  Seymour’s. 
The  prosecutrix  assured  him  he 
was  mistaken,  and  that  she  had  not 
been  at  lady  Seymour’s.  However, 
his  genteel  appearance  and  manners 
induced  her  to  inquire  of  him  to 
what  ship  he  belonged  r  He  re¬ 
plied,  lie  was  a  midshipman  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Namur  lying  at  the  Nore, 
and  that  his  name  was  Charles 
Thomas  Leigh,  and  that  his  father 
was  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship. 
They  walked  and  talked  together 
till  they  came  to  the  residence  of 
the  prosecutrix, when  she  asked  him 
to  walk  in.  He  was  talkative,  and 
particularly  amusing ;  he  played 
with  the  prosecutrix’s  children.  Fie 

called 
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called  a  second  time  on  the  prose¬ 
cutrix,  when  he  brought  a  boy  with 
him  dressed  as  a  common  sailor,  and 
said  he  was  his  servant.  He  called 
for  the  third  time  last  Wednesday, 
when  the  prosecutrix  met  him  at 
the  door  just  as  she  was  going  out. 
She  asked  him  to  walk  with  her 
and  her  daughter.  He  excused 
himself  by  saying  he  had  been 
walking  a  long  way,  which  had 
made  his  shoes  very  dirty,  and  he 
was  in  other  respects  not  lit  to  walk 
with  a  lady.  She  desired  him  to 
step  in,  and  her  servant  to  brush 
Ills  shoes,  when  he  might  follow 
her  where  she  was  going.  While 
there,  he  went  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  and  after  he  was  gone,  a 
gold  watch  and  a  silver  spoon  were 
missed  from  the  sideboard.  He 
was  suspected  of  stealing  them,  and 
was  traced  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Surrey  theatre.  A  pawn¬ 
broker’s  duplicate  was  found  on 
him,  which  led  to  the  recovery  of' 
the  property.  A  pawnbroker  at¬ 
tended  and  produced  the  property, 
but  said  the  articles  had  not  been 
pledged  by  the  prisoner,  but  by  a 
man.  The  account  the  prisoner 
gave  of  himself  appears  to  be  a 
mere  fabrication.  He  is  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  child,  who  was  abandon¬ 
ed  by  his  father  and  mother  when 
an  infant,  and  has  been  brought  up 
by  a  widow  woman  of  the  name  of 
Smythes,  whose  name  the  prisoner 
assumes.  She  fostered  him,  having 
received  him  to  nurse,  and  refused 
to  send  him  to  the  parish.  The 
poor  woman  attended,  and  seemed 
to  have  as  much  affection  for  him 
as  if  he  had  been  her  own.  He  was 
at  sea  about  three  months,  but  had 
got  his  discharge.  He  is  well  known 
at  several  pawnbrokers’  shops  ;  is  a 
great  frequenter  of  the  theatres,  and 
sometimes  mixes  with  the  loungers 
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in  the  lobbies.  He  was  committed 
for  further  examination. 

The  royal  college  of  surgeons 
have  come  to  the  following  im¬ 
portant  resolution,  worthy  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  spirit  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  : 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subscribed,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  many  fatal  instances  of  the 
small-pox  which  have  lately  hap¬ 
pened,  and  which  daily  occur,  in 
the  metropolis  and  in  various  towns 
of  the  kingdom ;  convinced  that 
such  events  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
consequences  of  the  support  and 
propagation  of  that  disease  by  ino¬ 
culation  ;  and  fully  satisfied  of  the 
safety  and  the  security  of  vaccina¬ 
tion,  from  a  consequent  sense  of 
duty  to  the  community,  do  hereby 
engage  ourselves,  to  each  other  and 
to  the  public,  not  to  inoculate  the 
small-pox,  unless  for  some  special 
reason,  after  vaccination,  but  to 
pursue,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  promote  the  practice  of  vac¬ 
cination.  And  further,  we  do  re¬ 
commend  to  all  the  members  of  the 
college,  of  correspondent  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  duty,  to  enter  in¬ 
to  similar  engagements. 

Master —  Thomas  F orster. 
Governors  —  Everard  Home, 
William  Blizard.' 

Assistants  —  James  Earle,  G. 
Chandler,  Charles  Blicke,T.  Keate, 
J.  Heaviside,  Henry  Cline,  David 
Dundas,  John  Cliai'lton,  William 
Norris,  James  Ware,  J.  A.  Haw¬ 
kins,  F.  Knight,  Ludford  Harvey, 
William  and  John  Abernethy. 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  1813. 

20.  On  the  1 3th  of  May  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  orders  were  issued 
by  lord  Wellington  to  his  army  : 
The  commander  of  the  forces 

(£4)  lias 
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has  received  frequent  complaints 
relative  to  the  behaviour  of  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  towards 
the  magistrates  of  the  country,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  repeated  orders 
which  he  has  issued  on  this  head  : 
and  it  appears  the  more  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  soldiers  and  officers  of 
the  British  army  should  give  cause 
for  such  complaints,  since  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  their  own  country, 
not  one  of  them  would  dare  to  in¬ 
sult  or  maltreat  civil  magistrates. 

Circumstances  havehowever  aug¬ 
mented  the  inconveniencies  which 
result  from  such  conduct ;  and  the 
commander  of  the  forces  requests 
officers  of  the  army  to  recollect, 
that  the  operations  of  the  army  are 
carried  on  within  the  territories  of 
friendly  powers,  whose  laws  for  the 
protection  of  persons  clothed  with 
authority  are  as  rigorous  as  those  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  that  every  in- 
jury  that  is  done,  or  insult  practised, 
towards  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
government,  wall  be  followed  by 
the  same  consequences  as  similar 
behaviour  would  produce  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  commander  of  the  forces 
requests,  that  care  be  taken  to  com¬ 
municate  these  orders  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  officers  and  troops  as  well  as 
to  the  British  ;  and  he  trusts  that 
the  Portuguese  will  pay  the  same 
attention  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
Spain,  that  all  classes  of  persons  are 
bound  by  the  Portuguese  laws  to 
pay  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Por¬ 
tugal. 

MALTA. 

A  packet  arrived  at  Gibraltar 
from  Malta  on  18th  June.  We  are 
concerned  to  state,  that  the  hopes 
have  been  disappointed  which  were 
expressed  in  general  Oakes’s  letter 
of  the  10th  of  May,  with  respect  to 
the  malady  having  been  arrestedo 
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The  reverse  has  been  the  case. 
Eight  days  had  scarcely  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  the  letter,  when 
the  board  of  health  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  inform  the  public  that  it  was 
spreading, — that  seven  individuals 
had  been  taken  ill  on  the  very  day. 
He  imparted  this  intelligence  on  the 
18th,  and  on  that  day  one  had 
died.  On  the  19th,  eight  died  and 
three  were  taken  ill  ;  on  the  20th, 
ten  died  and  eleven  were  taken  ill ; 
and  on  the  21st,  the  date  of  the  last 
official  report,  six  died  and  five  were 
taken  ill.  The  military  and  pri¬ 
soners  continued  healthy.  Com¬ 
merce  was  at  a  stand.  No  stran¬ 
gers  were  admitted  into  La  Valetta, 
but  such  as  had  urgent  business  to 
transact :  proper  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  maintain  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  the  town  ;  and  subscriptions 
had  been  opened  for  the  poor  per¬ 
sons  suffering  in  consequence  of  the 
disease. 

FIRE  AT  WOOLWICH. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  on 
Thursday  morning  the  inhabitants 
of  Woolwich  were  thrown  into  con¬ 
sternation  in  consequence  of  prodi¬ 
gious  volumes  of  smoke  which  en¬ 
veloped  the  whole  town.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  white  hemp 
store-house  in  the  rope-yard  was  on 
fire.  The  alarm  immediately  spread, 
and  the  engines  were  quickly  on  the 
spot.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
upwards  of  1000  artillerymen  from 
the  barracks  arrived  to  assist  in 
quenching  the  flames ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  most  prompt  and 
active  exertions,  the  fire  continued 
to  burn  with  irresistible  fury  till 
about  nine  o’clock,  when  the  roof 
of  this  part  of  the  building  fell  in. 
For  some  time  great  apprehensions 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
file  adjoining  buildings  of  the  royal 
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arsenal ;  but  by  the  prompt  supply 
of  water,  and  the  great  exertions  of 
the  military,  the  flames  were  pre^ 
vented  from  spreading,  and  were 
got  under  about  ten  o’clock.  The 
greatest  intrepidity  was  evinced  by 
the  artillerymen,  many  of  whom 
were  placed  in  the  most  perilous 
situations  in  endeavouring  to  sub¬ 
due  the  flames.  The  damage  done 
must  have  been  considerable,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  several  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  hemp  and  oakum 
have  been  destroyed.  The  cause 
of  the  fire  has  not  yet  been  disco¬ 
vered,  though  various  conjectures 
are  afloat  as  to  its  origin.  It  is  only 
a  few  months  ago  since  a  fire  hap¬ 
pened  in  another, part  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that 
the  fire- works  exhibited  the  evening 
before  may  have  been  the  accidental 
cause  of  the  calamity, 

JULY. 

RUSSIA. 

St-  Petersburg,  July  1 . 

The  merchants  of  this  capital 
have  given  a  brilliant  proof  of 
their  gratitude  to  the  general  of 
cavalry,  count  Wittgenstein,  who, 
by  his  signal  exploits  in  the  last 
campaign,  defended  the  northern 
parts  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
capital,  against  the  enemy’s  inva¬ 
sion.  After  having,  through  the 
intermediation  of  the  commander 
in  chief  of  St.  Petersburg,  receiv¬ 
ed  his  imperial. majesty’s  permission 
for  that  purpose,  they  have  done 
homage  to  their  generous  defender, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  merchants, 
by  praying  him  to  accept  the  sum  of 
150,000  roubles,  as  a  proof  of  their 
gratitude  for  having  preserved  them 
and  their  property  from  the  rapaci¬ 
ty  of  the  enemy.  Ey  a  letter  dated 
the  26th  of  April,  and  signed  by 
three  members  of  this  society,  they 


transmitted  him  a  note,  by  which 
they  give  him  full  power  to  dispose 
of  the  said  sum,  as  belonging  to  him¬ 
self,  requesting  him  to  accept  this 
weak  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 
Count  Wittgenstein  in  his  reply, 
dated  the  2d  of  June,  expressively 
returned  his  grateful  thanks,  add* 
ing,  that  he  knew  how  to  appreciate 
this  mark  of  attachment,  which  de¬ 
rived  its  source  from  the  purest  pa-* 
triotism  ;  and  to  give  them  a  sincere 
proof  of  the  sentiments  which  ani¬ 
mated  him,  he  informs  them  of  his 
resolution  to  employ  this  sum  in 
purchasing  an  estate  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  St., Petersburg,  in  order 
that  this  property  may  become  a 
title  to  bind  him  to  that  honourable 
corps:  this  possession  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  without  its  being  permitted 
them  either  to  alienate  or  mortgage 
it.  It  will  (continues  he)  be  an 
everlasting  monument  for  my  de¬ 
scendants,  and  incessantly  remind 
them,  that  it  is  to  the  generous  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  body  of  St.  Petersburg 
merchants  that  they  are  indebted 
for  a  bounty  which"  they  are  to  en¬ 
joy  for  perpetuity. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY.. 

SPLENDID  VICTORY  OF  VITTORIA, 

J)  owning-street ,  July  3. 

The  following  dispatches  have 
been  t.iIS  day  received  from  the 
marquis  of  Wellington,  dated  Sai- 
vatierra,  June  22,  and  Irunzun, 
June  24-. 

Mv  lord,  the  enemy’s  army, 
commanded  by  Joseph  Eonaparte, 
having  marshal  Jourdan  as  the  ma¬ 
jor-general,  took  n p  a 'position,  on 
the  night  of  the  1 9th  inst.  in  front 
of  Vittoria,  the  left  of  which  rested 
upon  the  heights  which  end  at  Pue¬ 
bla  de  Arlanzon,  and  extended 
from  thence  across  the  valley  of 
Zadora,  in  front  of  the  village  of 

Arunez. 
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Aruncz.  Thy  occupied,  with  the 
right  of  the  centre,  a  height  which 
commanded  the  valley  of  Zadora, 
and  their  right  stationed  near  Vit- 
toiia,  and  destined  to  defend  the 
passages  of  the  river  Zadora,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.  They 
had  a  reserve  in  rear  of  their  left,  at 
the  village  of  Gomecha.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country  through  which 
the  army  had  passed  since  it  had 
reached  the  Ebro,  had  necessarily 
extended  our  columns,  and  we  halt¬ 
ed  on  the  20th,  in  order  to  close  them 
up,  and  moved  the  left  to  Margina, 
where  it  was  most  likely  it  would 
be  necessary.  I  reconnoitred  the 
enemy’s  position  on  that  day,  with 
st  view  to  the  attack  to  be  made  on 
the  following  morning,  if  they 
should  still  remain  in  it.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  attacked  the  enemy  yes¬ 
terday  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  inform 
your  lordship,,  that  the  allied  army 
gained  a  complete  victory — having 
driven  them  from  all  their  posi¬ 
tions,  and  taken  from  them  151 
pieces  of  cannon,  41,5  waggons  of 
ammunition,  all  their  baggage,  pro¬ 
visions,  cattle,  treasure,  &c.  and  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners. 
The  operations  of  the  day  com¬ 
menced  by  sir  R.  Hill  obtaining 
possession  <pf  the  heights  of  La  Pue¬ 
bla,  on  which  the  enemy’s  left  rest¬ 
ed,  which  heights  they  had  not  oc¬ 
cupied  in  great  strength.  He  de¬ 
tached  on  this  service  one  brigade 
of  die  Spanish  division  under  gen. 
Murillo,  the  other  being  employed 
in  keeping  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  his  main  body,  on  the  high 
road  from  Miranda  to  Vittoria,  and 
the  troops  detached  to  the  heights. 
The  enemy  however  soon  discover¬ 
ed  the  importance  of  the  heights, 
and  reinforced  their  troops  there  to 
such  an  extent,  as  that  sir  R.  Hill 
was  obliged  to  detach,  first,  the  71st 
regiment,  and  the  light  infantry 
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battalion  of  gen.  Walker’s  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  lieut.-col. 
Cadogan,  and  successively  other 
troops  to  the  same  point ;  and  the 
allies  not  only  gained,  but  main¬ 
tained,  possession  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  heights  throughout  their  ope¬ 
rations,.  notwithstanding  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  enemy  to  retake  them. 
The  contest  here  however  was  very 
severe,  and  the  loss  sustained  con¬ 
siderable.  General  Murillo  was 
wounded,  but  remained  in  the* 
field  ;  and  I  am  concerned -to  have 
to  report  that  lieut.-col.  Cadogan 
has  died  of  a  wound  which  he  re¬ 
ceived.  In  him  his  majesty  has 
lost  an  officer  of  great  zeal  and  tried 
gallantry,  who  had  already  acquir¬ 
ed  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
whole  profession,  and  of  whom  it  , 
might  be  expected,  that  if  he  had 
lived  he  would  have  rendered  the 
most  important  services  to  his 
country.  Under  cover  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  heights,  sir  R.  Plill 
passed  the  Zadora  at  La  Puebla 
and  the  defile  formed  by  the  heights 
and  the  river  Zadora,  and  attacked 
and  gained  possession  of  the  village 
of  Sab ij ana  de  Alava,  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  line,  which  the  enemy 
made  repeated  attempts  to  regain. 
The  difficult  nature  of  the  country 
prevented  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  our  different  columns  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  attack  from  their  station 
on  the  river  Bayas,  at  as  early  an 
hour  as  I  had  expected  ;  and  it  was 
late  before  I  knew  that  the  column 
composed  of  the  3d  and  7th  divi¬ 
sions,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Dalhousie,  had  arrived  at 
the  station  appointed  for  them.  The 
fourth  and  light  divisions  however 
passed  the  Zadora  immediately 
after  sir  R.  Hill  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  Sabijana  de  Alava,  the 
former  at  the  bridge  of  Nanclaus, 
and  the  latter  at  the  bridge  of  Tres 
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Puentes  j  and  almost  as  soon  as 
these  had  crossed,  the  column  un¬ 
der  the  earl  of  Dalhoiisie  arrived  at 
Mendonza,  and  the  third  division, 
under  sir  T.  Picton,  crossed  at  the 
bridge  higher  up,  followed  by  the 
7th  division  under  the  earl  of  Dal- 
jhousie.  These  four  divisions,  form¬ 
ing  the  centre  of  the  army,  were 
destined  to  attack  the  heights  on 
which  the  right  of  the  enemy’s  cen¬ 
tre  was  placed,  while  sir  R.  Hill 
should  move  forward  from  Sabija- 
na  de  Alava  to  attack  the  left.  The 
enemy  however,  having  weakened 
his  line  to  strengthen  his  detach¬ 
ment  in  the  hills,  abandoned  his  po¬ 
sition  in  the  valley  as  soon  as  he 
saw  our  disposition  to  attack  it,  and 
.  commenced  his  retreat  in  good  or¬ 
der  towards  Vittoria.  Our  troops 
continued  to  advance  in  admirable 
order,  notwithstanding  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  the  ground.  In  the  mean  time 
sir  T.  Graham,  who  commanded 
theleft  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the 
1st  and  5th  divisions,  and  generals 
Pack’s  and  Bradford’s  brigades  of 
infantry,  and  gens.  Bock’s  and  An¬ 
son’s  cavalry,  and  who  had  been 
moved  on  the  20th  to  Margina, 
rntrved  forward  from  thence  on  Vit¬ 
toria,  by  the  high  road  from  that 
town  toBilboa.  He  had  besides  with 
him  the  Spanish  division  under  cob 
Longa  ;  and  gen.  Giron,  who  had 
beendetached  to  the  left  under  a 
different  view  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  had  afterwards  been  recalled, 
and  had  arrived  on  the  20th  at  Or- 
duna,  marched  that  morning  from 
thence,  so  as  to  be  in  the  field  in 
readiness  to  support  sir  T.  Graham, 
if  his  support  had  been  required. — 
The  enemy  had  a  division  of  infan¬ 
try  and  some  cavalry  advanced  on 
the  great  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bil- 
boa,1  resting  their  right  on  some 
strong  heights  covering  the  village 
of  Gamarra  Maior.  Both  Gamar- 
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ra  and  Abechuco  were  strongly  oc¬ 
cupied,  as  tetes-de-pont  to  the 
bridges  over  the  Zadora  at  these 
places.  Gen,  Pack  with  his  Portu¬ 
guese  brigade,  and  col.  Longa  with 
the  Spanish  division,  were  directed 
to  turn  and  gain  the  heights,  sup¬ 
ported  by  gen.  Anson’s  brigade  of 
light  dragoons,  and  the  5th  divi¬ 
sion  of  infantry  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  gen.  Oswald,  who  was  de¬ 
sired  to  take  the  command  of  all 
these  troops.  Sir  T.  Graham  re¬ 
ports  that,  in  the  execution  of  this 
service,  the  Portuguese  and  Spa¬ 
nish  troops  behaved  admirably.  The 
4th  and  8th  ca^adores  particularly 
distinguished  themselves.  Colonel 
Longa,  being  on  the  left,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Gamarra  Menor.  As 
soon  as  the  heights  were  in  our  pos¬ 
session,  the  village  of  Gamarra 
Maior  was  most  gallantly  stormed 
and  carried  by  general  Robinson’s 
brigade  of  the  5th  division,  which 
advanced  in  columns  of  battalions, 
under  a  very  heavy  fire  of.  artillery 
and  musketry,  without  firing  a  shot, 
assisted  by  two  guns  of  major  Law¬ 
son’s  brigade  of  artillery.  Theune- 
my  suffered  severely,  and  lost  three 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  lieut.-ge'n. 
then  proceeded  to  attack  the  village 
of  Abechuco,  with  the  1st  division, 
by  forming  a  strong  battery  against 
it,  consisting  of  capt.  Dubourdieu’s 
brigade  and  capt.  Ramsay’s  troop 
of  horse  artillery  ;  and  under  co¬ 
ver  of  this  fire  col.  Halkett’s  bri¬ 
gade  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
village,  which  was  carried,  the  light 
battalion  having  charged  and  taken 
three  guns  and  a  howitzer  on  the 
bridge :  this  attack  was  supported 
by  gen.  Bradford’s  brigade  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  infantry.  During  the  ope¬ 
ration  at  Abechuco,  the  enemy 
made  the  greatest  efforts  to  repos¬ 
sess  therr*selve$  of  the  village  of 
Gamarra  Maior,  which  were  gal¬ 
lantly 
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lantly  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  the 
5th  division  under  general  Oswald. 
The  enemy  had  however  on  the 
heights  on  the  left  of  the  Zadora, 
two  divisions  of  infantry  in  reserve, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  cross  by 
the  bridges  till  the  troops  which  had 
moved  upon  the  enemy’s  centre  and 
left  had  driven  them  through  Vit- 
toria.  The  whole  then  co-operated 
in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued 
by  all  till  after  it  was  dark.  The 
movement  of  the  troops  under  sir 
T.  Graham,  and  their  possession  of 
Gamarra  and  Abechuco,  intercept¬ 
ed  the  enemy’s  retreat  by  the  high 
road  to  France.  They  were  then 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  road  towards 
Pampeluna  ;  but  they  were  unable 
to  hold  any  position  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  allow  their  bag¬ 
gage  and  artillery  to  be  drawn  off. 
The  whole  therefore  of  the  latter, 
which  had  not  already  been  taken 
by  the  troops  in  their  attack  of  the 
successive  positions  taken  up  by  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat  from  their 
first  position  on  Arunez  and  on  the 
Zadora,  and  all  their  ammunition 
and  baggage,  and  every  thing  they 
had,  were  taken  close  to  Vittoria. 
1  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
enemy  carried  off  with  them  one 
gun  and  one  howitzer  only.  The 
army  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  whole  of  the  armies  of 
the  South  and  of  the  Centre,  and 
of  four  divisions,  and  all  the  cavalry 
pf  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  some 
troops  of  the  army  of  the  North. 
General  Foix’s  division  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bilboa  ;  and  general  Clau¬ 
se!,  who  commands  the  army  of  the 
North,  was  near  Logrono  with  one 
division  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
commanded  by  general  Topin,  and 
general  Vandermasen’s  division  of 
the  army  of  the  North.  The  6th 
division  of  the  allied  army,  under 


general  Pakenham,  was  likewise  ab¬ 
sent,  having  been  detained  at  Me¬ 
dina  del  Pomar  for  three  days  to 
cover  the  march  of  our  magazines 
and  stores.  I  cannot  extol  too 
highly  the  good  conduct  of  all  the 
general  officers,  officers,  and  sol¬ 
diers,  of  the  army  in  this  action. 
Sir  R.  Hill  speaks  highly  of  the 
conduct  of  general  Murillo  and  the 
Spanish  troops  under  his  command, 
and  of  that  of  general  the  honourable 
W.  Stewart  and  the  conde  d’Ama- 
rante,  who  commanded  divisions  of 
infantry  under  his  directions.  He 
likewise  mentions  the  Conduct  of 
lieutenant-colonel  O’Callap-an,  who 
maintained  the  village  of  Sabijana 
de  Alava  against  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  to  regain  possession  of 
it ;  and  that  of  colonel  Brooke  of 
the  adjutant-general’s  department, 
and  the  honourable  A.  Abercromby 
of  the  quarter-master-general’s  de¬ 
partment.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
movements  of  any  troops  to  be  com 
ducted  with  more  spirit  and  regula¬ 
rity  than  those  of  the  divisions  of 
the  earl  of  Dalhousie,  sir  T.  Picton, 
sir  L.  Cole,  and  baron  C.  Alien, 
These  troops  advanced  in  echelons 
of  regiments,  in  two,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  in  three  lines ;  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  troops  in  the  3d  and  4th  di¬ 
visions,  under  general  Power  and 
colonel  Stubbs,  led  the  march  with 
a  steadiness  and  gallantry  never  ■ 
surpassed  on  any  occasion.  General 
C.  Colville’s  brigade  of  the  3d  di¬ 
vision  was  seriously  attacked  in  its 
advance  by  a  very  superior  force 
well  formed,  which  it  drove  in, 
supported  by  general  Inglis’s  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  7th  division  command¬ 
ed  by  colonel  Grant  of  the  82d<,‘ 
These  officers  and  the  troops  under 
their  command  distinguished  them¬ 
selves.  Gen.  Vandeleur’s  brigade 
of  the  light  division  was,  during  the 
advance  upon  Vittoria,  detached  to 
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the  support  of  the  7th  division ;  and 
the  earl  of  Dalhousie  has  reported 
most  favourably  of  its  conduct.  Sir 
T.  Graham  particularly  reports  his 
sense  of  the  assistance  he  received 
from  col.  Delaney,  deputy-quarter- 
mast  er-general  ;  and  from  colonel 
Bouverie  of  the  adjutant-general’s 
department ;  and  from  the  officers 
of  his  personal  staff ;  and  from  col. 
Upton,  assistant  quaiter-master- 
general ;  and  major  Hope,  assistant- 
adjutant  with  the  1st  division ;  and 
general  Oswald  reports  the  same  of 
colonel  Berkeley  of  the  adjutant- 
general’s  department,  and  colonel 
Gomm,  of  the  quarter-master-ge¬ 
neral’s  department.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  indebted  to  sir  T.  Graham, 
and  sir  R.  Hill,  for  the  manner  in 
wrhich  they  have  conducted  the  ser¬ 
vice  intrusted  to  them  since  the 
commencement  of  the  operations, 
which  have  ended  in  the  battle  of 
the  21st,  and  for  their  conduct  in 
that  battle  ;  as  likewise  to  marshal 
Beresford  for  the  friendly  advice 
and  assistance  which  I  have  receiv¬ 
ed  from  him  upon  ail  occasions 
during  the  late  operations.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  likewise  the 
conduct  of  general  Giron,  who  com¬ 
mands  the  Gallician  army,  who 
made  a  forced  march  from  Or- 
duna,  and  was  on  the  ground  in 
readiness  to  support  sir  T.  Graham. 
I  have  frequently  been  indebted, 
and  have  had  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  lordship,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  quarter-master-gc- 
neral,  general  Murray,  who  in  the 
late  operations,  and  in  the  battle  of 
the  21st  inst.  has  again  given  me 
the  greatest  assistance.  I  am  like¬ 
wise  indebted  much  to  lord  Aylmer 
the  deputy-adjutant-general,  and  to 
the  officers  of  the  adjutant  and 
quarter  -  master  -  general’s  depart¬ 
ments  respectively ;  and  to  lord 
Fiuroy  Somerset,  colonel  Campbell, 


and  the  officers  of  my  personal 
staff,  and  to  sir  R.  Fletcher  and  the 
officers  of  the  engineers.  Colonel 
his  serene  highness  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Orange  was  in  the  held 
as  my  aid-de-camp,  and  conducted 
himself  with  his  usual  gallantry  and 
intelligence.  Mareschal  del  campo 
don  Luis  Wimpfen,  and  the  in¬ 
spector-general  don  T.  O’Donoju, 
and  the  officers  of  the  staff  of  the 
Spanish  army,  have  invariably  ren¬ 
dered  me  every  assistance  in  their 
power  in  the  course  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  cf  expressing  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  their  conduct,  as  likewise 
with  that  of  mareschal  del  campo 
don  M.  de  Adava,  and  of  brigadier- 
general  don  J.  O’Lawlor,  who  have 
been  so  long  and  so  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  with  me.  The  artillery  was 
most  judiciously  placed  by  lieut.- 
col.  Dickson,  and  was  well  served, 
and  the  army  is  particularly  in¬ 
debted  to  that  corps.  The  nature 
of  the  ground  did  not  allow  of  the 
cavalry  being  generally  engaged  ; 
but  the  general  officers  command¬ 
ing  the  several  brigades  kept  the 
troops  under  their  command  close 
to  the  infantry  to  support  them,  and 
they  were  most  active  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  after  they  had  been 
driven  through  Vittoria.  I  send  this 
dispatch  by  my  aid-de-camp  capt. 
Freemantle,whom  I  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
commend  to  your  lordship’s  protec¬ 
tion  :  he  will  have  the  honour  of  lay-, 
ing  at  the  feet  of  h  is  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  the  colours  of  the  4th 
battalion  of  the  100th  regiment, 
and  marshal  Jourdan’s  baton  of  a 
marshal  of  France,  taken  by  the 
8?th  regiment.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.  Wellington. 

[A  return  of  the  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  late  operations,  and  of  the 
ordnance  and  ammunition  cap¬ 
tured,  follows.] 

Irun- 
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Irunxun ,  JuneQk. 

My  lord,  the  departure  of  captain 
Freemantle  having  been  delayed  till 
this  day,  by  the  necessity  of  making 
up  the  returns,  I  have  to  report 
that  we  have  continued  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  whose  rear  reached 
Pampeluna  this  day.  We  have 
done  thenl  as  much  injury  as  has 
been  in  our  powder,  considering  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  of  the 
roads  ;  and  this  day  the  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  baron  V.  Al¬ 
len’s  brigade,  and  the  1st  and  3d 
battalions  of  the  95th  regiment,  and 
major  Ross’s  troop  of  horse  artil¬ 
lery,  took  from  them  the  remaining 
gun  they  had.  They  have  entered 
Pampeluna  therefore  with  one  how'- 
itzer  only.  General  Clausel,  who 
had  under,  his  command  that  part 
of  the  army  of  the  North,  and  one 
division  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
which  was  not  in  the  action  of  the 
21st,  approached  Vittoria  on  the 
22d,  when  he  heard  of  the  action  of 
the  preceding  day;  and  finding  there 
the  6th  division,  which  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  under  the  command  of  general 
E.  Pakenham,  he  retired  upon  la 
Guardia,  and  has  since  marched 
upon  Tudela  de  Ebro.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  enemy  will  continue 
their  retreat  into  France.  I  have 
detached  general  Giron  with  the 
Gallician  army  in  pursuit  of  the 
convoy  which  moved  from  Vittoria 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  which 
I  hope  he  will  overtake  before  it 
reaches  Bayonne.  . 

Wellington. 

[We  regret  that  our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  victories  obtained  by  lord 
Wellington.] 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Wellington,  dated  June 24. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  re¬ 
port,  which  I  have  received  from 
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gen.  Copons,  of  a  very  gallant  afFait 
in  Catalonia,  on  the  7th  of  May,  by 
a  brigade  of  Spanish  troops  under 
the  command  of  col.  Hander;  and 
I  have  received  q.  report  (not  offi¬ 
cial)  stating,  that  on  the  17th  of 
May  gen.  Copons  had  defeated  the 
enemy  in  the  position  of  Concal* 
near  El  Abisbal. 

(Translation.) 

Most  excellent  sir,  The  God  of 
armies  favours  the  operations  of  that 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  com¬ 
mand.  The  2d  brigade  of  the  2d 
division,  under  the  command  of 
col.  Llander,  has  completely  de¬ 
stroyed,  on  the  7th  inst.  a  column 
composed  of  1500  men,  commanded 
bv  the  marshal,  who  left  Puvcerda 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  col* 
Llander’s  flank,  while  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  blockade  of  Olot : 
four  officers  and 290  men  were  made 
prisoners,  12  caissons,  and  more  than 
500  muskets,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  enemy’s  number  to  some  300 
men,  are  the  result  of  this  fortunate 
affair,  Gen.  Mathieu,  with  a  corps 
of  6000  infantry,  300  cavalry,  and 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  under  generals 
Expert  and  Debans,  marched  to 
Tarragona,  for  the  purpose  of  pro-* 
tectiqg  a  convoy.  I  followed  with 
the  2d  brigade  of' the  1st  division, 
the  1st  of  the  2d,  the  battalion  of 
the  general,  and  30  cavalry,  making 
a  total  of  3200  men.  On  the  return 
of  gen.  Mathieu  from  Barcelona  I 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  position  which  I  occu¬ 
pied  at  the  village  of  Abisbal,  where 
I  offered  him  battle  on  the  17th. 
At  half- past  seven  in  the  morning 
the  fire  began,  and  soon  became  ge¬ 
neral  along  the  whole  line  ;  the  at¬ 
tack  and  movement  of  the  enemy 
to  turn  my  flank  were  unavailing. 
At  half-past  12  he  attacked  with  the 
greatest  spirit;  and  being  repulsed, 
and  >  igorously  pursued,  commenced 
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Ills  retreat  in  sinht  of  our  valiant 
soldiers.  The  field  remained  covered 
■With  bodies  and  arms.  The  enemy’s 
loss  exceeded  600  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  One  commanding 
and  five  inferior  officers  were  amon? 

_  '  O 

the  first,  and  seven  were  wounded. 
The  enemy  confessed  this  loss  in  the 
village,  in  which  he  left,  a  part  of 
his  wounded  under  the  charge  of  a 
French  surgeon.  My  less  is  not 
accurately  ascertained,  but  I  know 
that  it  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  When  the  different  re¬ 
ports  are  received,  I  shall  forward 
them  to  your  excellency  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  I  have  the  honour  to 
give  your  excellency  this  informa¬ 
tion.  God  preserve  your  excellency 
many  years, 

Francisco  de  Copons  Navia. 
Head-quarters  at  Villafranca,  May  1 8. 

8.  The  French  papers  contain  a 
decree  of  Bonaparte,  dated  from  the 
field  of  battle,  at  Wurt.  hen,  the" 
22d  of  Mav,  and  directing:  a  menu- 
ment  to  be  erected  upon  Mount 
Cenis.  On  the  front  of  /he  monu¬ 
ment,  looking  towards  Paris,  are  to 
be  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the 
cantons  of  departments  on  this  side 
the  Alps,  Upon  the  front,  looking 
towards  Milan,  to  he  engraved  the 
names  of  all  the  cantons  of  depart¬ 
ments  bevond  the  Ales,  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  monument 
the  following  inscription  is  to  be  en¬ 
graved  -u  The  emperor  Napoleon, 
upon  the  field  of  battle  of  Wurt- 
chen,  ordered  the  erection  of  this 
monument,  as  a  proof  of  -his  grati¬ 
tude  to  his  people  of  France  and 
Italy  ;  and  to  transmit  to  the  most 
distant  posterity  the  remembrance 
of  that  celebrated  epoch,  when,  in 
three  months,  1,200,000  men  ran  to 
arms,  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  and  of  its  allies.” — Another 
decree  orders  the  foregoing  monu¬ 


ment  to  be  erected  next  spring,  and 
appropriates  the  sum  of  25,000,000 
of  francs  for  that  purpose. 

M.  Gardonne,  mayor  of  the  com¬ 
mune  of  Cite,  in  France,  perished 
oil  the  24th  of  June  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  He  was  walking  with 

O  O 

some  friends  in  the  new  road  making 

O 

from  Lyons,  about  the  ‘hour  when 
the  workmen  usually  blast  the  rocks, 
which  have  been  previously  mined 
and  charged  :  the  signal  had  been 
given  for  all  persons  to  retire :  the 
workmen  then  lighted  the  matches* 
and  retired  to  some  caves  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger.  Two  of  the  mines 
exploded  with  a  loud  detonation ; 
that  of  the  third  was  expected  every 
instant,  when,  on  a  sudden,  M.  Gar- 
denne,  who  had  wandered  from  his 
friends,  appeared  alone  upon  the 
road,  directing  his  course  towards 
the  side  where  the  match  of  the 
mine  was  yet  burning.  The  work¬ 
men  uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  M.  Gar¬ 
donne  turned,  hesitated,  being  igno¬ 
rant  how  he  should  avoid  the  danger, 
in  an  instant  the  mine  exploded, 
and  he  disappeared  among  a  load  of 
rocks,  which  hurried  him  beneath 
their  massy  fragments. 

12.  The  Hamburgh  papers  ap¬ 
prise  us  of  another  infamous  exac¬ 
tion  made  by  marshal  Davoust  upon 
the  inhabitants,  and  of  a  most  'sin¬ 
gular  method  of  procuring  the  mo¬ 
ney.  The  demand  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  military  contribution  for 
three  months,  in  addition  to  the 
other  sums  which  had,  under  dif- 
■  ferent  pretences,  been  extorted  from 
the  inhabitants.  To  procure  the 
money,  the  French  authorities  had 
persuaded  the  directors  of  the  Ham¬ 
burgh  bank  to  advance  to  their  fel¬ 
low-  citizens  sums  not  smaller  than 
800  marks  banco,  on  the  security  of 
such  silver  articles  as  they  might 
possess,  and  which,  if  not  redeemed 
within  the  stipulated  time,  were  to 

be 
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be  forfeited.  With  this  money  they 
Were  to  pay  the  contribution  ;  and 
thus,  should  they  remain  in  their  na¬ 
tive  place,  they  have  no  other  pro¬ 
spect  than  that  of  being  ultimately 
reduced  to  beggary  by  their  tyrants. 

The  special  military  commission 
at  Osnabruck,  on  the  29th  ult.  con¬ 
demned  to  death  Carl  Kamps,  doctor 
of  laws,  residing  at  .Damme,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Ems,  for 
having  insulted  the  gendarmerie 
while  on  duty,  and  refused  to  obey 
the  orders  issued  to  him  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  gendarmerie.  The 
sentence  was  executed  within  24 
hours  after  it  was  passed. 

RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg,  Ju.t,e  12. 

Yesterday  the  body  of  prince  Iur 
tusoff  Smolensko  arrived  at  the  place 
appointed  by  his  imperial  majesty 
for  its  sepulchre,  in  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Casan.  The  procession 
left  the  convent  of  Su  Sergius  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  The 
burgher-corps  of  St.  Petersburg  ar¬ 
rived  at  three  o’clock,  at  the  limits 
of  the  city,  near  to  the  river  Tara- 
konowka,  to  receive  the  venerable 
remains,  of  which  the  capital  was 
to  be  the  depot.  The  nobles  and 
clergy,  accompanied  by  the  metro¬ 
politan,  and  the  great  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary  authorities,  followed  on  foot. 
The  people  drew  the  funeral- car  to 
the  church-door.  The  coffin  was 
placed  in  a  vault  under  the  dome. 
Jt  was  covered  by  the  trophies  of 
the  French  eagles  and  colours,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Turkish  trophies. 
A  genius,  with  a  laurel-crown  in  his 
hand,  hovered  in  the  air  over  the 
hero’s  corpse.  The  people  went 
there  to  render  their  last  homage  to 
the  man  of  their  affections.  The 
tomb  is/ prepared  under  the  picture 
which  represents  the  deliverance  of 
Moscow. 
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A  proclamation  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  dated  the  5th  ult,  states, 
that  a  suspension  of  hostilities  had 
been  solicited  by  the  enemy ;  and 
that  the  use  which  his  majesty  means 
to  make  of  it,  is  only  to  afford  time 
for  the  national  efforts  now  put  forth 
to  obtain  their  full  vigour,  in  order 
that  his  people  may  be  enabled 
“  to  conquer  their  independence.” 
We  find,  by  another  authentic  do¬ 
cument,  that  the  governor  of  the 
country  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Russian  frontier,  is  actually  obliged 
to  calm  the  public  indignation  on 
account  of  the  armistice,  by  an  as¬ 
surance,  that  it  “  will  not  lead  to  a 
peace,  but  to  the  renewal  of  a  more 
powerful  and  energetic  warfare.” 

The  Prussian  government  has  or¬ 
dered  a  return  to  be  made  of  all 
consecrated  gold  or  silver  vases  used 
in  the  churches  of  Berlin  ;  in  order, 
if  circumstances  should  render  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  appropriate  them  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
It  is  proposed,  if  these  vases  should 
be. taken  for  the  public  service,  to 
replace  them  with  Prussian  porce¬ 
lain,  the  manufacture  of  which  has 
been  ruined  by  the  introduction  of 
French  porcelain. 

1 3.  The  court  of  common  council 
having  voted  thanks  to  lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  bis  officers  and  army,  for  their 
skill  and  gallantry  atVittoria,  resolv¬ 
ed  that  the  bust  of  his  1  dship  be 
placed  in  the  council  chamber :  they 
also  voted  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
in  p*old  boxes  of  100  guineas  value, 
to  sir  T.  Graham  and  sir  R.  HiJh 
The  court  also  voted  the  freedom 
and  a  sword  to  capt.  Bioke  of  the 
Shannon,  with  thanks  to  his  officers 
and  crew. 

15.  Dispatches  have  been  received 
from  lord  Wellington,  dated  Zubi- 
eta,  10th  July. — Gen. Mina  reports  to 

his 
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his  lordship,  that  general  Clausel 
had  marched  from  Saragossa  to¬ 
wards  Jaca.  Though  the  enemy- 
had  withdrawn  the  whole  of  their 
right  and  left  wings  into  France, 
still  three  divisions  of  the  centre, 
under  general  Gazan,  remained  in 
the  valley  of  Bastan,  of  which  they 
seemed  determined  to  keep  posses¬ 
sion,  as  it  is  very  rich  and  full  of 
strong  positions.  Upon  the  4th, 
,5th,  and  7th  instant,  they  were  suc¬ 
cessively  dislodged  from  all  their 
posts  by  two  brigades  of  British 
and  two  of  Portuguese  infantry, 
under  sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat  into  France,  The 
less  of  the  allies  has  been  only  eight 
killed  and  119  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  is  lieutenant  Ball  of  the 
34th  regiment*, 

SIR  J.  MURRAY. 

The  following  particulars  have 
beens  tated  from  authority,  respect¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  affair  on  the  * 
coast  of  Catalonia. 

W ar  Department ,  July  13,  1813. 

By  letters  which  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  office,  it  is  known 
that  the  allied  troops  commanded 
by  sir  John  Murray,  which  had  em¬ 
barked  at  Alicant  in  the  last  days 
of  May,  were  landed  on  the  3d  of 
June  near  Salon,  and  immediately 
invested  Tarragona.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Prevost  had  heen  previously 
detached  with  the  2d  battalion  of 
the  67th,  and  a  part  of  Rollers  and 
of  Dillon’s  regiments,  to  attack  the 
fort  of  St.  Philip  upon  the  Coll  de 
Balaguer.  He  w7as  there  joined  by 
a  brigade  from  the  Catalan  army  ; 
captain  Adam  commanded  the 
squadron  sent  to  co-operate  with 
col,  Prevost ;  and  the  great  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  troops  and  seamen  em¬ 
ployed  upon  this  service  under  the 
direction  of  very  able  officers,  over- 
1813. 
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came  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  situation  of  the  fort,  and  oblig¬ 
ed  the  garrison  to  surrender  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th.  Lieut.  De- 
la  tre,  of  Dillon’s  regiment, and  one 
Spanish  officer,  were  killed,  as  were 
six  soldiers,  and  37  were  wounded. 
In  the  mean  time  sir  John  Murray 
had  commenced  the  siege  of  Tarra¬ 
gona  ;  but  having  intelligence  upon 
the  12th,  that  a  strong  body  of 
French  troops  had  advanced  from 
the  side  of  Barcelona  towards  Villa 
Franca  and  Vendrill,  and  likewise 
that  marshal  Suchet  was  upon  his 
march  from  Valencia,  sir  John 
Murray  resolved  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  the  troops  were  embarked  im¬ 
mediately  without  any  loss  of  them ; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  in 
the  adv  anced  batteries  some  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance,  of  which  the 
carriages  were  burnt. 

DENMARK. 

A  fire  broke  out  last  month  at 
Soroe,  in  the  Danish  territory, 
which  destroyed  the  building  in 
which  the  academy  assembled,  a 
library  consisting  of  12,000  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  all  the  mathematical 
and  astronomical  instruments,  be¬ 
sides  22  houses.  The  church,  was 
the  only  building  that  escaped. 

Norway  is  suffering  under  the 
ravages  of  famine.  Count  Knudt, 
the  governor  of  that  country,  is 
said  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  ex¬ 
istence  from  despondency,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  inability  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  the  people  whom 
lie  governed.  The  army  of  30,000 
men  have  likewise  been  reduced  to 
such  distress  by  the  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,  that  its  officers  made  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Swedish  commander. 
Von  Essen,  wffio  was  upon  the 
frontier  with  16,000  men,  for  re¬ 
lief  ;  which  was  refused. 
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TURKEY. 

Ismail  Bey,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Constantino¬ 
ple  on  the  2d  May,  to  present  the 
grand  seignor  with  the  keys  of  the 
city  of  Mecca,  and  of  the  holy 
temple  of  Kaaba.  The  sultan  re¬ 
ceived  him  surrounded  by  the  great 
officers  of  state  in  the  seraglio.  To 
celebrate  this  happy  event,  the  bat¬ 
teries  of  the  port  and  city  fired  three 
times  every  day  for  one  week. 

VICTORIES  in  CANADA. 

Dispatches  from  general  sir  G. 
Prevost,  governor  of  Canada,  have 
brought  the  details  of  two  victories 
obtained  by  our  arms  over  the 
Americans.  Both  these  victories 
were  obtained  by  forces  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  first  engagement  the  Americans 
were  the  assailants  :  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
of  May  upon  the  British  force  at 
the  Miamis,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Proctor,  by  a  superior  force 
of  the  enemy  ;  in  which  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  were  completely  defeated, 
with  a  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners 
computed  at  between  1,000  and 
1,200  men.  The  troops  under  col. 
Proctor  consisted  of  about  450  rank 
and  file,  regulars  of  the  41st  foot 
and  Newfoundland  regiment,  and 
about  400  militia.  The  loss  was 
13  rank  and  file  killed,  41  rank  and 
file  wounded,  and  37  rank  and  file 
prisoners.  Five  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken  from  the  Americans,  be¬ 
sides  those  in  the  possession  of  the 
Indians,  of  which  the  number  was 
not  ascertained  when  the  dispatches 
were  sent  away. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  colonel  Vin¬ 
cent,  commanding  a  division  at 
Burlington,  at  the  head  of  Lake 


Ontario,  received  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  had  advanced  with  a 
force  consisting  of  3,500  men,  nine 
field-pieces,  and  250  cavalry,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking 
his  position. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Harvey  hav¬ 
ing  been  sent  forward  with  the 
light  companies  of  the  king’s  and 
49th  regiments,  advanced  close  to, 
and  accurately  ascertained  the  ene¬ 
my’s  position,  and  proposed  to  col. 
Vincent  a  night  attack  on  his  camp. 
Col.  Vincent,  adopting  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  advanced  the  same  night  with 
a  detachment  of  the  8th  and  49th 
regiments,  amounting  to  704  fire¬ 
locks.  The  enemy  was  completely 
surprised  and  routed ;  and  hi* 
camp,  with  4  pieces  of  ordnance, 
brigadier-generals  Chandler  and 
Winser,  the  first  and  second  in  com- 
mand,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
British  was  19  killed,  113  wounded, 
and  52  missing. 

The  skill  and  gallantry  of  colo¬ 
nels  Proctor,  Vincent,  and  Harvey, 
merit  praise  and  reward.  The 
enemy  must,  from  the  result  of 
these  engagements,  perceive  the 
futility  of  his  attempts  to  dispossess 
Great  Britain  of  Canada.  It  is  said 
that  sir  James  Yeo,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  last  defeat,  sail¬ 
ed  from  York  Elarbour  with  the 
flotilla,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
boats  employed  on  the  expedition, 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

15.  On  Thursday  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  the  lord  Mayor,  the  aider- 
men,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and  city 
officers,  and  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London,  waited  upon 
the  prince  regent,  at  Carlton- 
house,  with  the  following  address, 
which  was  read  by  John  Silvester, 
esq.  the  recorder : 
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To  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  regent  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  dutiful  and  loyal  address  of 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons,  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  common  council  as¬ 
sembled  : 

May  it  please  your  royalhighness, 

We,  his  majesty’s  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons,  of  the  city 
of  London,  in  common  council  as¬ 
sembled,  deeply  interested  in  the 
late  glorious  success  which  has  at¬ 
tended  his  majesty’s  arms,  and 
warmly  participating  in  the  univer¬ 
sal  triumph  felt  and  expressed  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  beg  leave 
to  approach  your  royal  highness 
with  our  heartfelt  congratulations 
on  the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory 
obtained  by  field  marshal  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Wellington,  and  the  allied 
armies  under  his  command,  over 
the  French  forces,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Vittoria,  on  the  2 1st  of 
June  last.  Frequent  as  have  been 
the  occasions  on  which  it  has  been 
our  duty  and  delight  to  approach 
the  throne  with  our  congratulations 
on  the  achievements  of  the  British 
arms  under  many  illustrious  com¬ 
manders,  never  have  we  contem¬ 
plated  an  event  more  grand  and 
auspicious,  or  more  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  the  national 
glory,  and  to  exhibit  the  British 
name  and  valour  to  the  highest 
possible  advantage.  The  consum¬ 
mate  skill  and  prudence,  the  un¬ 
daunted  intrepidity  and  perseve-- 
ranee,  so  pre-eminently  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  field  marshal 
the  marquis  of  Wellington  and  his 
brave  army,  and  the  signal  success 
with  which  those  qualities  have 
been  crowned,  leave  us  only  those 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  admira¬ 


tion  which  whilst  we  powerfully 
feel  it  is  impossible  for  the  utmost 
command  of  language  adequately 
to  express.  A  victory  so  complete 
and  decisive  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  happiest  effects  on  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  Europe  ;  and 
whilst  it  disappoints  the  counsels, 
diminishes  the  resources,  and  weak¬ 
ens  the  energies  of  the  enemy,  will, 
we  trust,  more  than  ever  unite  the 
efforts,  animate  the  exertions,  and 
inspire  the  confidence  of  our  allies, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  cause 
in  which  we  and  they  are  engaged, 
and  be  die  means  of  producing  re¬ 
sults  still  more  glorious  and  im¬ 
portant.  We  cannot  conclude  with¬ 
out  expressing  our  ardent  hope, 
that  that  Providence  which  has 
watched  over  and  supported  the 
interests  of  Britain,  during  a  series 
of  unexampled  difficulties,  and 
which  has  favoured  her  so  highly 
in  the  late  conflict,  may  continue  to 
smile  upon  her  exertions,  and  pro¬ 
sper  the  counsels  of  your  royal  high¬ 
ness,  so  as  to  promote  and  finally 
secure  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  court, 

Henry  Woodthorpe. 

To  which  address  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  returned  the  following  answer : 

I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks 
for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address. 
The  victory  with  which  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  bless  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  allied  army  under  its 
illustrious  commander  held  marshal 
the  marquis  of  Wellington,  cannot 
fail  to  have  excited,  in  every  part 
of  the  united  kingdom,  the  strong¬ 
est  emotions  of  exultation  and  gra¬ 
titude;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  that  I  receive  such  a 
testimony  of  feelings  which  ani¬ 
mate  the  metropolis  of  the  empire 
on  this  most  interesting  and  im- 
(F  2)  portant 
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portant  occasion.  Success  so  splen¬ 
did  and  decisive,  so  glorious  in  all 
respects  to  the  arms  of  Iris  majesty 
and  of  his  allies,  is  calculated  to 
contribute  most  essentially  to  the 
establishment  of  the  independence 
oi  the  peninsula  on  a  firm  and  last¬ 
ing  foundation,  and  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  prospects  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

WESTMINSTER  ELECTION. 

— — -  Morns 3  esq .  v.  sir  F.  Burdett , 
hart . 

# 

This  was  an  action  by  which 

- Morris,  esq.  high  bailiff  of 

Westminster,  sought  to  recover 
from  sir  F„ Burdett,  bart.  the  sum 
of  2 251.  Being  the  moiety  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  in 
erecting  the  hustings,  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  poll  clerks,  poll  books,  &c.at 
the  last  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament  for  the  city  and  bo¬ 
rough  of  Westminster. 

After  much  argument  on  both 
sides,  Mr.  Brougham  contended 
that  there  was  not  an  atom  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  connect  the  Westminster 
election  committee  with  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

The  attorney-general  wished  the 
case  to  be  put  in  the  strongest  form 
in  which  it  could  he  placed  for  the 
defendant,  and  still  he  contended 
he  was  liable.  Admitting,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  he  had  not  asked  a 
single  vote,  admitting  even  that  he 
had  originally  been  reluctant  to  al¬ 
low  his  name  to  be  put  up  ;  still,  if 
he  accepted  of  the  honour  when  con¬ 
ferred,' that,  he  submitted,  was  an 
assent  sufficient  to  vest  him  with 
the  character  of  a  candidate  from 
the  beginning,  and  as  such  to  sub- 
jeer  Am  to  the  expenses  to  which 
candidates  were  legally  liable. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the  at¬ 
torney-general  should  have  this 
i:>onu.  o  y  Wvd  to  him,  whether  the 
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act  of  taking  the  oaths  and  his  seat, 
after  he  had  been  returned,  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  such  person  a 
candidate.  Such  act  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  com¬ 
pulsion  of  the  law,  but  could  not 
make  a  man  a  candidate  offering 
himself.  Here  the  defendant  at  the 
best  was  merely  passive,  and  was 
even  absent  during  the  election. 

The  attorney-general  thought 
there  was  an  instance  of  a  person 
who  had  never  taken  his  seat,  even 
after  his  election.  No  person  could 
be  compelled  to  take  his  seat. 

Lord  Ellenborough  presumed  a 
call  of  the  house  might  compel 
him. 

The  attorney-general  said,  the 
house  knew  nothing  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  till  he  had  taken  his  seat.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  defen¬ 
dant  had  ever  acceded  to  the  having 
been  a  candidate  ;  which  he  sub¬ 
mitted  he  had  done  by  taking  his 
seat.  After  referring  to  the  deci-' 
si  on  in  the  former  case  between  the 
same  parties,  he  contended  that  the 
act  cf  parliament  was  perfectly  re- 
concileable  to  his  present  argument, 
the  words  candidate  and  member  being 
convertible  terms. 

The  attorney-general  called  Mr. 
Tooke,  the  high  bailiff's  deputy,  to 
speak  to  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Brooks’s  son,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Westminster  committee, 
as  connecting  them  with  sir  F.  Bur¬ 
dett. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this, 
however,  as  not  being  evidence j  and 
his  objection  was  sustained. 

The  attorney-general  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  call  Mr.  Brooks  himself : 
but 

Mr,  Brougham  objected  to  this 
also,  as  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  had 
been  concluded. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  of  this 
opinion,  and 

The 
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The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  with 
liberty  however  to  have  the  non¬ 
suit  set  aside,  and  a  verdict  entered 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  sum,  if 
the  court,  on  motion  made  to  that 
effect,  should  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  mere  act  of  taking  his  seat  and' 
signing  the  test  roll  of  the  house  of 
commons  brought  the  defendant 
within  the  meaning  of  the  word 
candidate ,  as  used  in  the  act  in 
question. 

NEW  PRISON. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  opposite 
Cripplegate  church  of  the  new 
prison,  which  is  to  be  solely  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  imprisonment  of 
London  and  Middlesex  debtors,  in¬ 
stead  of  confining  those  unfortu¬ 
nate  persons  as  heretofore  in  the 
criminal  prisons  of  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  alderman  Wood,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  building,  laid  the 
stone,  attended  by  the  dukes  oF 
Kent  and  Sussex,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  many  other  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  besides  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators. 

GENERAL  ILLUMINATION. 

’5.  The  metropolis  was  generally 
illuminated  this  night  and  the  two 
following  in  honour  of  the  late  vic¬ 
tory.  The  front  of  Carlton-house, 
and  that  of  Somerset-house,  exhi¬ 
bited  one  blaze  of  light,  with. the 
name  of  Wellington  in  the  centre, 
formed  with  lamps,  and  allusions  to 
the  hero’s  exploits.  The  India- 
house,  the  Mansion-house,  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  Apsley -house  (the  resi¬ 
dence  of  marquis  Wellesley),  with 
the  houses  of  the  Spanish  ambassa¬ 
dor  and  of  the  Spanish  consul,  were 
illuminated  with  much  taste  and 
elegance ;  and  many  individuals 
made  displays  honourable  to  their 
patriotism,  and  evincing  taste  and 
feelimr. 


FETE  IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OF  VITTORI A. 

20.  A  grand  festival  in  honour 
of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Vauxhall.  Soon  after 
five  nearly  1,200  people  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  gardens.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  in  the  range  of  covered 
buildings,  with  the  addition  of  a  ‘ 
temporary  saloon.  The  rotunda 
was  filled  by  a  raised  semicircular 
table,  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  royal  family,  the  foreign  am¬ 
bassadors,  the  ministers,  &c.  At 
the  head  was  placed  a  seat  for  the 
duke  of  York  as  chairman  ;  and  be¬ 
hind  was  ranged  on  raised  shelves, 
covered  with  crimson  cloth,  a  vast 
quantity  of  massive  gold  and  silver 
plate  (belonging  to  the  regent)  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  bust  of  the  marquis 
of  Wellington.  At  the  back  of  the 
duke’s  chair,  and  a  little  before  the 
plate,  were  stationed  two  trumpet¬ 
ers  and  a  grenadier  holding  the 
standard  of  the  lOOdth  regiment  of 
French  horse,  taken  at  Vittoria  : 
the  baton  of  marshal  Jourdan  was 
disposed  among  the  plate,  and  be¬ 
neath  lord  Wellington’s  bust.  Be¬ 
sides  this  semicircular  table,  on  the 
platform  was  a  smaller  square  table, 
appropriated  to  the  lord  mayor,  al¬ 
dermen  of  the  city,  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  friends.  In  the  saloon  were 
three  long  tables  ;  beyond  that,  in 
a  temporary  building  erected  a- 
morig  the  trees,  the  trunks  of  which 
served  to  support  the  roof,  appro¬ 
priately  composed  of  the  ensigns  of 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
were  accommodations  for  nearly 
900  persons.  The  dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  Kent,  Sussex,  Cambridge, 
and  Gloucester,  took  their  seats,  at 
the  table  about  a  quarter  past  five. 
The  dinner  was  plain  and  cold,  ex¬ 
cepting  turtle-soup.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  was  announced  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  Non  Nobis,  Domine. 
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21.  By  the  Giornale  di  Malta, 
of  the  16th  June,  it  appears  that 
the  progress  of  the  pestilential  dis¬ 
order  prevailing  there  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


On  the  9th  June  died  24  persons, 
and  26  were  taken  ill  with  suspi¬ 
cious  symptoms.  On  the  10th,  82 
persons  died,  and  23  were  taken  ill. 
On  rhe  11th,  27  died,  and  40  were 
taken  ill.  On  rhe  loth,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  died  was  the  same, 
but  fortunately  only  14  were  taken 
ill.  On  the  1 4-th,  36  died,  and  3  7 
were  taken  ill.  Yesterday,  the  15th, 
19  died,  and  15  were  taken  ill. 

A  subsequent  journal  of  the  19th 
reckons  518  to  have  died  from  the 
18th  April  up  to  that  day,  but 
thinks  upon  the  whole,  that  consi¬ 
dering  the  disproportionate  size  of 
the  place  to  its  population,  together 
with  its  extensive  commerce,  the 
narrowness  of  some  of  the  sireets, 
and  also  the  closeness  of  the  houses 
in  which  the  inhabitants  are  almost 
heaped  upon  one  another,  the  pro¬ 
gress  may  be  considered  as  slow  and 
of  littie  consequence.  By  other 
accounts,  the  greatest  precautions 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  the  infection  ; 
and  an  expectation  was  entertained, 
that  as  the  heat  of  summer  became 
more  intense,  the  disease  would  he 
gradually  extinguished.  8uch  at 
least  is  the  usual  effect  of  the  ardent 
summer  heats  at  Alexandria  and 
other  Diaces  of  the  Levant,  where 
the  plague  is  an  annual  visitant. 


MARGATE. 

25.  Yesterdaya  dreadful  thunder 
storm  was  experienced  here  ;  and 
although  it  passed  over  the  town 
without  injury,  it  was  productive  of 
fatal  effects  in  our  immediate  vici¬ 
nity.  A  donkey  party,  common  at 


watering  places,  consisting  of-  a 
gentleman,  two  young  ladies,  and 
two  little  boys,  bad  gone  in  the 
evening  to  Ramsgate;  on  their  re¬ 
turn  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
thunder  storm.  They  immediately 
sought  for  shelter  under  the  porch 
cf  a  house  on  Chapel-hil!?  and  the 
two  boys  who  drove  the  donkeys 
along  with  them,  leaving  the  don¬ 
keys  on  the  road.  The  storm  still 
continuing,  the  donkey  drivers  fear¬ 
ful  les  the  poor  animals,  frighten* 
ed  by  the  storm,  might  run  home, 
went  out  to  see  if  they  were  still 
there.  They  had  scarcely  reached 
the  spot,  when  a  tremendous  flash 
of  lightning  struck  one  of  them 
dead, threw  the  other  to  the  ground, 
scorching  his  eyes  and  arms,  and 
killed  three  oi  the  donkeys.  The 
boy,  who  is  alive, was  carried  home, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  he 
is  now  in  a  convalescent  statel 
There  is  a  large  hole  in  the  left 
arm  of  his  jacket  where  the  fluid 
appears  to  have  entered  ;  and  his 
shirt  is  scorched  almost  to' tinder. 

>  <  1  i  ’«  *  .  { 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

25.  An  Extraordinary  Gazette 
was  published  on  Sunday  last,  giv* 
ing  a  detail  of  the  actions  in  Ame¬ 
rica  of  the  5th  May  and  5th  June, 
It  also  contained  an  account  from 
colonel  Baynes  of  a  spirited  attack 
on  Sackett’s  Harbour,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

“  The  gun-boats  which  had  co¬ 
vered  our  landing  afforded  material 
aid  by  firing  into  the  woods ;  but 
the  American  soldier,  secure  behind 
a  tree,  was  only  to  be  dislodged  by 
the  bayonet.  The  spirited  advance 
of  a  section  produced  the  flight  of 
hundreds  :  from  this  observation, 
all  firing  was  directed  to  cease,  and 
the  detachment  being  formed  in  as 
regular  order  as  the  nature  of  the 

ground 
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ground  would  admit,  pushed  for¬ 
ward  through  the  wood  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  although  greatly  su¬ 
perior  in  numbers,  and  supported 
by  field-pieces,  and  a  heavy  fire 
from  their  fort,  fled  with  precipita¬ 
tion  to  their  block-house  and  fort, 
abandoning  one  of  their  guns.  The 
division  under  colonel  Young  was 
joined  in  the  charge  by  that  under 
major  Drummond,  which  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  such  spirit  and  prompt¬ 
ness,  that  many  of  the  enemy  fell 
in  their  enclosed  barracks,  which 
were  set  on  fire  by  our  troops  :  at 
this  point  the  further  energies  of 
the  troops  became  unavailing. 
Their  block-house  and  stockaded 
battery  could  not  be  carried  by  as¬ 
sault,  nor  reduced  by  field-pieces, 
had  we  been  provided  with  them  : 
the  fire  of  the  gun-boats  proved  in¬ 
efficient  to  attain  that  end :  light 
and  adverse  winds  continued,  and 
our  larger  vessels  were  still  far  off. 
The  enemy  turned  the  heavy  ord¬ 
nance  of  the  battery  to  the  interior 
defence  of  his  post.  He  had  set 
fire  to  the  store-houses  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  fort.  Seeing  no  object 
within  our  reach  to  attain  that  could 
compensate  for  the  loss  we  were 
momentarily  sustaining  from  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  enemy’s  cannon, 
I  directed  the  troops  to  take  up  the 
position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  we 
had  charged  from.  From  this  po¬ 
sition  we  were  ordered  to  re- em¬ 
bark,  which  was  performed  at  our 
leisure,  and  in  perfect  order,  the 
enemy  not  presuming  to  show  a 
single  soldier  without  the  limits  of 
his  fortress.  Your  excellency  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  witness  of  the  zeal  and 
ardent  courage  of  every  soldier  in 
the  field,  it  is  unnecessary  in  me  to 
assure  your  excellency  that  but  one 
sentiment  animated  every  breast, 
that  of  discharging  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  their  duty  to  their 
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king  and  country :  but  one  senti¬ 
ment  of  regret  and  mortification 
prevailed,  on  being  obliged  to  quit 
a  beaten  enemy,  whom  a  small  band 
of  British  soldiers  had  driven  before 
them  for  three  hours,  through  a 
country  abounding  in  strong  posi¬ 
tions  of  defence,  but  not  offering  a 
spot  of  cleared  ground  favourable  for 
the  operations  of  disciplined  troops, 
without  having  fully  accomplished 
the  duty  we  were  ordered  to  per¬ 
form.” 

27.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Leary, 
his  wife,  and  another  man,  were 
brought  up,  and  underwent  exa¬ 
mination,  charged  on  suspicion  of 
having  murdered  the  man  that  was 
discovered  in  a  pond  near  Welling- 
ton-square, Gray’s  -inn-lane, on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  last.  It  appeared  in 
evidence  that  the  deceased  had 
lately  come  from  Ireland,  and  in 
company  with  his  wife  went  to 
Leary’s  lodgings,  where  after  hav¬ 
ing  drunk  freely,  the  prisoner,  the 
deceased,  and  his  wife,  went  out 
together.  They  called  at  a  public 
house  in  Field-lane,  where  they  had 
more  to  drink,  and  then  proceeded 
up  Holborn-hill,  desiring  the  wife 
to  go  home,  and  that  they  would 
be  there  immediately.  The  de¬ 
ceased  not  returning  home  the 
whole  night,  his  wife,  on  Monday 
morning,  went  to  the  prisoner 
Leary’s  lodgings  to  inquire  after 
her  husband,  when  Leary’s  wife 
would  give  no  information.  The 
prisoners  were  committed  for  re¬ 
examination. 

Thursday  morning  James  I.,eary 
was  again  put  to  the  bar,  and  the 
further  investigation  of  the  murder 
of  Edward  Clifford  took  place. — 
Mary  Clifford,  wife  to  the  deceased, 
was  brought  forward,  and  being  in 
a  very  weak  state,  the  magistrates 
ordered  her  a  chair.  Her  evidence 
on  a  former  day  was  read  over, 
(F  4)  and 
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and  was  in  substance  the  same  as 
she  gave  before  the  coroner's  jury. 
In  addition  she  stated,  that  to  the 
best  of  her  knowledge,  her  husband 
bad,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
rnui  der,  one  51-  note,  seven  1/.  notes, 
two  guineas  in  gold,  and  16*.  in 
silver.  Leary, the  prisoner,  she  said, 
knew  of  her  husband’s  having  this 
money  ;  and  she  accounted  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  following  way  : — 
“  Leary  asked  me  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  in  the  presence  of  my 
husband,  whether  he  or  I  had  the 
money  in  keeping  ;  and  I  told  him 
what  there  was  of  it,  it  was  with 
my  husband  ;  my  husband  was  an¬ 
gry  at  my  telling  he  had  money 
about  him,  and  said,  D>.d  T  want 
to  get  him  murdered  ?  Leary  told 
me  on  Sunday  night,  that  my  hus¬ 
band  intended  to  leave  London  the 
next  morning  at  two  o’clock,  which 
made  me  watch  him  very  close  all 
day.  When  I  parted  with  my  hus¬ 
band  for  the  last  time,  Leary  was 
with  him ;  my  husband  was  very 
drunk, but  Leary  was  sober.’5  Mrs. 
Clifford  was  repeatedly  asked  by 
the  magistrates  if  she  had  any  thing 
else  to  say,  or  if  she  could  recollect 
any  thing  else  that  had  passed  ? 
when  she  answered  as  often  in  the 
negative;  but  just  as  the  magis¬ 
trates  were  about  to  dispense  with 
her  further  attendance,  she  related 
the  following  story  :  “  This  morn¬ 
ing,  before  I  came  here,  a  young 
woman,  who  was  from  Ireland, 
came  to  my  room  ;  she  had  on  a 
round  hat,  and  I  think  I  should 
know  her  again  if  was  to  see  her  ; 
1  think  she  said  she  did  something 
about  Fleet-market ;  but  ray  hus¬ 
band’s  corpse  was  brought  home, 
and  I  was  much  distressed,  and  I 
hardly  know  what  she  said  ;  but  I 
do  remember  so  much  which  relates 
to  my  late  husband.  The  young 
woman  told  me,  that  Leary  and  my 
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husband  were  together  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  at  a  public-house 
near  to  where  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted  ;  that  they  called  for  half  a 
gallon  of  beer,  and  that  my  hu  - 
band  paid  for  it ;  in  doing  which 
he  pulled  out  all  his  money,  the 
notes  and  the  two  guineas,  on  which 
the  landlord  asked  Leary  if  he 
knew  who  my  husband  was,  and 
that  Leary  answered,  4  Oh  !  he  is 
my  brother,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
him.’  The  landlord  soon  alter  turn¬ 
ed  them  both  out.  The  young  wo¬ 
man  further  told  me,  that  Leary 
was  met  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  by  a  butcher  belonging  to 
Fleet-market,  who  had  said  that 
Leary  was  in  a  state  of  great  per¬ 
spiration,  and  was  wiping  his  fore¬ 
head  with  the  neck-handkerchief  my 
husband  wore  the  night  before  the 
murder,5 5  Mrs.  Clifford  could  not 
tell  who  this  young  woman  was, 
or  what  brought  her  to  her  room. 
There  was  no  person  in  the  room 
but  herself  when  the  young  woman 
related  this  story.  The  magistrates, 
in  consequence  of  this  statement, 
immediately  dispatched  officers  in 
search  of  the  public-house  ;  also 
other  officers  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  of  all  the  butchers  in 
Fleet-market,  to  know  if  any  of 
them  or  their  servants  had  seen  the 
prisoner  at  the  hour  stated.  The 
deceased’s  hat  and  the  shoemaker’s 
hammer  were  then  produced.  The 
hat  was  sworn  to  by  Mrs.  Clifford, 
also  by  the  person  of  whom  it  was 
purchased.  Two  of  the  police  of¬ 
ficers  of  Hattcn-garden  swore,  that 
they  found  the  hammer  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  prisoner’s  room  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  coals.  The  hammer, 
of  which  one  end  is  round  and  the 
other  flat,  and  about  two  inches 
wide,  was  compared  with  the  cut 
in  the  hat,  and  the  flat  end  exactly 
corresponded. 
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[Leary  was  afterward  brought  to 
trial,  convicted,  and  executed.] 

29.  George  Wood  ward,  a  clergy*, 
man,  who  was  apprehended  at 
VauxhalLgardens  on  the  night  of 
the  grand  fete,  for  picking  the 
pocket  of  Mr.  Charles  Deare,  of 
Harcourt  buildings,  Inner  Temple, 
was  again  brought  up  for  re-exa¬ 
mination.  Mr.  Ives,  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  in  Horsemonger-lane,  in 
whose  custody  Mr.  Woodward  has 
been,  stated  to  the  magistrate  his 
opinion,  that  the  prisoner  was  la¬ 
bouring  under  mental  derange¬ 
ment.  This  opinion  was  founded 
on  his  flighty  and  irregular  con¬ 
duct  whilst  in  confinement.  Mr. 
Ives’s  suspicions  having  been  ex¬ 
cited  soon  after  Mr.  Woodward  en¬ 
tered  the  prison,  he  had  him  re¬ 
moved  to  his  own  apartments  where 
he  could  observe  him  more  closely. 
The  result  of  this  observation  was  a 
conviction  that  his  suspicion  re-, 
specting  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner 
was  well  founded,  and  he  sent  for 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  medical  gentleman 
who  attends  the  prison.  Mr.  Dixon 
agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Ives, 
and  by  his  advice  Mr.  Ives  placed 
a  man  with  the  prisoner  continually, 
lest  he  should  attempt  to  do  him¬ 
self  any  personal  injury.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  prisoner  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  large  quantities 
of  opium.  No  one  appearing  to 
prosecute,  the  magistrate  discharg¬ 
ed  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  deliver¬ 
ed  over  to  his  friends. 

EXECUTION. 

29.  This  morning  William  Bad- 
cock,  Peter  Patrick  Ennis,  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Birkett,  for  forgery,  and 
William  Smith,  for  taking  money 
out  of  a  letter,  were  executed  before 
the  debtors’  door,  Newgate,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  great  concourse  of  specta¬ 
tors.  These  unhappy  men  were 
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brought  upon  the  scaffold  a  few 
minutes  before  eight  o’clock  ;  and 
after  Ennis  had  remained  in  prayer 
for  some  time  with  a  catholic  cler¬ 
gyman,  and  the  other  three  with 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  they  met 
their  fate  with  becoming  fortitude. 
Smith  and  Ennis  evinced  great  pe¬ 
nitence.  Birkett  had  contrived  to 
secrete  a  pistol  with  so  much  ad¬ 
dress  as  to  evade  detection  on  the 
search  which  took  place  upon  the 
night  before  the  execution ;  and 
about  eleven  o’clock,  although  a 
fellow  prisoner  and  one  of  the  turn¬ 
keys  were  in  the  cell  with  him,  he 
discharged  a  ball  into  his  left  side. 
He  failed  however  in  his  object  of 
destroying  himself,  and  only  in¬ 
flicted  a  wound  which  occasioned 
him  some  pain.  He  was  enabled 
to  ascend  the  scaffold  without  as¬ 
sistance,  and  submitted  to  his  fate 
with  the  others. 

AUGUST. 

1 .  The  following  form  of  prayer 
and  thanskgiving  for  the  repeated 
successes  obtained  over  the  French 
army  in  Spain  by  the  allied  forces, 
and  especially  for  the  signal  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  21st  of  June,  was  read 
in  all  churches  and  chapels — 

“  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who 
chiefly  declarest  thy  almighty 
power  by  protecting  the  oppressed, 
and  smiting  to  the  ground  the 
proud  oppressor,  and  who,  in  the 
defence  of  injured  nations,  teachest 
thy  servants  to  war,  and  girdest 
them  with  strength  for  battle,  we 
yield  Thee  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  continued  successes  in  Spain, 
with  which  Thou  hast  been  pleased 
to  crown  the  conduct  of  our  gene¬ 
ral,  and  the  valour  of  our  soldiers; 
but  more  especially  for  the  signal 
and  decisive  victory  which,  under 
the  same  commander,  Thou  hast 

recently 
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recently  vouchsafed  to  the  allied  ar¬ 
mies  in  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  Con¬ 
tinue,  we  pray  Thee,  thy  blessing 
upon  the  counsels  of  our  general ; 
maintain  and  support  the  courage 
and  strength  of  the  allied  armies  ; 
sanctify  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
united ;  and  as  it  hath  pleased 
Thee  to  put  back  with  confusion  of 
face  the  proud  invader  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  let  the  allied  armies 
and  allied  kingdoms  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  with  one  consent  before  Thee, 
and  acknowledge  with  humility  of 
heart  the  victory  to  be  thine. 
These  prayers  and  [thanksgivings 
we  humbly  offer  to  thy  Divine  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  the  name  and  through  the 
mediation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.” 

EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  ORDER  OF 
THE  GARTER. 

The  following  are  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  prepared  for  his  imperial 
majesty’s  investment.  They  have 
been  made  with  all  possible  mag¬ 
nificence,  but  with  strict  adherence 
to  the  pattern  of  the  general  ha¬ 
biliments.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  mantle  is  as  long  as  the 
king’s. 

The  shoes  of  white  kid,  orna¬ 
mented  with  silver  lace  and  roses. 

The  stockings  and  pantaloons  of 
white  silk,  manufactured  for  the 
purpose  in  one. 

The  jacket  or  doublet,  and  trunk, 
of  rich  white  silver  tissue,  orna¬ 
mented  with  silver  lace,  in  imitation 
of  point  lace.  ( 

The  sword  has  a  gold  hilt ;  the 
belt  and  scabbard  are  covered  with 
rich  crimson  velvet. 

The  surcoat  of  rich  crimson 
velvet. 

A  large  silver  lace  rosette  for  the 
right  knee.  The  installation  gar¬ 
ter,  richly  embroidered,  for  the 
left  knee. 


The  superb  mantle  of  garter1 
blue  velvet,  lined  with  white  lus¬ 
tring.  The  badge  of  the  order 
richly  embroidered.  The  mantle 
is  fastened  on  the  neck  with  blue 
and  gold  rope,  with  two  long  rich 
tassels.  The  hood  of  crimson  vel¬ 
vet,  which  is  worn  on  the  right 
shoulder. 

The  gloves  white  kid,  trimmed 
with  silver  lace. 

The  Spanish  hat  of  black  velvet, 
with  a  large  plume  of  ostrich  and 
heron  feathers. 

Flowing  ringlets  of  hair,  with 
a  bunch  of  white  ribbons  to  tie 
them. 

The  splendid  gold  collar  of  the 
order,  with  the  medal  of  St.George, 
to  hang  on  the  breast,  and  large 
bunches  of  broad  white  ribbons  and 
rosettes. 

The  emperor  Alexander  is  the 
first  Russian  monarch  that  has 
been  admitted  into  the  order  of  the 
garter. 

CHELMSFORD. 

6.  This  day  came  on  the  trial  of 
William  Cornwell,  on  suspicion  of 
being  the  murderer  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Stephens,  of  Woodford  ;  when,  at- 
er  a  laborious  and  patient  inves¬ 
tigation,  which  occupied  the  court 
nearly  six  hours,  he  was  found 
Guilty.  The  evidence,  although 
merely  circumstantial,  was  never¬ 
theless  so  conclusive,  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  various  corroborative  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  detailed  at  length 
by  eighteen  witnesses  for  the  pro¬ 
secution,  that  the  jury  returned 
their  verdict  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation.'  The  learned  judge 
( Ellenborough )  in  a  most  impres¬ 
sive  manner  immediately  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner, 
and  ordered  him  ior  execution  on 
Monday  next. 

Under  the  very  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances 
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stances  of  the  case,  the  magistrates 
.of  Woodford  made  application  to 
the  judge  to  order  the  prisoner  for 
execution  at  Woodford;  which  his 
lordship  promised  to  take  mto  con¬ 
sideration.  [This  request  was  com¬ 
plied  with.] 

The  prisoner  exhibited  the  same 
unbecoming  levity  and  hardihood 
during  the  progress  of  his  trial, 
which  he  had  shown  during  his 
previous  examinations,  and  since  he 
lias  been  in  custody ;  always  per¬ 
sisting  in  his  innocence  :  and  upon 
the  judge  pronouncing  the  awful 
sentence  of  the  law,,  the  prisoner, 
with  a  convulsive  grin,  said, — 
“  Thank  you,  my  lord,  and  gentle¬ 
men  upon  which  he  was  removed 
from  the  bar. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  ALL. 

The  following  resolutions  were, 
passed  at  a  meeting  at  which  sir 
James  Mackintosh  presided. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  London 
Lancasterian  Association,  held 
the  2d  of  August,  1813; — sir 
James  Mackintosh,  M.P.  in  the 
chair ; 

It  was  resolved,  1st.  That  this 
association  intends  providing  in¬ 
struction  in  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  good  morals,  for  the 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
religious  denomination,  in  a  district 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  new 
road  from  Paddington  to  Battle- 
bridge  ;  on  the  east  by  Gray’s-inn- 
lane  and  the  city  of  London  to  the 
Thames ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
Thames  from  the  city  of  London 
to  the  intended  bridge  toVauxhall; 
and  on  the  west,  from  Mil  bank, 
through  Grosvenor-place,  Park- 
lane,  and  the  Edgeware-road  to  the 
Now-road. 

2d.  That  by  the  last  returns  to 
parliament,  this  district  appears  tQ 


contain  38,560  houses,  84,529  fa¬ 
milies,  and  356,550  inhabitants.  . 

3d.  That  every  annual  subscriber 
of  the  amount  of  5s.  and  upwards 
be  a  member  of  this  association  j 
every  subscriber  of  five  guineas,  in 
one  sum,  a  life  member  ;  and  every 
subscriber  of  thirty  guineas  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  comm  ttee. 

4th.  That  the  address  of  this 
association  be  printed,  and  deli¬ 
vered  to  every  family  within  the 
district. 

5th.  That  the  wretched  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
crime,  the  records  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  the  letter  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Ford, 
ordinary  of  Newgate,  to  Basil  Mon¬ 
tagu,  esq.  afford  melancholy  proofs. 

6th.  That  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  mortil  training  are  such, 
that  of  the  many  thousands  of 
children  educated  at  the  Royal  Lan¬ 
casterian  Institution,  none  has  been 
known  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offence. 

7th.  That  to  take  the  children 
from  the  streets,  and  to  train  them 
up  in  goodness,  is  the  object  of  this 
association. 

8th.  That  to  effect  this  object, 
inquiries  will  be  made  from  house 
to  house  by  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  both  to  ascertain  the  num¬ 
ber  of  uneducated  children,  and  to 
receive  subscriptions ;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  and  respectfully  requested, 
that  the  applications  be  received 
with  civility,  the  inquiries  cheer¬ 
fully  answered,  and  such  contribu¬ 
tions  as  may  be  convenient  will  be 
made.  In  this  inquiry  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  ac¬ 
tively  exerting  themselves  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  great  object  of  this  as¬ 
sociation,  is  anxiously  entreated,  and 
they  are  requested,  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  send  their  names  to  the 
secretary. 


9th. 
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9th *  That  the  liberal  and  even 
noble  donations  of  the  affluent,  and 
the  smallest  contributions  of  the- 
benevolent,  the.  frugal,  and  the  la¬ 
borious,  are  earnestly  solicited,  and 
will  be  equally  esteemed. 

James  Mackintosh. 

The  chairman  having  left  the 
chair,  and  Edward  Wakefield,  esq. 
having  taken  the  same, 

It  was  resolved  unanimously, — 
That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  sir  James  Mackintosh,  for 
the  obliging  manner  in  which  he 
accepted  the  office  of  chairman, 
and  for  the  very  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  manner  in  which  he  has 
supported  the  objects  and  conduct¬ 
ed  the  business  of  this  meeting. 

Edward  Wakefield. 

SPAIN. 

Dispatches  from  field-marshal 
the  marquis  of  Wellington,  dated 
Eezaca,  Aug.  4,  brought  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  series  of  actions  in  the 
Pyrennees  with  the  French  army 
under  the  command  of  marshal 
Soult,  from  the  25th  tilt,  to  the  2d 
inst.  inclusive  ;  the  result  of  which 
has  been  the  defeat  and  retreat  of 
the  enemy  from  the  Spanish  fron¬ 
tiers  into  France,  with  a  loss  of  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  men,  including  about 
four  thousand  prisoners.  The  loss 
of  the  allied  army  is  about  six  thou¬ 
sand. 

The  following  letters  from  the 
army  contain  some  additional  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  : — 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  the 
3d  of  August :  “  We  never  yet  saw 
such  desperate  fighting,  or  experi¬ 
enced  resistance  so  obstinate  as  on 
these  days  (the  28th  and  30th). 
The  manoeuvres  of  die  enemy  were 
admirable,  and  all  his  positions 
chosen  with  infinite  skill,  either  for 
attack  or  defence,  victory  or  defeat. 
He  could  assail  us  from  most  of  his 
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crowned  points  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  ;  or  he  could  reinforce  and 
protect  his  troops  on  these  stations 
with  celerity  and  effect.  If  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  were  well  calculated 
to  ensure  the  fruits  of  victor v  : 

j  ' 

and,  if  beaten,  to  save  him  from 
the  disasters  of  retreat.  Yet  from 
all  these  positions  he  was  com- 
pletely  forced,  and  dreadfully  cut 
up  in  his  retreat,  which  it  required 
all  his  efforts  to  cover,  in  any  way, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  converted 
into  a  disorderly  flight,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  in  many  places 
defied  combined  and  extensive 
movements.  Lord  Wellington  was 
struck  by  a  spent  musquet  bullet, 
which  lodged  in  his  sash,  but,  thank 
heaven,  did  no  harm  to  our  beloved 
commander.  His  lordship  says  he 
never  met  with  so  daring  and 
powerful  an  enemy;  but  it  seemed 
only  to  rouse  the  British  lions  more 
to  vanquish  him.  Indeed  nothing 
can  describe  die  devotedness  and 
ardour  of  our  forces.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  acted  nobly.  The  marquis 
of  Worcester  was  struck  bva  ball, 
and  fell  from  his  horse ;  but  this 
brave  young  nobleman  was  only 
stunned,  and  was  soon  ready  again 
to  partake  in  the  glory  of  his  com¬ 
rades. — The  defiles  and  passes 
which  abound  in  this  district  af¬ 
forded  much  facility  and  security 
to  the  foe.  We  have  nevertheless 
taken  great  abundance  of  stores, 
baggage,  &c.  Numerous  prisoners 
are  hourly  bringing  in,  and  I  do 
not  think  their  total  loss  can  be  less 
than  twenty  thousand  men.” 

Extract  of  another  letter,  dated 
Aug.  4.  <f  On  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  we  came  up  at  Eiezando 
with  general  Gautier,,  and  1,500 
men,  escorting  the  convoy  of  pro*, 
visions  (100  cars  and  250  laden 
mules,)  intended  for  Pamplona. 

We 
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We  had  only  400  men  of  general  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  congress, 
Byng’s  brigade.  The  enemy  was,  which  ordered  a  grant  ot  land  to  b© 
however,  attacked  without  hesita-  conferred  on  the  marquis  of  Wei- 


lion,  and  fed  precipitately,  leaving 
all  the  convoy  and  500  prisoners 
in  our  hands  :  in  fact,  the  spirit  of 
the  French  army  is  broken,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  presence  of 
Bonaparte  himself  would  re-orga¬ 
nise  it.  I  consider  this  victory  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  Vittoria,  and 
indeed  the  greatest  ever  gained  by 
lord  Wellington.  Souk  had  seven 
divisions  of  infantry,  3,000  cavalry, 
and  40  pieces  of  artillery  ;  in  all 
45,000  men.” 

Souk,  before  he  entered  Spain, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  army, 
in  which  he  says — That  he  has 
been  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the 
command  of  his  armies  of  Spain ; 
and  that  his  imperial  majesty’s,  in¬ 
structions  and  his  own  intentions 
were  to  drive  the  British  across  the 
Ebro,  and  celebrate  the  emperor’s 
birth- day  in  the  town  of  Vittoria.” 

A  letter  from  an  officer  attached  to 
the  army  besieging  Sebastian,  gives 
the  following  shocking  particulars 
of  the  storming  of  that  place:  “As 
fast  as^our  men  came  up,  they  were 
knocked  down  by  the  dreadful  fire 
from  the  defences  which  bore  upon 
the  breaches ;  and  when  a  few  got 
into  them,  they  were  unable  to  effect 
any  thing  from  their  weakness.  In 
short,  the  carnage  was  so  great, 
that  the  French  themselves  called 
out  to  our  officers  to  draw  the  men 
off,  and  actually  ceased  firing  upon 
them.  Never  was  witnessed  such 
heroism  as  on  the  part  of  our  sol¬ 
diery  on  this  occasion  ;  particularly 
the  Scots  royals,  who,  though  al¬ 
most  cut  to  pieces,  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  retire  till  the  third  or 
fourth  command  was  issued  for 
them  to  do.  so.” 

The  regency  of  Spain,  it  is  said, 
Kaye  lately  carried  into  execution 


lington,  as  a  solid  and  enduring 
monument  of  the  gratitude  of  their 
nation.  Three  royal  estates  have 
accordingly  been  submitted  to  the 
British  field-marshal  for  his  choice  ; 
and  with  that,  disinterestedness  and 
taste  which  are  known  to  temper 
the  splendour  of  his  military  fame, 
he  gave  the  preference  to  that  which 
was  lowest  in  actual  value,  but 
which  came  recommended  to  his 
fancy  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
and  the  amenities  of  its  scenery. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Xenil, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
its  annual  produce  is  estimated  at 
30,000  dollars. 

Some  late  Cadiz  papers  contain- 
ed  an  order,  addressed  by  marquis 
Wellington  to  his  army,  prescribing 
the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  the 
troops  in  the  French  villages  on  the 
frontier.  He  justly  deprecates  the 
idea  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
people  of  France  for  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  troops  of  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Spain  ;  and  orders  receipts 
to  be  given  as  usual  for  the  supplies 
required  of  the  French  inhabitants, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  paid  for 
by  the  commissaries. 

The  Pope’s  nuncio  has  been  sent 
out  of  Spain,  and  his  temporalities 
have  been  seized,  for  continuing  to 
intrigue  against  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  on  account  of  the  decree  for 
abolishing  the  Inquisition. 

GERMANY. 

A  most  sanguinary  decree  was 
issued  at  Hamburgh  on  the  24th 
ult.  by  marshal  Davoust,  under  the 
title  of  an  amnesty  for  the  acts  of 
rebellion,  insurrection,  and  deser¬ 
tion,  committed  up  to  that  date  in 
the  thirty-second  military  division. 
From  this  arc  excepted  certain  per¬ 
sons 
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sons  by  name,  of  whom  the  act  con¬ 
tains  a  list ;  also  all  persons  guilty 
of  acts  of  violence,  attacks,  and  in¬ 
dividual  murders,  plunders,  thefts, 
and  other  excesses,  even  although 
originating  in  the  insurrection,  and 
all  those  who  have  absented  them¬ 
selves,  and  shall  not  return  before 
the  5th  of  August — all  which  per¬ 
sons,  thus  excepted,  are  declared 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  banished 
for  ever,  and  their  property  is  con¬ 
fiscated. — Now,  the  second  class  of 
offences,  though  it  affects  to  relate 
to  private  crimes,  is  so  vaguely 
described,  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
act  of  violence  or  insurrection  which 
may  not  be  brought  within  it;  and 
as  for  the  third,  the  time  allowed 
for  return  is  so  short,  that  the  par¬ 
ties,  if  at  any  considerable  distance, 
could  not  avail  themselves  of 
it.  For  instance,  those  Ham- 
burghers  who  may  have  sought 
refuge  in  England  could  not  by  pos¬ 
sibility  take  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
for  it  was  not  known  there  until  two 
days  after  its  expiration.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  insult  to  common 
sense,  and  a  mockery  of  mercy, 
to  call  this  an  act  of  amnesty.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  cruel  measure  of  pro¬ 
scription — an  outlawry  against  all 
the  loyal  and  patriotic  people  of 
Hamburgh,  and  an  expedient  to 
raise  money  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.  The  most  com¬ 
pulsory  means  have  been  resorted 
to  for  extending  and  strengthening 
the  fortifications  ;  neither  age  nor 
sex  is  spared  ;  neither  rank  nor 
character  is  respected  ;  nor  is  it 
permitted  to  the  weak  and  feeble 
to  avail  themselves  of  wealth  to 
procure  a  substitute. — In  this  cruel 
and  oppressive  decree,  fathers,  mo¬ 
thers,  and  guardians,  are  rendered 
responsible  in  penalties,-  for  the  acts 
of  their  children  and  wards,  though 
wholly  out  of  their  power;— for  the 
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want  of  males,  women  are  dragged 
to  work  at  the  fortifications,  at  the 
ra‘e  of  thiee  women  for  two  men, 
and  twenty  boys  are  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  ten  men. 

The  deputies  who  had  been  sent 
to  intercede  with  Bonaparte,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  demand  made  for  military 
purposes  on  this  oppressed  city, 
were  wholly  unsuccessful.  They 
were  told  by  Napoleon,  that  their 
disloyalty  during  the  absence  of  the 
French  troops  entitled  them  neither 
to  favour  nor  compassion. 

The  long-intended  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the 
kingof  Prussia, and  the  crown  prince 
of  Sweden,  took  place  on  the  10th 
ult.  at  Trachenberg,  and  their  con¬ 
ferences  were  continued  on  the  1 1th 
and  12th.  Lord  Cathcart  and  Mr. 
Thornton  assisted  on  the  occasion. 

A  late  letter  from  Stralsund  con¬ 
tains  the  following  passage 
<£  The  emperor  Alexander,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  the  crown  prince, 
in  conjunction  with  count  Stadioa 
the  Austrian  minister,  and  lord 
Cathcart,  have  drawn  up  an  ulti¬ 
matum,  v/hich  has  been  sent  to  Na¬ 
poleon.  It  will  decide  the  question 
of  peace  or  war.  Every  one  is 
prepared  for  the  latter  alternative. 
War  frightens  no  one  now  ;  but  it 
is  rather  wished  for  than  a  middling 
peace.” 

Letters  have  arrived  from  Gotten- 
burgh  to  the  23d  inst.,  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance,  as  they  announce  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Austria  to  the  allied  cause. 
This  most  desirable  event,  we  under¬ 
stand,  took  place  on  the  10th  inst. 
On  the  13th  the  head-quarters  of 

the  Austrian  army  were  removed 
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to  Prague ;  to  which  capital  the 
emperor  Alexander,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  lord  Cathcart,  had  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  whole  forces  of  Au¬ 
stria  were  in  motion. — General 

More  am 
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Moreau  sailed  from  Ystadt  on  the 
4th  for  Stralsund,  where  the  crown 
prince  was  expected  from  Berlin  to 
meet  him.  From  a  bulletin  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of  the 
crown  prince,  issued  at  Oranien- 
burgh  on  the  13th,  it  appears  that 
his  royal  highness  has  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  command  a  force  of  80,000 
men,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  day 
and  a  half,  can  be  concentrated  for 
any  operation  ;  independent  of 
powerful  detached  corps  acting 
under  his  orders. 

Private  letters  from  Gottenburgh 
contain  the  following  estimate  of 
the  force  of  the  allies  : 

Austrian  army  in  Bohemia  150,000 
Russian  and  Prussian  army 

in  Silesia  -  -  200,000 

Army  of  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Swedes  and  Prussians  127,000 


477,000 

This,  however,  is  probably  an 
exaggerated  statement. 

RUSSIA. 

The  merchants  of  St.  Petersburg 
have  presented  count  Wittgenstein 
with  the  sum  of  150,000  rubles,  for 
his  meritorious  conduct  during  the 
late  invasion.  The  count  has  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  laying  out 
this  sum  in  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  in  the  government  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  to  be  entailed  upon  his 
posterity,  without  liberty  to  alienate 
or  mortgage. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies,  the  general  of  infantry, 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  has  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  the  -  interior  a 
letter,  dated  Reichonbach,  June  20, 
in  which,  among  others,  we  remark 
the  following  passage  : — “  I  do  not 
consider  it  superfluous  to  inform 
your  excellency,  that  our  armies, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  ally,  the 


king  of  Prussia,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  and  painful  movements 
and  operations  which  they  have  had 
to  follow,  are  in  the  best  possible 
state,  and  quite  ready  to  re-appear 
upon  the  field  of  honour.  If  the 
armistice  does  not  bring  about  a 
solid  peace,  we  hope,  with  God’s 
assistance,  to  put  an  end,  by  the 
force  of  our  arms,  to  the  war,  and 
by  that  to  the  calamities  which  over¬ 
whelm  the  universe.” 

INQUISITION. 

A  letter  from  India  mentions 
that  the  Inquisition  at  Goa  was  abo¬ 
lished  in  October  last,  and  all  its 
cells,  secret  chambers,  &c.  thrown 
open  to  public  inspection. 

AFRICA. 

Mr.  A‘Court,  the  British  envoy 
at  Algiers,  has  succeeded  in  nego¬ 
tiating  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity, 

.  on  the  most  satisfactory  terms,  be¬ 
tween  the  prince  regent  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  the  dey  of  Algiers.  This 
treaty  was  signed  at  Algiers  on  the 
9th  June. 

If  the  Americans  are  as  great 
readers  of  books  as  they  are  of 
newspapers,  a  taste  for  literature 
must  be  gaining  ground  rapidly  in 
the  United  States.  Four  years  ago, 
according  to  Thomas’s  History  of 
Printing,  there  were  not  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  republic. 
Of  these,  12  were  printed  in  New 
Hampshire  ;  32  in  Massachusetts  ; 
7  in  Rhode  Island  ;  1 1  in  Connecti¬ 
cut ;  10  in  Vermont;  66  in  New 
York;  8  in  New  Jersey;  71  in 
Pennsylvania  ;  2  in  Delaware  ;  21 
in  Maryland  ;  4  in  Columbia  ;  23 
in  Virginia  ;  1 0  in  North  Carolina  ; 
10  in  South  Carolina  ;  17  in  Geor¬ 
gia  ;  16  in  Kentucky ;  6  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  j  14  in  Ohio  ;  I  in  Inginia  ; 
4  in  Mississippi ;  10  in  Orleans ; 

and 
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An d  1  in  Louisiana.  Before  the 
revolution,  only  nine  papers  were 
published  ;  so  that  312  have  since 
been  added.  Of  these,  25  are  issued 
daily  ;  16  thrice  a-week  ;  33  twice 
a  week  ;  278  weekly.  Eight  of 
them  are  in  the  German  language, 
5  in  the  French,  and  2  in  the  Spa¬ 
nish.  In  1810,  157  were  called 
Federal,  158  Democratic,  and  the 
rest  Neuter. 

At  the  Hampshire  assizes,  En¬ 
signs  M‘Guire  and  Gilchrist,  lieuts. 
Dillon  and  O’Brien,  principals  and 
accessaries  in  a  duel  at  Newport 
between  M‘Guire  and  Blundell  of 
the  lOOdth  regiment,  were  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Blundell  (lieut. 
Hemmings,  who  acted  as  second  to 
Blundell,  did  not  surrender  himself). 
The  variance  originated  in  M‘Guire 
supposing  that  Blundell  had  report¬ 
ed  that  he  had  supplied  M'Guire 
with  clothes.  The  deceased,  it 
appeared,  would  not  have  fought, 
had  he  not  been  influenced  by  the 
sentiments  of  his  brother  officers. 
[T  hey  were  all  sentenced  to  suffer 
death,  but  reprieved  till  the  21st 
instant ;  and  have  been  since  par¬ 
doned.] 

SOMERSET  ASSIZES. 

25.  On  the  civil  side  was  tried 
an  action,  in  which  the  widow  of 
the  rev.  W.  Ireland  was  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.Champneys  defendant.  This 
cause  originated  in  some  disputes 
which  long  prevailed  in  the  parish 
cfFrome,  about  the  right  of  elect¬ 
ing  a  sexton.  A  poem  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  (entitled  Hieromanta )  appeared 
about  four  or  five  years  ago,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  rector 
was  treated  with  much  ridicule 
and  severity.  The  printer  of  the 
poem  was  prosecuted,  convicted, 
and  imprisoned.  At  the  Somerset 
Lent  assizes,  Mr.  Champneys, 
having,  as  the  author  and  publish¬ 


er,  suffered  judgement  to  go  by  de¬ 
fault,  -was  convicted,  and  1500/. 
damages  were  awarded  against 
him,  in  favour  of  the  rev.  plaintiff ; 
but  chat  clergyman  dying  before 
the  judgement  could  be  duly  en¬ 
tered,  the  verdict  of  course  fell  to 
the  ground. — As  some  passages  of 
the  poem  were  supposed  to  allude 
to  Mrs.  Ireland,  and  conceived 'to 
be  of  a  base  and  libellous  tendency, 
she  brought  this  action  against  Mn 
Champneys,  and  laid  her  damages 
at  5000/.  On  the  part  of  the  cle-* 
fendant,  it  was  contended,  that 
however  atrocious  the  publication 
might  be  deemed  against  the 
former  plaintiff,  the  passages  now 
produced  in  evidence,  affecting  the 
widow,  were  too  trivial  to  demand 
more  than  nominal  damages.  The 
jury,  having  been  inclosed  between 
eight  and  nine  hours,  brought  in  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
with  4*00/.  damages. 

MARY  DOLAND  V.  T.  DEASY,  ESQ„ 

Bristol. 

This  was  a  most  curious  case. — - 
It  was  an  action  brought  by  Mary 
Doland,  to  recover  from  the  defen-* 
dant  certain  instalments,  due  upon 
an  annuity  bond  given  by  him  to 
plaintiff,  by  which  he  stipulated  to 
allow  her  50/.  per  annum,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  she  gave  up  her  child 
to  him  for  ever. —  It  appeared  that 
the  father  of  Mr.  T.  Deasy  had  left 
him  an  estate  of  2  or  30001.  value, 
which  was  to  go  to  his  brother  irt 
default  of  male  issue.  Mr.  Deasy 
had  been  married  19  years,  without 
having  any  child,  when  a  quarrel 
took  place  between  him  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Richard  Deasy,  and 
shortly  after  an  announcement  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Star  newspaper,  that 
the  lady  of  Timothy  Deasy,  esq* 
had  been  delivered  of  a  son. — This, 
with  other  circumstances,  excited 

the 
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the  suspicion  of  his  brother,  who 
had  a  family  of  seven  children. 
He  accordingly  set  to  work,  and 
calling  upon  a  medical  gentleman 
of  Bristol,  (Mr.  D.  or  Pai  k-street), 
who  attended  the  elder  Deasy’s  fa¬ 
mily,  that  gentleman  peremptorily 
refused  to  give  him  any  answer, 
rind  seemed  extremely  anxious  that 
he  should  leave  the  house.  This 
of  course  added  to  his  suspicions  ;  - 
and -on  further  inquiry,  it  turned 
out  that,  Mary  U eland  having  be- 
come  pregnant  by  a  fellow  servant, 
she  had  been  delivered  of  a  son  in 
Lower  Berkley- place.  There  she 
was  waited  on  by  the?  above  medi¬ 
cal  gentleman,  by  whom  she  was 
introduced  to  Mrs.  D'easy,  and  the 
bargain  made,  though  with  reluct- 
mice  on  the  part  t>f  the  mother. — 
The  child  was  taken  away  with 
due  caution  and  secrecy,  and  on  the 
28th  of  September  1809,  was 
christened  by  a  Bristol  minister  of 
the  catholic  church,  in  the  name  of 
Edward  Garrett  Deasy.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  mother  did 
not  know  where  the  child  had  been 
’secreted,  as  the  nurses  had  been 
often  changed  ;  but  site  at  length 
found  out.  and  was  permitted  to 
remain  with  it  for  about  two 
months.  The  defendant  and  his 
wife  then  left  Bristol  with  the  in¬ 
fant,  and  travelled  about  the  Coun¬ 
try  to  avoid  detection.— Mary  Do- 

j  * 

land,  it  appeared,  had  executed  an 
agreement  never  to  divulge  or 
make  known  any  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  respecting  her  said  child, 
nor  to  approach  near  the  residence  of 
the  defendant  or  his  family  ;  upon 
an  alleged  violation  of  which 
agreement  the  defendant  rested  his 
opposition  to  the  obligations  of  the 
bond. — Mr.  sergeant  Pell  having 

o  o 

made  a  most  eloquent  exposition  of 
the  circumstances  thus  briefly  de¬ 
tailed,  and  proof  of  the  bond  being 
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admitted,  defendant’s  counsel,  Mr, 
sergeant  Lens,  proceeded  to  call 
several  witnesses-  in  support  of  the 
defence^  whose  evidence  went  to 
prove  that  the  plaintiff  had  often 
visited  the  residence  of  the  defend¬ 
ant— at  times  imperatively  demand¬ 
ing  a  sight  of  her  child — at  other 
times  these  visits  were  presumed 
to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  his  wife,  as  she  brought 
clothing  and  caps'  for  the  child's 
use, — After  a  reply  from  serjeant 
Pell,  the  learned  baron  summed  up 
the  evidence  ;  when  the  jury,  with¬ 
out  leaving  their  box,  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of  the 
amount  sued  for,  with  all  arrears 
to  the  present  time. 

NORTHAMPTON  ASSIZES, 

The  trial  of  Hufl'ey  White, 
Richard  Kendall,  and  Mary  Howes; 
alias  Taylor,  for  the  robbery  of 
the  Leeds  mail,  occupied  the  court 
upwards  of  fourteen  hours  and  a 
half,  nearly  forty  witnesses  being 
examined,  whose  connected  chain 
of  evidence  afforded  the  most  in¬ 
disputable  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
two  men.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  at  Kettering,  on 
Monday  the  26th  of  October  last, 
at  the  usual  hour,  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  bags  all  safe,  which  were  for¬ 
warded  from  thence  with  the  Ket¬ 
tering  and  other  by  bags,  Was 
satisfactorily  proved  ;  as  likewise 
the  whole  being  safe  at  Burton- 
Lgttimer,  three  miles  from  Ket¬ 
tering,  when  the  guard,  after  tra¬ 
velling  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Burton,  quitted  his  seat,, 
and  went  over  the  roof  of  the  coach 
and  rode  on  the  box  with  the 
coachman  till  they  approached 
near  to  H’igham  Ferrers,  when  he' 
resumed  his  seat  behind  the  coach. 
Having  arrived  at  High  am,  the 
guard,  on  going  to  unlock  the  mail 
(G)  box, 
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box,  discovered  that  the  lock  had 
been  broken  off,  and  on  opening  the 
lid,  that  the  bags  had  been  taken 
away.  At  the  different  post-towns 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  London,  the 
the  guard  gave  information  of  the 
robbery  ;  and  on  his  making  the 
circumstance  known  at  the  general 
post-office,  the  postmasters- general 
immediately  dispatched  several 
Bow- street  officers  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  how  and  by  whom  the 
robbery  had  been  committed.  On 
Lavender’s  arrival  in  the  country, 
he  learned  that  Kendall,  a  known 
suspicious  character,  lived  at  Wel- 
lincrborourrh,  in  quest  of  whom  he 
immediately  went,  and  caused  him 
to  be  apprehended,  when  on  in¬ 
quiry,  it  appeared  that  Kendall, 
with  another  man,  had  travelled  in 
a  chaise-cart  from  Keyston  toll- 
gate,  Hants,  through  Thrapston  to 
Wellingborough  '  in  the  afternoon 
previously  fo  the  robbery,  and  that 
they  would  arrive  at  the  point 
where  the  road  from  Thrapston  to 
Wellingborough  crosses  the  Lon¬ 
don  road,  near  the  obelisk,  in  the 
parish  of  Finedon,  before  the  mail 
coach  would  pass,  and  near  to 
which  place  it  was  supposed  the 
robbery  was  committed,  from  the 
circumstance  of  four  small  by-bags 
being  found  on  the  road  unopened. 
On  further  investigation  respecting 
Kendall’s  companion,  there  appear¬ 
ed  very  strong  reasons  to.  suspect 
that  White  was  the  party,  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  had  occa¬ 
sionally  been  residing  at  Keyston- 
gate,  but  was  knov/.n  by  the  name 
of  Wallis.  In  consequence  of  these 
circumstances,  rewards  were  imme¬ 
diately  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
which  was  at  length  effected. 
From  the  evidence  adduced  it  was 
clearly  proved,  that  White  was  the 
companion  of  Kendall,  and  that 
they  had  been  seen  together^several 
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times  ;  notwithstanding  Kendah,  in 
his  examination  before  the  magis¬ 
trates,  denied  having  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  person  who  rode  with 
him  in  his  chaise  cart  on  the  day  of 
the  robberv,  and  stated  it  was  a 
person  he  accidentally  met  with  and 
took  up  on  the  road.  It  further 
appeared  in  evidence,  that  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  mail  passed 
the  obelisk  at  Finedon,  two  men 
were  observed  in  a  cart  or  gig 
travelling  towards  W ellingborough, 
and  \  that  one  of  them  said  to  the 
other,  “  It’s  a  complete  job,  d — n 
you,  drive  on  and  that  shortly 
afterwards  one  man  in  a  cart  or  gig 
went  through  the  turnpike  gate 
between  Finedon  and  Welling¬ 
borough,  who  before  he  arrived  at 
the  gate  was  heard  speaking  to 
another  person,  who  passed  the  gate 
-on  foot.  The  turnpike-gate-keeper 
stated  that  no  other  cart  or  gig  had 
gone  through  the  gate  chat  night.  It 
was  then  proved  that  White  and  Ken¬ 
dall  were  seen  togetheratWellingbo- 
rough  the  next  morning  (Tuesday 
the  27th),  from  whence  the  former- 
took  post-chaise  at  Rythorne,  which 
is  near  Keyston-gate,  then  kept  by 
Mary  Howes,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Taylor  ;  but  at  a  short  di¬ 
stance  before  he  arrived  there,  he 
ordered  the  post-boy  to  set  him 
down  in  the  road,  and  he  walked 
towards  the  gate.  It  appeared 
that  after  his  arrival  at  the  toll- 
gate,  Mary  Howes  requested  a 
person  who  was  going  through  the 
gate  to  order  a  chaise  and  pair 
from  the  George  inn  at  Thrap¬ 
ston,  to  be  sent  to  the  gate  to  go 
to  Huntingdon.  The  chaise  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  short  time,  and  in  which 
White  and  Howes  immediately  set 
off  for  Huntingdon,  which  they 
reached  about  eight  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  evening,  and  then  walked 
together  to  Godmanchester.  There 
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they  endeavoured  to  hire  a  horse 
and  gig  to  convey  them  to  Kisby’s 
hut,  a  public-house  about  three 
miles  and  a  quarter  fiom  Caxton, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Not  being  able 
to  procure  a  gig,  they  went  on  the 
outside  of  the  Edinburgh  mail  to. 
the  hut,  wherethey  stopped  a  short-, 
time,  and  were  conveyed  frofn 
thence  to  Caxton  by  the  landlord, 
in  his  taxed  cart.  From  Caxton 
they  travelled  the  direct  road  to 
London  in  post-chaises  ;  arriving 
in  Bread-street,  Cheapside,  about 
eight  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  wTere  set  down  in  the  street. 
It  appeared,  that  in  a  short  time 
after,  White^  accompanied  by  a 
woman,  went  to  the  Bull’s  head 
tavern  in  Bread-street,  where  the 
latter  stopped  till  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  former  till  the  Saturday 
following.  During  White’s  stay 
at  the  tavern,  and  previously  to  the 
woman’s  departure,  one  Samuel 
Richardson,  a  noted  character,  and 
who  has  been  connected  with  the 
desperate  gang  of  public  depreda¬ 
tors  lately  apprehended,  swore 
that  White  had  shown  to  him  a 
considerable  number  of  notes  and 
bills,  which  he  told  him  had  been 
taken  from  the  Leeds  majl,  and 
particularly  a  bill  of  exchange  for 
200 /.  which  became  due  on  the 
following  day,  (Friday,  the  9tb,) 
and  offered  to  sell  them  to  Richard¬ 
son  ;  but  the  purchase  of  which  he 
declined,  saying  that  they  would 
not  suit  him.  The  above  200/. 
bill  was  identified  as  having  been 
stolen  from  the  mail  the  night  it 
was  robbed  -  After  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  other  testimony,  all 
agreeing  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  to  substantiate  the  guilt  of 
White  and  Kendall,  the  jury,*  on 
receiving  from  the  learned  judge 
(M.  baron  Thompson)  a  charge 
distinguished  for  its  impartiality, 
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perspicuity,  and  humanity,  found 
the  prisoners  White  and  Kendall 
guilty,  and  acquitted  Howes,  under 
direction  of  the  judge,  upon  a  point 
of  law-  Immediately  after,  the 
judge  passed  the  awful  sentence  of 
jjleath  upon  the  two  culprits,  who 
'were  left  for  execution. 

9 

TRIAL  OF  NICHOLSON. 

Maidstone ,  Aug.  20. 

The  doors  of  the  court-house 
were  opened  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  it  was  crowded. 
Exactly  at  eight  o’clock  Mr.  jus¬ 
tice  Heath  was  on  the  bench,  and 
Nicholson  was  brought  to  the  bar. 
His  appearance  was  composed.  He 
pleaded  “  Not  guilty,”  in  conse¬ 
quence,  he  said,  of  the  persuasions 
of  several  persons. 

Mr.  sergeant  Shepherd.--54  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  an  in¬ 
dictment  for  petty  treason  commit¬ 
ted  by  a  servant -in  the  murder  of 
his  master,  in  whose  service,  he  was 
at  the  time  of  his  perpetration  of 
the  atrocious  act.  What  in  or¬ 
dinary  cases  is  called  simply  mur¬ 
der,  this,  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  the  wisdom  of  the  law  has 
denominated  treason,  ranking  it 
next  to  offences  against  the  state : 
and  this  is  ordained  for  the  comfort 
and  security  of  life  in  its  domestic 
relations.  Against  external  vio¬ 
lence  there  may  be  some  guard  ; 
against  domestic  treachery  there 
can  be  no  protection,  unless  the 
law  the-  stepped  in,  and  interposed 
more  awful  sanctions  to  make  ex¬ 
istence  valuable. — The  case  would 
be  proved  so  fully  by  the  different 
witnesses,  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  confession,  that 
the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  had  ' 
committed  the  dreadful  crime  im¬ 
puted  to  him.  On  the  31st  of  last 
May  he  was  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
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Bonar,  in  which  he  h?/I  lived  for 
about  three  weeks  ;  he  was  the  on¬ 
ly  man  servant  who  slept  in  the 
house,  the  rest  sleeping  in  outer 
apartments  over  the  stables  :  he 
lay  in  a  room  called  the  servants’- 
hall :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar  slept,  in 
a  room  at  some  distance,  to  which 
there  was  an  anti-room.  At  twelve 
o’clock  Nicholson  retired  to  bed  : 
Mrs.  Bonar  was  not  in  bed  till  two 
o’clock.  The  next  morning  the 
maid  servant  went  up  stairs,  and 
found  the  door  of  the  anti-room 
locked  on  the 'outside,  which  unu¬ 
sual  circumstance  showed  that 
somebody  had  been  to  the  room  : 
she  was  also  alarmed  by  a  strange 
smell,  and, by  discovering  that  the 
rush-light,  which  was  commonly 
left  in  the  fire-place,  had  been  car¬ 
ried  away.  She  went  to  the  lady’s 
maid,  and  told  her  what  she  had 
observed ;  and  mentioned  that 
there  were  marks  of  footsteps  com¬ 
ing  from  the  bed-room  of  Mr. 
Bonar,  though  she  had  not  then  as¬ 
certained  whether  they  were  dirty 
or  bloody.  The  other,  hearing 
these  extraordinary  circumstances, 
was  instantly  struck  with  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  that  event  which  had  real¬ 
ly  taken  place,  and  exclaimed  <£  My 
master  and  mistress  are  murdered!” 
Some  time  afterwards  Nicholson 
was  observed  in  the  hall,  staring 
round  him,  with  evident  signs  of 
perturbation  and  horror  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  servants  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  bed-room,  where  the 
body  of  Mr,  Bonar  was  seen  lying 
dead  upon  the  floor,  with  several 
wounds  in  his  head,  his  appearance 
altogether  denoting  a  violent  strug¬ 
gle  with  his  murderer.  Close  to  him 
was  a  poker,  which  was  obviously 
the  instrument  of  his  destruction. 
It  was  not  the  regular  poker  of  the 
servants’-hall,  but  one  which  wras 
frequently  used  there,  as  being 
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lighter  and  more  portable  than  the 
other — there  wras  also  a  broken 
candlestick  which  belonged  to  the 
servants’-hall.  The  prisoner  after¬ 
wards  went  up  with  the  servants 
into  the  bed-room,  and  took  away 
two  sheers  with  blood  upon  them  : 
he  carried  them  down  stairs,  and 
tied  them  up  in  a  sheet  taken  from 
his  own  bed  ;  one  of  the  sheets  so 
brought  down  and  tied  up  was 
evidently  a  sheet  belonging  to  Ni¬ 
cholson’s  bed  ;  and  in  it  he  had  no 
doubt  clothed  himself  when  he 
went  to  perpetrate  his  horrible  crime. 
A  groom  was  sent  to  Bromley  for 
a  surgeon  :  the  prisoner  meantime 
evinced  great  anxiety  to  go  for  Mr. 
Astley  Cooper,  and  went  to  saddle 
a  horse  for  that  purpose,  but  was 
so  agitated  that  he  could  not  do  it, 
and  the  coachman  was  forced  to  do 
it  for  him.  He  mentioned  this,  to 
show  that  his  perturbation  was 
greater  than  the  ordinary  and  na¬ 
tural  emotion  on  such  a  melancholy 
occasion,  and  plainly  arose  from 
conscious  guilt.  There  were  seve- 
ral  other  important  circumstances  ; 
the  windows  of  the  servants’-hall, 
which  were  shut  in  the  evening* 
were  seen  open  at  four  o’clock  on 
Monday  morning  by  a  washer¬ 
woman  who  went  to  the  house;  from 
which  uncommon  appearance,  it 
was  obvious  that  some  person  had 
opened  them  between  twelve  and 
four  o’clock,  and  that  person  must 
have  been  inside  ;  and  as  there  was 
no  outward  breaking  of  the  house, 
it  was  clear  that  Nicholson  must 
have  been  the  only  person  in  the 
house.  Other  circumstances  in¬ 
duced  suspicion,  and  he  was  taken 
up.  While  he  was  in  custody,  and 
the  coroner’s  inquest  was  sitting, 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  -  attempt 
on  his  life  :  the  wound  was  sewed 
up  by  a  surgeon  on  the  spot,  and 
there  was  a  probability  of  his  re¬ 
covery. 
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covery.  After  a  few  days  the  wound 
broke  out  afresh  ;  and  then  being 
tinder  an  apprehension  of  death,  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Bonar,  and  freely  and 
voluntarily  made  a  confession  in 
the  presence  of  several  pei  sons  :  it 
was  afterwards  signed  by  a  magis¬ 
trate  (Mr.  Wells),  who  was  sent  for 
to  render  it  perfectly  regular.  It 
was  made,  no  doubt,  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  death,  and  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  way  of  reparation  for  his  dread¬ 
ful  offence.  It  was  credible,  -for  it 
gave  a  clear  detail  (corroborated 
by  circumstances),  of  the  whole  of 
this  horrible  transaction.  All  these 
facts,  together,  induced  a  certainty 
as  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 

Susannah  Curnick  examined.— r- 
She  was  a  servant  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bonar  :  the  prisoner  had  been  there 
a  month  or  five  weeks ;  he  was 
footman,  and  wore  his  master’s 
livery  ;  saw  her  master  and  mistress 
at  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  night ; 
prisoner  slept  in  servants’-hall ;  no 
other  male  servant  slept  there :  at 
half-past  six  on  Monday  morning 
went  to  the  anti-room  of  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  chamber,  found  the  door  of  the 
anti-room  locked  on  the  outside  ; 
never  saw  it  locked  before  :  went 
into  the  breakfast-room  adjoining, 
saw  foot-marks  leading  from  her 
master’s  bed-room  ;  and  the  rush- 
light,  which  usually  was  burning  in 
the  anti-room,  was  gone ;  then  went 
down  stairs ;  saw  the  prisoner  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  passage  near 
housekeeper’s-room  ;  he  was  dress¬ 
ed  all  but  his  coat ;  he  was  clean, 
and  looked  round  at  her  ;  nothing 
particular  in  his  manner  :  at  hair- 
past  seven  called  up  Mrs.  Clark  ; 
they  went  together  to  the  anti-room; 
knelt  down  and  saw  the  footsteps 
were  bloody  ;  went  down  and  saw 
Penelope  Folds,  who  went  into  the 
room  :  she  afterwards  herself  went 


in,  and  saw  her  master  on  the  floor 
covered  with  a  counterpane  ;  there 
was  blood  all  about  the  room  ;  did 
not  see  the  prisoner  in  the  room. 
This  was  about  half-past  seven.  A 
surgeon  was  sent  for ;  prisoner  said 
he  would  go  for  a  surgeon  ;  saw 
the  prisoner  bring  some  sheets  very 
bloody  from  her  master’s  room  into 
the  servants’-hall,  and  wrap  them 
up  (she  believes)  in  a  sheet  from 
his  bed.  After  the  discovery,  he  was 
the  first  man  who  went  into  the 
room  ;  he  came  down  and  said  his 
master  was  dead,  and  his  mistress 
still  breathing  ;  told  them  to  go  up ; 
she  found  a  japan  candlestick  which 
belonged  to  the  house,  hut  not  to 
her  master’s  room  ;  it  was  usually 
kept  in  the  pantry,  near  the  ser¬ 
vants’-hall. 

Mary  Clarke  was  the  maid  of 
Mrs.  Bonar  ;  saw  her  master  and 
mistress  at  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  ; 
went  to  bed  at  two,  and  rose  at 
half-past  seven  ;  the  house-maid, 
told  her  there  were  foot  marks  in 
the  anti-room  ;  went  with  her  and 
saw  the  marks  ;  went  to  the  door 
of  the  bod-room,  but  clops  not 
know  whether  she/went  in  ;  called 
the  laundry-maid  ;  they  hesitated 
which  should  go  in  ;  the  laundry- 
maid  opened  the  shutters,  and* 
screamed  out ;  went  down  and  saw 
the  servants  in  the  hall  ;  does  not 
know  whether  prisoner  was  one  ; 
lost  her  recollection  :  on  recovery- 
saw  the  prisoner  with  bloody  sheets 
in  the  servants’-hall ;  he  told  her 
to  go  up  stairs  ;  she  went  and  saw 
her  master  lying  on  the  floor  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  blanket  ;  he  appeared 
dead. 

Penelope  Folds  was  laundry- 
maid  :  on  the  morning  of  the  31st 
of  May  was  alarmed  by  the  ser¬ 
vants,  and  went  with  Mary  Clarke 
to  her  master’s  bed- room;  she  went 
and  opened  part  of  the  shutters ; 
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then  observed  the  body  of  her  mas¬ 
ter  on  the  floor ;  did  not  stop  to 
examine  whether  there  were  any 
marks  of  violence  ;  he  was  covered 
with  blood  ;  went  down  and  saw 
the  prisoner  in  the  servant’s- hall  ; 
he  wrapt  up  some  sheets  in  another 
sheet :  the  prisoner  said  Mrs.  Bo- 
nar  was  living,  and  begged  her  to 
go  up  stairs — he  went  up — she 
followed  :  he  got  into  the  room  by 
the  time  she  got  to  the  door  :  he 
took  a  blanket  from  the  floor,  and 
covered  the  body  of  her  master  ; 
does  not  recollect  any  thing  else 
there  :  saw  him  with  the  sheets 
in  the  hall  before  this — -the  sheets 
were  bloody  :  he  took  a  sheet  from 
hisown  bed,  and  put  them  in  it ;  he 
put  them  on  the  floor. 

Thomas  Foy,  constable  of  Great 
Marlborough-street,  on  Tuesday 
after  the  murder,  went  down  to 
Chisleh urst ;  found  some  shoes  in 
a  wood  closet  near  the  servants’¬ 
ll  all — (produced  them)*— there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  blood  on  the  upper 
leather  and  the  soles :  compared 
the  shoes  with  the  bloody  footsteps, 
they  corresponded  exfMly :  the 
shoes  are  right  and  left — one  with 
a  spring-heel* — one  without :  .one 
worn  at  the  toe,  had  left  a  particu¬ 
larly  strong  impression ;  showed 
the  shoes  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
evening,  who  said  they  were  his  : 
received  some  sheets  from  Susan¬ 
nah  Curnick  ;  (she  was  cahed,  and 
said  those  produced  were  the 
sheets) :  one  was  fine,  the  other  ■ 
coarse. 

Susannah  Curnick  said,  she  gave 
him  the  sheets  irem  the  floor,  they 
were  very  bloody- — (the  sheets 
were  produced) — .the  coarse  sheet 
was  more  stained  than  the  fine  one. 
In  the  prisoner’s  bed  was  a  night¬ 
cap,  which  at  first  he  tf  ;ed,  but 
afterwards  acknowledged  :  there 
were  appearances  of  blood,  which, 


the  prisoner  said,  he  supposed  came 
on  it  when  he  took  the  sheets  from 
his  master’s  room  :  there  were  no 
sheets  on  the  prisoner’s  bed. 

Foy  (cross-examined)  said  the 
prisoner  did  not  appear  intoxicated 
when  he  spoke  to  him. 

El  eanor  Thomas  was  cook  in 
the  family :  on  the  30th  of  May, 
made  the  prisoner’s  bed,  and  put 
on  two  coarse  sheets :  saw  the 
bloody  sheets,  one  was  coarser  than 
the  other,  and  was  like  that  she 
had  put  on  the  prisoner’s  bed — 
(she  looked  at  the  sheet,  and  said  it 
was  the  same. ) 

Susannah  Curnick  said,  no  draw¬ 
ers  nor  any  thing  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed  :  the  watches  were  at  the 
head  of  the  bed — one  hanging,  the 
other  under  the  pillow  :  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  breaking  into  the  house. 

Stephen  Lavender  went  to 
Chislehurst ;  saw  a  sheet  at  the 
foot  of  the  prisoner’s  bed  ;  some 
blood  on  it.  [Mrs.  Thomas  said 
the  sheet,  with  the  other  coarse 
sheer,  made  the  two  sheets  of  the 
prisoner’s  bed.]  He  arrived  at 
Chislehurst  about  one  o’clock : 
went  to  Mr.  Bonar’s  bed-room : 
saw  his'  skull  fractured,  and  a 
poker  lying  by,  bloody  and  bent, 
[It  was’produced.]  By  the  side  of 
Mr.  Bonar’s  bed  was  a  candlestick 
broke  and  bloody,  as  if  trampled 
on  by  a  bloody  foot  :  saw.  the  pri¬ 
soner  on  Tuesday,  about  four 
o'clock,  at  Chislehurst ;  between 
eleven  and  twelve  saw  the  prison¬ 
er  with  his  throat  cut  ;  the  wound 
was  sewed  up  by  a  surgeon  in  the 
house:  from  the  day  after  for  se¬ 
veral  days  he  had  the  care  of  him  : 
on  the  8th  of  June  the  wound 
broke  out  afresh  :  the  prisoner 
sent  for  Mr.  Bonar  :  no  promise 
nor  threat  was  used  to  induce  him 
to  confess :  what  he  said  was  re¬ 
duced  to  writing  by  Mr.  A. 

Cooper  : 
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Cooper :  it  was  then  read  to  the 
prisoner,  who  signed  it  m  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Hott,  Mr.  Bonar,  and 
himself,  and  was  signed  by  them: 
Mr.  Wells  then  came:  the  paper 
was  read  again  :  the  prisoner  went 
over  his  name  with  a  dry  pen ; 
and  Mr.  Wells  the  magistrate  then 
signed  the  paper. 

Lavender  cross-examined-— said, 
the  prisoner  appeared  disturbed, 
but  his  intellects  not  at  all  de¬ 
ranged. 

The  confession  was  here  read — 

DECLARATION  OF  NICHOLSON. 

I,  Philip  Nicholson,  to  clear  the 
innocence  of  others,  and  tell  the 
truth  of  myself, — I  committed  the 
murder. 

Question  by  Mr.  B.— Had  you 
accomplices  ? — No,  sir,  I  would  tell 
you  if  I  had. 

I  do  not  mean  accomplices  in  the 
room,  but  others  ? — No,  sir,  I  did 
not  know  it  myself  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore. 

Explain  how  it  happened. — I  was 
sleeping  upon  the  form,  and  waked 
about  three  o’clock  ;  I  put  the  sheet 
around  me,  and  took  the  poker 
from  the  hall  grate,  and  a  lighted 
candle  in  my  hand  from  the  hall. 
I  entered  the  room,  I  looked  about 
when  \  entered,  and  gave  my  mis¬ 
tress  two  blows  $  she  never  moved. 
I  left  her,  and  went  round  to  mas¬ 
ter  and  gave  him  two  or  three 
blows  ;  and  he  said,  “  Come  to  bed, 
my  love,”  and  then  he  sprung  from 
the  bed  and  seized  hold  of  me.  I 
hit  him  in  the  struggle  about  the 
arms  and  legs  ;  we  struggled  fifteen 
minutes  or  better,  he  was  very  near 
getting  the  better  of  me  ;  1  got  him 
down  by  force,  and  left  him  groan¬ 
ing.  I  went  down  to  wash  my 
hands  in  the  sink  of  the  butler’s 
pantry,  and  then  opened  the  house- 
door  and  drawing-room  windows. 


What  motive  had  you  ? — I  had 
no  bad  intention  :  I  did  not  know 
what  provoked  me  to  do  it  more 
than  you  do. 

You  were  heard  to  complain  of 
going  so  much  behind  the  carriage  ; 
— Yes  ;  but  I  never  thought  of  do¬ 
ing  it  from  that. 

Did  you  ever  feel  resentment  for 
going  so  much  behind  the  carriage? 
— No,  sir  :  1  never  thought  much 
about  it. 

Had  you  thought  or  talked  of 
this  murder  when  you  were  drink¬ 
ing  with  the  groom  the  night  be¬ 
fore  in  the  hall  ? — No  :  I  never 
thought  of  it  myself,  or  had  any 
idea  of  it  myself. 

How  long  was  it  after  you  waked 
that  you  went  up  stairs? — i jump¬ 
ed  up  :  I  was  half  undressed  when 
sleeping  upon  the  form  :  I  undress¬ 
ed,  and  put  the  sheet  about  me. 

Why  did  you  put  the  sheet  about 
you  ? — That  they  might  not  know 
me. 

When  did  you  drop  the  sheet  ? — 
In  the  struggle  :  I  had  it  on  when 
I  gave  the  first  blow. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.— Did  Dale,  the 
butler,  know  any  thing  about  it  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Did  any  of  the  maid- servants 
know  any  thing  about  it  ? — Not  a 
word. 

Why  did  you  go  to  Dale  in  Lon¬ 
don  ? — Nothing  particular. 

Was  it  your  intention  to  take  any 
thing  away  ? — No,  sir. 

What  was  your  intention  ?— No¬ 
thing  particular  :  but  when  I  went 
into  the  room  I  saw  my  master  and 
mistress  asleep,  and  I  gave  her  two 
blows. 

Were  you  drunk  when  you  went 
to  bed  ? — No,  sir,  I  had  drunk  no¬ 
thing  but  beer.  I  had  not  had  a 
drop  of  spirits  all  day. 

Had  you  at  any  former  time 
(G  4)  thought 
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thought  of  the  murder? — No,  sir, 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  in 
my  life.  i 

What  did  you  do  with  your 
bloody  things?-— My  shirt,  neck¬ 
cloth,  and  stockings,  I  put  opposite 
the  hall-door  in  the  shrubbery,  un¬ 
der  some  leaves,  near  the  little  gate. 
The  breeches  I  kept  on  all  day. 
When  I  waked  from  the  form  I 
only  took  off  my  waistcoat. 

What  did  you  wipe  your  hands 
with  ? — With  the  sponge  in  the 
sink,  which  1  left  there. 

What  d]d  you  do  \Hth  your 
shoes  ?  Did  you  put  them  into  the 
wood  closet  ? — I  might ;  but  I  do 
not  remember. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  rush- 
light  ?-—  I  threw  it  into  the  coal 
closet. 

Why  did  you  take  the  rush-light  ? 

• — It  was  dark  in  the  house. 

Why  did  you  think  it  was  three 
o’clock  ? — By  the  break  of  day. 

Why  did  you  open  the  shutters 
cf  your  room  ? — To  shew  me  light. 

Was  it  to  see  your  clothes? — No, 
I  had  seen  them  by  the  rush-light 
in  coming  down  stairs. 

Did  you  go  to  sleep  after  com¬ 
mitting  this  act  ? — I  went  to  bed, 
but  could  not  sleep.  I  was  awake 
when  King  entered  the  room. 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  thinking  I  am  on  my  death 
bed,  1  hereby  declare  this  to  be  my 
■voluntary  confession,  to  prevent  in¬ 
nocent  people  being  accused  of  this 
circumstance. 

(Signed)  Philip  Nicholson. 

Acknowledged  as  the  signiture 
of  Philip  Nicholson,  before  me, 

(Signed)  John  Wells. 

June  8,  1813. 

Lavender,  after  the  confession, 
searched  and  found  the  clothes 
nearly  in  the  place  described  :  ( the 
sliirt  was  much  torn  and  bloody, 


and  also  the  stockings)  ;  they  were 
produced. 

Thomas  Ilott,  surgeon,  was  then 
.cal led.  On  the  8 1  st  of  May  he*went 
to  Chhlehurst :  went  into  Mr.  Bo- 
nar’s  room  j  saw  his  skull  fractur¬ 
ed,  the  teeth  loosened,  and  jaw 
broken  :  saw  a  poker,  which  he  had 
no  doubt  was  the  instrument  of  his 
death. 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon 
for  Ins  defence,  merely  asked  whe¬ 
ther  Mr.  Hott  had  any  doubt  of  die 
truth  of  the  confession  ? 

Mr.  Hott.  Certainly  not. 

The  prisoner  then  called  Mr. 
Frederick  Tyrrell  as  a  witness  to 
his  character,  who  said  he  was  the 
son  of  the  City  remembrancer  :  the 
prisoner  had  lived  three  years  with 
his  father,  and  his  conduct  during 
that  time  was  humane  and  gentle  ; 
he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  kind 
disposition.  Cross  examined  by 
Mr.  Guerney, — said  the  prisoner 
was  turned  away  from  his  father’s 

j 

service  for  frequent  drunkenness: 
he  bad  frequently  seen  him  drunk, 
but  not  outrageous :  it  was  not 
considered  safe  to  retain  him.  Iler 
examined  as  to  this  last  point — he 
said  that  he  was  no  further  unsafe 
than  any  other  drunken  person  on 
account  of  the  risk  from  lights,  <Stc. 

Mr.  justice  Heath  then  summed 
up  the  evidence  ;  he  said  he  never 
knew  a  case  more  clearly  proved  ; 
even  of  circumstances  there  was  so 
well  connected  a  series  as  must  car¬ 
ry  conviction  independently  of  the 
confession  :  the  bloody  footsteps : 
the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the 
prisoner  ;  his  taking  off  the  sheets  ; 
his  night-cap  stained  with  blood, 
which  could  not  have  happened  in 
the  way  he  said,  because  when  he 
brought  down  the  sheets  in  the 
morning  he  was  dressed  and  had  no 
night-cap  j  and  die  bloody  shoes, 

whief 
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which  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  footmark.  All  these  things 
seemed  to  remove  all  doubt  ;  ‘and 
then  the  confession  cob firmed  all 
these  circumstances.  If*  however 
the  jury  had  any  doubt,  they  would 
acquit  the  prisoner.  • 

The  jury  immediately  returned 
averdictof  Guilty. 

The  prisoner  was  then  addressed 
in  the  usual  form,  and  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  He 
said,  “  he  had  nothing  to  offer.” 

Mr.  justice  Heath  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  pass  sentence  nearly  in  the 
following  terms  : — “  Prisoner, after 
a  minute  trial,  you  have  been  con¬ 
victed  by  a  jury  of  your  country  of 
traitorously  murdering  your  mas¬ 
ter  ;  whom  instead  o t  attacking  it 
was  your  duty  to  protect  at  the  pe¬ 
ril  of  your  life.  What  was  your 
motive  for  so  atrocious  a  crime  does 
not  appear  :  it  does  not  seem  to  ■ 
have  been  revenge  ;  you  were  not 
intoxicated,  nor  offended  at  your 
master,  against  whom  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  feel  resentment,  for  his 
whole  life  was  a  series  of  kindnesses 
and  beneficences,  for  which  he  is 
now7  gone  to  receive  his  reward. 
Yqu,  Nicholson,  must  soon  appear 
before  a  tribunal  more  awful  than 
this :  and  I  solemnly  recommend 
you  to  employ  the  short  interval 
fvhich  remains  to  you,  in  making 
your  peace  with  heaven.  Nothing 
that  I  can  say  can  aggravate -the 
sense  of  your  guilt  in  the  minds  of 
this  assembly.  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  discharge  my  duty  in 
passing  upon  you  the  sentenced'  the 
law,  which  is,  That  you  be  taken 
hence  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  came,  and  on  Monday  next 
be  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the  place 
pf  execution,  and  there  hanged  till 
you  are  dead,  and  then  your  body 
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shall  be  given  to  be  dissected  and 
anatomized.” 

Immediately  after  the  sentence, 
the  prisoner  put  in  a  paper  and  de¬ 
sired  it  to  be  read.  The  judge  said 
this  was  irregular,  but  looked  at 
the  paper,  and  told  the  jury  that  it 
contained  a  confession  of  crime, 
which  was  imputed  to  excessive 
drinking.  The  prisoner,  daring 
his  trial  and  the  sentence,  appeared 
more  sorry  and  ashamed  than  agi¬ 
tated  :  his  face  is  of  a 'feeble  cast ; 
his  manner 'was  at  once  dejected  and 
firm.  He  was  immediately  after 
the  trial  re- conveyed  to  prison. 

-FINAL  DECLARATION  OF  NICHOLSON. 

The  paper  which  he  put  in  and 
desired  to  be  read  was  as  follows : 

I  acknowledge  with  the  deepest 
contrition  the  justice  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  unto  death  which  has  been 
just  passed  upon  me.  My  crimes 
ard  indeed  most  heavy  ;  I  feel  their 
weight,  but  1  do  not  despair — nay, 

I  humbly  hope  for  mercy  through 
-the  infinite  mercy  of  my  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  bled  and  • 
died  for  me.  In  order  to  have  a 
well  grounded  hope  in  him,  my  all- 
merciful  Redeemer,  I  know  that  it 
is  my  bounden  duty  not  only  to 
grieve  from  my  heart  for  my  dire 
offences,  but  also  to  do  my  utmost 
to  make  satisfaction  for  them.  Yet, 
alas  !  what  satisfaction  can  I  make 
to  the  afflicted  family  of  my  master 
and  mistress,  whom  without  any 
provocation  I  so  barbarously  mur¬ 
dered  ?  I  can  make  none  beyond 
the  declaration  of  my  guilt,  and 
horror  of  soul  that  I  could  perpe¬ 
trate  deeds  so  shocking  to  human 
nature,  and  so  agonizing  to  the 
feelings  of  that  worthy  family.  I 
implore  their  forgiveness  for  Qod’s 
sake  ;  and  fully  sensible  of  their 
great  goodness,  I  do  hope  that,  for 
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his  sake,  they  will  forgive  me.  I 
freely  give  up  my  life  as  a  just  for¬ 
feit  to  my  country,  whose  laws  I 
have  most  scandalously  outraged. 
Departing  from  this  tribunal,!  shall 
soon  appear  before  another  tribunal 
where  an  eternal  sentence  will  be 
passed  upon  me.  With  this  dread 
sentence  full  in  my  view,!  do  most 
solemnly  declare,  and  I  desire  this 
declaration  to  be  taken  as  my  dy¬ 
ing  words,  that  I  alone  was  the  base 
and  cruel  murderer  of  my  master 
and  mistress ;  that  I  had  no  ac¬ 
complice  ;  that  no  one  knew,  or 
possibly  could  suspect,  that  I  in¬ 
tended  to  perpetrate  those  barba¬ 
rities  ;  that  I  myself  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  committing  those  horrid 
deeds,  save  for  a  short  time,  so  short 
as  scarcely  to  be  computed,  before 
I  actually  committed  them  :  that 
booty  was  not  the  motive  of  my 
fatal  cruelties  ;  I  am  sure  the  idea 
of  plunder  never  presented  itself  to 
my  mind  :  I  can  attribute  those  un¬ 
natural  murders  to  no  other  cause 
than,  at  the  time  of  their  commis¬ 
sion,  a  temporary  fury  from  exces¬ 
sive  drinking  ;  and  before  that  time 
to  the  habitual  forgetfulness  for 
many  years,  of  the  Great  God  and 
his  judgements;  and  the  too  natural 
consequence  of  such  forgetfulness, 
the  habitual  yielding  to  the  worst 
passions  of  corrupted  nature  ;  so 
that  the  evil  that  I  was  tempted 
to  do,  that  I  did  ;  the  Lord  in  his 
mercy  has  nevertheless  spared  un¬ 
til  now  my  life — that  life  which  I, 
in  an  agony  of  horror  and  despair, 
once  most  wickedly  attempted  to 
destroy  :  he  has  most  graciously  al¬ 
lowed  me  time  for  repentance  ;  an 
humble  and  contrite  heart  must  be 
his  gift — that  gift  I  hope  he  has 
granted  to  my  most  ardent  suppli¬ 
cations  :  in  that  hope,  and  bearing 
in  mind  his  promise  that  an  hum- 
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ble  and  contrite  heart  he  will  not 
despise,  I,  freely  offering  up  to  him 
my  sufferings,  and  my  life  itself, 
look  forward,  through  his  most  pre¬ 
cious  blood,  to  the  pardon  of  all 
my  crimes,  my  manifold  and  most 
enormous  crimes,  and  most  humbly 
trust  that  the  same  mercy  which  he 
showed  to  the  penitent  thief  who 

was  crucified  with  him,  he  will 
•  »  _  * 

show  me.  Thus  meekly  confiding 
in  Thee,  O  Jesus  !  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit.  Amen. 

Philip  Nicholson. 

This  20th  August,  1813. 

The  signature  was  in  Nicholson’s 
hand-writing  :  the  rest  appeared  to 
be  written  by  another  hand. 

EXECUTION  OF  NICHOLSON. 

Nicholson  was  removed  on  the 
17th  instant  from  the  house  of  cor¬ 
rection  in  Cold-bath- fields  ;  and  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Bonar,  governor 
Adkins  sent  down  to  Maidstone 
his  principal  assistant  (Joseph  Bec¬ 
ker),  who  had  very  particular  in¬ 
structions  respecting  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  prisoner.  After 
sentence  of  death  was  passed,  Ni¬ 
cholson  was  placed  in  the  con¬ 
demned  cell,  which  in  the  Maidstone 
gaol  is  under  ground,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  dark  and  dreary  down 
many  steps.  In  this  cell  Mr.  Bonar 
had  an  interview  with  the -prisoner 
at  half  past  five  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  last.  On  his  approaching  the 
cell  he  found  Nicholson  on  his 
knees  at  prayer. 

At  about  twelve  o’clock  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  removal  of  Nichol¬ 
son  being  nearly  completed,  Mr. 
Bonar,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
and  Mr.  Bramston,  the  catholic 
clergyman,  had  another  interview 
with  the  unfortunate  man  ;  soon 
after  which  the  hurdle  or  sledge, 
which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow 
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ox  about  six  feet  by  three,  was 
rawn  up  to  the  gaol  door :  at  each 
nd  was  a  seat  just  capable  of  hold- 
ig  two  persons.  Nicholson,  double 
roned,  was  first  placed  in  it,  with 
lis  back  to  the  horses  ;  he  was  also 
unioned  with  ropes,  and  round  his 
houlders  was  coiled  the  fatal  cord : 

>y  his  side  sat  the  executioner  ;  op¬ 
posite  to  the  prisoner  the  rev.  Mr. 
Bramston  took  his  seat,  and  by  liis 
,ide  sat  one  of  the  Maidstone  jailors 
ivith  a  loaded  blunderbuss.  Every 
ihing  being  in  readiness,  the  pro¬ 
cession  advanced  at  a  very  slow 
rate  towards  Pennenden  Heath, 
which  is  distant  from  Maidstone 
nearly  a  mile  and  an  half,  on  which 
was  erected  a  temporary  new  drop, 
which  had  a  platform  raised  about 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
was  large  enough  to  contain  about 
a  dozen  persons.  A  little  before 
two  o’clock  the  hurdle  arrived,  and 
stopped  immediately  under  the 
gallows,  when  Mr.  Bramston  and 
Nicholson  knelt  down  on  it,  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  prayer. 
Some  time  previously  to  this  Mr. 
JBonar  arrived  on  the  ground  in  a 
post-chaise,  and  took  his  stand  with¬ 
in  twelve  yards  of  the  fatal  spot, 
with  the  front  windows  full  on  the 
gallows,  and  which  he  kept  open 
during  the  whole  time ;  but  each 
of  the  side  windows  was  closed  by 
blinds.  So  anxious'  was  Mr.  Bonar 
to  get  from  the  unfortunate  wretch 
his  very  dying  words,  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  either  motive  or  ac¬ 
complice,  that  a  person  was  de¬ 
puted  to  ascend  the  platform  after 
the  cord  was  round  the  prisoner’s 
neck,  and  to  ask  him  the  following 
questions  : 

O.  Now  that  you  have  not  many 
moments  to  live,  is  all  that  you  have 
stated,  namely,  that  you  had  no 
motive  that  you  can  tell  of,  nor  had 


you  any  accomplice,  true  l — A.  All 
that  I  have  stated  is  true. 

Then  there  is  no  living  creature 
on  earth  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  murder  but  yourself? — 
No,  no  one. 

You  had  no  -  accomplices  ? — 
None. 

Had  you  any  antipathy  to  either 
your  master  or  mistress  before  you 
committed  the  horrid  murder? — 
Clasping  his  hands  togther  as  well 
as  his  heavy  irons  would  permit 
him, <c  As  God  is  in  heaven  it  was 
a  momentary  thought,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  declared  before.” 

The  above  were  the  last  words 
of  this  unhappy  man  :  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after  they  were  uttered,  the 
bottom  of  the  platform,  which,  we 
have  before  stated,  was  constructed 
like  one  of  the  new  drops,  was  let 
fall,  and  Nicholson  was  launched 
into  eternity.  He  died  unusually 
hard,  being  greatly  convulsed. 
After  hanging  an  hour,  the  body 
was  put  into  a  post-chaise,  which 
drove  off  in  the  direction  for  Brom¬ 
ley. 

EXECUTION  OF  HUFFUM, alias  HUF- 
FEY  WHITE)  AND  ROBERT  KEN* 
DAbL* 

These  unfortunate  men  were  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Northampton,  pursuant  to 
their  sentence  at  the  last  assizes.  A 
'  report  had  reached  town  that  Huf- 
fey  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
the  night  preceding  his  execution, 
and  that  he  had  so  far  effected  his 
purpose  as  to  disencumber  himself 
of  his  irons,  and  to  have  made  way 
through  two  very  strong .  doors, 
but  was  detected  at  the  outside  gate 
and  conveyed  back  to  his  cell  and 
re-ironed.  About  half  past  nine 
o’clock  the  procession  approached 
the  place  of  execution.  Kendall 
appeared  deeply  impressed  with  a 

sense 
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sense  of  the  awful  sentence  he  was 
about  to  undergo,  but  uniformly- 
persisted  in  his  innocence,  and  said 
that  he  fell  a  victim  in  consequence 
of  unfortunately  being  in  company 
with  his  fellow  sufferer  on  the  night 
the  robbery  was  committed.  He 
declared  at  the  gallows  that  lie 
was  a  murdered  man  ;  he  appealed 
to  the  populace  in  a  speech  of  some' 
length,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  of  his  perfect  inno¬ 
cence.  White’s  general  deportment 
was  such  as  convinced  the  sur¬ 
rounding  multitude  that  lie  died 

O 

without  the  fear  of  death  :  hardi¬ 
hood  never  forsook  him  ;  and  he 
more  than 'once  expressed  his  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  chaplain  not 
performing  his  duty.  He  declared 
that  Kendall  was  innocent.  They 
were  launched  into  eternity  amidst 
the  greatest  crowd  of  spectators 
that  ever  was  seen  on  any  occasion 
in  that  parr,  Huffev  White  was 
one  of  the  greatest  depredators  on 
the  town  for  many  years  past.  He 
was  attached  to  gangs  of  robbers, 
consisting  of  housebreakers,  (among 
whom  he  was  an  expert  workman, 
having  first  embarked  in  this  system 
of  robbery,)  pickpockets,  mail  rob¬ 
bers,  See.  He  was  a  man  whose 
face  did  not  by  any  means  betray 
his  profession,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  silence  and  easy  manner. 
He  was  considered  a  very  tempe¬ 
rate  man,  and  is  said  never  to  have 
injured  the  person  of  any  one  in  his 
depredatory  career,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  refused  to  be  concerned  with 
any  accomplices  who  indulged  in 
assaults.  White  is  said  to  have  dis¬ 
regarded  the  scaffold,  and  it  seems 
he  listened  but  little  to  the  exhor¬ 
tations  of  the  clergyman,  who,  on 
asking  him  if  he  could  administer 
any  sort  of  comfort  to  him,  was 
answered, — “Only  by  getting  some 
other  man  to  be  hanged  for  him.” 


SEPTEMBER. 

FRANCE. 

Paris ,  Sept.  1. — The  military 
events  which  follow  each  other  with 
rapidity  not  allowing  a  detailed  re-- 
lation,  we  are  authorised,  whilst  ex-  • 
pec  ting  them,  to  publish  the- 'fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  addressed  by  his  ex¬ 
cellency  the  duke  of  JBassano,  mi-  ■ 
nister  for  foreign  affairs,  tohis  serene 
highness  the  prince  arch-chancellor 
of  the  empire : 

“Monseigneur, — I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  write  your  excellency  yes¬ 
terday,  the  26th,  and  to  announce 
to  your  serene  highness,  that  the 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian 
armies  had  marched  to  attack 
Dresden,  under  the  eyes  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  that  they  had  been 
repulsed  at  all  points.  You  will 
easily  comprehend  that  the  emperor 
is  occupied  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  is  impossible,  at  this  moment,  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
events  which  have  taken  place.* — *■ 
Hostilities  commenced  on  the  17th. 
His  majesty  entered  Bohemia  on 
the  19th,  occupying  the  principal 
debouches  at  Rambourg  and  Ga¬ 
bel,  and  having  marched  his  troops 
within  twelve  leagues  of  Prague. 
On  the  21st  he  was  in  Silesia,  beat¬ 
ing  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies 
ofgenerals  Sacken,  Langeron,  York, 
and  Blucher,  and  forcing  the  fine 
positions  of  the  Bober.  Whilst  the 
enemy  still  believed  his  majesty  in 
the  depths  of  Silesia,  he  left  a 
powerful  army  there,  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  duke  of  Tarentum,made 
his  guards  march  ten  leagues  a  day, 
and  arrived  at  Dresden,  for  some 
days  threatened  by  an  imminent 
attack.  His  majesty  entered  the 
town  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
immediately  made  his  dispositions. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  army, 
commanded  by  generals  Wittgen¬ 
stein, 
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stein,  Kleest,  and  Schwartzenberg, 
deployed  350,000  men,  marching 
against  the  town.  All  the  attacks 
Were  repulsed  by  the  old  and  young 
guard  alone,  who  covered  them¬ 
selves  with  glory.  The  enemy  left 
4000  killed  at  the  foot  of  our  re¬ 
doubts.  We  have  taken  2000  men, 
a  dag.  and  several  pieces  of  cannon. 
— This  morning  at  four  o’clock 
the  emperor  was  upon  the  ground  ; 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents 5  marshals 
the  duke  of  Ragusa  and  Belluno 
passed  the  bridge  with  their  corps. 
At  eight  o’clock  our  attack  com¬ 
menced  by  a  brisk  cannonade.  The 
enemy’s  extreme  left  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Austrian  generals 
Ignace,  Giuley,  and  KJenau,  and 
separated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  army  by  the  valley  of  Plauen. 
The  emperor  ordered  it  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  marshal  the  duke.of  Bel¬ 
luno,  and  by  general  Latour  Mau- 
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retreat,  it  will  necessarily  suffer 
considerable  losses ;  if  it  remains, 
there  will  be  very  destructive  events 
to-morrow. —  Since  the  affairs  at 
TJlxn,  the  French  army  never  ex¬ 
perienced  worse  weather,  and  more 
abundant  rain.  The  emperor  has 
been  exposed  to  it  all  day.  He  is 
this  moment  entering.  The  nume¬ 
rous  columns  of  prisoners,  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  flags,  which  have 
been  taken,  are  traversing  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  evince  the  most 
lively  joy  at  the  sight  of  these  tro¬ 
phies.  The  duke  of  Reggio  was 
to  be  on  the  23d  or  24th  at  Berlin. 
The  duke  of  Tarentum  drove  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  army  from  Silesiaupon 
Breslau.— It  is  not  a  bulletin  which 
I  address  to  your  serene  highness  ; 
but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give 
you  this  important  intelligence,  his 
majesty  not  having  time  to  write  : 


he  is  very  well. — One  circumstance 
bourg?s  cavalry*  under  the  orders  of .  will  excite  universal  indignation; 
the  king  of  Naples.  We  reckon  the  ex-general  Moreau  is  with  the 
among  the  trophies  of  this  day  enemy’s  army,  in  the  suite  of  the 
15,000  men,  among  whom  are  field-  emperor  of  Russia,  as  a  privy-conn- 
marshal-lieutenant  Metzko,  two  ge-  sellor.  He  has  there  thrown  off  the 
nerals  of  brigade,  many  superior  mask  which  for  some  years  has  not 
officers,  20  pieces  of  cannon,  and  concealed  him  from  intelligenpper- 
10  flags. — During  this  time,  general  sons.  I  cannot  yet,  monseigneur, 
Vandamme,  who  had  debouched  send  your  serene  highness  the  docu- 
by  Koiregolun,  seized  upon  the  ments  relative  to  the  Austrian  de- 


heights  of  Pima,  marched  on  both 
sides  the  Peterswalde  road,  and  ren¬ 
dered  himself  master  of  the  de¬ 
bouches  from  Bohemia,  beating 
'  15,000  men  who  presented  them¬ 
selves  before  him,  and  taking 
number  of  prisoners.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  all  the  roads  of  Peterswalde 
and  Freyberg  are  intersected  ;  the  Dresden,  Au 
Russians  and  Prussians  came  by  the 
road  of  Peterswalde,  and  the  Au¬ 
strians  by  that  of  Freyberg.  If  the 


claration  of  war.  In  the  midst  of 
those  events  which  succeed  each 


other,  I  have  not  found  a  moment 
to  place  them  before  the  emperor. 
— I  am,  with  respect,  monseigneur, 
your  serene  highness’s  very  humble 
and  very  obedient  servant, 

“  The  duke  of  Ba^sanoT 
g.27?  six  P.  M, 


enemy’s  army,  which  is  numerous, 
as  it  is  composed  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  corps,  and  of  all 
the  Austrian  ai  my,  determines  to 


GERMANY. 

4.  At  the, commencement  of  the 
present  campaign,  Bonaparte  told 
the  people  of  France,  that  in  a  few 
months  he  would  have  peace. 
When  the  armistice  took  place,  he 

publicly 
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publicly  exulted  in  the.  approaching 
realization  of  his  boast,  which  was 
repeated  with  increased  confidence. 
But  let  us  ask,  what  have  been  the 
results  of  his  pretended  decisive 
victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen, 
and  of  the  armistice  itself  ?  They 
have  led,  not  to  a  peace  advantage¬ 
ous  and  honourable  to  his  power 
and  his  name,  but  to  hostilities  on 
a  larger  scale  ;  a  scale  that  em¬ 
braces  all  Europe.  They  have  ac¬ 
quired  him  no  fresh  supporter,  but 
have  added  to  the  list  of  his  enemies 
a  power  bound  to  him  closely  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  yet  compelled, 
by  his  unrelenting  ambition,  to  rend 
them  asunder ;  a  power  curtailed 
indeed  in  territory,  and  weakened 
in  population,  by  the  disasters  of 
former  wars,  but  entering  into  the 
present  with  renovated  means,  and 
a  spirit  that  adds  to  their  efficiency. 

The  denouncement  of  the  armi¬ 
stice  was  officially  notified  by  a  let¬ 
ter  from  general  in  chief  Barclay 
de  Tolly  to  the  prince  of  Neufcha- 
tel ;  and  that  hostilities  would  com¬ 
mence  on  the  5th  ( 17th)  of  August, 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian,  Prussian, 
and  Swedish  armies. 

The  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
having  received  formal  intimation 
of  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice, 
and  of  the  attendant  Austrian  de¬ 
claration  of  war  against  France, 
put  his  army  in  full  motion,  and 
concentrated  not  less  than  90,000 
men  between  Berlin  and  Spandau. 
He  had  previously  addressed  to  the 
combined  army  under  his  orders 
the  following  proclamation  : 

“  Soldiers, — called  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  my  king,  and  of  the  so¬ 
vereigns  his  allies,  to  lead  you  in 
the  career  which  is  about  to  open, 

I  rely  for  the  success  of  our  arms 
on  the  divine  protection,  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  on  your  valour 
and  perseverance,  liad  it  not  been 


for  the  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  events  which  have  given  to  the 
last  twelve  years  a  dreadful  cele¬ 
brity,  you  would  mot  have  been  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  soil  of  Germany  ; 
but  your  sovereigns  have  felt  that 
Europe  is  a  great  family,  arid  that 
none  of  the  states  of  which  it  is 
composed  can  remain  indifferent  to 
the  evils  imposed  upon  any  one  of 
its  members  by  a  conquering  power. 
They  are  also  convinced  that,  when 
such  a  power  threatens  to  attack 
and  subjugate  every  other,  there 
ought  to  exist  only  one  will  among 
those  nations  which  are  determined 
to  escape  from  shame  and  slavery. 
From  that  moment  you  were  called  .. 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and 
the  Don,  from  the  shores  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
north,  to  unite  with  thi  German 
warriors  who  defend  the  cause  of 
Europe.  This  then  is  the  moment 
when  rivalry,  national  prejudices, 
and  antipathies,  ought  to  disappear 
before  the  grand  object  of  tne  in¬ 
dependence  of  nations.  The  em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  cannot  live  in  peace 
with  Europe,  unless  Europe  be  his 
slave.  His  presumption  carried 
400,000  brave  men  700  miles  from 
their  country:  misfortunes,  against 
which  "he  did  not  deign  to  provide, 
fell  upon  their  heads,  and  300,000 
Frenchmen  perished  on  the  territory 
of  a  great  empire,  the  sovereign  of 
which  had  made  every  effort  to 
preserve  peace  with  Fi  ance.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  this  terrible  dis¬ 
aster,  the  effect:  of  divine  vengeance, 
would  have  inclined  the  emperor  of 
France  to  a  less  murderous  system  ; 
and  that,  instructed  at  last  by  the 
example  of  the  North  and  of  Spain, 
he  would  have  renounced  the  idea 
of  subjugating  the  continent,  and 
have  consented  to  let  the  world  be 
at  peace.  But  this  hope  has  been 
disappointed  ;  and  that  peace  which 

'  all 
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all  governments  had  desired,  and 
which  every  government  proposed, 
has  been  rejected  by  the  emperor 
Napoleon. — Soldiers  !  It  is  to  arms 
then  we  must  have  recourse,  to  con¬ 
quer  repose  and  independence. 
The  same  sentiment  which  guided 
the  French  in  1792,  and  which 
prompted  them  to  assemble  and  to 
combat  the  armies  which  entered 
their  territory,  ought  to  animate 
your  valour  against  those  who,  after 
having  invaded  the  land  which 
gave  you  birth,  still  hold  in  chains 
your  brethren,  your  wives,  and  your 
children. — Soldiers  !  what  a  noble 
prospect  is  presented  to  you  i  the 
liberty  of  Europe,  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  its  equilibrium,  the  end  of 
that  convulsive  state  which  has  had 
twenty  years’  duration ;  finally,  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  your  efforts.  Render  your¬ 
selves  worthy,  by  your  union,  your 
discipline,  and  your  courage,  of  the 
highdestiny  which  awaits  you.” 

(Signed)  “  Charles  Jean. 
“  From  my  head-quarters  at  Ora- 
nienburg,  Aug.  15,  1813.” 

The  following  order  of  the  day 
was  issued  by  the  prince  of  Schwart- 
zenburg  on  the  17th  of  August, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  on  which 
Austria  had  been  induced  to  go  to 
war  : — 

“  The  great  day  is  arrived  ! 
Brave  warriors  !  our  country  relies 
on  you.  Hitherto  every  time  that 
she  called  upon  you,  you  justified 
her  confidence.  Ail  the  endeavours 
of  our  emperor  to  restore  the  long- 
wanted  peace  to  Europe,  and  to  fix 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  empire, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  our  neighbours,  on 
a  solid  basis,  were  in  vain.  Neither 
constant  patience,  nor  pacific  re¬ 
presentations,  nor  the  confidential 
reliance  of  the  other  belligerent 
powers  on  the  emperor’s  councils 


and  measures ;  in  short,  nothing 
could  bring  the  minds  of  thp  French 
government  to  moderation  and  rea¬ 
son.  On  that  day  on  which  Au¬ 
stria  loudly  declared  herself  for  the 
cause  of  justice  and  order,  she 
likewise  took  on  herself  to  combat 
for  the  greatest  of  all  blessings. 
We  do  not  singly  undertake  this 
combat.  We  stand  in  the  same 
ranks  with  all  that  Europe  has  to 
oppose  of  greatness  and  activity 
against  the  powerful  opponent  of 
her  peace  and  liberty.  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  England, 
Spain,  all  join  their  united,  endea¬ 
vours  for  the  same  end,  for  a  well- 
founded  and  durable  peace,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distribution  of  strength 
among  the  different  states,  and  the 
independence  of  every  single  power. 
It  is  not  against  France,  but  against 
the  domineering  power  of  F ranee  out 
of  her  own  borders,  that  this  great 
alliance  has  raised  itself.-— What 
may  be  performed,  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  and  constancy  of  nations,  has 
been  proved  to  us  by  Spain  and 
Russia  ;  what  may  be  performed, 
by  the  united  force  of  so  many 
powerful  states,  will  be  shown  in 
the  year  1813! — dn  such  a  holy 
war  we  must,  more  than  ever, 
preserve  those  virtues  by  which  our 
armies  have  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  in  so  many  former 
wars.- — Un  c  o  n  diti  on  al  w  ill  ingness  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  our  mo¬ 
narch  and  native  country — great 
equanimity  in  good  or  unfavour¬ 
able  times — determination  and  con¬ 
stancy  in  the  field  of  battle — mo¬ 
deration  and  forbearance  towards 
the  weak  —  these  qualities  must 
always  be  found  in  us. 

“  Brothers  in  arms !  I  have  lived 
in  your  ranks  all  those  years  vrhich 
I  have  devoted  to  my  country’s  ser¬ 
vice.  I  know,  I  honour,  in  you,  the 
brave  men  who  conquered  a  glori¬ 
ous 
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ous  peace,  and  those  who^are  fol¬ 
lowing  their  footsteps.  I  rely  on 
you  !  I  am  chosen  from  amongst 
you  by  our  monarch,  and  his  gra¬ 
cious  favour  has  placed  me  at  your 
head.  His  confidence  jointly  with 
yours  is  my  strength.  In  what 
manner  every  individual  is  to  be 
useful  to  the  whole,  will  be  fixed  by 
the  sphere  of  action  allotted  to  him ; 
but  in  every  appointment,  in  every 
situation,  in  every  decisive  mo¬ 
ment,  always  to  do  his  duty,  and 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  -}  such 
is  the  determination  which  must 
make  us  all  equal,  and  elevate  us 
all  to  the  same  glorious  point.  The 
emperor  will  remain  with  us,  for 
he  has  confided  the  utmost  to  us, 
the  honour  of  the  nation  ;  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  native  country,  and 
the  security  and  welfare  of  poste¬ 
rity.  Be  thankful,  warriors,  that 
you  are  going  into  battle  before 
God,  who  will  not  forsake  the  just 
cause,  under  the  eye  of  a  paternal 
and  feeling  monarch,  under  the 
eyes  of  your  grateful  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe, 
which  expects  from  you  great  deeds, 
and  great  happiness  after  long  suf¬ 
ferings.  Remember,  you  must  con¬ 
quer,  that  you  may  justify  this  ex¬ 
pectation.  Combat  as  it  becomes 
Austria’s  warriors  to  do,  and  you 
will  conquer.  ,  ^Signed) 

Charles,  prince  of  Schwartzen- 
berg,  field-marshal.” 

Nothing  but  skirmishing  had 
taken  place  down  to  the  18th  of 
August  inclusive  (the  date  of  the 
crown  prince’s  third  bulletin),  in 
the  whole  of  which  the  enemy 
were  worsted,  and  lost  several  pri¬ 
soners.  A  circumstance  of  import¬ 
ance  is  mentioned  by  his  highness 
in  this  bulletin, — it  is  the  defection, 
on -the  15th  of  August,  of  one  of 
Bonaparte’s  generals,  who  has  af¬ 
forded  the  beneficial  example  of 


leaving  the  despot  to  his  falling  for¬ 
tunes,  and  repairing  to  the  standard 
of  the  cause  of  independence  and 
of  humanity.  His  name  is  Jomini, 
and  he  was  no  less  an  officer  than 
the  chief  of  marshal  Ney’s  staff. 
He  passed  through  general  Elu- 
cher’s  army,  on  his  way  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  head-quarters. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  bulletins  of 
the  crown  prince  state,  that  Napo¬ 
leon  having  concentrated,  on  the 
21st  of  August,  an  army'  of  80,000 
men  in  the  environs  of  Bayreuth, 
under  the  command  of  Oudinot, 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Berlin,  they 
advanced  by  wa‘y  of  Trebbin  on  the 
day  following,  attacked  the  Prussian 
general  Thumen  with  a  superior 
force,  and  obliged  him  to  evacuate 
the  post.  The  next  morning  the 
French  attempted  to  follow  up  their 
success,  and  the  corps  of  general 
Bertrand  debouched  upon  the  Prus¬ 
sian  corps  of  Tauenzein  at  Blanken- 
felde,  but  was  repulsed.  The  7tli 
French  corps,  however,  succeeded 
in  taking  the  village  of  Gross  Beren, 
and  Oudinot  advanced  upon  Ahrcn- 
dorfF.  An  attempt  to  drive  the  ene¬ 
my  from  Gross  Beren  brought  oil 
a  severe  action  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  they  having  menaced 
the  village  of  Ruhlsdorff,  the  crown 
prince  sent  a  force  to  take  them  in 
flank.  The  result  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  is  said  to  have  been  26  cannon, 
30  chests,  much  baggage,  and  1500 
prisoners  taken,  and  many  killed 
and  wounded. 

From  the  sixth  and  seventh  bul¬ 
letins  we  learn  that  the  crown  prince 
was  following  no  his  successes 
against  Oudinot’s  army.  Girard, 
who  had  a  command  under  Oudinot, 
was  defeated  on  the  27th,  between 
Lubriitz  and.  Belzig,  by  Czernichefl 
and  Hirschfeld,  with  the  loss  of' 
3500  prisoners,  eight  pieces  of  can¬ 
non.  several  waggons  of  ammuni- 
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tion,  and  all  the  baggage.  Girard 
was  killed.  The  French  retreated 
to  Luckau,  which  city,  surrendered 
the  next  day,  with  nine  pieces  of 
cannon,  1000  prisoners,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  stores.  The  enemy  continued 
their  retreat  towards  the  Elbe,  pur¬ 
sued  by  Winzingercde  with  8000 
cavalry.  The  wrhole  of  the  French 
loss  in  this  quarter,  from  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  campaign,  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  12,000  men.  Several 
more  French  officers  had  come  over 
to  the  allies,  and  this  disposition  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  usurper  is 
represented  as  general. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  bill* 
letins  detail  the  movements  of  the 
different  armies. 

-The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  eleventh  bulletin,  dated  Juter- 
bock,  Sept.  8* 

“  BiTTLE  OF  DENNEVITZ. 

<e  While  his  royal  highness  the 
crown  prince,  with  the  Russian  and 
Swedish  corps  under  his  command, 
■was  ..moving  on  the  4th  inst.  upon 
Rosla,  in  order  to  pass  the  Elbe 
there,  and  march  upon  Leipsig, 
intelligence  was  received  that  the 
enemy’s  army,  coming  from  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  was  pushing  forward  on 
Zahne,  with  the  view  to  stop  his 
further  operations  by  a  movement 
against  Bodin.— -As  the  enemy  had 
succeeded  on  the  5th,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  heroic  resistance  opposed 
by  the  Prussian  army  posted  be¬ 
tween  Zahne  and  Juterbock,  in  pe¬ 
netrating;  as  far  as  Juterbock,  his 
royal  highness,  early  on  the  6th, 
hastened  with  70  battalions  of  Swe¬ 
dish  and  Russian  infantry,  10,000 
cavalry,  and  150  field-pieces,  to 
assist  the  Prussian  army,  which, 
consisting  of  about  40,000  men, 
had  held  out,  without  yielding, 
against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
1813. 


enemy’s  army,  70,000 strong,  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Moskwa. — At  sight  of  these  fresh 
troops  the  enemy  fled,  pursued  on 
all  sides  by  the  cavalry  and  light- 
infantry,  and  retreated  towards 
Torgau  and  Dresden.  From  16  to 
18,000  prisoners,  more  than  60 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  400  ammu¬ 
nition  waggons,  are  the  fruits  of 
this  victory  and  the  subsequent  ac¬ 
tions. —  The  army  has  covered  it¬ 
self  with  glory.  The  remembrance 
of  the  bravery  of  the  Prussian  army 
will  eternally  remain  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  every  warrior,  and  shine 
forth  as  a  splendid  example  to  all 
who  fight  for  the  independence  of 
Germany.” 

These  bulletins  also  state  the  im¬ 
portant  fact,  that  general  Bennig- 
sen,  with  the  Russian  army  under 
his  command,  from  Poland,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Breslau  on  the  30th  ult. ; 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Leig- 
nitz,  marching  in  the  same  line 
with  general  Blucher. 

The  twelfth  bulletin  gives  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  clear  account  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  of  the  northern 
army.  The  intention  of  the  crowm 
prince  of  Sweden  to  cross  the  Elbe 
after  the  defeat  of  the  French  corps 
under  Oudinot,  was  dictated  by  a 
knowledge  that  the  allied  armies 
were  prepared  to  advance  from 
Bohemia ;  while  Bonaparte  had, 
for  the  second  time,  quitted  Dres¬ 
den  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  Mac¬ 
donald  in  Silesia;  but  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  combined  army  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  return /to  Dresden. 
After  the  signal  victory  obtained  at 
Dennevitz,  the  enemy  was  pursued 
by  Dahme  to  Torgau,  where,  at  the 
tete  de  pont,  800  prisoners  were 
taken.  To  prevent  the  allied  troops 
crossing  the  Elster,  he  had  broken 
down  tliQ  bridges.  The  total  loss 
of  the  enemy  in  the  battle  and  re- 
( H )  treat 
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treat  is  now  ascertained  to  be  20,000 
men,  including  10,000  prisoners, 
80  pieces  of  cannon,  and  400  am¬ 
munition-waggons  . 

By  dispatches  from  sir  Charles 
Stewart,  we  are  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  wound  of  general 
Moreau.  The  shot  struck  one 
thigh,  passed  through  his  horse, 
and  shattered  the  other  leg ;  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  amputate  both 
considerably  above  the  knee. 

HAMBURGH. 

6.  Count  Hogendorp,  Bona¬ 
parte’s  governor  of  Hamburgh, 
issued  on  the  18th  ult.  an  infamous 
order,  in  which  it  is  declared,  that 
as  the  place  must  be  considered  in 
-  a  state  of  siege,  more  than  four 
persons  stopping  to  speak  together 
in  the  street,  are  to  be  deemed  an 
unlawful  mob  j  and,  if  they  do  not 
disperse  instantly,  are  to  be  taken 
up  and  shot.  Circulators  of  dis¬ 
quieting  intelligence  are  to  be  tried 
by  a  military  commission.  No  ci¬ 
tizen,  in  case  of  a  dispute  with  a 
toldier,  is  to  revenge  his  own  wrongs ; 
.  and  in  a  case  of  violence,  when  the 
latter  is  on  duty,  he  is  to  be  shot. 

FRANCE. 

A  private  letter  from  Paris  states, 
that  one  of  the  principal  objects  to 
which  the  consideration  of  the  se¬ 
nate  would  be  directed^  was  the 
creation  of  a  paper-money,  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  raising  of  the  supplies  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  extensive  war  which 
France  has  to  maintain. 

A  long  ordinance  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  cardinal  Maury,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  relative  to  the  Te 
Deum  ordered  to  be  chaunted  for 
the  retreat  of  the  allies  from  Dres¬ 
den.  The  people  are  called  upon 
to  petition  heaven  to  preserve  the 
life  of  “  that  hero  who  governs 
France  with  so  much  glory  j”  and 


though  a  little  of  the  old  bombast 
about  “  the  sublime  genius  of /the 
emperor”  is  thrown  in,  yet  wre  find 
the  wonderful  efforts  of  this  sublime 
genius  dwindle  down  to  the  fortify¬ 
ing  of  Dresden. 

HOLLAND. 

In  consequence  of  orders  given 
by  the  procureur-general  of  the  pro¬ 
vost  court  of  V alenciennes,  English 
merchandise,  to  the  value,  it  is  said, 
of  three  millions,  found  in  the  ma¬ 
gazines  of  the  douaniers  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  wras  publicly  burnt  on  the  9th 
of  August. 

SPAIN, 

8.  Dispatches  from  the  marquis 
of  Wellington,  dated  Lezaca,  11th 
of  August,  stated,  that  the  fort  at 
Zaragoza  surrendered  on  the  .80th 
of  July  to  general  Mina.  Above* 
500  prisoners,  47  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition, 
arms,  and  clothing,  were  taken  in 
this  place. 

Another  deadly  blow  to  French 
usurpation.  The  town  and  castle 
of  San  Sebastian's  have  been  taken, 
— the  former  by  assault,  the  latter 
by  surrender.  The  batteries  were 
re-opened  on  the  26th  ult. ;  but 
during  the  suspension  of  the  siege, 
the  enemy  had  prepared  every 
means  of  defence  that  art  could 
devise.  By  the  30th,  several  prac¬ 
ticable  breaches  were  effected  ;  and 
on  the  31st,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  assault  was  made. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  main 
breach  proved  fallacious  ;  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  occurred  in 
storming  it ;  for  a  long  time  the 
most  determined  bravery  was  ex¬ 
erted  in  vain  by  successive  detach¬ 
ments  :  “  no  man  (says  sir  Thomas 
Graham)  outlived  the  attempt  to 
gain  the  ridge  and  at  last  a  firm 
footing  for  our  troops  was  only  ob¬ 
tained 
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tained  by  the  bold  measure  of  turn-  in g  the  garrison  of  fort  La  Mott© 
ing  our  heavy  guns  against  the  cur-  shall  be  prisoners  of  war  to  his  ma- 
tain,  and  firing  only  a  few  feet  over  jesty’s  troops  and  their  allies.— 
the  heads  of  our  own  men.  This  Answer.  Agreed, 
admirable  manoeuvre  was  executed  II.  They  shall  be  embarked  in 
frith  a  precision  of  practice  beyond  his  Britannic  majesty’s  ships  and 
example.— The  near  prospect  of  conveyed  to  England  direct,  with- 
losing  this  strong  hold,  incited  out  being  obliged  to  go  further  by 
Soult  to  make  a  desperate  effort  land  than  to  the  port  of  Passages. — - 
for  its  relief.  His  principal  push  Answer.  Agreed, 
was  made  near  the  heights  of  San  III.  The  general  and  other  su~ 
Marcial,  which  were  occupied  by  perior  officers,  and  the  officers  of 
Spanish  troops  :  and  it  is  a  mark  regiments  and  of  the  staff,  as  well 
how  little  national  jealousy  exists  as  the  medical  officers,  shall  pre- 
among  the  allies,  that  the  discipline,  serve  their  swords  and  their  private 


steadiness,  and  bravery  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  on  this  occasion,  excited  the 
Universal  admiration  of  the  whole 
army,  and  drew  upon  them  the 
especial  approbation  of  lord  Wel¬ 
lington.  The  Trench  were  repulsed 
on  this  and  every  other  point*  The 
total  loss  of  the  British,  Spaniards, 
and  Portuguese,  in  the  siege  and  in 
the  battle,  was  exceedingly  heavy, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  5000 
put  hors  de  combat ;  but  on  the  ene¬ 
my’s  side  it  was  undoubtedly  far 
fnore  considerable. 

Convention  proposed  for  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  the  fort  ©f  La  Motte 
of  San  Sebastian  by  the  adjutant- 
commandant  chevalier  de  Son- 
geon,  chief  of  the  staff  to  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  fort, 
charged  with  full  powers  by  ge¬ 
neral  Rey,  commanding  the  said 
troops,  on  the  one  side  ;  and  by 
colonel  De  Lancey,  deputy.quar- 
ter-master-general,  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel  Dickson,  commanding  the 
artillery,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Bouverie,  charged  with  full 
powers  by  lieutenant-general  sir 
"Thomas  Graham,  on  the  other 
side. 

The  above-named  having  ex¬ 
changed  their  full  powers,  agreed 
is  follows  : 

Art.  I.  The  French  troops  form- 


baggage,  and  thenon-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  shall  preserve 
their  knapsacks. — Answer.  Agreed. 

IV.  The  women,  the  children, 
and  the  old  men,  not  being  mill, 
tary,  shall  be  sent  back  to  France, 
as  well  as  the  other  non-combatants, 
preserving  their  private  baggage.-** 
Answer.  Granted  for  the  women 
and  children.  The  old  men  and 
non-combatants  must  be  examined* 

V.  The  commissairc  de  guerre, 
Burbier  de  Guilly,  having  with 
him  the  tvife  and  the  two  daughters 
of  his  brother,  who  died  at  Pamplo- 
na,  requests  sir  Thomas  Graham 
to  authorise  his  return  to  France 
with  the  three  above-named  ladies, 
as  he  is  their  chief  support.  He  is 
not  a  military  man. — Answer.  This 
article  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
marquis  of  Wellington  by  sir  Tho- 
mas  Graham. 

VI.  The  sick  and  wounded  shall 
be  treated  according  to  their  rank, 
and  taken  care  of  as  English  of* 
fleers  and  soldiers.  —  Answer. 
Agreed. 

VII.  The  French  troops  shall 
file  out  to-morrow  morning,  by  the 
gate  of  Mirador,  with  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  tvar,  with  arms  and  bag¬ 
gage,  and  drums  beating,  to  the 
outside,  where  they  will  lay  down 
their  arms  ;  the  officers  of  all  ranks 
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preserving  their  swords,  their  ser¬ 
vants,  horses,  and  baggage,  and 
the  soldiers  theifiknapsacks,  as  men¬ 
tioned  inthe  third  article. — Answer. 
Agreed. 

VIII.  A  detachment  of  the  allied 
army,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
tnen,  shall  occupy  in  the  evening 
the  gate  of  the  Mirador,  a  like  de¬ 
tachment  shall  occupy  the  gate  of 
the  governor’s  battery.  These  two 
posts  shall  be  for  that  purpose  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  French  troops,  as 
soon  as  the  present  capitulation  shall 
be  accepted  and  ratified  by  the 
commanding  generals.  - —  Answer. 
Agreed. 

IX.  The  plans  and  all  the  papers 
regarding  the  fortifications  shall  be 
given  over  to  an  English  officer, 
and  office?  s  shall  be  named  equally 
on  each  side,  to  regulate  all  that 
concerns  the  artillery,  engineer  and 
commissariat  departments.  —  An¬ 
swer.  Agreed. 

X.  The  general  commanding  the 
French  troops  shall  be  authorised  to 
send  to  his  excellency  marshal  Soult 
an  officer  of  the  staff,  who  shall  sign 
his  parole  of  honour,  for  his  ex¬ 
change  with  a  British  officer  of  his 
rank.  This  officer  shall  be  the 
bearer  of  a  copy  of  tire  present  ca¬ 
pitulation. —  Answer.  Submitted 
for  the  decision  of  lord  Wellington. 
The  officer  to  be  sent  to  marshal 
Soult  shall  be  chosen  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  French 
troops. 

XI.  If  any  difficulties  or  misun¬ 
derstanding  shall  arise  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  of  this  capitula¬ 
tion,  they  shall  be  always  decided 
In  favour  of  the  French  garrison. — 
Answer.  Agreed. 

Made  and  concluded  this  8th  day 
^f  September,  Id  13. 

The  college  of  medicine  of 
Stockholm  has  discovered  that  the 


leaves  of  the  potatoe-root,  dried  in 
a  particular  manner,  give  a  to¬ 
bacco  far  superior,  in  point  of  fra¬ 
grance,  to  ordinary  tobacco.  The 
king  has,  in  consequence,  ordered 
the  public  authorities  to  favour  by 
every  means  in  their  power  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  root. 

AMERICA. 

In  the  American  papers  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  that  “  a  gentleman  at  Nor¬ 
wich  U.  S.  has  invented  a  diving- 
boat,  which,  by  means  of  paddles, 
he  can  propel  under  water  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  an  hour,  and  ascend 
and  descend  at  pleasure.  He  has  been 
three  times  under  the  bottom  of  the 
Ramilies,  off  New  London.  In  the 
first  attempt,  after  remaining  under 
some  time,  he  came  to  the  top  of 
the  water  like  the  porpoise  for  air, 
and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  came 
up  but  a  few  feet  from  the  stern  of 
the  Ramilies.  He  was  observed 
by  the  sentinel  on  deck,  who  sung 
out  “  boat  ahoy” — immediately  on 
hearing  which,  the  boat  descended 
without  making  a-reply.  Seeing 
this,  an  alarm  gun  was  fired  on 
board  the  ship,  and  all  hands  called 
to  quarters — the  cable  cut  and  die 
ship  got  under  weigh  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  dispatch, expecting  to  be  blown 
up  by  a  torpedo.  In  the  third  at¬ 
tempt  he  came  up  directly  under 
the  Ramilies,  and  fastened  himself 
and  his  boat  to  her  keel,  where  he 
remained  half  an  hour,  and  suc- 
ceededin perforating  a  hole  through 
her  copper;  but  while  engaged  in 
screwing  a  torpedo  to  her  bottom, 
the  screw  broke,  and  defeated  his 
object  for  that  time.  So  great  is 
the  alarm  and  fear,  on  board  the 
Ramilies,  of  some  such  stratagem 
being  played  off  upon  them,  that 
commodore  Hardy  has  withdrawn 
his  force  from  before  New  London, 
and  keeps  his  ship  under  weigh  all 
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the  time,  instead  of  lying  at  an¬ 
chor  as  formerly.” 

By  a  St.  Vincent’s  paper  of  the 
2d  ult.  it  appears,  that  there  have 
been  several  minor  eruptions  of 
Mount  Souffriere,  since  the  dread¬ 
ful  volcano  in  1812.  The  Rabacca 
river  flows  again  from  its  springs, 
but  not  in  its  old  direction ;  it 
poured  its  unwelcome  torrents 
through  Langley  Park,  making  its 
own  bed  in  its  w ild  and  impetuous 
progress,  and  destroying  vast  quan- 
ties  of  sugar,  &c. 

4  IRELAND. 

12.  Dub  in.  Lord  Whitworth  en¬ 
tered  Dublin  Castle  on  the  26th  ult. 
His  lordship  was  received  at  the 
grand  portal  by  several  personages 
of  distinction,  and  conducted  to 
the  state  apartments.  His  excel¬ 
lency  soon  after  entered  the  council- 
chamber,  preceded  by  the  different 
officers  of  state,  and  followed  by 
his  suite,  the  duchess  of  Dorset, 
many  noblemen,  and  numerous 
friends  and  visitors  ;  and  his  inves¬ 
titure  to  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant 

J7 

of  Ireland  immediately  took  place, 
when  the  duke  of  Richmond  re¬ 
signed  into  the  hands  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  the  high  and  important  trust. 
The  oaths  were  administered  by  the 
ford  chief  justice  of  the  king’s 
bench- — Next  morning  the  duke  of 
Richmond  held  an  undress  levee  at 
the  castle,  which  was  most  nume¬ 
rously  attended,  and  at  half  past 
twelve  o’clock  left  the  castle,  in 
order  to  embark  on  board  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  yacht  the  William  and  Mary, 
on  his  return  to  England.  His  ex¬ 
cellency  the  viscount  Whitworth, 
lord  lieutenant,  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond  went  together  from  the 
castle  in  the  state- coach,  preceded 
by  the  leading  coaches,  in  which 
were  the  officers  of  state,  to  the 
south  wall,  where  the  yacht  lay. 


They  were  escorted  by  a  squadron 
of  dragoons,  and  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  and 
persons  of  distinction  ;  the  lord 
mayor,  sheriffs,  several  of  the  al¬ 
dermen  and  principal  citizens,  in 
their  carriages,  followed  by  a  con¬ 
course  of  people,  to  the  water  side. 
The  streets  were  lined  by  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  on  the  Dublin 
duty.  The  duke  of  Richmond  re¬ 
ceived  every  demonstration  of  re¬ 
spect,  in  passing  through  the 
streets,  from  the  people,  who  testi¬ 
fied  their  regard  by  repeated  wishes 
for  his  welfare; 

\  THE  ARMY. 

15.  Duelling. — The  commander 
in  chief  has  signified,  in  general 
orders,  dated  Horse-guards,  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1813,  the  prince  re¬ 
gent’s  declaration  of  pardon  to 
lieutenant  Dillon,  and  ensigns 
M‘Guire,  Gilchrist,  and  O’Brien, 
found*  guilty,  at  the  Winchester 
assizes,  of  the  murder  of  lieutenant 
Blundell,  who  fell  in  a  duel  by  the 
hand  of  ensign  M‘Guire,  the  others 
acting  as  seconds.  The  commander 
in  chief,  however,  expresses  his 
high  disapprobation  of  the  conduct 
of  lieutenant  Dillon  and  ensigns 
Gilchrist  and  O’Brien,  who,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  settle  the  trivial 
difference  which  existed  between 
their  brother  officers,  magnified  its 
importance,  and  instigated  them 
to  the  measure  which  led  to  the 
fatal  result.' — In  consequence,  the 
prince  regent  has  ordered  that  the 
three  last  named  officers  be  dis¬ 
missed  the  service  ;  but  as  lieute¬ 
nant  Dillon,  who  “  from  his  rank 
and  standing  in  the  army  ought  to 
have  set  a  different  example,  has 
throughout  taken  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  these  outrageous  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  greatly  influenced  the 
conduct  of  ensigns  Gilchrist  and 
(H3)  O’Brien,” 
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O’Brien,”  his  royal  highness  limits 
to  him  the  sentence  of  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  ever  again  serving  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  any  capacity.  This  order 
his  royal  highness  orders  to  ~eread 
at  the  head  of  every  regiment ;  and 
“  he  hopes  it  will  prove  an  useful 
apd  impressive  lesson  to  the  young 
officers  of  the  army,  and  a  warning 
to  them  of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  allowing  themselves  to  be  mis¬ 
led  by  erroneous  notions  and  false 
principles  of  honour  ;  which,  when 
rightly  understood,  and  leading  to 
its  legitimate  object,  is  the  highest 
gem  in  the  character  of  a  soldier.” 

west  indies. 

18.  Most  distressing  accounts 
were  received  on  Wednesday  from 
various  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
respecting  the  dreadful  effects  of  a 
late  hurricane  which  occurred  in 
that  quarter.  The  following  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  Bermuda  paper  of 
the  1st  of  August : 

u  Nassau,  Sunday,  Aug.  1, 1813, 

u  It  falls  to  our  lot  to  record  the 
most  dreadful  calamity  by  which 
these  islands  have  been  ever  afflict¬ 
ed  in  the  memory  of  man,  and 
which  was  experienced  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  hurricane  with  which  it 
pleased  Providence  to  visit  them  on 
Monday  the  26th  ult.  The  dawn¬ 
ing  of  that  day  exhibited  a  serenity 
calculated  to  lull  to  sleep  the  fears 
of  the  most  wary  ;  and  the  breeze 
freshening  on  the  sky,  it  was  hail¬ 
ed  by  all  as  a  happy  relief  from 
the  extreme  sultry  heat  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  had  pressed  heavi¬ 
ly  and  unnerved  us  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  days ;  but  no  one  saw  the  ap¬ 
proaching  storm  which  lowered  be¬ 
hind  it.  At  ten  o’clock  the  wind 
increased,  and  continued  increas¬ 
ing,  accompanied  by  short  showers 
of  rain.  It  gained  considerably  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  ;  at  eleven  it 
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blew  a  strong  gale,  and  some  of  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour  appeared 
uneasy  at  their  anchorage  ;  blit  it 
was  not  until  twelve  o’clock  that  it 
attained  the  height  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  commencement  of  an 
hurricane,  and  which  soon  became 
evident  by  its  destructive  effects 
upon  the  waters  and  upon  the 
shore.  Some  of  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  were  driven  from  their 
moorings,  and  houses  began  to 
totter  upon  their  foundations.  The 
courts  of  chancery  and  admiralty, 
then  sitting,  were  of  necessity  ad¬ 
journed  ;  his  excellency  the  govern¬ 
or,  and  the  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  in  chancery  and  in  admiralty, 
the  judge,  the  lawyers,  and  officers 
of  court,  having  for  sonye  time 
awaited  an  abatement,  now  anxious 
for  their  families’  safety,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  literally  fight  their  wav 
on  foot  through  the  storm,  the  use 
of  carriages  having  already  become 
impracticable.  The  bay  was  soon 
crowded  with  merchants,  ship¬ 
owners,  mariners,  and  labourers ; 
all  busily  employed  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  save  lives  and  property  from 
the  vessels  which  were  driven  from 
their  moorings  ;  and  every  house¬ 
holder,  with  what  assistance  he  had 
at  hand  or  could  obtain,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  fortifying  his  house 
against  the  fury  of  the  raging  ele¬ 
ment,  by  nailing  up  and  battening 
doors  and  \ windows.  But  alas  * 
how  vain  the  attempts  of  man  to 
resist  the  storm  of  nature  !  At 
about  half-past  two  o’clock  the 
hurricane  attained  its  greatest 
height,  and  in  its  acme  continued 
without  interval  until  five,  when  it 
suddenly  ceased  ;  and  in  the  space 
of  half  an  hour  succeeded  a  calm, 
so  perfect,  that  it  can  be  compared 
only  to  that  of  death  after  the  most 
dreadful  convulsions.  It  was  now 
that  the  effects  became  visible. 

Lives 
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Lives  were  lost  in  vain  attempts  to 
protect  themselves  or  to  save.  The 
government-house,  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  public  buildings,  a 
great  number  of  other  houses,  the 
wharfs,  the  orchards,  and  gardens 
were  found  either  wholly  or  partly 
destroyed ;  and  all  the  vessel's  in 
the  harbour,  excepting  only  Mr. 
Saunders’  schooner  Ellena,  and  the 
prize  brig  Santa  Anna,  were  driven 
on  shore  or  sunk  in  the  harbour. 
A  scene  of  ruin  presented  inself  to 
the  view  of  the  beholder,  distress* 
ing  beyond  measure  to  all  men  not 
totally  bereft  of  the  last  spark  of 
glimmering  humanity.  The  inha- 
bitants  of  the  colony,  well  know¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  hurricanes,  took 
every  precautionary  measure  with¬ 
in  their  reach  during  the  calm,  or 
lull,  to  prepare  for  its  second  part 
expected  from  the  south-west,  and 
which  set  in  with  great  fury  at 
about  six  o’clock  and  continued  un¬ 
til  midnight,  when  it  considerably 
abated,  and  soon  after  totally  ceas¬ 
ed.  The  south-west  storm  differed 
from  the  north-eastern  one  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  heavy  blasts  of  a  few 
minutes’  duration,  repeated  after 
lulls  of  equal  length,  and  the  length 
of  these  lulls  gradually  increasing 
until  it  so  ceased ;  whereas  the  first 
storm  raged  without  intermission, 
This  last  however  nearly  com? 
pleted  the  general  ruin,  and  it  is 
believed  that  if  it  had  raged  an¬ 
other  hour  scarcely  a  house  would 
have  remained  standing  in  this  city, 
which  before  the  storm  was  consi¬ 
dered,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and 
population,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  the  most  flourishing 
in  the  world.  One  third  of  the 
houses  have  been  levelled  to  the 
ground :  and  all  have  received 
more  or  less  injury.  Property  of 
all  description  has  suffered.  Years 
must  elapse  ere  the  losses  and  in¬ 


juries  sustained  can  be  repaired. 
Hundreds  of  families  heretofore 
comfortable  have  been  jeduced  to 
beggary  and  want.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  hurricane  the  govern¬ 
or  walked  round  the  city,  and  hav¬ 
ing  witnessed  the  destruction  and 
misery  it  had  occasioned,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  his  return  to  the 
government  house,  his  excellency 
summoned  his  council,  in  order* 
with  their  advice,  to  devise  the 
most  effectual  means  to  effect  his 
purpose,  A  meeting  was  also  had 
of  the  members  of  assembly  ;  and 
all  coinciding  in  the  humane  views 
of  the  governor,  it  was  soon  deter¬ 
mined  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  for 
that  purpose,  which  they  mutually 
pledged  themselves  to  confirm  at 
the  next  session,  in  the  three  several 
branches  of  the  legislature  in  gene¬ 
ral  assembly.’* 

EXECUTION  OF  DANIEL  M‘CRQRY. 

24.  This  character  was  found 
guilty  at  the  last  Cumberland  assizes 
of  a  burglary  at  Bird-house,  where 
he  headed  a  gang  of  desperadoes, 
and  the  charge  was  .clearly  proved 
against  him  by  the  testimony  of 
Gavin  (an  accomplice),  and  Mrs. 
Gibson.  M‘Crory  on  Saturday  fort¬ 
night  suffered  the  awful  sentence 
of  the  law  on  a  drop  erected  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  gaol.  The 
unhappy  culprit,  who  we  under¬ 
stand  is  descended  of  very  respect¬ 
able  parents  in  Ireland,  had  been 
for  some  years  past  generally  known 
in  Carlisle  and  its  neighbourhood  : 
this  circumstance,  together  with  his 
bold  and  daring  conduct  subse¬ 
quent  to  apprehension,  and  an  ex¬ 
pectation  that  at  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  he  might  make  important 
disclosures,  drew  together  a  very 
great  concourse  of  people.  A  large 
body  of  constables  attended  to  keep 
(H  4)  order, 
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order,  assisted  by  a  troop  of  the 
2d  dragoon  guards,  and  the  74th 
regiment  of  foot.  About  half-past 
three  the  criminal  appeared  upon 
the  scaffold,  attired  in  black,  ac- 
*  companied  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Marshall, 
a  Roman  catholic  clergyman,  of 
which  communion  he  himself  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be.  The  manner  in  which 
he  appeared  at  tire  fatal  tree  ex¬ 
cited  every  one’s  astonishment.  He 
ascended,  not  only  without  the 
slightest  degree  of  trepidation,  but 
with  alacrity,  bowing  around  to 
the  assembled  multitude  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  seemed  to  impress  the 
idea  of  a  “  favourite  stage-player 
about  to  act  his  part.”  He  then 
produced  a  paper,  from  which  he 
read  a  denial  of  several  crimes 
which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  eighteen  months 
last.  He  however  acknowledged 
his  being  concerned  in  the  burglary 
for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer  ; 
confessed  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
though  in  some  immaterial  points 
he  declared  the  evidence  against 
him  was  not  altogether  correct ; 
and  forgave  his  prosecutors,  with 
whom,  and  with  all  men,  he  died 
in  peace.  A  distressing  scene  now' 
ensued.  On  the  drop  falling,  the 
rope  broke,  and  the  unhappy  man 
was  precipitated  to  the  ground, 
whereby  his  leg  was  broken.  u  I 
told  you,”  said  he,  “  this  rope 
would  never  bang  a  man  of  my 
weight.”  It  seems  that  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  handled  the  rope  before 
coming  cut  of  the  gaol,  and  re¬ 
monstrated  against  its  unfitness. 
After  some  delay,  he  was  borne 
upon  the  scaffold  in  a  chair ;  and 
another  rope  being  procured,  he 
was  again  tied  up.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  die  trying  scene,  he  maintained 
his  fortitude  ;  observed  that  it  was 
providential  that  the  accident  of  the 
rope  breaking  had  happened,  since 


he  had  forgotten  to  notice  the  in¬ 
famous  character  of  Gavin,  the 
kind’s  evidence,  who  he  said  had 
sworn  *  many  men’s  lives  away, 
and  he  feared  would  do  the  like 
again.  When  turned  off  the  se¬ 
cond7  time  the  rope  partly  gave 
way.,  and  it  was  feared  he  would 
come  to  the  ground  again:  fortu¬ 
nately  this  was  not  the  case.— A 
few  minutes  before  being  led  out 
of  the  gaol,  the  sound  of  the  horn 
announced  the  passing  by  of  the 
London  mail :  I  have  not  the 
least  wish,”  said  he,  “  for  a  re¬ 
prieve  ;  I  feel  myself  so  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  die,  that  I  should  be  sorry 
to  live.”- — M‘Crory  was  of  a  very 
prepossessing  appearance,  about 
five  feet  seven  inches  high,  remark¬ 
ably  robust  and  well  made,  of  a 
fair,  complexion,  and  his  eye  spark¬ 
led  with  intelligence.  Upon  the 
whole,  his  appearance  and  de¬ 
meanour  excited'  universal  commi¬ 
seration,  notwithstanding  every  one 
fully  justified  the  sencence  of  the 
law.  On  Monday'e vening  the  bo~ 
dy  was  interred  in  the  burying- 
ground  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  attended 
by  an  astonishing  concourse  of  his 
countrymen  and  others.— Carlisle 
Journal. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Ex-parte  Berhhamsiead  School . 

The  lord-chancellor  pronounced 
judgement  in  this  charity  cause.  It 
was  an  endowment  made  very 
many  years,  or  augmented  by  do¬ 
nation,  the  origin  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  having  been  at  a  time  anterior 
to  the  period  denominated  time  out 
of  mind  in  law  (which  is  limited  to 
the  return  of  king  Richard  I.  from 
the  Crusades.)  The  estates  are 
situated  in  Hertfordshire,  and  were 
granted  or  applied  to  divers  chari¬ 
table  uses  immemorially.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  property  was  un- 
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der  the  will  of  the  donor,  granting 
the  additional  endowment  in  the 
following  ratio — two  thirds  to  the 
use  and  maintenance  of  the  master 
and  usher  in  succession  for  ever — 
the  remaining  third  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  disbursement  of  all 
taxes,  rates,  &c.  that  should  be  de- 
mandable  from  the  turn  thirds,  &c. 
the  surplus  of  such  third  part  to  be 
distributed  for  the  relief  of  the  in¬ 
digent  poor  of  Berkhamstead.  It 
was  found  by  the  lords  commission* 
ers  appointed  to  investigate  all 
charitable  institutions  throughout 
England,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  that 
this  charity  had  been  long  abused, 
even  from  its  foundation,  where¬ 
upon  letters  patent  and  an  act  of 
parliament  were  passed,  containing 
regulations  for  the  better  manage¬ 
ment  and  application  of  the  funds. 
In  despite  of  such  regulations  the 
abuse  continued,  insomuch  that  it 
became  necessary  to  file  a  bill  in 
this  court,  when  lord  Thurlow  was 
chancellor,  for  relief ;  whereupon 
a  reference  was  made  to  a  master  in 
chancery,  directing  him  to  inquire 
into,  and  report  upon,  the  state  of 
.  the  institution.  By  the  report  made 
in  1794,  it  appeared  that  this  same 
radical  abuse  was  continued, and  that 
the  indigent  poor  did  not  receive 
one  farthing  from  surplus  of  third  ; 
the  same  having  been  reported  not 
adequate  to  defray  the  incum¬ 
brances  affecting  the  two-thirds 
which  remained?  shared  between 
the  master  and  the  usher,  the  latter 
taking  one-third,  and  the  former 
two-thirds  of  profits,  in  their  in¬ 
creased  and  accumulated  state  ; 
although  they  have  never  since, 
nor  now,  one  single  pupil,  rich  or 
poor,  to  instruct ;  contending  that 
they  are  entitled  to  possess  the  large 
income,  merely  because  they,  like 
their  predecessors,  now  are  and 
have  been  ready  on  the  spot  to  give 
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instructions,  if  any  pupils  should 
attend  them.  The  present  bill 
charged  the  receiver  appointed  by 
the  court  with  having  made  several 
leases  for  lives,  or  thirty-one  year 
leases,  partly  for  fines,  with  small 
rents,  and  partly  for  rack-rents,  but 
without  paying  into  court,  as  the 
former  decree  directed,  any  part  of 
the  monies  arising  from  such  fines 
and  rents,  so  that  the  former  order 
of  lord  Thurlow  became  nugatory. 

It  further  appeared,  that  a  sum  not 
amounting  to  less  than  5,0o0/.  of 
net  funds  remained  now  in  the 
receiver’s  hands,  or  within  his  power 
to  collect,  of  which  he  admitted, 
being  in  court,  that  he  had  annually 
received  sa  sum  of  between  2  and 
3,000/.  It  was  charged. also  against 
the  receiver,  that  he  had  granted 
leases  of  some  of  the  lands  to  some  of 
the  trustees  or  their  friends,  through 
the  irffiuence  of  such  trustees,  and 
that  he  had  not,  by  his  answer,  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  accounted  for  the  consi¬ 
derations  received  by  him  for  such 
leases,  but  wifi  1?he  now  submitted, 
to  comply  with.  It  was  pressed  by  the 
petitioner’s  counsel,  that  he  should 
yield  such  compliances,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  full  and  satisfactory 
affidavit.  The  lord-chancellor  de¬ 
sired  the  affidavit  to  be  produced, 
and  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
strong  indignation  upon  this  most 
shameful  perversion  and  gross 
abuse  of  the  charity,  that,  shocking 
to  relate,  had  never  yielded  any  of 
the  benefits  intended,  except  to  the 
master  and  usher.  His  lordship  dic¬ 
tated  a  most  extensive  and  critical 
reference  to  be  made  to  the  master, 
for  inquiring  into,  minutely  and 
specially,  the  various  abuses  and 
nuisances  attending  this  charity,  in 
order  that,  as  an  example  to  the 
many  and  lamentable  perversions  of 
public  charities,  he  might  make 
such  a  decree  as  could  neither  be 
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evaded  nor  baffled.  Prayer  of  the 
petitioner  granted  in  the  terms 
'  prayed  for. 

OCTOBER. 

NEW  LORD  MAYOR. 

1.  At  a  common  hall,  September 
29  th,  Mr.  alderman  Domville, 
citizen  and  stationer,  and  Mr.  al¬ 
derman  Wood,  citizen  and  fish¬ 
monger,  were  returned  by  the  live¬ 
ry  of  London,  as  proper  persons 
to  fill  the  important  office  of  lord 
mayor  of  London.  The  court  of 
aldermen  having  proceeded  to  a 
scrutiny,  Mr.  Domville  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  duly  and  unanimously 
elected  ;  and,  in  a  very  impressive 
yet  unaffected  manner,  he  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  the  common  hall : 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  livery  ;  I 
stand  before  you,  at  rather  a  late 
period  of  life,  to  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  in  electing  me  your  chief 
magistrate  for  the  year  ensuing; 
and,  gentlemen,  a  very  high  honour 
indeed  do  I  think  it,  because  it  is 
the  greatest  in  the  power  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  confer.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  arduous 
and  important  duties  of  the  office  ; 
and  how  unequal  my  abilities  are 
to  execute  those  duties  in  such  a 
manner  as  you  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.  But,  I  promise  yon,  justice 
shall  be  impartially  administered  ; 
and  that  your  rights,  privileges, 
and  franchises,  shall  be  defended 
and  supported.  To  accomplish 
these  great  ends,  under  Providence, 
I  look  for  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  all  those  able  magistrates  that 
have  gone  before  me,  as  well  as 
those, who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
civic  chair.— Gentlemen,  it  would 
be  a  great  consolation  to  me,  if  I 
were  addressing  you  in  the  midst 
of  a  profound  peace :  and  I  cannot 
but  indulge  a  hope  that  the  bril¬ 


liant  successes  of  out*  arms  in  the 
peninsula,  and  those  of  our  allies 
on  the  continent,  may  give  me 
an  opportunity,  during  my  year 
of  service,  to  announce  to  you 
the  blessings  of  an  honourable 
peace. — Gentlemen,  I  cannot  re¬ 
tire  from  your  presence  without 
assuring  you  that,  if  at  the  end  of 
the  year  my  conduct  shall  have 
been  such  as  to  merit  your  appro¬ 
bation,  it  will  be  one  of  the  proud¬ 
est  days  of  my  life.” 

BERLIN. 

2.  Bonaparte  has,  it  is  said,  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation,  promising  his 
troops  winter-quarters  in  Saxony, 
previous  to  which  a  diversion 
would  be  undertaken  against  the 
Silesian  army  ;  exhorting  them  to 
perseverance  and  confidence  in  the 
genius  of  their  great  leader. 
Seventy-five  thousand  wounded 
French  have  been  brought  into 
Leipsig  alone,  from  the  17th  of 
August  to  the  23d  of  Septem¬ 
ber  l  !  !  The  churches  and  public 
builJings  are  filled  with  them. — 
An  intercepted  letter  from  Maret 
(Bassano)  to  his  wife  says,  that  the 
emperor  is  not  forsaken,  even  in  so 
critical  a  situation,  by  his  great  ge¬ 
nius,  but  that  his  generals  are  de¬ 
ficient.  Another  from  Berthier  to 
a  secretary  at  Paris  describes  the 
miserable  state  in  which  the  French 
army  is,  and  declares  that  nothing 
but  a  speedy  peace  can  save 
France. 

NEW  BISHOP. 

Dr._  Howley’s  election  to  the 
bishoprick  of  London  wus  con¬ 
firmed  at  Bow-church,  Cheapside, 
being  the  oldest  church  in  the 
diocese,  by  sir  W.  Scott,  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  province  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

3.  This  morning  Dr.  Howley 

was 
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was  consecrared  bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  at  Lambeth  chapel.  At  half 
past  ten,  the  queen  (who  had  ex* 
pressed  her  wish  to  be  present) 
with  the  princesses  Augusta  and 
Mary,  were  received  at  Lambeth 
palace  by  the  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  conducted  them  into 
the  drawing  room,  where  Dr. 
Howdey,  the  bishop  of  London 
elect,  the  bishops  of  Oxford,  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  Salisbury,  the  vicar- 
general,  in  their  full  robes,  and 
other  distinguished  characters,  paid 
their  respects  to  them  ;  after  which 
they  proceeded  to  his  grace’s  cha¬ 
pel.  The  queen  and  princesses 
were  conducted  into  Mrs.  Sutton’s 
family-gallery.  No  person  was 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  cha¬ 
pel  except  those  engaged  in  the  ce¬ 
remony  :  among  them  were  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury,  Gloucester, 
and  Oxford,  in  their  full  robes.  Dr; 
Howley,  the  bishop  of  London 
elect,  took  his  seat  the  last  on  the 
right  of  the  altar.  The  morning 
service  was  read  by  one  of  the 
archbishop’s  chaplains.  The  bishop 
of  Gloucester  read  the  epistle  ;  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  the  gospel  ;  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  rev. 
Dr.  Goddard,  who  took  a  general 
view  of  the  established  church 
from  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
and  in  a  most  impressive  manner 
dwelt  upon  the  divine  institution 
and  expediency  of  the  episcopal 
order. 

6.  On  Monday  was  found 
drowned  in  the  river  at  Millwall, 
near  Poplar,  the  body  of  a  person 
unknown  ;  but  from  his  dress,  and 
other  indications,  apparently  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  middle  age. — On 
Tuesday  a  coroner’s  inquest  was 
held.  No  evidence,  until  after  the 
verdict  was  given,  appeared  to 
identify  his  person. — Two  water* 
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men  discovered  the  body  by  the 
falling  of  the  tide.  No  marks  of 
violence  appeared  upon  his  person. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  black  coat, 
black  side  waistcoat,  blue  stocking 
pantaloons,  shoes  and  gaiters ; 
shbrt  hair,  brown  and  gray ;  about 
fprty  years  of  age,  and  otherwise  of 
respectable  appearance.  Nothing 
ip  his  pocket  but  a  pawnbroker’s 
duplicate,  “  Monitt,  32,  York- 
street,  Westminster,  30th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1813,  a  gold  box,  2/,  5s.  Capt. 
James  Vaughan,  Queen-square,” 
which  being  rather  defaced,  was 
first  read  Manby. — The  deceased 
had  been  seen  the  preceding  day 
at  the  Kings  Arm’s  coffee-house, 
but  nothing  tljence  could  lead  to  his 
identity,  except  that  he  appeared 
to  speak  broken  English.  Verdict, 
Found  drowned.  When  the  inquest 
was  over,  the  lady  of  the  house  at 
which  the  deceased  had  lodged 
came  to  inspect  the  body,  when  she 
identified  it  as  that  of  captain 
Whorrah,  of  the  king’s  German 
legion.— -It  appeared  by  her  tes¬ 
timony,  that  the  deceased  had 
boarded  with  her  at  repeated  in¬ 
tervals  within  these  last  nine  years; 
and  in  the  course  of  that  time  had 
served  in  several  campaigns,  where 
he  was  wounded,  and  in  a  great 
degree  disabled  in  consequence, 
which  occasioned  his  retiring  on 
half-pay.  During  the  time  speci¬ 
fied,  he  had  lost  his  wife  by  death, 
in  her  own  country,  by  whom  he 
had  five  children  now  living.  His 
brother,  a  major  in  the  German  le¬ 
gion,  fell  gloriously  at  the  siege  of 
Badajos. — These  casualties  tended 
to  throw  a  damp  upon  his  spirits, 
and  subjected  him,  it  is  supposed, 
to  occasional  melancholy  ;  added 
to  this,  his  having  become  some¬ 
what  embarrassedin  pecuniary  mat¬ 
ters,  being  indebted  to  his  landlady 
about  2 61.  which,  it  seems,  she  re¬ 
quested 
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quested  him  once  or  twice  to  pay 
her.  About  the  end  of  last  month, 
he  went  out  after  breakfast,  saying 
he  should  return  with  money  to  pay 
her  that  day.  She  expected  him 
home  to  dinner,  but  did  not  see  or 
hear  any  thing  of  him  until  reading 
of  this  accident  in  the  papers,  when 
she  came  and  identified  the  body. 

Deputies  have  again  been  sent 
from  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Ca* 
raccas  to  this  country,  to  solicit,  we 
suppose,  the  interposition  of  the 
British  ministry  with  the  metropo¬ 
litan  government,  for  the  conciliato¬ 
ry  adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  them.  Whether  there  be 
any  thing  new  in  the  proposals 
with  which  they  are  charged,  we 
have  not  been  informed ;  but  as 
yet,  we  believe,  they  have  not  ob¬ 
tained  an  audience  from  ministers. 
There  are  two  circumstances  rather 
curious  which  we  learn  from  those 
deputies— the  one,  that  the  catholic 
clergyman,  who  is  known  to  have 
gained  a  decided  ascendancy  in  the 
new  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
has  become  a  most  strenuous  op- 
poser  of  the  celibacy7-  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  ;  the  other,  that  the  deputies 
are  instructed  to  bring  back  with 
them  a  person  duly  initiated 
in  the  Lancasterian  system,  who 
is  to  superintend  a  school,  to  be 
established  and  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  that  liberal  and  tr.uiy 
rational  plan  of  education. 

BONAPARTE. 

In  the  last  conference  which 
M.  de  Metternich  had  with  Bo¬ 
naparte  at  Dresden,  just  before 
Austria  had  declared  War  against 
him,  he  took  the  Austrian  minister 
into  his  cabinet  and  locked  the 
door.  He  then  began  one  of  his 
usual  discourses,  in  which  he  pass¬ 
ed  with  his  usual  rapidity  from 
the  bitterest  invectives  to  the  most 


magnificent  promises,  offering  ter¬ 
ritories,  indemnities,  every  possible 
temptation,  to  keep  Austria  as  his 
ally  ;  now  soothing,  and  now  me¬ 
nacing  ;  at  one  time  declaring  he 
would  destroy  the  Austrian  name; 
at  another,  that  he  would  raise  it 
to  a  splendour  it  had  never  known 
before.  Frequently  he  broke  out 
into  these  expressions— Pour  Dieu , 

I aissez-moi  jinir  avec  ces  Russes  J — 
After  the  conference  had  continued 
four  hours,  he  went  out  and  locked 
the  door  upon  M.  de  Metternich. 
Fie  remained  absent  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  returned,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  strain  for  four 
hours  more  ;  when  M.  de  Metter¬ 
nich,  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  the  passion,of  the  Corsican,  was 
allowed  co  depart. 

DOMINICA. 

9.  The  late  dreadful  hurricane 
which  has  visited  some  of  our  West 
India  islands,  has' been  most  fatal 
to  Dominica.  Its  plantations  and 
houses  have  been  mostly  involved 
in  ruin,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants 
killed  or  wounded, —  Previously 
to  the  23d  the  weather  was  calm 
and  very  hot.  At  day-light  on  the 
23d  of  July,  the  lowering  sky,  and 
rapid  scud  over  the  hills,  an¬ 
nounced  the  storm.  The  barracks 
and  other  buildings  at  Roseau,  &c. 
soon  yielded  to  its  fury,  while  the, 
fragments  of  the  hospital  covered 
the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  storm 
was  so  sudden  and  violent  as  to 
prevent  all  precautionary  measures, 
and  among  those  that  perished 
some  were  blown  into  the  sea  over 
the  cliffs.  The  plantations,  gar¬ 
dens,  &c.  were  nearly  demolished, 
scarcely  an  outhouse  or  a  tree  be¬ 
ing  left.  Several  shocks  of  earth¬ 
quakes  were  felt  during  the  hurri¬ 
cane  ;  the  waves  curled  as  high  as 
the  second  stories,  and  those  ves¬ 
sels 
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sels  only  were  unwrecked  which  es¬ 
caped  from  their  cables  being  cut. 

In  consequence  of  this  awful  cata¬ 
strophe,  the  ports  have  been  open¬ 
ed  free  of  duty.  Had  the  storm 
raged  many  hours  longer,  every 
house  in  the  island,  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  must  have  inevitably  pe¬ 
rished.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
however  been  reduced  to  poverty. 

FRANCE. 

Paris ,  October  12. 

Intelligence  from  Saxony  of  the 
4th  gives,  upon  the  events  which 
are  passing  in  that  country,  or 
which  are  preparing  in  it,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  details 

«  The'principal  armies  still  occu¬ 
py  the  same  positions  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Dresden,  and  upon  the 
Bohemian  frontiers.  They  conti¬ 
nue  to  receive  numerous  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  every  description.  The 
town  of  Leipsic  has  suddenly  be¬ 
come  the  very  important  centre  of 
military  movements.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  there  is  so  considera¬ 
ble,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  lodge  a  part  of  them  in  church¬ 
es.  The  neighbourhood  is  filled 
.with  cavalry,  forming  part  of  the 
3d  corps  of  that  army  commanded 
by  'the  duke  of  Padua.  Troops 
which  traverse  Leipsic,  coming 
from  the  side  of  Vv  urzen,  march 
by  Halle  and  Weissegfels  towards 
Dessau.  The  duke  of  Ragusa’s 
corps  d’armee  supports  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  prince  of  Moskwa,  who 
has  driven  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Elbe  all  the  enemy’s  corps  which 
endeavoured  to  attempt  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  that  river.  The  commu¬ 
nication  between  Dessau  and  Mag- 
•  debourg  is  completely  free.  In¬ 
cluding  die  duke  of  Castiglione.s 
corps  'd’armee,  the  Trench  forces 
between  Jena  and  Magdebourg 
are  estimated  at  150,000  men. 
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This  imposing  force  has  occasioned 
irresolution  in  the  enemy’s  pro¬ 
jects,  and  the  partisan  corps  under 
general  Czernicheff  is  now  en¬ 
deavouring  to  regain  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  but  it  is  possible  his 
retreat  will  be  cut  off  from  it.  In 
the  two  attacks  previously  made 
against  Dessau,  the  enemy  had  a 
great  number  killed  apd  wounded. 
He  carried  off  the  latter  to  Jutter- 
bock.  Beyond  Dresden  the  French 
army  remains  concentrated,  ready 
to  act  on  the  first  notice.  It  daily 
receives  reinforcements,  especially 
in  cavalry.  His  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  continues  to  enjoy  the  best 
health.-— The  Prussian  army  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Blucher  has 
entirely  retired.” 

14.  A  letter  from  Cassel,  dated 
9th  October,  contains  the  following 
details  : — 

“  The  day  before  yesterday  we  saw 
the  troops  under  general  Alexander 
arrive.  On  the  8th  he"  himself  en¬ 
tered  our  walls  with  a  numerous 
infantry.  Several  columns  have 
proceeded  from  Fredberg  to  Cassel. 
All  is  now  tranquil  in  that  country, 
and  30,900  men  are  manoeuvring 
in  every  direction  to  protect  it.” 

14.  To-day  the  conservative  se¬ 
nate  met  under  the  presidency  of 
the  arch-chancellor. — The  senator 
count  Segur,  ia  the  name  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee,  made  a  report  of  a 
projet  of  a  senaius  consultum ,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  ; 

« — -which  was  adopted. 

decree’.  '  « 

Art.  1.  There  shall  not.  be  con¬ 
cluded  any  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  French  empire  and  Sweden, 
till  Sweden  shall  have  previously- 
renounced  possession  of  the  French 
island  of  Guadaloupe. — 2.  it  is 
forbidden  to  every  Frenchman  in 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  under 
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pain  of  dishonour,  to  take  any  oath 
to  the  Swedish  government,  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  office  under  it,  to  afford 
it  any  assistance.~3.  The  present 
senatus  consul  turn  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  a  message  to  his  majes¬ 
ty  the  emperor  and  king. 

For  the  emperor,  and  in  virtue 
of  the  powers  confided  to  us* 

(Signed)  'Maria  Louisa* 

SHADWELL  POLICE  OFFIC&. 

15.  Ann  Bartran,  charged  with  ob¬ 
taining  various  sums  of  money,  on 
pretence  of  procuring  places  at  the 
East  India-house,  underwent  a  fi* 
nal  examination. 

David  Sutherland  stated,  that  he 
was  by  trade  a  shoe-maker  in  the 
Borough,  and  that  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
place  of  an  elder  at  the  India-house, 
a  situation  worth  700/.  per  annum  l 
He  had  made  application  to  the 
duke  of  Kent  soliciting  his  interest, 
who  had  returned  an  answer,  pur¬ 
porting  that  his  royal  highness’s 
interest  was  unequal  to  the  task, 
having  experienced  a  want  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  similar  applications  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  own  domestics.  The 
witness  accidentally  fell  into  compa¬ 
ny  with  the  prisoner,  who  repre¬ 
sented  that  her  interest  was  far  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  royal  duke, 
through  the  medium  of  friends  in 
the  India-house,  and  she  undertook 
to  procure  the  object  of  his  wishes  ; 
in  the  mean  time  requesting  his 
royal  highness’s  letter  might  be  put 
into  her  hands  as  a  credential ; 
which  the  witness  did.  He  like¬ 
wise  supplied  her  at  different 
times  with  several  small  sums, 
which  she  pretended  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ,  in  order  to  get  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  gentlemen  by  whom 
the  business  was  to  be  done.  He 
accompanied  her  several  times  to 
the  India-house,  where  she  made 
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him  wait  outside  for  her  return. 
She  called  repeatedly  to  dine  and 
drink  tea  with  himself  and  wife 
pending  the  negotiation,  when  she 
continued  to  feed  their  golden 
dream.  She  procured  from  wit- 
ness’s  wife  several  sums  of  Hi.  each* 
saying  “  that  the  clerks  required 
to  be  palmed.”  The  wife  asked 
her,  on  one  occasion,  if  1 0/.  would 
do  ?  when  she  replied,  she  would 
only  take  HI.  at  that  time. — The 
witnessbecoming  impatient,  she con= 
sented  to  his  accompanying  her  for 
the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to 
his  patrons.  She  again  desired 
him  to  wait,  and  after  some  hours 
returned  with  a  letter  in  her  hand* 
saying,  this  was  an  assurance  that 
the  business  was  effected*  The 
letter  was  produced,  bearing  the 
name  of  a  gentleman  at  the  Indian- 
house,  who,  by  his  evidence,  dis¬ 
claimed  the  letter  and  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  prisoner*  The  pri¬ 
soner  returned  to  witness’s  house 
to  dinner,  and  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  stay  all  night.  She  indited 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  clerk,  in  which 
she  prevailed  on  him  to  give  her 
the  additional  sum  of  51.  to  inclose 
in  it,  which  he  put  into  her  hand  for 
that  purpose.  The  letter  was  in¬ 
scribed,  when  a  knock  came  to  the 
door,  which  witness  went  to  answer. 
On  his  return,  she  was  in  the  act 
of  sealing  the  letter.  She  then 
ave  it  to  him  to  deliver  the  next  - 
ay;  but  first  holding  it  up  to  the 
light  and  saying,  “  You  see  it  is  all 
right,  there  is  the  5/.  inclosed.’’  He 
then  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket* 
The  prisoner  engaged  that  if  the 
place  was  not  procured,  the  money 
should  be  returned,  adding  that  she 
could  dismiss  the  clerks  from 
office,  if  they  did  not  act  honour* 
ably  by  her.— The  prisoner  con¬ 
tinued  as  their  guest  till  evening, 
when  the  witness  had  occasion  te 
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out  for  some  liquor. — The  prisoner 
said  to  the  wife,  “  You  had  better 
follow  him  for  fear  he  should  lose 
the  letter,”  observing,  that  he  had 
put  it  carelessly  in  his  coat  pocket, 
— Upon  this  she  left  the  prisoner 
in  the  house,  and  returned  in  about 
ten  minutes,  when  the  prisoner  was 
gone.  They  set  up  till  one  in  the 
morning,  vainly  expecting  her  re¬ 
turn.  At  length  suspicion  aroused 
them  from  this  golden  dream.  On 
opening  the  letter,  they  found  to 
their  great  mortification,  instead  of 
51.  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  Wit¬ 
ness’s  wife  corroborated  her  hus¬ 
band’s  statement. — The  prisoner 
wass fully  committed  to  to  take  her 
trial  for  stealing  the  5L 

GERMANY. 

22.  Every  arrival  from  Germa¬ 
ny  at  this  eventful  period  brings 
matter  of  importance,  and  affords 
us  fresh  cause  of  congratula¬ 
tion.  The  most  formidable  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  allied  powers  are  now 
in  immediate  connexion  with  each 
other;  and  the  French  are  com¬ 
pletely  circumvented,  and  cut  off 
from  any  direct  communication 
with  their  own  country.  Bona¬ 
parte  is  evidently  embarrassed  in 
the  extreme.  During  the  whole 
month  he  has  had  no  victory  to  an¬ 
nounce  :  on  the  other  hand*  so 
eminently  successful  have  been  the 
exertions  of  the  allies,  that  two  or 
three  extraordinary  gazettes  have 
been  published  in  London  almost 
weekly:  every  thing  that  they  at¬ 
tempt  seems  to  prosper. 

It  is  utterly  impossible,  within 
the  limits  to  which  this  department 
of  our  publication  is  necessarily 
restricted,  to  give  even  an  abstract 
of  such  a  vast  mass  of  intelligence 
as  has  filled  the  newspapers  during 
the  past  month. 

During  Bonaparte’s  stay  at  Dres¬ 


den,  the  allies  harassed  his  sol* 
diers  by  incessant  advances  and 
retreats  from  all  sides.  At  length 
on  the  7th  inst.  he  quitted  that  city, 
and  proceeded,  not,  as  heretofore, 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  but 
to  the  side  of  Leipsic,  where  the 
theatre  of  war  seems  now  to  be 
transferred.  That  city  is  described 
as  having  suddenly  become  the 
centre  of  very  important  military 
movements.  The  number  of 
troops  there  is  so  considerable,  that 
part  of  them  are  obliged  to  he 
lodged  in  churches. 

The  crown  prince  of  Sweden  has 
crossed  the' Elbe,  and  is  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  communication  with  general 
Blucher.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  former  were  on  the  7th  at 
Zebitz  ;  and  would  be  moved  on 
the  9th  to  Zorbig :  those  of  the 
latter  were  at  Duben,  and  would 
be  advanced  at  the  same  time  to 
Eulenberg.  Their  movements,  it 
'  will  be  observed,  are  simultaneous; 
and  they  are  marching  by  different 
roads  upon  Leipsic,  with  130,000 
men  and  600  pieces  of  cannon. 
About  the  same  time  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  army  made  a  flank  move¬ 
ment  by  its  left,  and  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  it  would  be  advanced  as 
far  as  Chemnitz  on  the  3d.  Bo¬ 
naparte  seems  to  have  hesitated 
for  some  days  in  determining 
against  which  of  the  two  menacing 
forces  he  should  direct  his  personal 
efforts ;  but  he  at  last  proceeded 
for  Leipsic ;  and  itis  probable  a  great 
battle  would  be  fought  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  month,  unless 
the  French  armies  should  continue 
to  retreat.  A  report  from  marshal 
Ney,  dated  Torgau,  Sept.  7,  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  defeat  by  the  crown 
prince  at  Dennevitz.  He  attri¬ 
butes  the  defeat  partly  to  the  4th 
corps,  which,  instead  of  turning 
Jutterbock,  attacked  it — and  to  the 
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7th  corps,  which  was  some  time  in 
coming  up,  and  two  divisions  of 
which  behaved  badly  when  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  nearly  won.  The  7th 
corps  was  composed  of  Saxons,  and 
was  under  the  orders  of  general 
Regnier,  whom  Mr.  Thornton 
mentions  in  his  dispatch  as  having 
exposed  himself  to  so  much  danger. 
Ney  acknowledges  a  loss  of  8()00 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  prison¬ 
ers,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  army  of  general  Nugent 
has  taken  the  strong  point  of  Pola 
Capo  d’lstria,  and  Monte  Mag- 
giore,  with  50  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  General  Nugent  was  in 
communication  with  the  English 
squadron  off  Fiume,  from  which 
he  received  arms  and  ammunition 
for  equipping  the  Istrians,  who 
had  cheerfully  flocked  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  standard.  General  Thiel- 
man  on  the  18th  September  at¬ 
tacked  Merseburg,  which  surren¬ 
dered  after  a  sharp  resistance. 
The  Russian  colonel  Orloff  parti¬ 
cularly  distinguished  himself.  More 
than  2000  prisoners  in  and  about 
the  town  fell  into  our  hands. 
They  are  on  their  way  lo  Bo¬ 
hemia. 

Advices  from  Toplitz  to  the 
20th  September  detail  a  very  gab 
hint  enterprise,  executed  by  the 
Austrian  major  Schlutberg,  who, 
having  received  orders  to  take  I  rie- 
burg,  placed  part  of  his  corps  in 
ambush  on  the  17th,  and,  appear¬ 
ing  unexpectedly  before  the  town 
the  next  morning,  stormed  the 
Ebersdorff  gate  ;  while  other  de¬ 
tachments  of  his  troops,  which  had 
taken  circuitous  roads,  advanced 
agaipst  the  Mersner  and  Dona 
gates.  That  of  Ebersdorff  being 
forced  open,  after  an  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance,  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  general  Bruno,  20  staff  and  su¬ 


perior  officers,  400  mounted  hus¬ 
sars,  and  220  infantry,  were  made 
prisoners.  The  Austrian  loss  was 
one  killed  and  three  wounded. 

Our  Gottenburgh  letters  state, 
that  the  allies  had  also  taken  Pe- 
gau.  Both  Frieburg  and  Pegau 
'  are  near  Leipsic. 

The  garrison  of  Stettin,  being 
in  want  of  provisions,  had  offered 
to  capitulate  ;  but  its  terms  were 
rejected. 

General  Vandamme  has  been 
sent  prisoner  to  the  interior  of  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  meeting  on  his  journey  the 
execration  of  all  people  for  his 
cruelties  at  Bremen,  Hamburgh, 
See.  — The  escort  with  him  was 
scarcely  able  to  protect  him  from 
their  rage. 

Cassel  was  taken  on  the  30th 
September,  by  general  Czernicheff, 
and  the  keys  of  the  town  were  sent 
to  the  crown  prince.  In  four  days 
this  enterprising  general  penetrated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cassel,  a  distance 
of  150  miles,  dexterously  eluding 
one  corps  of  the  enemy,  beating 
another,  and  taking  400 'prisoners 
and  six  guns.  Alarmed  at  his 
approach,  Jerome  Bonaparte  fled 
towards  Frankfort  ;  but  Czerni¬ 
cheff  pursued  him,  and  annihilated 
four  squadrons  of  his  attendant 
cavglry,  taking  260  of  them  pri¬ 
soners,  and  cutting  in  pieces  the 
rest.  The  next  day,  he  reverted 
to  the  corps  which  he  had  before 
avoided,  attacked)  dispersed  it, 
and  took  two  more  guns.  Of  this 
corps  300  Westphalians  joined  him, 
and  proceeded  on  the  30th  uit, 
to  attack  the  city  of  Cassel.  One 
gate  was  already  carried  by  storm, 
when  the  French  commandant 
capitulated,  and  evacuated  the 
town.  •  CzernichefPs  first  care  was 
to  liberate  the  patriots  who  were 
confined  as  state-prisoners :  the 
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next  to  call  the  loyal  inhabitants 

J 

of  Hesse  and  Hanover  to  his  stan¬ 
dard.  The  call  was  obeyed  by  a 
body  of  1500,  with  whom  this  en¬ 
terprising  general  returned  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  crown  prince  ;  af¬ 
ter  having  given  t6  the  mock-king¬ 
dom  of  Westphalia  a  concussion, 
the  moral  effect  of  which  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  operate  most  beneficially 
in  behalf  of  the  common  cause. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the 
important  intelligence  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Bremen  by  a  Russian  force 
under  general  Tettenborn.  The 
place  surrendered  by  capitulation 
on  the  14th  inst. — the  garrison  to 
depart  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  not  to  serve  against  the  allies 
for  one  year. 

Not  only,  is  Bonaparte  discomfit¬ 
ed  at  every  point,  but  his  reluctant 
vassal  allies  have  begun  to  desert 
his  standard,  and  turn  their  arms 
against  the  common  oppressor  of 
nations.  The  king  of  Bavaria,  on 
whom  he  placed  his  greatest  re¬ 
liance,  according  to  the  Berlin  pa¬ 
pers,  has  made  his  terms  with 
Austria.  An  article  from  Stral- 
sund,  of  the  5th,  states,  that  203000 
Bavarians,  some  say  40,000,  are 
already  in  co-operation  with  the 
allies  'r  and  the  whole  of  the  Ba¬ 
varian  force  will  of  course  be  im¬ 
mediately  placed  in  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation.  Even  the  Saxons  have  be¬ 
gun  to  abandon  the  tyrant  and  his 
cause.  A  former  account  of  a 
Saxon  battalion  having  come  over 
to  the  crown  prince,  we  find  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  bulletin  of  his  royal 
highness  of  September  26.  This 
battalion  is  the  first  of  the  king’s 
regiment ;  it  entered  Warletz  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  drums  beating ; 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its 
example  being  followed  by  the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  army,  accord¬ 
ing  as  opportunity  shall  serve* 
4843. 


FRANOE. 

Lord  Wellington  has  at  length 
established  his  yictorious  legions 
within  the  domestic  territory  of 
France.  The  left  of  the  allied  ar¬ 
my  crossed  the  Bidassoa  on  the  ?di 
inst.  in  front  of  Andaye,  and  near 
the  Montague  Verte.  The  British 
and  Portuguese  troops  took  seven 
pieces  of  cannon  on  this  part  of  the 
line  ;  and  the  Spanish  troops,  who 
crossed  the  fords  above  the  bridge, 
one  piece.  At  the  same  time  ma¬ 
jor-general  baron  Alten  attacked 
with  the  light  division  at  the  Puerto 
de  Vera,  supported  by  a  Spanish 
division,  and  Don  P.  Giron  attack¬ 
ed  the  enemy’s  entrenchments  on 
the  mountain  of  La  Rhune.  These 
troops  carried  every  thing  before 
them  until  they  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  which  proved  inacces¬ 
sible.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th 
the  attack  was  renewed  on  the 
right  of  the  enemy^s  position  by 
'  the  same  troops,  and  was  instantly 
carried  in  the  most  gallant  style. 
The  enemy  then  withdrew  from 
all  parts  of  their  position.  Lord 
Wellington  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  conduct  of  ali  the 
troops  engaged,  British,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  Spanish,  The  total 
British  and  Portuguese  loss  amounts 
to  about  800  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  ;  that  of  the  Spaniards 
to  about  750.  Sir  Thomas  Gra¬ 
ham,  who  commanded  the  invading 
army  in  this  expedition,  resigned 
his  command  on  the  following  day 
to  general  Hope.  This  gallant 
chief,  whom  we  lament  to  say,  ill 
health  prevents  from  gathering 
fresh  laurels,  has  thus  splendidly 
closed  his  command  by  planting 
the  British  standard  upon  the  ene¬ 
my’s  soil. 

The  British  army  now  has  its 
right  atZuganamarili ;  from  thence 
it  extends  'Ey  La  Rhune  to  the 
(1)  Montague 
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Montague  Verte,  and  from  thence 
to  the  sea ;  holding  what  the  French 
government  have  invariably  consi¬ 
dered  the  strongest  line  of  the  Py¬ 
renees,  and  what  cardinal  Mazarine 
is  much  praised  for  having  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  abandon  to  France. 

The  Paris  papers  contain  extracts 
of  a  series  oF  official  documents  on 
the  subject  of  the  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Austria,  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  Bonaparte  accuses 
the  emperor  Francis  of  treachery 
and  duplicity.  He  avers,  that  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  by  facilitating  the 
advance  of  admiral  Tchichagoff’s 
army,  ensured  the  ruin  of  the  French 
force  in  Russia— that  an  armistice 
was  afterwards  concluded  with 
Russia,  which  was  kept  secret — that 
Austria  had  determined  to  join  the 
allies  last  spring,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  inefficiency  of  her  military 
force,  and  the  disorder  of  her  fi¬ 
nances— and  he  concludes  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  French  nation  on  the 
necessity  of  making  fresh  efforts, 
equal  to  those  of  the  allied  powers, 
to  oppose  what  be  terms  their  im¬ 
measurable  ambition. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Reinhard,  the  land  a  mm  an  of 
Switzerland,  has,  in  a  late  procla¬ 
mation,  declared  the  neutrality  of 
die  cantons.  He  announces  his  in¬ 
tention  to  transmit  to  the  belligerent 
powers  a  notification  of  this  event 
—of  his  intention  to  maintain  the 
present  constitution— to  guard  the 
territory  against  violation,  and  to 
cause  this  neutrality  to  be  respected, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms.  As 
Reinhard  is  a  creature  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  declaration  of  neutrality  has 
not  been  suggested  by  the  French 
government,  which  is  under  some 
apprehension  of  being  invaded  on 
the  side  of  Basle.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  he  will  be  disappoint- 
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ed,  and  that  when  the  Swiss  are 
called  upon  to  act  in  their  own 
name,  they  wall  act  as  all  the  other 
brave  and  independent  nations  of 
Europe  have  done,  and  not  shame 
the  heroic  memory  of  Tell,  by 
basely  pandering  the  cause  of  their 
own  enslaver. 

The  diet  of  Switzerland  has 
voted  the  landamman  40,000  men, 
to  enforce  the  decree  of  neutrality* 

ANOTHER  CONSCRIPTION  OF 

280,000  men. 

Maria  Louisa  went  in  state  to 
the  senate  on  the  7th  inst.  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  a  speech  remark¬ 
able  for  the  vague  generality  of  its 
expressions.  Austria  is  just  men¬ 
tioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save 
her  feelings  the  painful  task  of  ut¬ 
tering  hostile  threats  against  her 
father.  The  point  most  relied 
upon,  to  rouse  the  slumbering  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  people,  is  the  dread 
of  invasion,  which  is  held  up  to 
them  in  ierrorem  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
new  and  unprecedented  military  ex¬ 
ertions  they  were  called  upon  to 
make.  By  the  senatus  consultum, 
which  was  proposed  and  adopted, 
280,000  men  are  ordered  to  be  rais¬ 
ed,  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

20.  It  is  asserted  in  an  American 
paper,  thatChristophe,  on  his  return 
to  Cape  Francis  from  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  on  Port-au-Prince, 
put  to  death  1500  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  two  priests  who  had  headed  a 
grand  procession  and  sung  Te  Deurn 
for  the  defeat  of  his  party. 

It  appears  from  the  Quebec  pa* 
pers,  and  from  general  orders  issued 
by  the  commander-in-chief  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  that,  on  the  late  defeat  of 
general  Wilkinson  on  the  banks  of 
the  Miami  river,  the  American  mi¬ 
litary 
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litary  chest,  containing  15,000Z. 
sterling,  was  among  the  property 
captured  by  the  British. 

The  late  dishonourable  attempt, 
made,  as  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
American  executive,  to  destroy  the 
Ramilies,  has  induced  sir  Thomas 
Hardy  to  address  letters  to  the 
public  authorities  of  New  London, 
and  to  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  on  the  subject.  In 
these  sir  Thomas  states,  that  “  he 
is  fully  apprised  of  the  efforts  to 
destroy  the  Ramilies,  and  that  he 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  defeat 
them.  But  he  thinks  it  right  to 
notify  publicly,  that,  since  the  late 
attempt,  he  had  ordered  on  board 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  of  war,  who,  in  the 
event  of  the  efforts  to  destroy  the 
ship  by  torpedoes  or  other  infernal 
inventions  being  successful,  would 
share  the  fate  of  himself  and  his 
crew.  That  in  future,  whenever  a 
vessel  was  taken,  the  crew  would 
be  kept  on  board  until  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  no  snare  was  laid  for 
the  destruction  of  the  British  sea¬ 
men;  and  that  this  regulation  would 
be  observed  when  a  vessel  was 
boarded  and  abandoned  by  her 
crew.”  Sir  Thomas  adds,  “  that 
his  example  would  be  followed  by 
all  the  commanders  of  his  squa¬ 
dron.” — These  representations  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  some  effect  on  the 
American  public  5  for,  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letters  being  known,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  ;  and  as 
many  of  the  citizens  had  relatives 
and  friends  prisoners  of  war  on 
board  the  British  squadron,  it  was 
determined  to  present  a  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  American  executive 
against  the  further  employment  of 
the  torpedoes  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  warfare,  since  they  would  in  all 
likelihood  prove  fatal  to  many  sub- 
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jects  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  to  the  British.” 

In  June  and  July,  the  river  Mis- 
sissipi  rose  higher  than  it  had  been 
known  for  30  years.  The  conse¬ 
quences  were  dreadful.  The  water 
had  burst  the  mounds,  and  inun¬ 
dated  the  country  on  the  west  side 
to  the  distance  of  65  miles.  The 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  land 
contiguous  to  Red  River  was  an 
ocean.  The  inhabitants  had  fled 
to  the  heights,  where  they  and  their 
slaves  were  encamped ;  but  vast 
crops,  plantations  of  sugar-canes, 
with  an  immense  number  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  deer,  were 
swept  away.  Mr.  Winthrop  Sar¬ 
gent  had  lost  500  head  of  cattle — - 
many  other  proprietors  of  land, 
from  3  to  400.  The  loss  of  neat 
cattle  alone  was  estimated  at  22,000 
head.  Every  little  spot  of  bare 
ground  was  crowded  with  animals, 
.It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  herds 
of  deer  intermixed  with  wolves,  and 
both,  from  a  sense  of  danger,  equally 
domesticated. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Foreign  Office,  Oct.  25,  1813. 
Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  extracts,  have  been  received 
by  viscount  Castlereagh,  from 
his  excellency  the  earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  from  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  the  hon.  sir  C.  W.  Stewart; — ■ 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen  to  lord  Castle¬ 
reagh,  dated  Comotau,  Oct.  9, 
1813. 

The  army  has  advanced  in  a  di¬ 
rect  line  towards  Leipsic,  near 
which  town  the  head-quarters  of 
prince  Schwartzenberg  are  establish¬ 
ed.  The  prince  royal  and  gen. 
Biucher  having  advanced  towards 
the  same  point,  the  allied  forces 
have  nearly  effected  their  junction  : 
a  rideau ,  therefore,  is  drawn  across 
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this  part  of  Saxony,  extending  from 
Dessau  to  Marienburgh  on  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  frontier.  .In  the  mean  time 
nen.  Rennie; sen,  with  the  corps  of 
Colloredo,  has  driven  the  enemy 
from  his  entrenchments  at  Gieshn- 
bel,  and  has  advanced  towards 
Dresden  on  the  great  road  from 
Toplitz.  The  actual  position  and 
intentions  of  Bonaparte  are  entirely 
unknown.  A  strong  force,  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  is  opposed 
to  prince  Schwartzenberg  ;  and  the 
general  belief  is,  that  Bonaparte 
himself  has  made  a  rapid  move¬ 
ment  with  the  mass  of  his  am i y  to 
attack  gen.  Blucher  before  his  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  prince  royal  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  partial  advantage 
will  materially  improve  his  pro¬ 
spects,  or  render  the-  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  allies  more  doubtful. 
His  communication  with  France 
being  totally  destroyed — his  army 
in  considerable  distress— his  maga- 
,  zines  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
country  in  which  he  is,  utterly  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  replenishing  them, 
he  must  shortly  find  it  necessary  to 
break  through  the  circle  which  has 
been  drawn  around  him  :  in  this  at¬ 
tempt  he  may  probably  succeed,  but 
there  'is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  great  part  of  his  army. 
Full  justice  is  done  to  the  military 
talents  and  able  combinations  of  the 
prince  marshal :  had  he  been  less 
prudent  and  circumspect  in  his 
movements,  we  should,  not  have 
been  placed  in  the  formidable  and 
commanding  attitude  which  we  are 
now  enabled  to  assume. 

P.  S. — By  intelligence  received 
this  morning,  it  appears  that  prince 
Schwartzenberg,withthemain  body 
of  his  army,  is  at  Chemnitz,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Bonaparte 
left  Dresden  on  the  7th  with  the 


king  of  Saxony  and  his  family,  and 
is  at  Rochlitz,  where  his  army  is 
chiefly  assembled.  Gen.  Bennigsen 
has  advanced  to  Dresden,  in  which 
it  is  said  Bonaparte  has  left  but  a 
feeble  garrison,  consisting,  accord¬ 
ing-  to  report,  of  not  more  than  three 
thousand  men. 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  lieute¬ 
nant-general  the  hon.  sir  Charles 
Stewart,  K.B.  dated  Head-quar¬ 
ters  prince  royal  of  Sweden, 
Oct.  11,  1813:— 

In  conformity  to  your  lordship’s 
instructions,  being  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  my  wound  to  travel, 

j  , 

I  left  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied 
tarmy  at  Toplitz  on  the  3d  instant, 
and  arrived  at  those  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Sweden  at  Radegast,-near 
Zorbig,  on  the  8th.  Mr.  Thornton 
has  fully  put  your  lordship  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  interesting  military 
intelligence  to  that  period.  I  have 
now  to  inform  you,  that  after  the 
brilliant  passage  of  the  Elbe  by  gen. 
Blucher  at  Elster,  in  which  both 
decision  and  judgement  have  been 
pre-eminently  displayed,  and  the 
consequent  passage  of  the  same 
river  by  the  prince  royal’s  army  at 
the  points  of  Rosslau  and  Acken, 
his  royal  highness  the  crown  prince 
conceived  a  movement  of  the  whole 
allied  force  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saale  would  force  the  enemy  either 
to  a  general  battle,  or  would  be  the 
most  effectual  r:«*ode  to  embarrass 
and  harass  his  retreat,  if  he  should 
determine  upon  a  measure  which  the 
combined  movements  of  the  armies 
of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  of  the  North 
of  Germany  on  his  flanks,  and  on 
all  his  communications,  seemed  to 
render  so  indispensably  necessary. 
Napoleon,  it  seems,  had  manoeuvred 
from  Dresden,  according  to  reports, 
with  a  large  corps  of  cavalry  on  the 
right,  and  all  his  infantry  on  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  as  far  down 
as  Archlau  :  a  strong  demonstration 
of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men 
was  made  from  Torgau  towards  the 
pointof  Ulster  on  the  8th,  where  gen. 
Blucher  passed,  probably  with  a  de¬ 
sign  of  menacing  that  general,  and 
forcing  him  to  repass  the  river.  The 
bold  determination  of  the  allies  was 
not,  however,  to  be  arrested  by  de¬ 
monstration  ;  and  the  whole  army 
of  Blucher,  being  now  in  close  com¬ 
munication  with  that  of  the  prince 
royal,  the  former  marched  from 
X)uben  on  Jesnitz  on  the  9th,  and 
passed  the  Mulda  ;  and  the  crown 
prince  concentrated  his  forces  be¬ 
tween  Zorbig,  Radegast,  and  Bit- 
terfeld.  The  enemy,  according  to 
accounts,  appeared  now  to  be  col¬ 
lected  about  Eulenberg  and  Os- 
chatz,  between  the  Mulda  and  the 
Elbe.  On  the  10th,  gen.  Blucher 
moved  from  Jesnitz  to  Zorbig,  and 
the  armies  of  Silesia  and  the  North  - 
of  Germany  were  here  assembled. 
The  determination  being  taken  to 
pass  the  Saale,  orders  were  issued 
in  the  night,  and  gen.  Blucher  mov¬ 
ed  with  the  Silesian  -army  to  pass 
the  river  at  Wettin,  bridges  being 
constructed  for  that  purpose.  Gen. 
Billow,  with  his  corps  d’armee,  was 
in  like  manner  to  pass  at  Wettin  ; 
gen.  Winzingerode,  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  at  Rothenburg  ;  and  the  . 
prince  royal,  with  the  Swedes,  at 
Aisleben  and  Bernburg.  The  whole 
allied  force  was  then  to  place  itself 
in  order  of  battle,  with  its  left  on 
the  Saale,  waiting  the  further  t de¬ 
velopment  of  the  enemy’s  move 
meats.  Gen.  Billow’s  corps  and 
gen.  Winzingerode’s  corps,  after 
passing  the  river,  were  to  form  the 
right  of  the  Silesian  army,  and  the 
Swedes  to  be  in  reserve  or  second 
line.  Each  corps  d’armee  is  to  form 
in  three  lines;  gen.  Woronzoff,  who 
formed  gen.  Winzingerode’s  advan¬ 


ced  guard  at  Halle,  is  to  be  regulated 
in  his  movements  by  the  attempts 
of  the  enemy,  and  fall  back  on  the 
forces  passing  at  Wettin,  if  he 
should  be  attacked  by  superior  num¬ 
bers,  but  otherwise  to  retain  Halle 
as  long  as  possible.  Your  lordship 
will  observe  by  these  bold  and  de¬ 
cided  movements,  that  the  points 
(of  passage  on  the  Elbe,  by  which 
the  armies  have  passed,  have  been 
abandoned,  and  are  to  be  destroyed, 
if  necessary  ;  and  other  bridges  have 
been  prepared  below  Magdeburg  in 
case  of  need.  The  corps  of  obser¬ 
vation,  under  gen.  Thumen,  before 
Wittenberg,  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy 
forcing  a  passage  there  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  alonjelng  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  and  returning  to  Magde¬ 
burg  (in  the  extremity  in  which  he 
is  placed,  or  in  another  unprobable 
but  possible  event  of  his  pushing 
with  all  his  forces  to  Berlin),  has 
orders  to  retire  on  gen.  Tauenzien, 
who  with  ten  thousand  men  is  to 
remain  at  Dessau,  and,  according 
to  circumstances,  either  to  ma¬ 
noeuvre  on  the  right  bank  against 
any  possible  effort  of  the  enemy’s, 
or  by  forced  marches  strengthen, 
in  case  of  need,  the  armies  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  Saale.  Gen.  T auenzien 
will  be  assisted  by  all  the  lanjjsturm, 

.  and  some  smaller  detached  -corps 
are  also  to  join  him.  Information 
now  arrived  that  Platow  with  his 
Cossacks  w7as  at  Pegau  ;  generals 
Kleist  and  Wittgenstein,  with  the 
advance  of  the  grand  army  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  approaching  Altenburg ;  and 
our  communication  seemed  to  be 
completely  established  behind  the 
rear  of  the  French  army.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  still  vague  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy  ;  but  accounts 
were  brought  in  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th,  that  he  was  moving  troops 
from  the  different  points  of  Lutzen 
(13)  and 
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and  Wurzen  to  Leipsic,  and  it  was 
added  that  Bonaparte  was  expected 
to  arrive  there  on  the  10th.  His 
force  between  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
exclusive  of  garrisons,  at  the  highest 
calculation  may  be  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men: 
that  of  the  Silesian  army  at  sixty, 
five  thousand,  and  that  of  the  prince 
royal  at  sixty  thousand,  with  six 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery  :  and  it 
is  impossible  to  see  a  finer  army,  or 
one  more  fully  equipped  in  all  its 
parts.  By  the  reports  received  this 
day,  gen.  Platow  with  all  his  Cos¬ 
sacks  has  arrived  at  Lutzen,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  some  hundreds  of  prison¬ 
ers  at  Weissenfels,  and  is  come  into 
complete  communication  with  the 
advance  of  gen.  WoronzofPs  Cos¬ 
sacks  from  Halle.  Platow  reports 
the  assembling  of  the  enemy’s  army 
round  Leipsic.  We  have  certain 
accounts  that  the  army  of  Bohemia 
is  now  between  Altenburg  and 
Chemnitz,  and  gen.  Bennigsen,  with 
the  Austrian  division  of  Colloredo, 
which  has  been  joined  to  him,  is 
meditating  a  demonstration  towards 
Dresden. 

P.S. — General  Blucher  \yas  not 
enabled,  by  the  bridge  not  being 
complete,  to  pass  at  Wettin,  but 
proceeded  to  Halle,  where  he  has 
passed.  Gen.  Bulow  has  not  passed 
this  day,  but  the  rest  of  the  allied 
army  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saale.  C.  S. 

NOVEMBER. 

BOW-STREET  POLICE. 

1.  For  some  time  past  a  great 
number  of  letters  have  been  com¬ 
plained  of  as  not  coming  to  hand, 
and  particularly  those  which  con¬ 
tained  notes  and  bills  remitted  from 
the  country,  and  directed  to  the 
Mile-End  "district.  That  district 
being  divided  among  seven  letter- 
carriers,  who  deliver  the  letters,  and 


no  suspicion  falling  on  any  one  of 
them  in  particular,  whilst  the  rob¬ 
beries  stiff  continued  to  he  commit¬ 
ted,  it  was  at  length  determined  to 
have  a  general  searching  of  thu 
seven  letter-carriers,  and  Monday 
morning  was  the  time  appointed  fof 
the  search.  Just  after  they  had 
made  up  their  different  parcels  of 
letters  for  delivery,  and  were  about 
to  leave  the  post-office,  Lavender 
and  Taunton,  the  Bow-street  offi¬ 
cers,  were  introduced  to  them  :  the 
officers  informed  them  the  cause  of 
their  visit,  and  that  they  must  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
searching  their  persons  and  their 
letters.  The  first  man  Lavender 
commenced  with  was  John'Plumer, 
and  he  found  among  his  letters  a 
double  one,  directed  to  Mrs.  David¬ 
son,  in  Mile-End  Terrace,  on  open¬ 
ing  which  it  proved  to  contain  a 
10/.  country  note,  and  which  let¬ 
ter  he  had  no  right  to  have  in  his 
possession,  Mile-End  Terrace  not 
being  in  his  delivery.  In  his  coat 
pocket  was  a  letter  very  much 
tumbled  and  dirtied,  dated  from 
Newcastle,  and  purporting  to  con¬ 
tain  a  bill  of  exchange  for  20/.  10s. 
and  the  bill  of  exchange  answering 
that  description  ’was  found  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  On  searching 
his  residence,  about  200  letters  were 
found,  some  opened  and  some  not, 
but  none  of  them  in  his  own  de¬ 
livery.  It  is  therefore  supposed, 
that  when  double  letters,  believed 
to  contain  notes  or  bills,  passed 
through  his  hands  in  the  deliveries 
of  the  other  six  men,  he  detained 
them.  Fie  is  only  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  he  underwent  an  examination, 
and  was  committed  for  further  ex¬ 
amination. 

On  Thursday,  a  female  who  had 
lived  in  high  life  was  brought  to 
this  office  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
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silk  stockings,  and  was  locked  up 
in  the  strong  room  which  has  lately 
been  built  adjoining  the  office.  Soon 
after,  some  dreadful  cries  were 
heard,  which  induced  the  gaoler  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  when  he  found 
the  woman  extremely  ill,  and  that 
the  dreariness  of  the  place,  and  the 
circumstances  of  her  situation,  had 
brought  on  a  premature  labour. 
She  requested  to  have  assistance ; 
however,  she  was  with  the  greatest 
care  and  tenderness  removed  to  a 
private  room  in  the  Brown  Bear 
public-house,  and mi  accoucheuywas 
procured.  On  the  medical  gentle¬ 
man’s  arrival,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  twelve 
hour-  at  least  before  her  delivery , 
and  tnat  she  might  be  removed  with 
safety.  A  hackney-coach  was  pro¬ 
cured,  and  she  was  conveyed  to  her 
residence. 

Monday  morning,  some  of  the 
pipes  for  conveying  the  inflammable 
gas  near  the  reservoir,  in  Great 
Peter-street,  Westminster,  blew,  up 
with  a  great  explosion.  Engines 
arrived  immediately,  and  no  serious 
injury  occurred  other  than  the 
neighbourhood  and  parts  contiguous 
being  shaken  by  the  concussion. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Fer- 
rier,  nephew  to  Mr.  Sandeman,  a 
respectable  merchant,  having  some 
business  to  transact  at  the  London- 
doV  s,  unfortunately  fell  between 
two  vessels,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
stepping  from  one  to  anotner  ;  he 
rose  several  times,  and  in  the  space 
of  about  eight  minutes  he  was  got 
into  a  boat,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
save  his  life.  A  surgeon  was  sent 
for,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had 
received  various  contusions  on  his 
head  and  body  by  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  mooring-chains  in  his 
fall.  But  it  was  the  opinion  oi  the 
surgeon,  that  even  had  the  bruises 
pot  taken  place,  the  youth  could 


not  have  survived,  since  it  has  been 
proved  in  numerous  cases,  that 
from  the  pernicious  copperas  quality 

of  the  London  docks  water,  it  never 
fails  to  prove  fatal  to  such  persons 
as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  it. 


LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Foreign  Office*  Nov.  3,  1313- 
Mr.  Edward  Solly,  of  the  house  of 
Isaac  Solly  and  Co.,  arrived  this 
morning  at  the  office  of  viscount 
Castlereagh,  from  Leipsic,  with 
duplicates  of  dispatches  from 
lie  at. -gen.  the  hon.  sir  C.  W. 
Stewart,  K.  B.  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  copies.  The  originals, 
by  his  aid-de-camp,  Mr.  James, 
are  not  yet  received  : — 

Scbenrfitz ,  Oct.  17>  1813. 
My  lord. — The  glorious  army  of 
Silesia  has  added  another  victory  to 
its  list,  and  the  brow  of  its  veteran 
leader  is  decorated  with  fresh  lau¬ 
rel.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  twelve 
thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  pri¬ 
soners,  one  eagle,  and  many  cais¬ 
sons,  have  been  the  fruits  of  the 
victory  of  Radefeld  and  Lmden- 
thal. 

To  give  your  lordship  the  clear¬ 
est  idea  in  my  power  of  this  battle, 

I  must  revert  to  the  position  of 
the  armies  of  Silesia  and  the  North 
of  Germany  on  the  14th  inst.  When 
we  received  certain  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  was  withdrawing  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  collect 
in  Leipsic,  at  this  time  the  prince 
royal  was  at  Cothen,  and  gen. 
Blucher  at  Halle.  The  former  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  advanced  guards 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mulda,  and 
the  latter  Merseburg  and  Schen- 
ditz. 

Gen.  Blucher  moved  his  head¬ 
quarters,  on  the  14th,  to  Gros  Ku- 
‘  gel,  pushing  his  advance  on  the 
meat  road  to  Leipsic,  and  occupy- 
(14)  ing 
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mg  the  villages  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  enemy  was  in  force  in  his  front, 
still  holding  Deblitsch  and  Bitter- 
feld,  with  some  troops  along  the 
Muida,  The  crown  prince  of 
Sweden  issued  orders  to-march  to 
Halle  in  the  night  of  the  i  4th  ;  but 
when  his  troops  were  in  march,  he 
took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Syl- 
bitz,  and  placed  the  Swedish  army 
with  its  right  at  Wittin,  and  the 
left  near  the  Petersberg.  General 
Bulow  occupied  the  centre  of  his 
line  between  Petersberg  and  Oppin, 
and  the  corps  of  Winzingerode  was 
on  the  left  at  Zorbig. 

Gen.  Blucher  found  the  enemy’s 
forces,  consisting  of  the  4th,  6th, 
and  7th  corps  of  the  French  army, 
and  great  part  of  the  guard,  under 
marshals  Marmont  and  Ney,  and 
gen.  Bertrand,  occupying  a  line 
with  their  right  at  Freyroda,  and 
their  left  at  Lindenthal.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  open,  and  very  favourable 
for  cavalry  around  these  latter  vil¬ 
lages  ;  but  the  enemy  was  posted 
strong  in  front  of  a  wood  of  some 
extent,  near  Radefeld  ;  and  behind 
it  the  ground  is  more  intersected  : 
generally  speaking,  however,  it  is 
open,  and  adapted  to  all  arms. 

The  disposition  of  attack  of  the 
Silesian  army  was  as  follows  : — 
The  corps  of  gen.  Langeron  was 
to  attack  and  carry  Freyroda,  and 
then  Radefeld,  having  the  corps  of 
gen.  Sachen  in  reserve.  The  corps 
cParmee  of  gen.  D’Yorck  was  di¬ 
rected  to  move  on  the  great  chaus- 
see,  leading  to  Leipsic,  until  it 
reached  the  village  of  Sitzchein, 
when,  turning  to  its  left,  it  was  to 
force  the  enemy  at  Lindenthal. 
The  Russian  guards  and  advanced 
guard  were  to  press  on  the  main 
road  to  Leipsic.  The  corps  of 
gen.  St.  Priest,  arriving  from  Mer- 
seberg,  was  to  follow  the  corps  of 
gen.  Langeron.  The  formation  of 


the  cavalry,  and  the  different  re¬ 
serves,  was  made  on  the  open 
ground  between  the  villages.  It 
was  nearly  mid-day  before  the  troops 
were  at  their  stations. 

The  enemy  soon  after  the  first 
onset  gave  up  the  advanced  villages, 
and  retired  some  distance,  but  te¬ 
naciously  held  the  woody  ground 
on  their  right,  and  the  villages  of 
Gros  and  Klein  Wetteritz,  as  also 
the  villages  of  Mock'ern  and  Mokau, 
on  their  left.  At  Mockern  a  most 
bloody  contest  ensued  ;  it  was  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  corps  of  Yorck 
five  times  ;  the  musquetry  fire  was 
most  galling,  and  this  was  the  hot¬ 
test  part  of  the  field  ;  many  of  the 
superior  officers  were  either  killed 
or  wounded  ;  at  length  the  victori- 
ous.Silesians  carried  all  before  them, 
and  drove  the  enemy  beyond  the 
Partha.  In  the  plain  there  were 
many  brilliant  charges  of  cavalry. 
The  Brandenburg  regiment  of  hus¬ 
sars  distinguished  itself  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner,  and,  supported  by 
infantry,  charged  a  battery  of  eight 
pieces,  which  they  carried. 

The -enemy  made  an  obstinate 
resistance  also  on  their  right,  in  the 
villages  of  Great  and  Little  Wete- 
i  itz  and  Ilchausen,and  in  the  woody 
ground  around  them ;  and  when 
they  found  we  had  forced  their  lef  t, 
they  brought  an  add  itionalnumber  of 
troops  on  count  Langeron,  who  "was 
chiefly  engaged  with  marshal  Ley’s 
corps,  which  arrived  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Duben.  However,  the 
Russians,  equally  with  their  brave 
allies  in  arms,  made  the  most  gal¬ 
lant  efforts^  and  they  were  fully 
successful — night  only  put  an  end 
to  the  action.  The  Russian  cavalry 
acted  in  a  very  brilliant  manner. 
Gen.  Kolp’s  cavalry  took  a  battery 
of  13  guns,  and  the  Cossacks  of 
gen.  Emanuel,  five.  The  enemy 
drew  off  towards  Sieger  itz  and 
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Pfosen,  and  passed  the  Partha  river. 
Gen.  Sachen’s  corps,  who  support¬ 
ed  gen.  Langeron,  very  much  di¬ 
stinguished  itself  in  the  presence  of 
Bonaparte,  who,  it  seems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  arrived  from  the  other  part 
©f  his  army  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  corps  of  gen.  D’Yorck, 
which  so  conspicuously  distinguish¬ 
ed  itself,  had  many  of  its  most  gal¬ 
lant  leaders  -killed  or  wounded  ; 
among  the  latter  are  colonels  Hein- 
mifcz,  Kutzler,  Bouch,  Hiller, 
Lcwenthal,  and  Laurentz  ;  majors 
Sellout  and  Bismarck.  The  mo- 
■mentary  loss  of  these  officers  is  seri¬ 
ous,  as  they  nearly  all  commanded 
brigades,  from  the  reduced  state 
of  general  officers  in  the  Prussian , 
army  ;  and  I  have  sincere  regret  in 
adding  that  his  serene  highness 
the  prince  of  Mecklenberg  Strelitz, 
who  was  distinguishing  himself  in 
a  particular  manner,  having  two 
horses  shot  under  Pirn,  and  whose 
gallant  corps  took  five  hundred 
prisoners  and  an  eagle,  received  a 
severe,  but,  I  trust,  not  a  dangerous 
wound.  Among  the  Russians  are 
gen.  Chinchin,  and  several  officers 
of  distinction,  killed  and  wounded  ; 
and  I  average  gen.  Blucher' s  whole 
loss  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men  hors  de  combat. 

I  can  add  little  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  merits  of  this  brave  army, 
in  endeavouring  feebly,  but  I  hope 
faithfully,  to  detail  its  proceedings.. 
Your  lordship  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
justly  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  and 
heroism  by  which  its  operations 
have  been  guided.  It  has  fought 
twenty-one  combats  since  hostilities 
recommenced.  Your  lordship  is  so 
well  aware  of  the  distinguished 
merit  and  very  eminent  services 
©f  general  Gneisenau,  that  it  is 
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unnecessary  for  me  on  this  fresh 
occasion  to  allude  to  them. 

I  attached  gen.  Lowe  to  gen. 
Blucher  in  the  field  ;  and  being 
absent  in  the  early  part  pf  the  day 
with  the  prince  royal,  it  is  due  to 
this  very  deserving  officer  to  inform 
your  lordship,  I  have  derived  every 
assistance  from  his  reports. 

My  aide-de-cafnp,  captain  Dur¬ 
ing,  an  officer  of  merit,  has  unfor¬ 
tunately.  I  fear,  fallen  into  the 
enemy’s  hands. 

I  shall  now  put  your  lordship  in 
possession,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  of 
the  military  movements  of  the 
grand  army  up  to  the  16th,  and  the 
disposition  for  the  attack  which  was 
sent  to  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden 
and  general  Blucher,  by  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  and  which  was 
to  be  made  this  day.  The  corps 
of  general  Guilay,  prince  Maurice 
Lichtenstein,  Thieleman,  and  Pla- 
tofr,  were  collected  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Markrasted,  apd  were 
to  move  forward  on1  Leipsig  ; 
keeping  up  the  communication  on 
fine  side  with  general  Blucher’s 
army;  and  on  the  other,  these  corps 
were  to  detach  to  their  right,  to 
facilitate  the  attack  of  the  corps  of 
general 1  Mereveldt,  and  the  divi¬ 
sions  Bianchi  Weissenworf,  on 
Zwackau  and  Connewitz,  at  which 
latter  place  the  bridge  across  the 
pieisse  was  to  be  carried.  General 
Nostiltz’s  cavalry  were  to  form  on 
their  right.  In  case  of  retreat, 
these  corps  were  to  retire  towards 
Zeitz.  The  reserves  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Prussian  guards  were  to 
move  on  Rotha,  where  they  were 
to  pass  the  Pieisse,  and  form  in 
columns  on  its  right  bank.  The 
reserves  of  the  prince  of  Hesse 
Horn  berg,  generals  Mereveldt  and 
Wittgenstein,  were  also  .to  take  post 
at  this  station.  General  Barclay  de 
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Tolly  to  command  all  the  columns 
on  the  light  bank  of  the  Pleisse, 
generals  Wittgenstein,  Kleist  and 
Kleinau,were  to  advance  from  their 
respective  positions  on  Leipzig,  the 
Russian  guards  forming  their  re¬ 
serve.  General  Colloredo  advanced 
from  Borne,  as  reserve  to  general 
Kleinau.  The  reti’eat  of  these  corps 
was  to  be  on  Chemnitz  ;  generals 
Wittgenstein,  Lleist,  and  Klei- 
nau’s,  on  Altenberg  and  Penig. 
The  army  of  general  Bennigsen 
from  Colditz  was  to  push  on  Grim- 
ma  and  Wurzen.  The  corps  of 
count  Bubna  had  been  relieved  be¬ 
fore  Leipzig  by  general  Tolstoy. 

A  very  heavy  firing  continued 
all  the  day  of  the  16th  from  the 
grand  army.  A  report  arrived  late 
at  night  to  general  Blucher,  that 
Bonaparte  had  attacked  in  person 
the  whole  line  of  the  allies,  and 
forming  his  cavalry  in  the  centre, 
succeeded  in  making  an  opening  in 
the  combined  army  before  all.  its 
cavalry  could  come  up  :  he  was, 
however,  not  able  to  profit  by  it, 
as  it  appears  he  retired  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  allies  occupied  their 
position  as  before  the  attack. 

Of  the  details  of  the  above  I  am 
as  yet  wholly  ignorant. 

On  the  l?th  all  were  ready  to  re¬ 
new  the  attack  on  this  side.  The 
prince  royal,  who  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Landsberg,  and  his 
army  behind  it,  marched  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived 
at  Brittenfeld  with  general  Win- 
zingerode’s  and  general  Bulow’s 
corps  towards  mid-day  on  general 
Bulow’s  left.  General  Winzinge- 
rode’s  cavalry  and  artillery  had 
moved  forward  in  the  night,  near 
the  heights  of  Fancha. 

No  cannonade  being  leard  on 
this  side  of  the  grand  army  ( though 
general  Blucher’s  corps  was  under 


arms)  and  as  it  was  also  understood 
general  Bennigsen  could  not  arrive 
until  this  day  at  Grimma,  and  part 
of  the  prince  royal’s  army  being 
still  in  the  rear,  it  was  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  wait  till  the  following 
day  to  renew  the  general  attack. 
The  enemy  showed  himself  in  great 
force  in  a  good  position,  on  the  left 
of  the  Panha,  on  a  ridge  of  some 
extent,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
river.  There  was  some  cannonad¬ 
ing  in  the  morning,  and  the  enemy 
made  demonstrations,  and  the  hus¬ 
sars  of  Mecklenberg  charged  his 
advanced  parties  into  the  suburbs 
of  Leipsig,  and  took  three  cannon 
and  some  prisoners  of  the  hulans  of 

A 

the  guards. 

The  state  of  our  affairs  is  such, 
that  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  may  be  justly  entertained, 
under  the  protection  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  which  has  hitherto  so  con¬ 
spicuously  favoured  us  in  the  glori¬ 
ous  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Charles  Stewart,  lieut.  gen. 

L;:ps?g,  Octoler  19,  1813. 

My  lord, —  Europe  at  length  ap¬ 
proaches  her  deliverance,  and  En¬ 
gland  may  triumphantly  look  for¬ 
ward  to  reap,  in  conjunction  with 
her  allies,  that  glory  her  unex¬ 
ampled  and  steady  efforts  in  the 
common  cause  so  justly  entitle  her 
to  receive. 

I  wish  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
an  abler  pen  to  detail  to  your  lord- 
ship  the  splendid  events  of  these 
two  last  days  ;  but  in  endeavouring 
to  relate  the  main  facts,  to  send 
them  off  without  a  moment’s  delay, 
I  shall  best  do  my  duty,  postponing 
more  detailed  accounts  until  a  fresh 
opportunity. 

The  victory  of  general  Blucher, 
upon  the  16th,  has  been  followed, 
on  the  18th,  by  that  of  the  whole 
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of  the  combined  forces  over  the  * 
army  of  Bonaparte',  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Leipsig. 

The  collective  loss  of  above  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  sixty 
thousand  men,  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners,  the  desertion  of 
the  whole  of  the  Saxon  army,  also 
the  Bavarian  and  Wurtemberg 
troops,  consisting  of  artillery,  ca¬ 
valry,  and  infantry,  many  generals, 
among  whom  are  Regnier,  Vallery, 
Brune,  Bertrand,  and  Lauriston, 
are  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  this 
glorious  day.  The  capture,  by  as¬ 
sault,  of  the  town  of  Leipsig  this 
morning,  the  magazines,  artillery, 
stores  of  the  place,  with  the  king 
of  Saxony,  all  his  court,  the  gar¬ 
rison,  and  rear-guard  of  the  French 
army,  all  the  enemy’s  wounded 
(the  number  of  which  exceed  thirty 
thousand),  the  narrow  escape  of 
Bonaparte,  who  fled  from  Leipsig 
at  nine  o’clock,  the  allies  entering 
at  eleven  ;  the  complete  deroute  of 
the  French  army,  who  are  endea¬ 
vouring  to  escape  in  all  directions, 
and  who  are  still  surrounded,  are 
the  next  objects  of  exultation. 

The  further  result  your  lordship 
can  best  arrive  at  from  an  account 
of  our  military  position. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  give 
you  as  succinct  and  clear  an  ac¬ 
count  as  I  am  able,  first,  of  the 
general  and  combined  operations 
determined  upon  by  the  grand 
army  ;  and,  secondly,  to  describe 
what  immediately  came  under  my 
own  observatic  *is,  namely,  the 
movements  of  the  prince  royal  and 
general  Blucher. 

My  dispatches  up  to  the  17th 
have  detailed  the  position  of  the 
allied  armies  up  to  that  date.s.  It 
being  announced  by  prince  Schwart- 
Z'enberg  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
their  majesties,  the  allied  sovereigns, 
t;o  renew  the  attack  on  the*  18th, 
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and  the  armies  of  the  North  and 
Silesia  being  directed  to  co-operate, 
the.  following  general  disposition 
was  made : 

I  must  here  observe,  that  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  16th,  by  the  grand 
army,  occurred  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Liebert  Wolkowitz.  The 
country  being  particularly  adapted 
for  cavalry,  a  very  sanguinary  and 
hard  combat  ensued  with  this  arm, 
and  an  artillery,  exceeding  in  num¬ 
ber  six  hundred  pieces,  between  the 
opposed  armies.  Two  solitary 
buildings,  which  the  enemy  had  oc¬ 
cupied  with  several  battalions  of 
infantry,  and  which  formed  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  position, 
were  attacked  by  the  Russian  in¬ 
fantry,  and,  after  several  repulses, 
carried  with  amazing  carnage. 

The  whole  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
under  Murat,  were  then  brought 
forward  ;  they  made  a  very  despe¬ 
rate  push  at  the  centre  of  the  allied 
position,  which  for  a  short  period 
they  succeeded  in  forcing. 

To  oppose  this  powerful  cavalry, 
six  regiments  of  Austrian ,  cuiras¬ 
siers  charged  in  columns.  Nothing 
could  surpass  either  the  skill  or  the 
desperate  bravery  of  this  move¬ 
ment  ;  they  overthrew  all  before 
them  ;  destroying,  I  am  told,  whole 
regiments,  and  returned  to  their 
ground  with  many  prisoners,  having 
feft  seven  hundred  dragoons  within 
the  enemy’s  line. 

Many  officers  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Cleneral  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  who  commanded  the  enemy ’s 
cavalry,  under  Murat,  lost  his  leg. 
Both  armies  remained  nearly  on  the 
ground  on  which  the  contest  com¬ 
menced. 

While  the  grand  army  was  to 
commence  their  attack  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  1 8th,  from  their  different 
points  of  assembly,  on  the  principal 
villages  situated  on  the  great  roads 
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leading  to  Leipsig,  the  armies  of 
the  North  and  Silesia  were  jointly  to 
attack  from  the  line  of  the  Sa.ale, 
and  upon  the  enemy’s  position 
along  the  Partha  river.  General 
Blucher  gave  to  the  prince  royal  of 
Sweden  thirty  thousand  men,  in¬ 
fantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  of 
his  army,  and  with  this  formidable 
reinforcement  the  northern'  army 
was  to  attack  from  the  heights  of 
Faucha,  while  general. Blucher  was 
to  retain  his  position  before  Leip¬ 
sig,  and  use  his  utmost  efforts  to 
gain  possession,  of  the  place.  In 
the  event  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s 
forces  being  carried  against  either 
of  the'  armies,  they  were  recipro¬ 
cally  to  support  each  other  and  con¬ 
cert  further  movements :  that  part 
of  the  enemy’s  force  which  for 
some  time  had  been  opposed  to  the 
prince  royal  of  Sweden  and  general 
Blucher,  had  taken  up  a  very  good 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Partha,  having  its  right  at  the 
strong  point  of  Faucka,  and  its  left 
towards  Leipsig.  To  force  the 
enemy’s  right,  and  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  heights  of  Faucha,  was 
the  first  operation  of  the  prince 
royal’s  army.  The  corps  of  Rus¬ 
sians  under  general  Winzingerode, 
and  the  Prussians  under  general 
Billow,  were  destined  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  Swedish  army  were 
directed  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  Plosen  and  Mociau. 

The  passage  was  effected  without 
much  opposition  ;  general  Winzin¬ 
gerode  took  about  three  thousand 
prisoners  at  Faucha,  and  some 
guns. 

General  Blucher  put  his  army  in 
motion  as  soon  as  he  found  the 
grand  army  engaged  very  hotly  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  villages 
of  Stpllintz  and  Probestheyda,  and 
the  infantry  of  the  prince  royal’s 
army  had  not  sufficient  time  to 


make  their  flank  movement  before 
the  enemy’s  infantryhad  abandoned 
the  line  of  the  river,  and  retired 
over  the  plain  in  line  and  column, 
towards  Leipsig,  occupying  Somer- 
felt,  Paunsdorff,  1  and  Schonfeldt, 
in  strength,  protecting  their  re¬ 
treat.  \ 

A  very  heavy  cannonade  and 
some  brilliant  performances  of  ge¬ 
neral  Winzingerode’s  cavalry  mark¬ 
ed  chiefly  here  the  events  of  the  day, 
except  towards  the  close,  when  ge¬ 
neral  Langeron,  who  had  crossed 
the  river  and  attacked  the  village  of 
Schonfeldt,  met  with  considerable 
resistance,  and  at  first  was  not  able 
to  force  his  way.  Fie,  however, 
took  it,  but  was  driven  back;  when 
the  most  positive  orders  were  sent 
him  by  general  Blucher,  to  re¬ 
occupy  it  at  tlie  point  of  the  bayo¬ 
net  ;  which  he  accomplished  before 
dark.  Some  Prussian  battalions  of 
general  Bulow’s  corps  were  warmly 
engaged  also  at  Paunsdorf,  and  the 
enemy  were  retir  ing  from  it,  when 
the  prince  royal  directed  the  rocket 
brigade,  under  captain  Bogue,  to 
form  on  the  left  of  a  Prussian  bat¬ 
tery,  and  open  upon  the  columns 
retiring.  Congreve’s  formidable 
weapon  had  scarce  accomplished 
the  point  of  paralysing  a  solid 
square  of  infantry,  which  after  one 
fire  delivered  themselves  up  (as  if 
panic  struck),  when  that  gallant 
and  deserving  officer,  captain 
Boffue,  alike  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  and  a  loss  to  his  friends 
and  country,  received  a  shot  in  the 
head,  which  deprived  the  army  of 
his  services.  Lieutenant  Strang- 
wuiys,  who  succeeded  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  brigade,  received  the 
prince  royal’s  thanks  for  the  services 
they  rendered. 

During  the  action,  twenty-two 
guns  of  Saxon  artillery  joined  us 
from  the  enemy,  and  two  Westpha¬ 
lian 
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lian  regiments  of  hussars  and  two 
battalions  of  Saxons :  the  foritier 
were  opportunely  made  use  of  on 
the  instant  against  the  enemy,  as 
our  artillery  and  ammunition  were 
not  all  forward  ;  and  the  prince 
royal  addressed  the  latter  by  an 
offer,  that  he  would  head  them  im¬ 
mediately  against  the  enemy,  which 
they  to  a  man  accepted. 

The  communication  being  now 
established  between  the  grand  at¬ 
tacks  and  that  of  these  two  armies, 
the  grand  duke  Constantine,  ge¬ 
neral's  Platoff,  Milaradovitch,  arid 
other  officers  of  distinction,  joined 
the  prince  royal,  communicating 
the  events  carrying  on  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

It  seems  the  most  desperate  re¬ 
sistance  was  made  by  the  enemy  at 
Probethede,  Stelleritz,  and  Coune- 
vitz  ;  but  the  different  columns 
bearing  on  these  points,  as  detailed 
in  my  former  dispatch,  finally  car¬ 
ried  every  thing  before  them.  Ge¬ 
neral  Bennigsen  taking  the  villages 
upon  the  right  bank. of  the  P.euts- 
chove,  having  been  joined  by  ge¬ 
neral  Bubna  from  Dresden,  general 
Tolstoy  having  come  up  and  re¬ 
lieved  the  former  in  the  blockade  of 
that  city,  and  general  Gtiilay  ma¬ 
noeuvring- with  twenty-five  thousand 
Austrians  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elster, general Thielman  and  prince 
Maurice  Lichtenstein’s  corps  moved 
upon  the  same  river;  and  the  result 
of  the  day  was,  that  the  enemy  lost 
above  forty  thousand  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  .prisoners,  sixty-five 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  seventeen 
battalions  of  German  infantry,  with 
all  their  staff  and  generals,  which 
came  over  en  masse  during  the  ac- 
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prince  royal  had  his  bivouac  at 
Paunsdorff ;  general  Bluclier’s  re¬ 
mained  at  Witteritz,  and  the  cm* 
peror’s  and  the  king’s  at  Roda. 

About  the  close  of  the  day,  it 
was  understood  the  enemy  were  re¬ 
tiring  by  Weissenfols  and  Naum- 
burg  ;  general  Blucher  received  an 
order  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
detach  in  that  direction.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  prince  royal’s  army 
completely  excluded  the  retreat  on 
Wittenberg,  that  upon  Erfurt  had 
long  since  been  lost  to  them  ;  the 
line  of  the  Saale  alone  remains ;  and 
as  their  flanks  and  rear  will  be  ope¬ 
rated  upon  during  their  march,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  with  what  portion 
of  their  army  they  may  get  to  the 
Rhine. 

This  morning  the  town  of  Leip- 
sig  was  attacked  and  carried,  after 
a  short  resistance,  by  the  armies  of 
general  Blucher,  the  prince  royal, 
and  general  Bennigsen,  and  the 
grand  army.  Marshals  Marmont 
and  Macdonald. -commanded  in  the 
town  ;  these,  with  marshals  Auge- 
reau  and  Victor,  narrowly  escaped 
with  a  small  escort. 

Their  majesties  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
each  heading  their  respective  troops,, 
entered  the  town  at  different  points, 
and  met  in  the  Great  Square.  The 
acclamations  and  rejoicings  of  the 
people  are  not  to  be  described. 

The  multiplicity  of  brilliant 
achievements,  the  impossibility  of 
doing  justice  to  the  firmness  that 
has  been  displayed,  the  boldness  of 
the  conception  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  field-marshal x  the  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  and  of  the  other 
experienced  leaders  ;  together  with 
the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed 


tion. 

The  armies  remained  upon  the 
ground,  on  -which  they  had  so  me  for  making  up  this  dispatch, 
bravely  conquered,  this  night.  The  will  plead,  1  hope,  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
cuse 
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cuse  for  my  not  sending  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  or  perfect  detail,  which  I 
hope  however  to  do  hereafter. 

I  send  this  dispatch  by  my  aid- 
de-camp,  Mr.  James,  who  has  been 
distinguished  for  his  services,  since 
he  has  been  with  this  army  :  h&  has 
also  been  with  me  in  all  the  late 
events,  and  will  be  able  to  give 
your  lordship  all  further  particu¬ 
lars. — 1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Charles  Stewart,  lieut.  gen. 
P.  S.  On  the  field  of  battle  this 
day  an  officer  arrived  from  general 
Tettenborn,  bringing  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  surrender  of  Bremen  to 
the  corps  under  his  orders,  and  the 
keys  of  the  town,  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  prince  royal  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  C.  S. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE 
L0N330N  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY 

of  Wednesday,  November  3. 

Foreign  Office,  Nov.  6,  1813. 
Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  have  been  this  day  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  honourable  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  sir  C.  W.  Stewart, 
at  the  office  of  viscount  Castle- 
reagh. 

Prince  royal’s  head-quarters, 
Cothen,  October  14,  1813. 

My  lord, — I  write  but  a  few  lines, 
as  from  our  present  situations  I  am 
uncertain  if  this  dispatch  may  ar¬ 
rive. 

I  acquainted  your  lordship,  in 
my  dispatch  o'f  the  11th,  that  the 
army  of  Silesia  and  that  of  the 
prince  royal  were  a  cheval  on  the 
Saale  on  the  11th  instant. 

On  the  12th,  it  appeared  that 
the  enemy  had  collected  consider¬ 
ably  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mul- 
da,  between  Diihen,  Eulenberg, 
and  Jesnitz,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  believed  he  remained  in  force 
against  the  grand  army ;  but  all  his 


forces  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
between  the  Mulda,  Leipsig,  and 
Torgau. 

The  grand  army  on  the  12th,  ac¬ 
cording  to  advices  received  here, 
was  posted  as  follows  :  The  main 
body  at  Altenburg  :  general  Wit- 
genstein’s  corps  at  Borna,  where  it 
appears  he  had  a  successful  affair 
with  the  enemy  ;  general  Kleinau 
at  Frohberg  ;  generals  Guilay  and 
Thielman  at  Zeitz  ;  prince  Mau¬ 
rice  Lichtenstein  at  Pegau  ;  gene¬ 
ral  Bennigsen  had  advanced  from 
Peterswalde  and  Dohna  to  Wald¬ 
heim;  and  general  Bubna  had  a 
very  brilliant  affair  before  Dresden 
on  the!  Oth;  he  also  succeeded  in  car-  * 
rying  the  tete-du-pont  at  Pirna, 
destroyed  the  boats,  and  took  can¬ 
non  and  prisoners.  The  enemy  has 
only  left,  according  to  report,  12,000 
men  as  a  garrison  in  Dresden. 

To  this  general  information  was 
added  the  report,  that  the  enemy 
had  debouched  from  Wittenberg  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  had 
forced  the  corps  of  general  Thiimen 
to  retire  on  the  11th.  It  became 
now  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  enemy’s 
force  passing  at  Wittenberg.  That 
Bonaparte  should  adopt  a  measure, 
passing  with  all  his  army  at  Torgau 
and  Wittenberg,  which  abandons 
all  his  communications,  and  allows 
all  the  allied  armies  to  be  united 
and. placed  between  him  and  France, 
seems  so  desperate,  and  so  little  in 
military  calculation,  that  until  this 
interesting  crisis  develops  itself,  it 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  an  opi¬ 
nion. 

The  crown  prince,  upon  the  above 
state  of  affairs,  recrossed  the  Saale 
on  the  13th,  and  marched  to  Co- 
then,  were  he  has  taken  post ;  being 
thus  within  march  of  general  Blu** 
clier  at  Halle,  each  army  can  reci-> 

procally 
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procally  support  each  other,  and 
combine  their  movements  ;  and  the 
grand  army  may  be  expected  every 
hour  at  Leipsig.  -  * 

The  news  of  this  day  is,  that  six 
divisions  of  the  enemy’s  army  and 
the  guards  have  passed  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  are  directing  themselves 
on  Berlin. 

Our  communications  across  the 
Elbe  at  Rosslau  and  Acken  have 
been  attacked,  and  the  former  given 
up  by  general  Tauentzien,  who,  to 
avoid  being  taken  in  the  rear  by  the 
enemy,  who. had  passed  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  has  joined  general  Thiimen, 
and  is  falling  back  on  Zerbst  and 
towards  Potsdam. 

The  momentary  loss  of  our  com¬ 
munications  across  the  Elbe,  except 
below  Magdeburg,  may  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  inconvenience ;  but  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  French  army  being 
the  sole  object,  the  crown  prince 
has  adopted  the  resolution  of  march¬ 
ing  to  Halle,  and  joining  the  corps 
of  general  Blucher  and  the  grand 
army ;  and  when  all  the  armies  shall 
be  united,  it  will  be  indeed  strange 
if  your  lordship  does  not  receive  a 
good  account  of  the  enemy. 

The  ^intelligence  of  the  treaty 
being  signed  with  Bavaria  has  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  grand  army. 

General  Walmoden’s  corps,  as 
well  as  general  Tauentzien’s,  must 
act  according  to  circumstances  ;  it 
is  difficult  decidedly  to  say  what  line 
they  will  adopt.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.  Charles  Stewart, 

lieut.  general. 

Halle,  October  15,  1813. 

My  lord, — The  accounts  trans¬ 
mitted  in  my  dispatch  of  the  14th 
instant,  founded  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  then  received  of  six  divisions  of 
the  enemy’s  young  guards  haying 
debouched  from  Wittenberg,  as 
also  troops  from  Torgau  on  the 


right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  likewise  his 
having  taken  possession  of  Dessau, 
may  cause  a  momentary  anxiety  in 
the  public  mind.  I  am  anxious 
therefore  as  early  as  possible  to  re¬ 
move  it,  and  I  now  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  inform  your  lordship,  that, 
according  to  later  intelligence  re¬ 
ceived,  the  enemy  is  recalling  his 
troops  from  the  direction  of  Witten¬ 
berg  and  the  Lower  Mulda,  and 
seems  to  be  assembling  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leipsig,  Taucha, 
and  Eulenberg.  This  intelligence 
is  in  part  derived  from  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  French  staff,  taken 
prisoner,  on  whom  was  found  a 
letter  addressed  to  marshal  Mar- 
rhont,  enjoining  him  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  march  for  Leipsig,  and  to 
place  himself  under  the  orders  of 
Murat. 

The  enemy’s  forces  that  have 
been  manoeuvring  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mulda,  and  that  crossed  the 
Elbe,  are  commanded  by  marshals 
Ney  and  Marmont  ;  and  they  have 
so  studiously  concealed  their  move¬ 
ments  by  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches,  and  the  country  is  so  en¬ 
closed  and  difficult  near  the  conflux 
of  those  rivers,  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  precise.  The  intelligence, 
however,  from  the  grand  army  is 
positive  as  to  the  enemy’s  assem¬ 
blage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leipsig.  On  the  14th  he  retired 
from  Zerbst,  and  withdrew  from 
Acken,  where  he  had  shown  him¬ 
self  :  having  destroyed  our  tete-de- 
pont  at  Rosslau,  he  abandoned  it, 
and  the  Cossacks  of  general  Win- 
zingerode’s  corps  of  the  prince 
royal’s  army  drove  him  from  Des¬ 
sau,  which  was  re-occupied.  These 
different  events  confirmed  the  other 
intelligence,  and  appearances  denot¬ 
ed  the  movement  from  Wittenberg 
to  have  been  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  alluring  the  northern  army 

to 
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to  repass  the  Elbe.  U pon  •  general 
military  principles,  to  have  crossed 
that  river  without  possessing  Wit¬ 
tenberg  may  beconsidered  by  many, 
a  doubtful  if  not  an  injudicious 
undertaking  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
must  be  balanced  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  union 'of  about 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  enemy  on  all  points, 
the  state  of  demoralization  in  his 
army,  their  distress  for  provisions, 
which,  hemmed  in  as  they  are, 
must  necessarily  increase ;  and  last¬ 
ly,  the  advantage  of  resorting  at 
once  to  immediate  and  vigorous 
offensive  operation  in  all  quarters. 

The  prince  royal  of  Sweden  had 
detached  on  the  14th  a  division  of 
his  army,  under  the  orders  of  the 
prince  of*  Hesse  Homburg,  to  re¬ 
establish  his  communication  at 
Acken,  and  to  ensure  the  passage 
of  the  river  and  the  town  (which  is 
strong),  by  strengthening  it  as  far 
as  possible.:  general  Hirschfeld 
had,  however,  secured  this  point 
before  the  reinforcement  arrived. 
The  garrison  of  Magdeburg  made 
attempts  upon  the  post  of  Bern- 
burg  on  the  Saale,  a  point  of  in¬ 
finite  importance  for  the .  passage 
of  that  river, in  case  of  need  ;  they 
were,  however,  here  again  checked 
by  anoth  er  detach rrtent  of  Cossacks 
of  general  W mzingerode’s  corps, 
and  twro  battalions  and  some  guns 
were  placed  here  in  garrison.  The 
prince,  royal’s  army  extended  this 
day  witn  its  right  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountain  of  Petersberg,  a  point 
which  forms  a  principal  feature  in 
this  country,  from  its  abrupt  rise  ; 
his  left  towards  Co  then  and  Els- 
dcrf,  while  his  advanced  guard  was 
pushed  into  the  villages  on  the  left 
bank  of  tiro  Mulda. 

*  The  Silesian  army  were  in  posi¬ 
tion  near  Halle,  with  their  advanced 
gutCvd  atMcrseberg  and  Scheriditz. 
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By  intelligence  from  the  grand 
army,  general  Wittgenstein  made 
a  general  reconnoissance  from  Bor- 
na  on  the  13th,  and  marched  to 
his  left,  occupied  Pegau  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  corps  on  the 
14th,  establishing  his  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  left  with  the  Austrian 
corps  of  generals  Giiilay  and  prince 
Maurice  Lichtenstein,  posted  at 
Weissenfels  by  Naumbourg,  and 
joined  with  generals  Thielman  and 
PiatofF,  towards  Lutzen,  and  on  the 
right  /with  the  corps  of  general 
Kleinau,  who  marched  to  Borna, 
and  was  to  detach  to  Grimma  and 
Colditz.  The  Russian  grenadiers 
and  cuirassiers  were  at  Altenburg. 
The  main  body  of  the  grand  army, 
viz.  the  corps  of  general  Meerveld, 
the  Austrian  army  of  reserve,  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  took 
post  at  Zeitz,  the  corps  of  Colloredo 
at  Chemnitz  and  Penig,  and  de¬ 
tached  towards  Rocklitz.  General 
Beniiigsen  had  orders  to  make  Him- 
self  master  of  the  roads  leading  on 
Nossen  and  Meissen,  and  to  push 
on  with  alb  possible  expedition. 

In  this  general  position  the  armies 
are  to  pass  on,  hemming  in  the 
enemy  until  they  are  enabled  to 
make  an  attack  on  all  sides.  It 
would  appear,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  if  the  enemy  forces  his 
passage  against  any  one  of  the  corps, 
the  others  united  will  fall ,  on  the 
point  attacked.  This  operation  be¬ 
comes  the  mere  easy,  in  proportion 
as  the  communication  between  the 
different  armies  is  established,  and 
the  circle  round  the  enemy  is  nar¬ 
rowed.  In  the  event  of  a  retreat, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  affords  a 
very  strong  line  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  positionsof  Lutzen,  Weissenfels, 
and  Altenburg,  on  the  other. 

I  have  also  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
ship,  that  the  Bavarian  corps  of  ge¬ 
neral  Wrede,  and  the  Austrian 

corps 
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corps  of  prince  Reuss,  are  moving 
by  forced  marches  on  Bamberg. 

I  feel  naturally  anxious  to  keep 
vour  lordship  in  possession  of  the 
most  constant  intelligence:  in  doing 
so  I  am  well  aware  (as  information 
Varies  every  hour)  that  I  may  run 
the  risk  of  inaccuracy,  blit  I  must 
hope  in  this  case  for  your  indul¬ 
gence. 

All  the  corps  of  the  grand  army 
have  moved  forward  this  day.  Ge¬ 
neral  Blucher  has  moved  to  Gtqs 
Kugel  and  Skenditz,  and  pushed 
his  advance  towards  Leipslg  ;  and 
the  prince  royal  has  his  right  in 
front  of  Petersberg,  and  his  left  at 
Zorbig,  with  the  Swedes  near 
Wettin,  and  the  advance  at  Breh- 
iia.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Charles  Stewart. 

WINDSOR. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
queen’s  council,  as  directed  by  the 
regency  act,  took  place  this  day. 
The  members  of  the  council,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  duke  of  Montrose,  earl 
of  Winchilsea,  and  lord  Arden,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  lodge,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  five  physicians  at¬ 
tending  the  king,  who  laid  before 
them  their  monthly  report,  which 
is  as  follows 

Windsor  Castle ,  November  6. 

plis  majesty  has  continued  un¬ 
remittingly  in  the  full  influence  of 
his  disorder  for  many  months  past. 
He  has  since  the  last  report  had  a 
transient  increase  of  it ;  but  this 
has  again  subsided  into  its  former 
state.  His  majesty’s  bodily,  health 
shows  no  appearance  of  decay,  and 
his  spirits  are  generally  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  state. 

NENRY  HALFORD.  Jf.  WILLIS. 

M.  BAIL  LIE.  R.  WILLIS. 

W.  HEBERDENk 
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War  Department ,  Nov.  9. 

“  Lord  Bathurst  presents  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  has 
the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  his 
lordship,  that  lord  A.  Hill  is  ar¬ 
rived  with  dispatches,  dated  Vera, 
Nov.  1,  announcing  the  surrender 
on  the  preceding  day,  by  capitula¬ 
tion,  of  the  fortress  of  Pampefuna.” 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY, 
WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Dawning- street ,  Nov.  9. 

“  Lord  Arthur  Hill  has  this 
morning  arrived  with  dispatches  « 
from  held  marshal  the  marquis  of 
Wellington,  to  earl  Bathurst,  dated 
Vera,  Nov.  L,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  extracts : 

“  Vera,  Nov.  I,  1813* 

“  Nothing  of  importance  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  line  since  I  addressed 
your  lordship  last. 

“  The  enemy’s  garrison  of  Pam- 
peluna  made  proposals  to  don 
Carlos  d’Espana  to  surrender  the 
place  on  the’  28th  October,  on  con¬ 
dition,  first,  that  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  march  to  France  with  six 
pieces  of  cannon :  secondly,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  march 
to  France  under  an  engagement 
not  to  serve  against  the  allies  for 
a  year  and  a  day.  Both  these,  con¬ 
ditions  were  rejected  by  don  Car¬ 
los  d’Espana,  and  they  were  told 
that  he  had  orders  not  to  give  them 
a  capitulation  on  any  terms  ex¬ 
cepting  that  they  should  be  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  ;  to  which  they  declared 
they  would  never  submits” 

«  Vera,  Nov.  1,  1812. 

<r  Since  I  wrote  to  your  lordship 
this  morning,  I  have  received  a  let¬ 
ter,  of  which  1  enclose  a  copy, 
from  mariscal  del  campo  don 
Carlos  d’Espana,  in  which  he  an¬ 
nounces  the  surrender  by  capitu¬ 
lation  of  the  fortress  of  parnpeluna, 

( K)  the 
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the  garrison  being  prisoners  of 
war  ;  upon  which  event  I  beg 
leave  to  congratulate  your  lord- 
ship. 

“  I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud 
the  conduct  of  don  Carlos  d’Es- 
par.a,  and  that  of  the  troops  under 
his  command  during  the  period 
that  he  has  commanded  the  block¬ 
ade,  that  is,  since  the  beginning  of 
August. 

“  In  tvery  sot  tie  which  the  ene¬ 
my  have  made,  they  have  been  re¬ 
pulsed  with  loss,  and  the  general 
and  the  officers  and  troops  have, 
on  every  occasion,  conducted  them¬ 
selves  well.  Don  Carlos  d’Es- 
pana  was  severely  wounded  on  the 
10th  of  September,  as  reported  in 
my  dispatch  of  the  19th  of  that 
month  ;  but  having  reported  that 
he  was  able  to  continue  to  perform 
his  duty,  I  considered  it  but  justice 
to  allow  him  to  continue  in  a  ccm- 
mand  to  which  he  had  to  that  mo¬ 
ment  performed  the  duties  in  so  sa¬ 
tisfactory  a  manner  ;  and  I  am  hap¬ 
py  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be 
the  instrument  of  restoring  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  so  important  a 
fortress  as  Pampeluna. 

“  Not  having;  yet  received  the  de- 
tails  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
I  must  delay  to  forward  them  till 
the  next  occasion. 

(Translation.) 

(t  Most  excellent  sir, 

“  Glory  be  to  God,  and  honour 
to  the  triumphs  of  your  excellency 
in  this  ever  memorable  campaign  ! 

“  I  have  the  honour  and  the 
great  satisfaction  of  congratulating 
your  excellency  on  the  surrender 
of  the  important  fortress  of  Pam¬ 
peluna,  the  capitulation  of  which, 
having  been  signed  by  the  superior 
-officers  intrusted  with  my  powers* 
and  by  those  delegated  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  commanding  the  place,  I 


have,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which 
you  conferred  upon  me,  just  ratified. 
The  garrison  remain  prisoners  of 
war,  as  your  excellency  Did  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  beginning  that  they 
should,  and  will  march  out  to-mor¬ 
row  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  in 
order  to  be  conducted  to  the  port 
of  Passages. 

“  Our  troops  occupy  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  citadel,  and  those  of 
France  the  place. 

“  May  God  guard  the  precious 
life  of  your 'excellency ! 

“  Dated  from  the  camp  in  front 
of  Pampeluna,  31st  October,  1813. 

(Signed)  “Charles  Espana, 

“  His  excellency  field  marshal  the 

duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.” 

COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCH. 

Tbs  king  v .  Bingham. 

10.  Mr.  Jekyll  began  by  observ- 
ing,  that  the  application  which  he 
was  now  about  to  make  to  their 
lordships  was  one  of  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  to  his  client— 
of  far  more  interest  and  importance 
than  such  applications  generally 
were  even  to  the  parties  concerned 
in  them.'  In  this  their  lordships 
would  readily  agree,  when  he 
stated  that  his  client  had  been,  for 
thirteen  years,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  in  which  he 
resided,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  he  had  maintained  a  pure  and 
unspotted  character  ;  that  he  was, 
besides,  a  beneficed  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England ;  and  that 
the  application  which  he  had  now 
to  make  to  their  lordships  was, 
that  a  verdict  which  had  been 
found  against  him  on  a  a  indictment 
charging  him  with  conspiracy  and 
fraud  should  be  set  aside,  and  a* 
new  trial  be  granted.  The  indict¬ 
ment  in  question  came  on  to  be 
tried,  at  the  last  assizes  forthe  coun¬ 
ty  of  Hants,  before  Mr.  baron 

Graham. 
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Graham.  It  consisted  of  15  dif¬ 
ferent  counts  :  but  he  believed  he 
might  divide  the  whole  into  three 
distinct  charges  ; — 1st,  that  of  con¬ 
spiracy  with  one  James  Cooper  to 
purchase  a  house  for  750/.  and 
defrauding1  the  said  James  Cooper 
by  selling  the  same  house  again  to 
him  for  2200V.  2dly,  imposing 
upon  his  brother  justices,  by  in¬ 
ducing  or  suffering  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  granting  for  a  number  of 
t  ears  a  floating  license  to  a  pub¬ 
lic-house  which  had  no  existence  ; 
and  3dly,  defrauding  the  revenue, 
By  stating  the  consideration  money 
in  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be 
only  1900/.  when  it  was  actually 
2200/.  by  which  concealment  the 
stamp  required  for  the  deed  was 
only  10/.  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  20/.  that  being  the  amount  of 
the  stamp  required  for  any  sum 
above  2000/. — To  enable  their 
hardships  to  understand  the  present 
case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
form  them,  that  about  eight  years 
ago  the  defendant  Mr.  Bingham 
was  proprietor  of  a  public-hotise 
situated  hear  the  beach  at  Gosport, 
tinder  the  sign  of  The  Audacious 
and  Revolutionaire ;  but  that  the 
ordnance  board  having  occasion  for 
the  ground  on  which  that  house 
stood,  the  same  was  purchased  by 
them  from  the  defendant,  and 
pulled  down.  A  person  bf  the 
name  of  Beach  was  then  the  occu¬ 
pier  of  that  house,  and  he  applied 
•to  the  defendant,  requesting  that, 
if  the  defendant  should  become 
possessed  of  another  house,  and  pro¬ 
cure  a  license  for  it,  he  (Beach) 
might  have  the  refusal  of  it  as 
tenant.  Beach  afterwards,  him¬ 
self,  applied  annually  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  for  a  license  to  a  public- 
house  under  the  sign  of  The 
Audacious  and  Revolutionaire  ; 
and  the  license  was  from  year  to 
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year  granted  to  him,  the  magis¬ 
trates  knowing  that  there  was  no 
such  house.  So  far.  however,  from 
this  having  been  done  through  the 
means  or  influence  of  the  defendant, 
he  never  was  present  at  the  time  of 
granting  such  license,  but  uniform¬ 
ly  left  the  court  previous  to  the 
application  being  made. 

Lord  Ellen  borough  said,  he 
ought  to  have  done  more  i  he  ought 
to  have  told  all  he  knew. 

Mr.  Jekyll  observed,  that  the 
magistrates  were  perfectly  aware 
that  there  was  no  house  under  the 
sign  of  The  Audacious  and  Revolu¬ 
tionaire.  vJ 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  keep¬ 
ing  a  license  thus  afloat  was  a 
most  disgraceful  practice.  It  was 
thus,  however,  ascertained,  that  a 
floating  license,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  was  Vorth  1450/. ;  a  house 
which  *had  been'pur chased  for  750/. 
-by  having  this  floating  license  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  became,  it  appeared  in 
a  moment,  worth  2200/. 

Mr.  justice  Bailey. — u  Plus  the 
license  it  is  worth  2200/. ;  minus  the 
license  it  is  purchased  for  750 IP 

Mr.  Jekyll  submitted  that  the 
defendant  was  not  to  be  charged 
as  guilty  of  this  offence,  he  havmg 
taken  no  steps  to  procure  the  license 
to  be  kept  afloat.  Taking  it,  how¬ 
ever,  for  argument’s  sake,  as  true, 
that  he  had  imposed  upon  Cooper, 
by  selling  to  him  the  house  in  ques¬ 
tion  at  too  large  a  price,  consider¬ 
ing  what  he  had  paid  for  it,  still, 
the  learned  counsel  contended,  this 
could  be  no  ground  for  charging 
him  with  a  conspiracy.  There 
must  be  two  or  mote  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  in  order  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  charge  of  conspiracy  ; 
but  here,  to  lay  that  foundation, 
the  prosecutor  had  thought  proper 
to  charge  the  defendant  as  guilty 
of  conspiracy  with  this  very  person, 
( K  2 )  James 
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James  Cooper,  to  defraud  him¬ 
self  ;  as  if  A.  and  B.  could  be  {mil- 
ty  of  conspiring  to  defraud  B. 
This,  he  submitted,  disposed  of  the 
two  first  heads  of  the  charge ;  and  as 
to  the  third,  which  regarded  the 
fraud  on  the  revenue,  that  was 
easily  accounted  for.  When  Coo¬ 
per  first  applied  to  the  defendant, 
wishing  him  to'  purchase  the  house 
in  question,  and  then  to  sell  it  and 
the  license  go  him,  the  defendant 
informed  him  that  he  must  apply 
to  Mr.  Beach,  and  procure  his  con¬ 
sent.  This  waS  done  ;  and  the  sum 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  Beach,  for  his 
concurrence,  was  150/.  This  sum 
was  to  come  out  of  the  price  of 
2200/.  and,  of  course,  formed  a 
deduction  from  the  consideration 
money  for  the  conveyance. 

Mr.  justice  Dampier  observed, 
Even  then  the  consideration  money 
would  be  2050/.  whereas  in  the 
deed  it  was  stated  to  be  1900/. 

Mr.  Jekyll  said,  there  were  other 
deductions  also  agreed  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  ;  and,  besides,  the  defendant  was 
not  present  at  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  which  was  a  conveyance 
direct  from  Watts,  the  original  pro¬ 
prietor,  to  Cooper,  the  sums  having, 
at  the  time  he  saw  the  deed,  stood 
blank.  He  submitted,  on  the 
whole,  that  there  was  nothing  so 
objectionable  in  the  conduct  of  the 
defendant,  who  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  practise  any  conceal¬ 
ment. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  asto¬ 
nished  to  hear  that  Mr.  Bingham 
should  think  that  in  a  transaction 
of  this  kind,  carried  on  among 
his  brother  magistrates,  no  conceal¬ 
ment  was  necessary.  Whether  they 
had  suffered  their  minds  to  be  tinc¬ 
tured  by  the  sign  of  the  house  to  which 
this  floating  license  had  been  grant¬ 
ed,  bis  lordship  could  not  say  ; 
but  he  must  say  that  this  was  a  most 


audacious  and  disgraceful  trans¬ 
action.  The  defendant  had  eight 
years  ago  sold  to  the  ordnance 
board  a  public-house  belonging  to 
him,  for  which,  if  they  treated  him? 
as  they  did  every  other  person 
with  whom  they  had  any  dealings, 
he  must  have  received  no  penuri¬ 
ous  consideration.  From  that  time 
a  license  had  been  kept  afloat  for 
a  house  under  the  same  name,  no 
such  house  being  in  existence. 
Having,  however,  at  length  pur¬ 
chased  a  house  for  750/.  ;  by  at¬ 
taching  to  it  this  floating  license 
he  raises  it  in  value  to  2200/.  and 
sells  it  for  that  sum.  Having  done 
so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  considera¬ 
tion  money  to  be  expressed  in  the 
deed,  and  by  which  the  stamp  du¬ 
ty  is  to  be  ascertained,  is  2200/. 
In  fraud  of  the  revenue,  however* 
the  price  specified  in  the  deed  is  re-* 
duced  to  1900/.  and  in  this  manner 
is  the  stamp  duty  reduced  from 
20/.  to  10/.  It  was  impossible,  his 
lordship  conceived,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  to  say  that  a  fraud  had  not 
been  practised  ;  and,  on  the  whole,- 
he  saw  no  ground  for  setting  aside 
the  verdict,  or  granting  the  defen¬ 
dant  a  new  trial. 

Mr.-  Gazalle  said,  Mr.  Bingham 
was  in  court ;  but  he  presumed  to 
think  their  lordships  would  not 
think  it  necessary  at  present  to  or¬ 
der  him  to  be  committed. 

Mr.  serjeant  Pell  said,  he  had 
no  wish  to  press  the  court  on  this 
subject. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed/ 
that  the  learned  serjeant  knew  his 
duty,  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
do  it.  The  court  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  persons  so  situated 
to  be  committed,  if  no  motion  was 
made  to  that  effect. 

No  such  motion  being  made, 
the  defendant  of  course  was  not 
committed ;  he  was  afterwrard 

brought 
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brought  up  for  judgement,  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  foiv  six 
months. 

PARIS. 

15.  On  Sunday  the  14th  Nov. 
after  mass,  her  majesty  the  empress 
being  in  her  apartments  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  pf  the  Thuilleries,  surrounded 
by  her  ladies  and  officers  in  her 
service,  gave  an  audience  to  the 
minister  at  war,  who  presented  to 
her  20  stand  of  colours  taken  from 
the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Wachau, 
Leipsic,  and  Hanau.  Each  flag 
was  carried  by  an  officer.  The 
minister  and  these  officers  were 
conducted  to  this  audience  by  a 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  present¬ 
ed  to  the  empress  by  the  duchess 
of  Montebello,  lady  of  honour  to 
her  majesty. 

In  presenting  to  her  majesty, 
his  excellency  the  minister  at  war 
said — 

i(  Madame — I  present  to  your 
majesty  the  colours  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Wachau,  Leipsic,  and 
franau,  which  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  sent  me  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  ordered  me  to  present 
to  your  majesty,  with  the  subjoined 
letter. 

“  These  colours  wall  attest  to 
posterity  the  valour  of  the  French 
armies. 

“  Treasons  without  example 
have  procured  to  our  enemies  great 
advantages ;  they  are  for  them 
without  glory  ;  they  cannot  sup¬ 
port  them  by  similar  trophies. 

“  May  I  be  permitted,  madame, 
to  congratulate  myself  on  this  ho¬ 
nourable  mission  l 

u  Her  majesty  replied — 

“Monsieur  the  minister  at  war, 
— I  am  moved  with  this  new  proof 
of'  remembrance,  and  with  the 
sentiments  of  my  august  husband. 

“  All  that  he  can  do  for  me  1 
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merit  of  him,  by  my  unbounded 
attachment  to  him  and  to  France. 

“  Place,  on  my  part,  these  tro¬ 
phies  in  the  church  of  Invalides, 
that  those  brave  men  may  see  in 
them  a  proof  of  the  interest  which 
1  have  for  them ;  I  know  all  the 
claims  which  they  have  to  my  pro¬ 
tection. ’’ 

IMPERIAL  DECREE. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Palace  of 'St.  Cloud ,  Nov.  1 1,  1813^ 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  protector  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
mediator  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion,  See. 

Upon  the  report  of  our  minister 
of  finances,  considering  the  urgency 
of  circumstances,  our  council  of 
state  agreeing,  we  have  decreed 
and  do  decree  as  folkrws  • 

Art.  1 .  There  shall  be  collected 
30  centimes  additional  to  the  con¬ 
tribution  on  doors,  windows,  and 
patents  of  1813,  The  said  cen¬ 
times  .shall  be  payable  by  thirds, 
in  the  departments  of  the  months 
of  November  and  December  1813, 
and  in  January  1814. 

Art.  2.  The  personal  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  the  part  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  on  property,  which  is  collected 
by  classes,  shall  be  doubled  for  the 
year  1813  ;  the  additional  impost 
shall  be  levied  at  the  periods  fixed 
by  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  3.  The  allowance  on  account 
of  preceptors,  and  those  of  receivers, 
upon  the  above-mentioned  extra¬ 
ordinary  contributions,  shall  only 
be  imposed  at  this  rate  ;  for  pre¬ 
ceptors  a  quarter,  and  for  receivers 
the  half,  of  the  rate  fixed  as  the  tax 
on  the  principal. 

Art.  4.  Reckoning  from  this  day, 
there  shall  be  collected  two  new 
(K  3)  decimes. 
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decimes,  bv  kilogrammes,  on  salt, 
and  ten  centimes  in  addition,  aswell 
as  in  respect  to  the  receipts  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  taxes  collected,  not 
subject  to  the  war  tenth  ;  as  to  the 
tarifs  of  Octroi,  other  than  those 
of  agreement  and  assessment. 

Art.  5.  The  additional  duty  upon 
salt  shall  he  collected  upon  salt  re¬ 
maining  in  the  warehouses,  agree¬ 
ably  to  Art.  8  of  the  law  of  8th 
April  1806,  and  to  the  imperial 
decree  of  the  11th  June  '  follow¬ 
ing. 

Art.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  preceding  article, 
the  administration  for  salt  beyond 
the  Alps  shall  not  sell  salt  above  60 
centimes  the  kilogramme  (6  sols 
the  lb.). 

Art.  7*  The  dispositions  of  the 
present  decree  shall  not  be  applica¬ 
ble,  except  in  what  relates  to  the 
tax  upon  salt,  to  the  departments 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse,  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Yssel,  of  tlie  Upper 
Yssel,  of  Frese,  of  Western  Eras,  of 
Eastern  Ems,  and  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  on  account  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  charges'  which  they  sup¬ 
port. 

Art.  8.  Our  ministers  are  charged 
each  as  far  as  concerns  him  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  decree, 
which  shall  be  Inserted  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  laws. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 
The  minister  secretary  of  state 
'  ad  interim, 

(Signed)  Duke  of  Cadore. 

16.  Yesterday  the  contractors 
for  the  old  loan  waited  on  the  hist 
lorn  of  the  ‘reasury,  and  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  they 
were  prepared  to  deliver  a  sealed 
paper  con  aining  their  offer,  when 
Mr.  Manning,  governor  of  the 
bank,  delivered  the  following  mes¬ 
sage  to  Mr.  Baring,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  all  the  parties ; 


“  I  am  desired  by  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  that  in  case  they 
cannot  agree  for  the  loan  of 
2-2,000,000/.  this  morning,  they 
cannot  consider  themselves  bouqd 
to  offer  either  the  same  amount  of 
loan,  or  the  same  terms  to  compe¬ 
tition  afterwards ;  but  they  shall 
consider  themselves  at  liberty  to 
make  such  arrangements  for  the 
public  service  as  they  shall  judge 
expedient.” 

Upon  which,  after  conferring 
together,  they  delivered  their  pa¬ 
per;  and  the  paper  which  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  governor 
of  the  bank,  by  the  minister,  was 
also  opened  ;  when  it  turned  out 
that  the  gentleman  offered  the  pre¬ 
cise  sum  under  which  it  had  been 
determined  by  the  minister  that 
the  contract  should  not  be  made; 
and  we  are  assured  that  this  coin¬ 
cidence  was  purely  accidental. 
They  were  declared  the  contrac¬ 
tors.  Tlie  terms  are  as  follow 

For  every  100/.  sterling  subscribed, 
they  are  to  have— 

£\  10 — 5  p.  cent.  red.  at  is  =£62  8  6 

67 — 8  p.  cent,  consols.  58f  —  39  O  6 
Discount . 2  13 

i£lV3  10  8 

On  the  return  of  the  gentlemen  to 
the  stock  exchange  it  bore  a  pre¬ 
mium,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  rose  to  4  per  cent. 

THE  LONDON  GAZF.T'I  E  EXTRAOR¬ 
DINARY. 

Foreign  OJJice ,  Nov  .  21,  1813. 

The  baron  Perponchcr  and  Mr. 
James  Fagel  haVe  arrived  this  day 
from  Holland,  deputed  by  the  pro¬ 
visional  government,  which  has 
been  established  in  that  country,  to 
inform  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
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regent  and  Ills  serene  highness  the 
prince  of  Orange,  that  a  counter¬ 
revolution  broke  out  in  part  of- the 
United  Provinces  on  Monday  last, 
the  15th  instant,  when  the  people 
of  Amsterdam  rose  in  a  body,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  house  of  Orange  with 
the  old  cry  of  Orange  boven,  and 
universally  putting  up  the  Orange 
colours. 

This  example  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  other  towns  of  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Utrecht, 
as  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  8cc. 

The  French  -authorities  were 
dismissed,  and  a  temporary  govern¬ 
ment  established  and  proclaimed 
in  the  name  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and,  until  his  serene  highness’s 
arrival,  composed  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  members  of  the  old  go¬ 
vernment,  and  chiefly  of  those  not 
employed  under  the  French. 

Amsterdam,  Nov.  16,  1813.  . 

The  events  of  last  night  have 
shown  the  necessity  of  appointing 
without  delay  an  administration  in 
this  great  city,  which  in  its  form 
and  composition  may  insure  the 
confidence  of  the  good  citizens. 
In  consequence,  the  officers  of  the 
Schuttery  (armed  burghers)  have 
agreed  to  undertake  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  an  administration; 
and  a  number  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  inhabitants  have  been  called 
out  and  invited  by  them  to  take 
upon  themselves,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  the  honourable  and  inter¬ 
esting  task  of  effecting  every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  prevent  or 
stop  the  incalculable  evils  of  anar¬ 
chy. 

The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  this  day  appointed,  desired 
and  authorised  to  regulate  and 
divide  among  themselves  the 
functions,  in  the  manner  they  shall 
judge  most  expedient ; 


Mr.  J.  C.  van  der  Hoop. 

Mr.P.  A.  van  Boetzelaer, 

Mr.  D.  W.  Elias. 

And  twenty  others. 

Amsterdam,  Nov.  16,  1813. 
The  colonel  and  chief  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  guards,  who  has  the  great 
satisfaction  of  acquainting  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  above  circumstances, 
cannot  let  pass  this  opportunity, 
without  admonishing  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
to  behave  with  temper  and  modera¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  ma¬ 
nifesting  his  expectation  and  wishes, 
that  the  joy  which  will  be  excited 
by  these  events  may  not  induce  or 
mislead  the  inhabitants  to  impro¬ 
per  behaviour  towards  any  per¬ 
sons  whatsoever,  or  to  pillage 
or  plunder  any  private  or  public 
buildings  ;  since  the  officers  and 
all  the  members  composing  the 
municipal  guard  are  strictly  re¬ 
solved  to  repel  with  all  the  powers 
of  which  they  are  in  possession,  all 
and  any  trespasses  which  may  be 
committed,  to  the  end  that  the  per¬ 
petrators  receive  due  punishment 
for  their  offifinces. 

( Signed )  The  colonel  and  chief 
of  the  municipal  guard, 

G.  C.  R.  R.  von  Brienen. 

!N  THE  NAME  OF  HIS  HIGHNESS  THE 
PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

Leopold,  count  of  Limburg 
Stieum,  governor  of  the  Hague. 

As  the  blessed  restoration  is  fast 
approaching,  I  give  notice  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  ffie  Hague,  that 
their  wishes  will  soon  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  a  provisional  government' 
will  immediately  be  established,  to 
provide  for  every  thing,  until  his 
serene  highness  shall  appear  among 
us. 

In  the  mean  time  I  invite  all  good 
citizens  to  watch  for  the  preserva* 
(K  4)  tiort 
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tion  of  peace  and  order.  I  promise 
to  the  lowest  a  day  of  rejoicing,  at 
the  public  expense ;  but  I  warn 
every  one  who  would  pillage  and 
plunder,  that  the  heaviest  penalties 
will  be  inflicted  upon  them. 

£  Circulate  ihis.~\ 

ORANGE  BOVEN. 

Holland  is  free  ! — ' The  allies  ad" 
vance  upon  Utrecht.^-The  English 
are  invited.— 'The  French  fly  on  all 
sides.-— The  sea  is  open.— Trade  re- 
vives.r—  Party  spirit  has  ceased.— 
What  has  been  suffered  is  forgiven 
and  forgotten.-— Men  of  consequence 
and  consideration  are  called  to  the 
government.— The  government  in¬ 
vites  the  prince  to  the  sovereignty. 
We  join  the  allies,  and  force  the 
enemy  to  sue  for  peace.--  The 
people  are  to  have  a  day  of  re¬ 
joicing,  at  the  public  expense,  with¬ 
out  being  allowed  to  plunder,  or  to 
commit  any  excess. — Every  one  ren¬ 
ders  thanks  to  God. — Old  times  are 
returned.  Orange  Boven  ! 

Every  moment  teems  with  new 
events  of  the  greatest  moment. 
Last  night  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  by  earl  Bathurst  to  the 
lord  mayor  : — 

(t  Downing- street^  Nov.  24,  1813. 

“  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  the  marquis  of 
Worcester  has  arrived  with  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  marquis  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  dated  St.  Pe,  the  13th  in¬ 
stant,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
enemy  have  been  driven  from  their 
positions  which  thfcy  had  been  for¬ 
tifying  with  great  labour  and  care 
for  three  months  ;  having  lost  51 
pieces  of  cannon  and  near  2000 
prisoners.  Tb  :  loss  on  our  si  jr  is 
yerv  inconsiderable. 

*■}  To  the  nght  honourable 
the  lord  mayor,  & c. 

“  Bathurst.” 
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Foreign  Office,  Nov.  24,  1813. 
Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  have  been  this  day 
received  by  viscount  Castlereagh, 
his  majesty’s  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  from 
lieutenant-general  the  honourable 
sir  Charles  William  Stewart.  K.B. 
dated 

Gottingen,  Nov.  2,  1813. 
My  lord,— The  intended  move¬ 
ment  of  the  main  body  of  the  army 
of  the  north  on  Cassel,  as  detailed 
in  my  last  dispatch,  has  been  ar¬ 
rested,  and  the  prince  royal  has 
been  inducedto  direct  his  operations 
towards  Hanover  and  the  North, 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Marshal  Davoust  is  still  in  posh 
tion  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
and  seems  very  unwilling  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Danes,  so  long  as  he 
can  retain  his  hold ;  the  corps  of 
lieut.-gen.  Walmoden  is  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  force  to  act  offensively  with¬ 
out  considerable  aid.  The  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  enemy  in  the  north 
of  Germany  ;  the  possession  of  Bre¬ 
men,  the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe  ;  the  speedy  reduction  of 
Hamburg  ;  the  advantage  of  open¬ 
ing  an  immediate  communication 
with  England  during  the  winter  ; 
the  liberation  of  his  majesty’s  elec¬ 
toral  dominions,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  civil  and  military  power  ; 
the  facility  that  will  be  afforded  to 
the  future  operations  of  the  northern 
army,  either  in  Holland  or  on  the 
Rhine,  when  their  rear  is  entirely 
secure ;  and  lastly,  the  hope  of 
cutting'  off  marshal  Davoust  com¬ 
pletely  from  Holland,  are  the 
united  considerations  which,  have 
determined  his  royal  highness  to 
alter  his  proposed  movement,  and 
the  army  of  the  North  is  now  in 
march  for  Bremen  and  Hanover, 

from 
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from  whence  it  will  be  directed 
against  the  remaining  forces  of  the  v 
enemy  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

The  prince  royal  transferred  his 
head-quarters  from  Miihlhausen  to 
Dingelstadt  on  the  29th,  on  the 
30th  to  Heiligenstadt,  and  yester¬ 
day  to  this  place.  The  advanced 
guard  under  lieut.-gen,  WoronzofF, 
and  i  the  Russians  under  general 
Winzingerode,  entered  Cassel  on 
the  30th.  The  Swedes  and  Prus¬ 
sians  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  on  that  day,  when 
his  royal  highness  determined  on  a 
change  in  his  line  of  movement. 

Reports  arrived  from  general 
CzernichefF,  dated  from  Neuhaus 
the  27th.  He  details  that  having 
joined  gen.  Slowiski  with  another 
partisan  corps  from  the  grand 
army,  he  proceeded  to  Fulda*  which 
town  he  occupied,  making  five  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners:  he  then  destroyed 
the  enemy’s  magazines,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  break  down  the  bridges 
and  render  the  roads  as  impractica¬ 
ble  as  possible,  having  contrived  to 
post  himself  between  the  enemy’s 
main  body  and  their  advance  :  the 
manner  gen.  CzernichefF  harasses 
them  is  not  to  be  described.  While 
in  his  position  at  Fulda,  he  per¬ 
ceives  the  advance  of  their  collected 
force,  consisting  of  some  squadrons 
of  gens  d’armes  moving  towards 
the  town  ;  he  immediately  advances 
with  his  Cossacks,  charges  and 
overthrows  them,  and  then  returns 
to  follow  the  advanced  guard  on 
the  great  road  towards  Frankfort, 
carrying  destruction  to  all  the  ene¬ 
my’s  means  before  their  arrival. 
Gen.  CzernichefF  states  that  Bona¬ 
parte  went  from  Eisenach  to  Vach, 
and  that  he  had  the  intention  of 
going  to  the  Wes er;  but  the  march 
pf  the  prince  royal  and  marshal 
Blucher  prevented  him,  and  he 
supposes  his  line  will  now  be  Wetz- 
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lar  ;  he  adds,  his  army  is  reduced 
to  fifty  thousand  men,  armed  and 
collected  ;  many  of  the  enemy,  how- 
ever,  are  retiring  in  different  direct, 
tions,  even  without  arms ;  the  re¬ 
treat  forcibly  resembles  that  from 
Russia.  A  party  of  Cossacks  took 
a  French  colonel,  with  a  letter  from 
Jerome  Bonaparte  to  Murat ;  I  en¬ 
close  a  copy  of  it,  as  it  is  an  inter*- 
esting  document.  Many  accounts 
agree  that  the  greatest  consternation 
reigns  in  France,  and  interior  dis¬ 
content  is  manifesting  itself  very  ge¬ 
nerally. 

From  the  intrepid  and  dexterous 
exploits  of  the  partisans  we  can 
turn  with  equal  "rejoicings  to  the 
grand  movements  of  the  allies. 
The  emperor’s  head-quarters  were 
at  Melrichstadt  on  the  31st  ultimo, 
at  Munerstadt  on  the  first  instant, 
and  they  are  to  be  at  Heldersheim 
this  day.  The  grand  army  con¬ 
tinues  the  march  of  its  columns  on 
Frankfort ;  on  the  7th  it  will  arrive 
at  AschafFenboerg,  and  on  the  9th 
on  the  Maine. 

By  letters  from  general  count 
Wrede,  of  the  28th,  he  announces 
that  he  had  attacked  and  carried 
the  town  of  Hanau  on  that  day 
with  the  1st  division  of  Austrians 
and  Bavarians ;  he  made  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  ;  two  more  di¬ 
visions  of  his  army  were  to  join  him 
on  the  29th,  and  on  the  30th  all 
the  Wurtemberg  troops.  General 
Wrede  was  in  communication  with 
Orloff,  Mensgikoft,  and  the  partisan 
light  corps  of  the  grand  army. 
General  Wrede  confirms  the  report 
of  the  enemy  having  only  six  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  Frankfort  ;  they  will 
probably  retire  on  Cassel :  he  men¬ 
tions  also  the  enemy’s  retreat  by 
Wetzlar  and  Coblenrz,  and  adds, 
he  will  take  measures  accordingly.' 

Marshal  Blucher,  with  the  Sile¬ 
sian  army,  reports  from  Philipstadt 
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and  Hunsfeldt,  on  the  29th,  that 
such  is  the  disorder  of  the  enemy’s 
flight,  he  cannot  a  moment  desist 
from  the  pursuit,  however  harassed 
his  troops  may  be.  His  excellency 
is  daily  .  making  prisoners,  and  is 
marching  on  Wetzlar. 

Gen.  Bennigsen  reached  Halle 
on  the  29th.  It  seems  the  corps  of 
gen.  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  originally 
stated  to  have  left  Dresden  for 
T organ  and  Wittenberg,  and  lat¬ 
terly  supposed  to  be  moving  to 
Chemnitz,  has  nevertheless  not  left 
Dresden.  A  part  of  general  Reg- 
Bier's  corps  (probably  separated 
from  the  French  army  by  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  allies  and  the  battle 
of  Leipsic)  has  been  the  corps  that 
has  been  mistaken  for  gen.  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr’s.  This  corps  is  now  en¬ 
camped  near  Torgau  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  General  Ben- 
nigscn  is  moving  to  the  Elbe,  to  act, 
with  all  the  different  corps  under  his 
orders  there,  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner. 

There  is  a  report  of  a  corps  of 
the  enemy,  about  eighteen  thousand 
men,  under  gen.  Molitor,  moving 
from  Holland,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  has  advanced  further  than  Ko- 
vesden  and  Bourtanger.  General 
Carra  St.  Cyr  re-occupied  the  town 
of  Bremen  a  few  days  since  with  a 
part  of  his  force,  gen.  Tettenborn 
evacuating  it.  It  will,  however, 
again  be  soon  free. 

The  movements  of  the  prince 
royal’s  columns  in  march  are  as 
follow  : —  The  Russians  proceed 
from  Cassel  by  Paderborn  to  Bre¬ 
men  and  Oldenbourg ;  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  under  gen.  Bulow,  to  Min- 
den  ;  and  the  Swedes  to  Hanover. 

It  is  with  inexpressible  satisfac¬ 
tion  I  report  to  your  lordship  the 
entrance  yesterday  of  the  allied 
troops  into  his  majesty’s  electoral 
dominions.  The  enthusiasm,  loy¬ 


alty,  and  unbounded  joy  of  the 
people  is  not  to  be  described  ;  and 
although  ten  years  have  separated 
this  country  from  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  it  is  obvious  he  iives  in 
their  hearts  with  the  same  deep- 
rooted  affection  as  ever.  The  re¬ 
ception  of  the  prince  royal  must 
have  been  beyond  measure  gratify¬ 
ing  to  his  royal  highness,  while  the 
few  English  present  were  greeted 
with  unbounded  acclamations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  gratifying 
anecdote,  that  during  the  elevation 
of  new  authority  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  every  ancient  memorial,  the 
bust  of  our  revered  monarch  (which 
I  believe  was  a  present  of  her  ma¬ 
jesty  to  the  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents)  has  retained  its  place  in  this 
university,  and  no  sacrilegious  hand 
has  ever  offered  to  remove  it. 

Active  measures  are  taking,  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  the  regency, 
fur  the  re-establishment  of  all  the 
civil  authorities  ;  and  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Sweden,  with 
the  utmost  attention  and  care  in 
providing  for  his  troops  by  requisi¬ 
tions,  has  made  arrangements  for 
payment,  and  in  every  thing  con¬ 
siders  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
as  the  most  favoured  soil, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

C.  Stewart,  lieut.-gen. 
V  iscount  Castlereagh,  See. 

.Copy  of  a  letter  from  Jerome  Bona¬ 
parte  to  general  Murat. 

My  dear  brother, — I  learn  that 
you  are  arrived  at  Vach  ;  this  news 
disquiets  me.  My  situation  is  hor¬ 
rible — tell  me  the  truth,  and  whe¬ 
ther  I  should  fall  back,  for  I-  have 
with  me  but  four  or  five  thousand 
miserable  conscripts — How  is  the 
emperor? — Do  not  make  me  wait  for 
an  answer — You  will  conceive  my 
anxiety. 

1  embrace  you  as  I  love  you, 
(Signed)  Jerome  Napoleon. 

Hanover 9 
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Hanover,  Nov.  11,  1813* 
Mv  lord, — T  have  little  to  detail 
to  your  lordship  since  my  last  dis¬ 
patches.  1  have  as  yet  seen  no  ofheial 
account  from  whence  a  judgement 
can  be  formed  of  the  manner  in 
which  Bonaparte,  with  the  remnant 
of  his  army,  extricated  himself  by 
Hanau  and  Frankfort,  and  passed, 
the  Rhine  at  Cassel.  The  sangui¬ 
nary  and  hard-fought  actions  by  ge  ¬ 
neral  Wrede  merit  unquestionably 
the  highest  encomiums.  The  force 
of  Bonaparte,  as  he  retired  on  the 
great  line  of  his  communications, 
was  probably  augmented  by  troops 
at  Erfurt  and  other  places  on  its 
inarch,  and  in  his  battles  with  ge¬ 
neral  Wrede  he  seems  to  have 
brought  forward  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  men,  a  force  much  be¬ 
yond  what  we  estimated  him  to 
possess,  after  his  various  losses.  It 
is  quite  clear,  however,  be  did  not 
think  himself  secure  with  this  num¬ 
ber,  as  during  the  last  battle  he 
appears  to  have  sought  his  safety 
with  an  escort  of  ten  thousand  ca¬ 
valry,  which  gen.  C/.ernlcheii  very 
gallantly  and  a  little  roughly 
handled. 

Marshal  Rlucher’s  army  seems  to 
have  been  directed  out  of  the  great 
line  of  road  on  Frankfort,  on  whicn 
they  were  following  the  enemy,  and 
they  were  to  march  on  Wctziar  and 
Coblentz.  It  was  considered  when 
gen.  Wrede  occupied  Hanau  and 
Frankfort,  that  Bonaparte  would 
march  on  Coblentz.  But  by  mar¬ 
shal  Blucher  being  turned  into 
another  direction,  it  appears  no  part 
of  the  grand  army  could  or  did  ar¬ 
rive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  with  gen.  Wrede;  which  is  to 
be  lamented. 

The  prince  royal  moved  his  head¬ 
quarters  to  Hanover  on  the  6th. 
The  Prussians  under  gen,  Bulow 
are  at  Minden,  and  gen.Wiaz.in- 
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gerode  will  arrive  in  a  day  or  two 
at  Bremen.  The  Swedes  are  march¬ 
ing  towards  Hamburgh. 

The  corps  of  gen.  Bennigsen  is 
descending  the  Elbe,  and  is  arrived, 
at  Eoutzen.  This  general,  with 
lieut.-gen.  count  Walmoden,  will 
operate  on  the  right  bank  against 
marshal  Davoust’s  position  on  the 
Siecknitz.  Generals  Winzingerode 
and  Bulow  will,  however,  not  be 
delayed  in  commencing  their  march 
towards  Holland.  General  Ben¬ 
nigsen  brings  ample  force  with  him. 
General  Bulow  will  in  a  few  days 
have  recruited  his  army,  in  his 
Prussian  majesty’s  ancient  states, 
to  the  number  it  amounted  to  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
The  ample,  generous,  and  liberal 
aid  of  the  prince  regent,  in  arms 
and  clothing,  is  of  an  invaluable 
consequence  at  this  moment  to 
these  brave  Prussians.  The  last 
convoys  are  all  on  the  road  to  mar¬ 
shal  Blucher’s  and  gen.  Billow’s 
armies  ;  and  they  are  the  means  of 
re-equipping  and  arming  these  corps 
cParmee  forthwith,  nearly  to  their 
original  establishments.  It  must 
be  as  grateful  to  the  English  na-. 
tion,as  creditable  to  its  government, 
to  see  how  opportunely  this  aid  is 
at  hand.  The  gratitude  of  marshal 
Blucher  and  general  Bulow,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me,  must  be  agreeable 
to  your  lordship. 

Marshal  Blucher’s  march  route 
is  (I  believe)  as  follows :  At  Frey- 
burg  the  10th,  Wegerbush  the  1 1th, 
Frey  burg  the  12th,  and  Muhlheim 
near  Cologne  the  13th. 

1  forbear  to  recapitulate  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  demonstrations  that  have 
followed  the  entry  of  the  allies  again 
into  this  capital. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  C.  Stewart, lieut.-gen. 

F.S.  An  account  is  just  received, 
that  apart  of  the  French  garrison  of 

Mag- 
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Magdebourg  has  been  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  and  driven  under  the  walls 
of  the  place.  Seven  hundred  in¬ 
fantry  and  six  cannon  have  been 
taken. 

supplement  to  the 
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Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies  and  extracts,  have  been 
this  day  received  by  viscount 
Castlereagh,  his  majesty’s  princi¬ 
pal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  from  his  excellency  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T.  from 
his  excellency  general  viscount 
Cathcart,  K.  T.  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  the  honourable  sir  Charles 
William  Stewart,  K.  B.  and 
Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 
Dispatch  from  the  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
K.  T.  dated  Frankfort,  Nov.  7* 
My  lord, — His  imperial  majesty 
made  his  public  entry  into  Frank¬ 
fort  yesterday  morning.  He  was 
met  at  some  distance  from  the 
town  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
and  his  attendants.  His  majesty 
received  the  keys  of  the  city  from 
the  chief  magistrates  at  the  Ha- 
nau  gate,  and  afterwards  proceed¬ 
ed  on  horseback  through  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  to  the  cathedral  church, 
where  Te  JJcum  was  performed.  As 
I  accompanied  his  imperial  majes¬ 
ty  on  this  occasion,  I  was  an  ear 
witness  of  the  enthusiastic  applause 
with  which  he  was  received.  The 
streets,  windows,  and  even  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  who  appeared  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy  ;  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  sincere  and  heart-felt 
emotion  by  which  they  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  affectionate  regard 
of  the  inhabitants  was  loudly  testi¬ 
fied  at  seeing  the  sovereign,  who  2 1 
years  ago  had  been  ci  owned  with¬ 


in  their  walls,  re-appear  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  deliverer.  In  the 
evening  the  two  emperors  went  to 
the  theatre,  and  were  received  with 
acclamations ;  every  sentiment  of 
the  piece  which  had  reference  to 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  loudly  applauded. 

Pleasing  as  it  is  to  dwell  on 
these  circumstances,  I  am  equally 
happy  in  being  able  to  inform  your 
lordship  of  the  continued  progress 
of  the  allies,  and  of  the  substantial 
acquisitions  which  have  been  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  accession  of 
different  princes  to  the  common 
cause.  The  states  of  Hesse  Darm¬ 
stadt,  Nassau,  and  Baden,  have 
respectively  addressed  themselves 
to  his  imperial  majesty.  They 
have  renounced  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  imploring  his 
majesty’s  mediation  with  the  allied 
powers  have  expressed  their  desire 
to  join  the  alliance.  Other  states 
of  less  importance  have  follc-wed 
the  same  course,  and  I  may  now 
venture  to  congratulate  your  lord- 
ship  on  the  complete  dissolution  of 
that  formidable  confederacy,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Bonaparte  for  the  double 
purpose  of  proving  either  an  im¬ 
pregnable  bulwark  to  France,  in 
the  event  of  foreign  invasion,  or  the 
instrument  in  his  hands  of  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

(Signed)  Aberdeen. 
To  the  right  honourable  lord 
viscount  Castlereagh,  &c. 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  viscount 
Cathcart,  K.  T.  dated  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  Nov.  8,  1813. 

The  emperor  Alexander  made 
his  entry  into  the  city  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine  at  noon  on  the  8th 
inst.  at  the  head  of  the  horse 
artillery  and  about  fifty  squadrons 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Russian  impe¬ 
rial  guard  and  reserve,  and  some 
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squadrons  of  the  Prussian  guard, 
amidst  the  loudest  acclamations  of 
many  thousand  inhabitants. 

His  imperial  majesty  stopped 
near  the  quarter  prepared  for  him 
to  see  his  cavalry  pass,  which  they 
did  in  the  most  peifect  parade  or¬ 
der,  after  a  march  of  one  hundred 
English  miles  (cantoning  and  as¬ 
sembling  from  cantonments  in¬ 
cluded),  which  they  performed 
in  forty-eight  hours  $  viz.  from 
Schwinfurth,  by  Wurtzburg  and 
AschafFenbourg,  to  this  place. 

On  the  following  day  the  empe¬ 
ror  Francis  arrived.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  met  his  imperial  and  royal 
apostolic  majesty  at  some  distance 
from  Frankfort,  and  both  sove¬ 
reigns  proceeded  to  the  cathedral, 
where  divine  service  was  performed, 
and  Te  Deum  was  sung. 

The  last  dispatch  I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  address  to  your  lordship  was 
dated  the  30th  ult.  from  Meiningen.- 
Napoleon  has  escaped  from  the 
Cossacks  and  his  other  pursuers, 
and  has  carried  the  remains  of  his 
guard,  and  seme  other  corps,  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  leaving 
but  few  troops  here. 

The  possession  of  a  fortress  at 
Erfurth  has  been  the  great  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  this  retreat  has  been 
effected.  It  was  thought  possible 
he  would  make  some  stand  behind 
this  post*  while,  on  the  contrary, 
he  redoubled  his  speed  5  and  having 
possession  of  the  best  road,  while 
the  cross  roads  by  which  the  allies 
endeavoured  to  intercept  him  were 
scarcely  passable,  he  gained  several 
marches. 

General  count  Wrede  gallantly 
arrested  his  progress  for  two  days 
at  Hanau ;  on  the  first  ofwhich,  par-’ 
ticularly,  the  French  fought  with 
great  obstinacy,  and  the  loss  has 
been  considerable  on  both  sides. 
There  is  one  small  spot/  where  an 


officer  of  rank,  who  saw  it,  assure* 
me,  that  the  carnage  of  men  and 
horses  was  most  extraordinary. 

The  efforts  of  this  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  army,  though  they  stop¬ 
ped  the  enemy  for  two  days,  could 
not  prevent  his  arrival  at  Mavence 
before  the  columns  under  the 
orders  of  the  field  marshal  prince 
Sch wart^enberg  could  overtake him. 

There  are  different  accounts  of 
the  enemy’s  force  ;  but  consider¬ 
ing  the  numbers  left  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  Leipsig,  and  in  that  city, 
the  number  of  prisoners  sent  to  the 
rear  during  the  retreat  by  all  the 
corps  which  came  up  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  the  losses  inseparable  from 
all  retreats  of  so  difficult  and  so 
protracted  a  nature,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  that  he  can  have  carried 
fifty  thousand  men  with  him, 
though  there  are  persons  who  es.-* 
timate  the  force  still  higher. 

Bonaparte  was  present  in  the 
battle  of  Hanau,  and  his  officers 
are  said  to  have  displayed  more 
military  talents  on  that  occasion 
than  they  have  lately  shown. 

The  main  army  is  assembling 
here,  and  will  immediately  be  rea*» 
dy  for  ulterior  operations. 

Field-marshal  Blucher’s  army 
is  moving  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  His 
head-quarters  are  this  day  at  Lim- 
bourg. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  been  at 
Berlin  and  Breslau  since  the  battle 
of  Leipsig.  His  majesty  is  expect¬ 
ed  here  immediately, 

JJispatch  from  viscount  Cathcart, 

K.  T.  dated  Frankfort  on  the 

Maine,  November  10,  1813. 

.  My  lord — The  enemy  had  re¬ 
tained  a  position  at  Hockheim,  and 
was  employed  in  restoring  the  old 
lines,  which  passed  from  the  tete- 
de-pont  at  Cassel  round  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  back  to  the  Rhine. 

Marshal 
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Marshal  prince  Schwartzenberg 
determined  to  put  a  stop  ro  this 
■work,  and  to  occupy  the  position 
himself.  With  this  view  an  attack 
was  made  yesterday,  in  which  the 
lines  were  carried  by  assault,  and 
the  enemy  was  driven  into  the 
works  of  Cassel,  with  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  prisoners  and  four 
pieces  of  cannon. 

I  have  the' honour  to  inclose 
herewith  the  report  I  have  this 
moment  received  of  this  gallant 
affair  fro  pi  major-general  sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Wilson.  It  has  been  the  con¬ 
stant  practice  of  the  major-general, 
throughout  this  and  the  last  cam¬ 
paign,  to  accompany  every  attack 
of  consequence  that  has  taken  place 
within  his  reach,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion’he  was  with  one  of  the  storm¬ 
ing  parties. 

In  adverting  to  this  circumstance 
it  is  but?  justice  to  this  officer  to 
state,  that  the  zeal,  activity,  and 
intrepidity,  which  he  has  displayed 
on  every  occasion,  have  conciliated 
for  him  the  esteem  of  all  officers 
of  every  rank  and  nation  who 
have  been  witnesses  of  them,  and 
have  certainly  done  great  credit  to 
his  majesty’s  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Cathcart. 

The  viscount  Castlereagh,  &c.  &c. 

Frankfort ,  Nov.  10,  1813. 

My  lord — I  have  the  honour  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  corps  of  the 
count  Guilav  and  general  Meer- 
veldt,  with  the  Austrian  reserve 
cavalry,  moved  to  cjislodge  the 
enemy  from  Hockheim,  which  town 
and  position  it  was  understood  he 
was  fortifying. 

Count  Guilay  marched  upon  the 
chaussee  from  Hockst.  General 
Meerveldt’s  corps,  commanded  by 
prince  Louis  Lichtenstein,  was  di¬ 
rected  on  the  Donner  Miihl,  be¬ 
tween  Hockst  and  Cassel. 


The  attack  commenced  about 
two  o’clock  p.  m.  The  enemy 
fired  vigorously  from  the  cannon 
at  Hockst  upon  six  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  in  a  work  which  headed  the 
.column  of  prince  Louis,  and  threw 
many  shells  from  their  mortars  at 
Cassel. 

The  Austrian  artillery,  however, 
advanced  with  so  much  Courage 
and  rapidity,  that  the  enemy’s  lire 
was  soon  slackened,  when  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  infantry  rushed  forward, 
and  carried  the  entrenchment  and 
town,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  and  double  palisado  at 
the  entrances. 

The  entrenchments  had  not  been 
completed,  but  were  traced  on  a 
considerable  scale. 

Four  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken,  and  the  commander  of  the 
town,  the  aide-de-camp  of  general 
Guilemeau,  •  various  officers,  and 
several  hundred  men,  were  made 
prisoners. 

The  remainder  of  the  enemy 
(the  corps  of  general  Bertram) 
retreated  upon  Costheim  and  Cas¬ 
sel,  and,  occupying  the  intervening 
wooded  ground,  maintained  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  a  sharp  tirailleur 
fire,  but  in  which  they  must  have 
suffered  much,  as  the  Austrian  can¬ 
non  played  on  them  from  a  height, 
above  their  position,  and  other  guns 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maine  threw 
their  fire  in  flank.  . 

The  Austrian  loss  is  not  con¬ 
siderable  but  several  officers  aid 
much  regretted. 

The  prince  marshal  has  ordered 
the  heights  above  Cassel  to  be  for- 

O 

tified :  until  the  works  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  corps  engaged  yester¬ 
day  will  occupy  the  ground. 

The  sight  of  the  Austrian  flag 
again  waving  victorious  over  the 
Rhine,/ and  of  the  enemy’s  great 
military  depot,  whence  issued  those 
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armies  that  have  caused  so  much 
desolation  and  misery  in  Germany, 
excited  an  interest  in  yesterday’s 
operations  which  every  individual 
felt,  and  which  was  finally  exprest 
by  peals  of  enthusiastic  acclama¬ 
tions  as  the  prince  marshal  passed. 

Robert  Wilson,  major-gen. 

Dispatch  from  lieut.-general  the 
honourable  sir  Charles  Stewart, 
K.  B.  dated  Hanover,  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1813. 

My  lord, — It  is  with  sincere  sa¬ 
tisfaction  I  have  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
quaint  your  lordship,  that  accounts 
were  received  this  morning  at  this 
place,  by  his  royal  highness  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  from  ge¬ 
neral  Thielman,  commanding  the 
Saxon  troops  on  the  Elbe,  which 
state,  that  general  Gouvion  St.  Cyr 
and  the  French  garrison  of  Dres¬ 
den  (consisting  of  near  sixteen 
thousand  men),  after  ineffectually 
attempting  to  obtain  a  .capitulation, 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  to 
general  Kleinau,  commanding  the 
allied  forces  before  the  place.  I 
congratulate  your  lordship  on  this 
good  intelligence,  and  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c. 

Charles  Stewart, lieut. -gen. 
To  viscount  Castlereagh, 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  Ed¬ 
ward  Thornton,  esq.  dated  Bre¬ 
men,  1 9th  Nov.  1813. 

I  have  the  honour  of  informing 
your  lordship,  that  1  arrived  in  this 
city  yesterday  afternoon,  the  prince 
royal  having  reached  it  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  preceding  day. 
I  found  here  the  messenger  Da¬ 
niels,  whom  sir  Charles  Stewart 
dispatched  from  Hanover,  and 
who,  after  having  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  go  down  the 
Weser,  returned  to  this  place.  He 
proceeds  again  to-day.  He  gives 
me  the  opportunity  of  informing 


your  lordship  that  the  prince  royal 
has  received  information,  that  the 
Russian  troops  belonging  to  the 
corps  of  general  Winzingerode  arc 
in  possession  of  Groeningen,  and 
have  advanced  as  far  as  the  Yessel, 
where  they  occupy  Zwol,  Zutphen, 
and  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Deventer.  The  corps  d’armee, 
under  the  command  of  general  Bu- 
low,  is  marching  upon  Arnheim  ; 
but  the  fatiguing  marches  which 
it  has  had  to  sustain  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  give  the  troops  a 
few  days  repose  between  Munster 
and  that  place. 

This  intelligence  appears  to  have 
determined  his  royal  highness  to 
proceed  in  person  to  Holland,  at 
the  head  of  the  Russian  and  Prus¬ 
sian,  troops,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  in  the  North,  Davoust, 
and  the  re-capture  of  Hamburgh, 
to  general  baron  Adlercrentz,  with 
the  Swedish  troops  and  the  corps 
of  count  Walmoden,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  under  the  command  of 
general  Bennigsen. 

30.  Thomas  Rhodes,  a  nephew 
of  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Son,  Man¬ 
chester  warehousemen,  of  Alder- 
manbury,  who  had  twelve  months 
ago  shown  symptoms  of  mental 
derangement,  and  had  been  con¬ 
fined  in  St.  Luke’s,  contrived  to 
make  his  escape,  and  at  eight  on 
Tuesday  morning  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  f  counting-house  in 
Aldermanbury.  On  being  inform¬ 
ed  that  Mr.  Haigh  was  from  home, 
he  went  away,  and  called  again 
about  eleven,  when  Mr.  H.  dis¬ 
patched  a  messenger  to  St.  Luke’s. 
Two  persons  from  thence  soon  after 
attended  ;  but  the  young  man  by 
that  time  had  become  very  out¬ 
rageous,  and  they  declined  taking 
hold  of  him  without  further  assist¬ 
ance;  Mr.  Presto,  the  constable  of 
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the  night  for  the  ward  of  Cripple- 
ate  Within,  was  sent  for  *  and  on 
is  arrival,  the  unfortunate  maniac 
mounted  upon  a  small  desk,  and 
swore  he  would  not  be  taken.  Mr* 
Presto  rushed  up  the  two  steps  that 
led  to  the  place  where  the  lunatic 
had  placed  himself,  struck  him  on 
the  legs,  and  received  the  contents 
of  a  pistol  in  his  head.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  man  died  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  On  the  lunatic  being 
seized,  another  loaded  pistol,  some 
powder,  nine  bullets,  and  a  bullet 
mould,  were  found  in  his  pocket. 
[Hewas  fully  committed  to  prison  ; 
and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Dec.  6,  when  evidence  was 
produced  to  prove  his  insanity. 
The  prisoner  in  his  defence  com¬ 
plained  of  ill  usage.  The  judge 
(sir  S.  Le  Blanc)  said,  that  if  the 
prisoner  was  insane,  he  must  of 
course  be  acquitted.  If  he  were 
insane,  yet  as  he  had  not  broke  the 
peace  either  before  or  after  the 
constable  coming,  the  deceased  had 
ho  right  to  seize  him,  there  being 
no  process  against  him  ;  the  offence 
therefore  would  be  but  man¬ 
slaughter.  The  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
und  he  will  in  consequence  be  con¬ 
fined  for  life  as  a  lunatic.] 

DECEMBER. 

FRANCE. 

MINISTRY  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  grand  judge,  minister  of  jus¬ 
tice,  to  the  judges  and  tribunals 
of  the  empire. 

From  the  minister’s  cabinet. 

(Circular). 

Paris ,  Nov.  19. — In  this  moment 
©f  alarm,  when  every  French  heart 
must  be  deeply  affected  by  the 
dangers  of  the  country,  I  make 
this  communication  to  you,  who 
feeing  honouredwith  the  public  con¬ 


fidence,  can  exercise  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  your  fellow  citizens,- — The  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  empire  on  the  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  the  north  have 
been  forced — those  of  the  Rhine 
andtheAlps  are  threatened— -and  it 
must  not  be  concealed  that  the  in¬ 
terior  of  France  will  soon  become 
the  prey  of  the  enemy,  if  means 
equally  prompt  and  vigorous  be 
not  adopted  to  frustrate  his  plans 
and  disappoint  his  expectations. 

The  deliverance  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  speedy  and  com¬ 
plete  execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
16th  of  this  month,  by  which 
350,000  men  are  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  minister  of  war.  When 
this  great  and  salutary  measure 
shall  be  fully  carried  into  opera¬ 
tion,  we  shall  have  nothing  more 
to  fear :  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  object  is  most  indispensa¬ 
ble  \  for,  if  it  be  not  accomplished, 
France  must  become  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  be  delivered  up  to  all  the 
horrors  which  follow  in  its  train. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  enemy* 
embittered  by  former  defeats,  ad¬ 
vances  against  us,  stimulated  by 
the  thirst  of  revenge  :  you  may 
judge,  then,  the  lot  which  would 
await  us,  were  he  to  become  mas¬ 
ter  of  our  lives  and  properties. 
This  is  not  a  question  respecting 
glory,  which  has  always  had  so 
much  power  over  the  French  na¬ 
tion  :  but  our  integrity  as  a  people 
is  in  danger,  and  with  it  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us.  And 
is  even  death  the  worst  we  should 
have  to  fear  ?  Fire,  devastation, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  our  un¬ 
happy  country — such  is  the  spec¬ 
tacle  which  will  infallibly  be  exhi-\ 
bited,  if  France  be  subdued  by  her 
enemy.  We  have  to  add  to  this 
frightful  picture  scofEngs  of  every 
fcind*  which  are  far  more  difficult 

if 
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to  be  endured  by  an  honourable 
mind  than  death  itself,  and  wjiich 
the  abhorrence  the  idea  excites 
docs  not  permit  me  to  describe. 
These  are  the  terrible  misfortunes 
which  threaten  us,  and  which  we 
can  avoid  only  by  a  generous  sa- 
cr  idee. 

The  North  has  poured  forth  its 
population,  in  order  to  bring  us 
under  the  }Toke.  Let  us  oppose  it 
with  the  flower  of  ours,  in  order 
to  avert  the  horrible  fate  which  is 
preparing  for  us.  We  have  for  us 
the  courage  of  our  troops  and  the 
genius  of  the  great  commanders 
who  lead  them.  But  it  is  not 
enough.  We  ought  not  to  expose 
our  champions  to  a  struggle  too 
unequal  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
must,  therefore,  put  forth  a  force 
corresponding  to  that  which  at¬ 
tacks  us.  What  an  encourage¬ 
ment  for  cur  veterans,  to  see  them¬ 
selves  reinforced  by  gallant  youths,, 
who,  incorporated  in  their  ranks, 
will  enable  them  again  to  carry  ter- 
for  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  to  drive 
him  back,  to  deliver  France,  ana 
to  conquer  that  peace  which  is  the 
want  of  die  whole  world  ! 

The  high  spirited  youths,  on 
whom  the  voice  of  the  country  now 
calls,  will  be  proud  of  their  high 
destination.  When  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  fate  of  France  is  in 
their  hands,  they  will  render  their 
noble  efforts  equal  to  the  glorious 
tdsk  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
fulfil.  The  sacred  flame  of  honour 
and  patriotism  glows  in  their 
youthful  breasts ;  encourage  and 
strengthen  it,  gentlemen,  by  your 
example.  Your  distinguished  rank 
in  society,  and  the  general  respect 
•grid  confidence  of  the  people,  have 
given  you  influence  ;  be  it  your  en¬ 
deavour  to  exercise  it  in  these  most 
important  and  imperious  circum¬ 
stances. 

1813; 


In  all  periods  of  the  monarchy, 
the  judicial  authorities  of  France 
have  invariably  displayed  the  most 
noble  attachment  to  their  prince 
and  country.  You,  I  d  uiht  not, 
will  prove  that  this  respectable  body 
is  not  degenerated,  and  to  the  ve- 
neration  which  you  have  won  by 
your  honourable  administration  of 
justice,  you  will  add  universal  grati¬ 
tude  for  die  anxious  care  shown  for 
the  interests  of  your  country  inner  ' 
day  of  peril. 

(Signed)  The  duke  of  Massa. 

'  OLD  BAILEY. 

FORdERY. 

Yesterday  John  Drew  May,  late 
a  bill-broker  in  the  city,  was  indict¬ 
ed  for  forging,  altering  and  pub¬ 
lishing  as  true  a  navy  bill  drawn  by 
the  commissioners  for  732/,  13s.  rd. 
which  was  altered  to  1732/.  by  add¬ 
ins;  the  first  figure  of  I  thereto* 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  navy  board. 

This  case  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  day,  but  the  facts  lie  in  pi 
very  narrow  compass.  Mr,  Ford, 
clerk  at  the  victualling:- -office,  prov- 
ed  that  the  bill  was  drawn  under  his 
inspection,  and  w;gs  made  payable 
at  nine  months  to  a  Mr,  King  Jonh, 
for  value  re'e  ived.  Witness  de¬ 
livered  it  to  Elliot  and  co.  agents 
to  Mr.  Kingsforth,  and  he  proved 
the  signature  joT the  commissioners. 
The  bill  was  traced  through  dif¬ 
ferent  hands  uniil  it  Found  its  way 
to  the  prisoner  on  the  first  of  July, 
when  it  bore  its  real  value  732/. 
The  prisoner  personally  presented 
the  bill  altered  to  1732/.  to  Bruce 
and  Warren,  bill-brokers,  to  get  it 
discounted.  The  bill  was  discount¬ 
ed  at  the  house  of  Bruce,  Simpson 
and  co.  bankers.  The  prisoner  was 
proved  to  have  received  money  for 
the  bill,  a  part  .of  which  he  paid 
into  his  bankers.  The  bill  at  length 
( L )  found 
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found  Its  way  back  Lo  the  drawer, 
when  the  alteration  was  discovered. 
It  was  next  proved  that  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  clerk  (Lathey),  his  brother- 
in-law,  v  as  high  in  his  confidence, 
and  that  he  had  cheques  with  the 
prison  n  s  signature  not  filled  up, 
and  in  the  prisoner’s  absence  he  was 
accustomed  to  fill  them  up.  Some 
stress  was  laid  oi\this  circumstance 
by  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  to  show 
the  probability  of  Lathey  having 
made  the  alteration  in  the  bill. 

In  defence  the  prisoner  addressed 
the  jury  at  some  length,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  improbability  of  a  man  in 
his  situation  having  committed  the 
forgery.  The  latter  part  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  an  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  the  jury. 

The  judge,  in  summing  up,  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  could  be  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Lathey  to  alter  the  bill, 
He,  it  appeared,  was  not  to  be 
found  ;  and  it  was  proved  that  the 
bill  was  left  in  the  prisoner’s  hands 
in  its  original  state,  and  that  it  had 
been  altered  whilst  in  his  possession. 

The  jury  retired  nearly  three 
horns,  and  returneda  verdict, Guilty 
— Death. 

FORGED  BANK  NOTES. 

Plat  ton  Garden.  —  Yesterday 
Stephen  Underwood  was  brought 
up  in  the  custody  of  Mathews  the 
officer,  for  examination, on  a  charge 
of  having  forged  bank  notes  to  a 
large  amount  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  William  Ward,  of  Wood- 
street,  Cheapside,  stated,  that  on 
Sunday  evening  about  five  o’clock, 
he,  in  company  with  other  gentle¬ 
men,  was  going  along  Goswell- 
street,  when  they  observed  a  crowd, 
and,  on  going  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  found  the  prisoner  lying  on 
his  back  in  a  fit,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  They  proposed  to  take  him 
to  the  next  public-house,  in  order 


that  he  might  be  taken  care  of ; 
previous  to  which  they  proposed  to 
search  his  pockets  to  see  what  pro¬ 
perty  he  had  about  him;  when  they 
found  six  Bank  of  England  notes, 
four  for  50 1.  each,  one  for  500/. 
and  another  for  2 51.  which  a  per- 
son  of  the  name  of  Clarke,  who 
accompanied  the  prisoner,  put  in 
his  pocket.  They  took  the  prisoner 
to  the  next  public-house;  but  being 
refused  admission,  they  brought 
him  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lyster,  a 
respectable  bookseller  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  where  he  and  his  pro¬ 
perty  would  be  taken  proper  care 
of,  when  the  notes  were  given  up 
by  Clarke,  but  Mr.  Lyster  requested 
witness  to  take  the  number  and  date 
of  the  notes,  which  witness  did.  In 
copying  the  third  note  for  501.  he 
observed  the  number  and  date  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  second  note  for 
the  same  sum;  which  created  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  the  result  was,  that  they 
sent  for  a  constable,  and  the  notes 
were  copied  and  lodged  with  Mr. 
Lyster.  When  the  prisoner  reco¬ 
vered,  and  learned  that  the  consta¬ 
ble  was  sent  for,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  permitted  to  depart,  stating 
that  he  would  leave  the  notes,  as 
they  were  of  no  service  to  him,  he 
had  them  only  for  curiosity,  and 
got  them  from  one  Denton  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  who  made  them,  and 
that  he  gave  a  50/.  note  away  on 
Saturday  last.  '  He  made  a  very 
violent  resistance  to  the  officer,  and 
strove  toeffect  his  escape ;  and  being 
a  powerful  man,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  tying  his  hands 
and  feet,  to  prevent  his  escape. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lyster,  of  Spencer- 
row,  Goswell-street,  corroborated 
this  evidence  ;  as  did  also  John 
Turner,  the  constable,  of  Bury- 
street,  Clerkenwell. 

Mr.  John  Lees,  inspector  of  notes 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  examined 
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the  notes,  which  he  said  were  a  for¬ 
gery,  being  in  imitation  of  Bank  of 
England  notes,  with  white  letters 
cn  a  black  ground. 

The’  prisoner  was  committed  for 
another  examination. 

court  of  chancery,  December  J. 

LITERARY  PROPERTY. 

Brady  v.Sher-zvocd,  Neely  and  Jones. 

Sir  Samuel  Romiily  said,  in  a 
case  in  which  Mr.  John  Brady  was 
the  plaintiff,  and  Messrs.  Sherwood, 
Neely  and  Jones,  booksellers  in 
Paternoster-row,  were  defendants, 
he  had  to  move  his  lordship  for  an 
injunction  restraining  the  defend¬ 
ants  from  publishing,  selling,  or 
offering  for  sale,  a  work  entitled 
<£  Time’s  Telescope,”  so  far  as  the 
same  was  copied  or  stolen  from  a 
larger  work,  in  two  volumes,  of 
which  the  plaintiff  was  the  author, 
and  which  had  been  published  by 
him  under  the  title  of  “  Claris 
Kalendariana,”  being  an  historical 
account  of  all  the  different  festivals, 
saints’  days,  holydavs,  Sec.  notices 
of  obsolete  rights  and  customs,  &c. 

“  Time’s  Telescope,”  the  publica¬ 
tion  against  the  sale  of  which  the 
present  injunction  was  prayed,  con¬ 
tained  only  a  part  of  the  plaintiff’s 
work  ;  but  of  that  part  so  liberal  a 
use  had  been  made,  that  in  almost 
every  page  whole  passages  would 
be  found  exactly  in  the  same  words, 
and  others  with  only  colourable 
alterations  from  the  plaintiff’s  work. 
The  question,  whether  this  injunc¬ 
tion  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
granted,  would  depend  very  much 
on  a  view  of  the  defendants’  publi¬ 
cation,  which  should  be  handed  up 
to  his  lordship,  and  in  which  his 
lordship  would  find  those  passages 
which  were  wholly  copied  from  the 
plaintiff’s  work  underscored ;  and 
those  passages  which  were  colour- 


ably  altered,  pointed  out  by  the  re¬ 
ferences  on  the  margin  of  the  pub¬ 
lication.  The  introduction  to  the 
plaintiff’s  work  was  an  historical 
account  of  the  mode  of  marking 
time  previously  to  the  invention  of 
dials,  and  of  clocks  and  time-pieces. 
This  was  introduced  into  the  de¬ 
fendants’  publication  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  variation.  He  did  not  indeed 
say  that  the  latter  was  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  copy  of  the  former,  but 
passages,  in  almost  every  page, 
were  word  for  word  the  same, 
and  in  most  other  parts  of  it  were 
only  colourably  altered.  The  de¬ 
fendants’  work  consisted  of  three 
parts  :  two  parts  of  the  work,  the 
learned  counsel  admitted,  were  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  at  least  they  were  not  stolen 
from  the  plaintiff’s  work;  but  these 
two  parts  were  by  much  the  least 
considerable  and  important  part  of 
the  defendants’  publication.  These 
-two  parts  the  defendants  were  at 
full  liberty  to  publish,  for  any  thing 
that  the  plaintiff  had  to  say  to  the 
contrary  ;  but  the  learned  counsel 
submitted,  that  as  to  that  part  of 
the  work  entitled  “  Time’s  Tele¬ 
scope,”  which  was  copied,  or 
.adopted  with  colourable  alterations, 
from  the  plaintiff’s  work  entitled 
“  Clavis  Kalendariana,”  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  entitled  to  an  injunction 
restraining  the  defendants.fromsell- 
ing  it,  or  from  publishing  it,  or 
offering  it  to  sale. 

Mr.  Bell-  said,  the  part  of  the 
work  as  to  which  the  plaintiff 
prayed  for  an  injunction,  was  that 
which  contained  an  “  account  of 
saints’  days  and 'holy  days,  and  their 
different  customs,  and  notices  of 
obsolete  rights  and  customs,  See.” 

The  lord  chancellor,  after  com¬ 
paring  the  two  works  together,  said, 
the  plaintiff  might  take  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  publishing  so  much 
of  the  defendants’  work  as  was  co- 
(L  2)  pied 
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pled  from  the  work  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  plaintiff  could  not,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  present  case, 
take  his  injunction  generally  against 
the  publication  of  the  whole  of  the 
matter  contained  even  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  part,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  charged  to  be  copied 
from  the  prior  publication  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  court  was  not  in  the 
habit,  where  it  did  not  all  appear 
to  be  a  copy,  of  saying  that  the  in¬ 
junction  must  be  granted  against 
all  the  publication  complained  of, 
but  only  against  so  much  of  it  as 
is  a  copy  of  the  work  upon  which 
the  piracy  is  charged  to  have  been 
committed.  Neither  would  an  in¬ 
junction  pointing  out  the  particular 
parts  from  the  publication  of  which 
the  defendantswere  to  be  restrained, 
be  practicable  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  ;  as  from  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  under-scored  in  the  copy 
handed  to  his  lordship,  and  which 
were  stated  to  be  copied  from  the 
plaintiff’s  work,  an  injunction  point¬ 
ing  out  all  those  particular  passages 
would  go  to  the  length  of  ten  vo¬ 
lumes  such  as  the  smaller  volume 
now  lying  before  his  lordship,  being 
the  defendants’  work. 

Mr.  Horn,  also  for  the  plaintiff, 
contended  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  compiler  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  sought  to  be  injoined, himself, 
to  separate  those  parts  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  head  of  the  publication 
which  were  stolen  from  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  work,  and  then  to  retain  any¬ 
thing  which  could  be  published. 

The  lord  chancellor  said/  some 
parts  he  might. 

Mr.  Horn  submitted  that  in  such 
a  case  the  injunction  ought  to  go  to 
tjie  whole  of  that  part,  the  matter 
of  which  throughout  had  been 
taken  from  the  plaintiffs  work,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  co¬ 
pied,  and  the  whole  of  which  it 


would  be  almost  impossible  to  se¬ 
parate  from  the  defendants*  publi¬ 
cation.  The  difficulty  had  been 
created  by  the  defendants  them¬ 
selves,  and  on  them,  therefore, 
should  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  their  own  act  fall. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  that 
he  could  not  help.  The  rule  of  the 
court  had  been,  not  to  grant  an  in¬ 
junction  against  the  whole  of  a  pub¬ 
lication  where  the  whole  of  it  was 
not  a  copy  of  some  prior  work. 
Let  the  injunction  in  this  case  be 
against  the  publication  of  the  ■work 
in  question,  so  far  as  it  was  a  copy 
of  the  plaintiff’s  work,  and  also  so 
far  as  it  consisted  only  of  colour¬ 
able  alterations  from  it. 

Mr.  Bell  said  some  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  consisted  of  changing  young 
lady  into  young  woman,  and  in 
other  respects  copying  the  work  of 
the  plaintiff. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  lady 
and  woman  were  so  much  like  each 
other,  that  he  would  not  advise  the 
defendants  to  risk  a  breach  of  the 
injunction  on  the  idea  that  that 
would  be  esteemed  such  an  essen¬ 
tial  variation  as  the  court  could 
hold  as  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of 
it.  Let  the  injunction  go  against 
so  much  of  the  work  in  question  as 
was  copied  or  colourably  varied 
from  the  plaintiff’s  work.  His 
lordship  also  ordered  that  the  in¬ 
junction  should  be  served  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  got  from  the  office, 
that  the  defendants  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  cause  as 
speedily  as  they  chose. 

HOLLAND. 

4.  On  the  26th  of  November, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  accompanied 
by  lord  Clancarty,  the  British  mi¬ 
nister,  embarked  at  Deal  on  board 
the  Warrior,  captain  lord  Torring- 
tou,  and  landed  at  Scheveling  on 
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the  30th.  His  serene  highness  was 
received  on  his  landing  by  an  im¬ 
mense  concourse  of  people,  with 
acclamations  of  the  greatest  joy, 
and  every  possible  mark  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect ;  and  proceeded 
immediately  for  the  Hague,  having 
upon  his  landing  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  proclamation  : 

William  Frederick,  by  the  grace  of 

God,  prince  of  Orange  and  Nas¬ 
sau,  &c. 

Hear  countrymen  ! — After  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  absence  and  suffering, 

I  have  received  with  heartfelt  joy 
your  unanimous  invitation  to  come 
among  you.  I  am  now  arrived ; 
and,  1  trust,  under  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  I  shall  be  the  means  of 
restoring  you  to  your  ancient  inde¬ 
pendence  and  prosperity.  dhis  is 
my  sole  object,  and  I  have  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  assure  yon,  that  it  is 
equally  the  object  of  the  allied 
powers.  It  is  in  particular  the  wish- 
of  the  prince  regent  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  of  his  government.  OfN 
this  you  will  be  convinced,  by  the 
unanimous  assistance  which  that 
powerful  country  is  immediately 
going  to  give  you,  and  which,  I 
trust?  will  lay  the  foundation  of 
those  old  and  intimate  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  alliance  which  so  long 
made  the  happiness  of  both  states. 
I  am  come,  disposed  and  determin¬ 
ed  to  forgive  and  forget  every  thing 
that  has  passed.  We  have  all  but  one 
common  object  ;  which  is,  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  our  native  country, 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  rank  and 
splendour  among  nations.  The 
revival  of  trade  and  commerce 
will,  I. trust,  be  the  immediate  con¬ 
sequence  of  my  return.  All  party- 
spirit  must  be  for  ever  banished 
from  amongst  us.  No  effort  shall 
be  wanting  on  my  part,  and  on 
that  of  my  family,  to  assert  and  se- 
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cure  youf  independence,  and 'to 
promote  your  happiness  and  wel¬ 
fare.  My  eldest  son,  who,  under 
the  immortal  lord.  Wellington,  has 
proved  himself  not  unworthy  of 
the  fame  of  his  ancestors,  is  on  his 
way  to  join  me.  Unite,  therefore, 
dear  countrymen,  with  heart  and 
soul  with  me,  and  our  common 
country  will  flourish  again  as  in 
the  days  of  old  ;  and  we  shall  trans¬ 
mit  unimpaired  to  our  posterity  the 
blessings  which  vre  have  received 
from  our  ancestors. 

Given  under  my  seal  and  signa¬ 
ture,  Dec.  1,  1813, 

(Signed)  W.  F.  Pr.  of  Orange* 

By  command  of  his  highness, 
H.  Fag  el. 

Amsterdam ,  Dec.  2. 

Yesterday,  about  three  o’clock, 
his  serene  highness  the  prince  ot 
Orange  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
this  capital,  through  the  gate  of 
Haeriem,  under  the  roar  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  with  the  ringing  of  all 
the  bells.  The  joy  was  general 
among  all  classes  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants;  the  numbers  of  tire  populace 
that  were  assembled,  and  flew  to 
every  p'art  where  his  highness  pass¬ 
ed,  were  past  description ;  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  Huzza  ! 
Orange  Boven  1  and  Long  live 
prince  Wiiliarn  the  First,  sovereign 
prince  of  the  Netherlands!  were 
uninterrupted.  The  whole  city  will 
be  illuminated-  this  evening. 

Utrecht ,  Dec.  1,  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  provisional  government  of 
thecityof  Utrecht  informs  the  good 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  that  ^  they 
have  this  day  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  : 

“  General  Von  Bui  aw,  who  is 
advancing,  yesterday  evening  took 
the  town  of  Arnheim  by  storm. 

(L  3)  The 
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The  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword. 
A  small  number  of  them  had  re¬ 
tired  in  the  greatest  disorder,  being 
pursued  by  the  cavalry.  I  request 
that  you  will  give  information  to 
the  public  of  this  happy  and  im¬ 
portant  event,  as  it  may  be  very 
gratifying  to  many  of  them. 

ce  The  major  and  commandant 
of  the  regiment  of  black  hussars, 
(Signed)  “  Sandrart.” 
The  general  commissaries  of  the 
national  government,  residing  at 
Amsterdam,  to  the  inhabitants  of 


the  said  city  : 

“  Countrymen  ! — The  moment 
is  at  length  arrived  which  puts  an 
end  to  all  your  insecurity.  The 
storms  of  change  are  past ;  and  the 
work  commenced  two  centuries 
ago,  by  our  great  forefathers,  under 
great  disorders,  is  at  length  con¬ 
cluded  by  us  under  still  greater 
difficulties.  No  foreign  prince,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  your  constitution 
and  manners,  shall  hereafter  direct 
your  dearest  privileges  at  his 
pleasure  ;  no  longer  shall  the  fruit 
of  your  industry  be  the  prey  of  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  no  longer  shall  your  chil¬ 
dren  be  dragged  away  to  foreign 
parts,  to  fight  for  strangers,  and  in 
a  cause  foreign  to  your  happiness  ; 
no  longer  shall  the  incertitude  con¬ 
cerning  the  sunreme  government 
weaken  your  force,  and  unsinew 
your  strength.  It  is  not  William 
the  Sixth  whom  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  have  recalled,  without 
knowing  what  they  might  have  to 
hope  or  expect  from  him.  It  is 
William  the  First,  who,  as  sovereign 
prince  by  the  wish  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  appears  assovereign among 
that  people,  which  once  before  has 
been  delivered  by  another  William 
the  First  from  the  slavery  of  a  dis¬ 
graceful  foreign  despotism.  Your 
civil  liberty  shall  be  secured  by 
Jaws,  by  a  constitution  grounding 


your  freedom,  and  be  better  found¬ 
ed  than  ever.  But  the  external  oc¬ 
currences,  the  phanges  among  na¬ 
tions,  whose  political  government 
has  partly  been  the  occasion,  the 
cause  of  the  wonderful  events  at 
which  Europe  for  a  while  was  asto¬ 
nished,  shall  likewise  be  kept  in 
balance  by  a  similar  arrangement: 
it  requires  but  a  few  more  sacrifices, 
and  the  name  of  Holland  shall 
again  be  honoured  as  heretofore, 
and  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands 
again  seen  flying  on  all  seas.  The 
great  birth  is  effected  ;  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  free;  and  William  the 
First  is  sovereign  prince  of  the  free 
Netherlands. 

“  Given  at  Amsterdam,  the  first 
of  December,  1813, 
(Signed)  “I.  M.  Kemper. 

Fannius  Scholten.” 

MURDER  AT  VAUXX  ALL. 

10.  During  the  night  of  Tues¬ 
day  last,  a  murder  was  committed 
in  the  house  of  the  misses  Gom- 
pertz,  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :  It  appears  that  three  ladies 
of  that  name  reside  nearly  opposite 
to  the  principal  entrance  to  Vaux- 
hall-gardens  ;  that  their  household 
consisted  of  three  female  servants 
and  a  footman  ;  and  a  gentleman, 
their  cousin,  also  resided  i  nthe house. 
The  man  servant’s  usual  practice 
was  everynight  to  fire  off  a  musket 
at  eleven  o’clock,  and  to  reload  it. 
He  slept  in  the  kitchen,  where  his 
musket  was  always  kept.  At 
about  four  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  one  of  the  misses  Com¬ 
pel  tz  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  instantly  rang  the  beil  which 
communicated  to  the  kitchen,  but 
received  no  answer.  On  this  she 
woke  her  cousin  and  sisters,  and  the 
female  servants,  and  thev  went 
down  stairs,  and  found  the  kitchen- 
door  fast  i  they  knocked  ;  but  re¬ 
ceiving 
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caving  no  answer,  they  at  length 
1  ke  it  open,  and  found  the  man 
servant  lying  dead  by  the  window. 
On  further  inspection,  it  appeared 
that  the  house  had  been  attempted 
by  robbers,  who  had  by  great  force 
with  an  iron  crow  pulled  down  the 
window-shutters,  and  afterward 
taken  out  a  pane  of  glass,  which 
lay  on  the  ground  unbroken.  It 
is  supposed  they  were  at  this  time 
heard  by  the  footman,  who  in  op¬ 
posing  their  entrance  was  fired 
upon, and  killed  on  the  spot. — Two 
men  are  in  custody  for  the  mur¬ 
der  :  one  of  them  has  turned  king’s 
evidence. 

* 

By  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  regent  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty. 

A  PROCLAMATION  FOR  A  GENERAL 
THANKSGIVING. 

George  P.  R. — We  do  most  de¬ 
voutly  and  thankfully  acknowledge 
the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of 
Almighty  God,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  manifold  and  inestimable  be¬ 
nefits  which  this  kingdom  has  re¬ 
ceived  at  his  hands,  has  continued 
to  us  his  protection  and  assistance 
in  the  war,  in  which  for  the  com¬ 
mon  safety  of  his  majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions,  and  for  disappointing  the 
boundless  ambition  of  France,  we 
are  now  engaged,  and  lias  given  to 
the  arms  of  his  majesty,  and  to 
those  of  his  allies,  a  series  of  signal 
and  glorious  victories  over  the 
forces  of  the  enemy ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  duly  considering  that  such 
great  and  public  blessings  call  lor 
public  and  solemn  acknowledge¬ 
ments,  we  have  thought  fit,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  i /is  majesty’s  privy  council,  to  is¬ 
sue  this  proclamation,  hereby  ap- 
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pointing  and  commanding  that  a 
general  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God,  for  these  his  mercies,  be  ob¬ 
served  throughout  those  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  called  England 
and  Ireland,  on  Thursday  the  loth 
day  of  January  next;  and  for  the 
better  and  most  orderly  solemniz¬ 
ing  the  same,  we  have  given  di¬ 
rections  to  the  most  reverend  the 
archbishops  and  right  reverend  the 
bishops  of  England  to  compose  a 
form  of  prayer  suitable  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  to  he  used  in  ail  churches 
and  chapels,  and  other  places  of 
public  worship and  to  take  care 
for  the  timely  dispersing  of  the 
same  throughout  their  respective 
dioceses.  And  we  do  strictly  charge 
and  command,  that  the  said  public 
day  of  thanksgiving  be  religiously 
observed  by  all  his  majesty’s  loving 
subjects,  as  they  tender  the  favour 
of  Almighty  God,  and  upon  pain 
of  suffering  such  punishmentas  may 
be  justly  inflicted  upon  all  such 
who  shall  contemn  or  neglect  the 
same.  1 

Given  at  the  court  at  Carlton- 
house,  the  7th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  181 3,  in  the  54<th  year  of 
his  majesty’s  reign. — God  save 
the  king. 

[Here  follows  another  procla¬ 
mation  for  a  public  thanksgiving, 
to  be  observed  in  Scotland,  on  the 
same  day.] 

CITY  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PRINCE 
REGENT. 

The  humble,  dutiful,  and  loyal  ad¬ 
dress  ofthe  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  common  council  assem¬ 
bled. 

May  it  please  your  royal  highness, 
W  e,  hi  s  maj  esty ’s  most  duti  fu  1  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  lord  mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  common  council  assem- 
(L4)  bled, 
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bled",  contemplating  with  peculiar 
exultation  and  gratitude  the  suc¬ 
cesses  with  which  it  has  pleased 
the  sovereign  disposer  of  events  to 
crown  the  arms  of  his  majesty  and 
his  allies,  should  feel  deficient  in 
that  duty  which  we  owe  to  your 
royal  highness,  were  we  not  to 
avail  ourselves  of  so  prominent  an 
occasion  of  tendering  to  your  royal 
highness  our  warmest  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  present  glorious  pro¬ 
spects,  and  our  renewed  assurances 
of  affectionate  attachment  to  your 
royal  highness  and  his  majesty’s 
illustrious  house. 

Painful  as  have  been  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  during  the  presept 
arduous  conflict  have  been  excited 
in  our  minds,  by  the  success  which 
for  a  long  period  attended  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  ruler  of  France  against 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  other 
countries,  it  has  ever  been  our  con¬ 
solation,  that  Britain,  unawed  and 
unmoved,  has  firmly  opposed  his 
ambitious  projects,  and  thereby 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  glorious 
resistance  of  the  nations  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  which,  aided  by  the  con¬ 
summate  skill  of  British  generals, 
and  the  irresistible  valour  of  Bri¬ 
tish  troops,  has  expelled  an  -usurper 
from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and, 
planting  the  standard  of  the  allies 
within  the  boundaries  of  ancient 
France,  has  manifested  that  Britain 
is  alike  the  example  and  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  liberty  to  surrounfong 
nations. 

To  the  same  great  cause  may  be 
attributed  the  ardour  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  Russian,  Swedish,  and 
German  nations,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  triumphs  which,  led  on  by 
their  respective  sovereigns,  their 
armies  have  gained  over  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  In  reflecting  on  these 
great  events,  we  are  called  to  min¬ 
gled  sensations  of  gratitude  and 
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honest  pride,  that  the  occasions  of 
our  present  appearance  before 
your  royal  highness  are  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  justice  and  humanity. 

We  should  be  unworthy  of  the 
many  privileges  of  which  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  rest  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  we  are  the  partakers,  were 
we  not  to  declare"  to  your  royal 
highness,  that  while  the  convul¬ 
sions,  by  which  the  empires  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  of  late  years  been  agi¬ 
tated,  have  most  sensibly  affected 
us  with  a  conviction  of  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  human  greatness,  they 
have  tended  to  impress  more  deep¬ 
ly  than  ever  upon  our  minds,  that 
(under  Providence)  the  best  se¬ 
curity  for  the  stability  of  the  crown, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  is 
to  be  found  under  the  protection  of 
a  constitution  and  government  like 
those  of  this  united,  kingdom, 
where  the  monarch  is  enthroned  fo 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  where 
the  laws,  wisely  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote,  are  executed  with  a  regard 
to,  the  welfare  of  all  ranks  of  the 
community. 

We  cannot  depart  from  your 
royal  presence,  without  expressing 
our  admiration  of  the  declaration 
of  your  royal  highness  to  the  le¬ 
gislature,  that  no  disposition  to  re¬ 
quire  from  France  sacrifices  in¬ 
consistent  with  her  honour  or  just 
pretensions  as  a  nation,  will  ever 
on  the  part  of  your -royal  highness, 
or  on  that  cf  his  majesty’s  allies, 
be  an  obstacle  to  peace' ;  and  we 
beg  leave  most  dutifully  to  assure 
your  royal  highness,  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London  will  not  be  exceeded 
by  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects, 
in  their  readiness  to  make  such 
sacrifices  as  shall  jri?  necessary  to 
enable  your  royal  highness  to  crown 
w  ith  final  and  complete  success,  in 
the  attainment  of  a  safe  and  ho¬ 
ne  arable  peace,  those  efforts  which 
'  have 
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have  already  been  productive  of 
such  great  and  glorious  results. 

Signed,  by  order  of  court, 

Henry  Woodthorpe. 

To  which  address  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  was  pleased  to  return  the  fol¬ 
lowing  most  gracious  answer : 

I  receive  with  great  satisfaction 
this  loyal  and  dutiful  address. 

The  unexampled  successes  with 
which  it  has  pleased  divine  Provi¬ 
dence  to  bless  the  arms  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  of  his  allies,  afford  the 
fairest  prospect  of  the  restoration 
of  that  independence  and  security 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  of 
which  it  has  been  so  long  deprived 


by  the  domineering  ambition  of 
the  ruler  of  France. 

Great  and  unremitted  exertions 
are,  however,  still  indispensably 
necessary  j  and  I  am  fully  persua¬ 
ded,  that  the  continued  and  further 
sacrifices  which  they  may  require, 
will  be  made  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  by  all  descriptions  of 
his  majesty’s  subjects,  with  the 
same  fortitude  and  perseverance 
which  have  eminently  distinguished 
this  country  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  present  contest,  and  of 
which  we  may  now,  with  increased 
confidence,  expect  a  reward  in  an 
honourable  and  lasting  peace. 
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Died  under  2  years  5 167 
Between  2  and  5  1733 

5  and  10  604 

10  and  20  526 


20  and  30-1108 

60  and  70-1559 

100-1 

109  -  2 

30  and  40-  1501 

70  and  80-1211 

101  -  1 

113-  S 

40  and  50  -  1  751 

80  and  90  -  489 

102-1 

50  and  60  -  1606 

90andl00-  61 

DISEASES. 

Dropsy  .  .  .  698 

Palpitation  of  the 

Abortive,  Still  born  650 

Evil . 4 

Heart  -  - 

-  6 

Abscess  .  . 

.  57 

Fevers  of  all  kinds  714 

Palsy  .... 

144 

Aged  .  . 

1571 

Fistula  ....  6 

Pleurisy  .  .  . 

.  IS 

Ague  .... 

.  2 

Flux  ....  7 

Piles  .  .  . 

.  1 

Apoplexy  and 

sud 

French  Pox  .  .  11 

Quinsy  .  .  . 

.  5 

denly  .  . 

292 

Gout  .  .  .  ,  34 

Rash  .  .  . 

.  1 

Asthma  .  .  . 

574 

Gravel,  Stone,  and 

Rheumatism  . 

.  8 

Bedridden  .  . 

.  5 

Strangury  .  .  11 

SeuWy  .  . 

.  3 

Bleeding  . 

.  5( 

Grief  ....  5 

Small  Pox  .  . 

898 

Bursten  So  Ruptu 

re  IP 

;  leadmoldshot, Horse¬ 

Sore  Throat  . 

.  4 

Cancer  . 

.  83 

shoe- head,  &  Watei 

Sores  and  Ulcers 

.  13 

Canker  .... 

.  *.  1 

in  the  Head  -  297 

Spasm  .  .  . 

.  24 

Childbed  . 

]8t 

Inflammation  .  .  741 

St.  Anthony’s  Fire  4 

Colds  .  ..  . 

.  r 

Inoculation  .  .  2 

Stoppage  in  the  Sto- 

Colick,  Gripes,  & 

c.  8 

1  to  h  .  .  .  .1 

roach  .  .  . 

.  25 

Consumption  . 

4736 

nfluenza  -  -  -  2 

Surfeit  • 

2 

Convulsions  . 

3239 

Jaundice  .  .  .  34! St.  Vitus’s  Dance 

Cough,  and  Hooping- 

faiv  Locked  .  .  2 

S'-iinePox  .  . 

.  1 

Cough  . 

33? 

Leprosy  ! 

Teeth  .  . 

283 

Cow  Pox  .  .  . 

f 

•  I 

Livergrown  .  .  45 

Thrush  .  .  . 

.  4.;! 

Cramp  .  . 

O 

♦ 

Lunatic  ....  207 

Rumor  . 

.  2 

Croup  . 

.  8: 

Measles  .  .  .  550 

Water  in  the  Chest  27 

Diabetes  .  .  . 

c 

♦  <- 

Mortification  .  .  205:  Worms  . 

.  1 

CASUALTIES. 

By  the  Explosion  of 
Gunpowder  .  1. 

Bit  by  a  mad  Dog  .  1 
Broken  Heart  ...  0 
Broken  Limbs  .  1 

Burnt  ....  35 

Drowned  .  .  10] 

Excessive  Drink¬ 
ing  ....  4 

Executed  .  .  .12 

Found  Dead  .  . 
Frighted  .... 
Killed  by  Falls  and 
several  other  Ac¬ 
cidents  .  .  , 

Killed  themselves 
Murdered  .  .  . 

Poisoned  .  . 

Scalded  .  .  . 

Suffocated  .  . 


SO 

35 

4 

3 

.  3 

5 


Total  298 


*  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Surrey  28  ;  of  which 
munber  12  only  have  been  reported  to  be  buried  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
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Births  In  the  year  1813. 

Jan.  1.  Lady  Mordaunt  of  a 
daughter. 

3.  The  lady  of  sir  G.  Bowyer, 
bart.  of  a  son. 

6.  The  lady  of  W.  Dickinson, 
esq.  M.P.  of  a  son. 

10.  The  lady  of  major-gen. 
Graham  of  a  son. 

31.  Madame  Lucien  Bonaparte 
of  a  son. 

1?.  Lady  Caroline  Anne  Mac¬ 
donald  of  a  son. 

20.  The  lady  of  J.  Finch  Simp¬ 
son,,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

25.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Sutherland 
of  a  daughter. 

— .  Mrs.  Banning  •  of  twin 
daughters,  who  with  their  mother 
died  in  a  few  days. 

28.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Hall  of  a  son. 

Feh.  1.  The  lady  of  the  hon. 
Archibald  Macdonald  of  a  son. 

— .  The  marchioness  of  Queens- 
berry  of  a  daughter. 

J  2.  Lady  Mary  Long  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Id.  Right  hon.  lady  Augusta 
Cotton  of  a  daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  sir  William  Pole 
of  a  daughter. 

17.  Right  hon.  lady  Isabella 
Anne  Brvdges  of  a  daughter. 

23.  Viscountess  Poilington  of  a 
daughter. 

27.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Pere¬ 
grine  Cour  :enay,  esq.  M.P.  of  a  son. 

28.  The  lady  of  svr  Joseph  Maw- 
bey  of  a  still-born  child. 

March  2.  Hon.  Mrs.  Blackwood 
of  a  daughter. 

8.  Countess  of  Northesk  of  a  son. 

10.  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland  of  a 
son. 

1  r  Mrs.  CL- l  ies  Hamrr.ersley  of 
a  daughter. 

2.J.  The  wife  of  George  Baring, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 
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27.  The  countess  of  Chichester 
of  a  daughter. 

31.  Countess  Grey  of  her  eighth 
son  and  fourteenth  child. 

April  0.  The  lady  of  si  n  William 
Blackett  of  a  son. 

5.  The  wife  of  John  Bowyer 
Nichols,  esq.  of  a  son. 

7-  The  wife  of  John  Cator,  esq. 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

18.  Lady  Walpole  of  a  son. 

19.  Lady  Catharine  Forrester  of 
a  son. 

21.  The  wife  of  T.  T.  Berney, 
esq.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

28.  The  wife  of  major  Hanner- 
field  of  a  daughter. 

May  2.  The  lady  of  John  Smith,., 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

4.  The  duchess,  of  St.  Alban’s  of 
a  still-born  child. 

15.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Magnay  of  a  son. 

16.  Lady  Louvaine  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

26.  The  lady  of  the  Knight  of 
Glin  of  a  son  and  heir. 

Lately  the  countess  of  Moray  of 
a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  sir  R.  K.  Porter  of 
a  son. 

June  5.  The  lady  of  sir  Benj. 
Hobhouse  of  a  son  ;  since  dead. 

— .  The  lady  of  the  hon.  and 
rev.  Hugh  Percy  of  a  son. 

7.  The  lady  of  sir  Henry  Rivers, 
bart.  of  a  daughter. 

8.  Countess  Enniskillen  of  a  son. 

16.  The  right  hon.  lady  Forbes 
of  a  daughter. 

19.  Lady  Owen  of  a  daughter. 

26.  ThewifeofSam.  Comyn,  esq. 
of  a  son. 

28.  Lady  Caroline  Capel  of  her 
third  son  and  twelfth  child. 

July  13.  The  right  hon.  lady 
A  nne  Wardlow  of  a  son. 

17.  The  lady  of  the  hon,  J. 
Thornton  Leslie  Melville  of  a 
daughter. 


July  17. 
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July  17*  The  lady  of  the  bon. 
Edw.  Harbord  of  a  son  and  heir. 

* — .  The  lady  of  sir  Oswald  Mos¬ 
ley  of  a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  Harriet  Bagot  of  a  son. 

27.  Viscountess  Hamilton  of  a 
son. 

Aug .  4.  Viscountess  Fitzharris  of 
a  son. 

— .  Hon.Mrs.Codringtonofason. 

9.  Hon.  Mrs.  Vanneck  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

— ■.  The  lady  of  sir  Robert  Gra¬ 
ham  of  a  son  and  heir. 

20.  The  duchess  of  Rutland  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

28.  Lady  Arthur  Somerset  of  a 
son. 

— .  Viscountess  Grimstone  of  a 
son. 

Sept.  5.  The  lady  of  sir  Arscott 
Ourry  Molesworth,  bart.  of  a  son 
and  daughter. 

9.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  J.  Bridge- 
man  Simpson  of  a  son. 

14.  Viscountess  Mountjoy  of  a 
son. 

16.  Theladyoflieut.-col.  Foulkes 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

25.  The  lady  of  rear-admiral 
Scott  of  a  son. 

27.  The  right  hon.  lady  Brown- 
low  of  a  son. 

Oct.  5.  The  duchess  of  Bedford 
of  a  son,  who  lived  a  few  hours 
only. 

7.  Mrs.  Tilney  Long  Pole  Wel¬ 
lesley  of  a  son  and  heir. 

14.  The  lady  of  E.  J.  Littleton, 
esq.  M.P.  of  a  daughter. 

17.  The  lady  of  sir  Howard 
Douglas,  bart.  of  a  son. 

29.  Lady  Milton  of  a  daughter. 

31.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  and 

rev.  Alfred  Harris  of  a  son. 

Nov.  3.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  S. 
Birch, rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
of  a  son. 

11.  Viscountess  Bertrand  of  a 
daughter. 
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1 7.  The  lady  of  Isaac  Solly,  esq, 
of  a  son. 

18.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Yelloly 
of  a  son. 

— .  The  countess  of  Rosse  of  a 
daughter. 

Dec.  3.  The  duchess  of  Newcastle 
of  two  sons. 

4.  Viscountess  Plawarden  of  a 
daughter. 

sl  The  lady  of  Matthew  White, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

9.  The  lady  of  S.  Shaen,  esq.  of 
a  son  and  heir. 

13.  Viscountess  Joscelyn  of  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  St.  Plelen’s,  the  wife  of 
captain  Southey,  R.  N.  brother  of 
the  poet  laureat,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

15.  The  lady  of  alderman  At¬ 
kins,  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Thomas 
Stanley  Alderley,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  The  lady  of  colonel  B unbury 
.  of  a  son. 

23.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Hall  of  a  daughter. 

Lately,  viscountess  Powerscourt 
of  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  sir  J.  Shelley  of  a  son. 

The  wife  of  lieut.-coL  W.  Napier 
of  a  daughter. 

h 

MARRIAGES  in  the  year  1813. 

Jan.  1.  At  Gretna  Green,  lieut. 
B.  Ronald,  to  miss  M.  Macauley 
of  Glasgow. 

5.  P.  D.  Pauncefort  Duncombe, 
esq.  to  lady  Alicia  Lambert,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cavan. 

9.  Lord  viscount  Joselyn,  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  lord  Le  De¬ 
spencer. 

11.  John  H.  Tremayne,  esq, 
M.  P.  to  Caroline  Matilda,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  sir  William  Lemon. 

12.  Frederick  Booth,  esq.  to 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Bristow,  esq. 

19.  Rev. 
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19.  Rev.  T.  Whateley,  to  Isa¬ 
bella  Sophia,  daughter  of  sir  W, 
W.  Pepys,  bart. 

21.  Henry  Clifford,  esq.  to  x\nne 
Theresa,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Ferrers,  esq. 

22.  Thomas  Welmer,  esq.  to 
Charlotte  Margaret,  third  daughter 
of  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  esq. 

23.  S.  F.  Milford,  esq.  to  Juli¬ 
ana,  eldest  daughter  ot  the  late 
William  Ainge,  esq. 

28.  Mr.  A.  Vestris,  to  miss  Bar- 
tolozzi,  grand-daughter  oi  the  cele¬ 
brated  engraver. 

Feb.  2.  Viscount  Neville,  to  miss 
Mary  Anne  Bruce  Elcock. 

6.  Viscount Powerscourt,  to  lady 
Frances  Joselyn,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Roden. 

15.  David  Scott,  esq.  to  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  V'  ii- 
liam  Seddon,  esq. 

15.  James  Alexander,  esq.  M.P. 
to  the  hon.  Mrs.  Bruce. 

20.  Lord  Blantyre,  to  Fanny, 
the  second  daughter  of  the  hon. 
John  Rodney. 

24-.  Thomas  Somers  Cocks,  esq. 
to  Agnetta,  fifth  daughter  of  the 
right  hon.  Pole  Carew. 

. Marche.  W.  H.  Lvttleton,  esq. 
M.P.  to  lady  Sarah,  eldest  daughter 
of  earl  Spencer. 

8.  Viscount  Gage,  to  miss  Poley, 
eldest  dauehter  of  the  late  hon. 
E.  F.  P. 

11.  Edward  Ferrers,  esq.  to  lady 
Harriet  Anne  Ferrers  Townshend, 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the 
late  marquis  Townshend. 

16.  J.  Goss,  esq.  to  lady  Har¬ 
rington,  widow  of  the  late  sir  Edw. 
Harrington. 

25.  Lieut.-col.  D.  Rattray,  to 
Marian,  only  daughter  of  lieut.- 
gen.  Hamilton.  „ 

30.  Capt.  Fellowes,  to  the  eldest 
dan  liter  of  the  late  R.Benyon,  esq. 

J,  ril  2.  Sir  Morris  Ximenes,  to 
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Mrs.  Cotsford,  relict  of  the  late  E. 
Cotsford,  esq. 

5.  C.  P.  Meyer,  esq.  to  Louisa, 
third  daugh.er  of  the  late  Rawson 
Hart  Boddam,  esq. 

8.  Rev.  J.  B.  Jenkinson,  to 
Frances  Atigusta,  third  daughter 
of  Augustus  Pechell,  esq. 

10.  Sir  William  Scott,  to  the 
marchioness  of  Sligo. 

13.  James  William  Croft,  esq. 
to  Anne  Eliza,  daughter  of  the 
hon.  sir  Edw.  Hyde  East. 

20.  A.  Pell,  esq.  to  the  hon. 
Margaret  Letitia  Matilda  St.  John. 

26.  R.  Morris,  esq.  to  Sophia 
Catharine,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  James. 

May  4.  The  hon.  and  rev.  Henry 
David  Erskine,  second  son  of  lord 
Erskine,  to  lady  Harriet  Dawson, 
sister  to  the  earl  of  Portarlington. 

6.  Rev.  Richard  Budd,  to  Har¬ 
riet  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the 
rev.  Jeremiah  Trist. 

14.  Rev.  William  Wood,  to 
Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Jos.  Attersoll,  esq. 

17.  Rev.  Frederick  Ricketts,  to 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Street,  esq. 

22.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  knt.  to 
the  marchioness  of  Clanricade. 

28.  Rev,  T.  Randolph,  to  C.  D. 
Macdonald,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  chief  baron. 

June  i.  Right  hon.  W.  Dundas, 
to  miss  Stuart  Wortley,  daughter 
of  the  hon.  Stuart  Wortley  Mac¬ 
kenzie. 

5.  Sir  L.  Worsley  Holmes,  bart. 
M.  P.  to  Anne,  daughter  of  J.  Del- 
garno,  esq. 

9.  Henry  Partington,  esq.  to 
Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Tate,  esq. 

21.  The  earl  of  Delaware,  to 
lady  Elizabeth  Sackville,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Dor¬ 
set. 


24.  Henry 
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24.  Henry  S.  H.  Wollaston,  esq. 
to  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
rev.  Dr.  Buchanan. 

26.  Lord  Frederick  Beauclerc, 
to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  viscount 
Dillon, 

29.  Lord  William  Geo.  Hen. 
Somerset,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  major-gen.  Molyneux. 

July  2,  Sir  David  H.  Blair,  to 
Dorothy  Hay,  second  daughter  of 
E.  H.  Mackenzie,  esq. 

5.  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Up¬ 
pingham,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  Pochin. 

10.  Hart  Davis,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
Charlotte,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
late  gen.  Dundas. 

15.  Rev.  L.  Bird,  prebendary  of 
York,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  rev.  L.  S.  Lascelles. 

19.  Rev.  F.  B.  Astley,  to  Mary 
Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  J.  N. 
Ludford,  esq. 

20.  Rev.  T.  Bedford, to  Barbara, 
youngest  daughter  of  lord  St.John. 

22.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  to  miss 
Bonell. 

28.  George  Corry,  esq.  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Ald¬ 
ridge,  esq. 

29.  Francis  Forrester,  esq.  to 
.lady  Louisa  Vane,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Darlington. 

Aug.  2.  Capt.  Carrol,  R.  N.  to 
Martha  Milligen,  eldest  daughter 
of  capt.  Dacres. 

5.  George  Cocks,  esq.  R.  N.  to 
Mrs.  Robertson,  daughter  of  the  late 
admiral  sir  William  Parker,  bait. 

Hon.  Ed.  Stourton,  to  Maria, 
only  daughter  of  James  Lane  Fox, 
esq. 

1 1 .  Rev.  John  King  Martyn,  to 
Emma,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
late  alderman  Macaulay  of  London. 

12.  W.  T.  Gordon,  esq.  to  miss 
W.  Wood,  having  been  married 
Sen  years  before  at  Gretna  Green. 
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18.  Right  hon.  James  Hay,  to 
the  daughter  of  J.  Forbes,  eso. 

19.  J.D.  Norton,  esq.  to  Helen, 
daughter  of  major-gen.  Bruce. 

21.  Edward  Wigan,  esq.  to 
Elizabeth,  .  only  child  of  James 
Costar,  esq.  ^ 

24.  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  hart, 
to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Felton 
Hervey,  esq. 

26.  J.  Mor.son,  esq.  to  Elizabeth 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  rev. 
Christ.  Wyvill. 

30.  Molyneux  Hyde  Nepean, 
esq,  to  miss  C.  Tilghman. 

Sept.  2.  Charles  Sneyd  Edge- 
worth,  esq.  to  miss  Broadhurst, 
sister  of  J.  B.  esq.  M.  P. 

6.  Lord  Nugent,  to  the  daughter 
of  the  hon.  gen.  Paulett. 

7,  Hon.  R.  Quin,  to  Emily,  sis¬ 
ter  of  sir  John  Wyldbore  Smith, 
bart. 

— -.  J.  J.  H.  Vere,  esq.  to  lady 
-  Elizabeth  Hay,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale. 

10.  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Knox,  eldest 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Derry,  to 
Clara,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  right  hon.  J.  Beresford. 

14.  Morton  Iyelly,  esq.  son  of 
the  late  admiral  K.  to  Anne  Lind¬ 
sey  de  Cardonnel. 

21.  R.  W.  Newman,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Richard 
Dcnne,  esq. 

23.  Horace  Mann,  esq.  to 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  rev. 
Walter  Trevelyan.  * 

28.  George  Cobb,  esq. to  Sophia, 
only  daughter  of  John  Wheatley, 
esq. 

— .  Rev.  B.  Collyer,  D.  D.  to 
miss  Mary  Havvkes. 

Oct. 5.  G. G.  Graves,esq.toEliza- 
beth,  the  only  daughter  of  the  rev. 
Dr.  Graves, 

11.  John  Ward,  esq.  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  late  hon,  John 
Leveson  Gower, 
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14.  Dr.  Powell,  to  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
nett. 

19.  J.  H.  Butterworth,  esq.  to 
Mary  Anne,  only  child  of  T.  Stock, 

'  esq. 

20.  Captain  Clifford,  R.  N.  to 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  lord 
John  Townshend. 

26.  The  right  hon.  rear-admiral 
lord  Henry  Paulet,  to  Maria, 
youngest  daughter  of  E.  Ravens- 
croft,  esq. 

SO.  Henry  Karslake,  esq.  to  E. 
M.  Preston,  eldest  daughter  of  R. 
Preston,  esq.  M.  P. 

Nov.  1.  R.  R.  Ternan,  esq.  to 
Helena,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
col.  Alex.  Read. 

5.  Rev.  W.  Penny,  to  Sophia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle. 

9.  Rich.  Mee  Raikes,  esq.  to 
Jane,  third  daughter  of  S.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  esq.  of  St.  James’s  square. 

11.  Rev.  Henry  Plimley,  to  the 
daughter  of  the  late  admiral  Buck¬ 
ner. 

13.  The  right  hon.  Edward  lord 
Thurlow,  to  Mary  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Bolton,  esq. 

23.  Lord  Berrendale,  to  the 
youngest  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  the  late  rev.  W.  Leigh. 

24.  John  Macgueen,  esq.  to  Jane 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  sir  James 
Nasmyth. 

Dec.  4.  Rev.  Wm.  Chaly,  D.D. 
master  of  Sidney-Sussex  college, 
Cambridge,  and  vice-chancellor  of 
that  university,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  ol  the  late 
John  Westwood,  esq. 

6.  George  Ick,  esq.  to  Frances 
Sophia  Badcock,  •  grand-daughter 
of  the  late  Richard  Cumberland, 
esq. 

7.  Rev.  Francis  Fox,  to  the 
daughter  of  the  late  rev.  Jemmet 
Browne. 


9.  T.  D.  Aubrey,  esq.  to  miss 

Wright. 

11.  Hon.  Edw.  Law,  M.  P.  to 
lady  Octavia  Stewart,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Londonderry. 

— .  The  marquis  of  Huntley,  to 
the  only  daughter  of  A.  Brodie, 
esq. 

14.  H.  Unwin  Pleathcote,  esq. 
to  Eleanor,  third  daughter  of  sir 
Robert  Wigram,  bart. 

21 .  Major  Drake,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  J.  Fane,  esq.  M.  P. 

2R  Lieut. -col.  J.  P.  Hamilton, 
to  Charlotte,  second  daughter  of 
J.  Fane,  esq.  M.  P. 

29.  Robert  Spankie,  esq.  to  the 
daughter  of  J.  Inglis,  esq. 


DEATHS  in  the  year  1813. 


Jan.  1.  Wm.  Goodhew,  esq.  a 
deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Kent. 

3.  Mr.  John  Marshall,  called 
Crutchy  Jack.  Though  only  36 
inches  in  height,  he  was  the  father 
of  eight  children. 

5.  S,ir  Philip  Gibbes,  bart.  aged 
85. 


— .  Hon.  A.  Frazer  Tytler,  lord 
Woodhouselee,  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  session. 

7.  Trevor  Hull,  esq.  gentleman 
usher  of  the  privy  chamber,  aged  79. 
He  had  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  army,  in  all  the  great 
battles  of  the  seven  years  war. 

8.  The  countess  of  Aylesbury, 
in  her  60th  year. 

— .  John  Byng,  viscount  Tor- 
rington. 

13.  John  Bell,  esq.  an  eminent 
solicitor  of  Gray’s  inn. 

— %  In  his  96th  year,  W.  B rere¬ 
ton,  esq.  formerly  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  Bath. 

14.  In  his  22 d  year,  the  rev. 
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Joseph  Gregory,  vicar  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  and  All  Saints,  Leicester. 

20.  Isaac  Schomberg,  esq.  an 
able  naval  commander,  and  author 
of  an  excellent  work  connected 
with  his  profession. 

- — .  Anna  Eliza,  duchess  of. 
Chandos,  mother  to  the  present 
marchioness  of  Buckingham. 

— .  Rev.  R.  Nicoll,  D.  D.  aged 
80,  rector  of  Drayton,  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Wells. 

24.  Miss  Cornwallis,  daughter  of 
the  bishop  of  Litchfield. 

26.  In  his  63d  year,  Francis- 
Augustus  Elliot,  lord  Heathfield, 
baron  of  Gibraltar. 

— .  Wm.  Hussey,  esq.  aged  87. 

28.  Henry  Redhead  Yorke,  one 
of  the  most  violent  of  all  politicians, 
first  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  after¬ 
wards  against  it. 

29.  In  his  84th  year,  viscount 
Molesworth. 

— .  The  countess  of  Portarling-  - 
ton,  sister  to  the  marquis  of  Bute. 

Feb.  1.  In  his  7 2d  year,  rev.  W. 
Wyatt,  rector  of  Framlingham- 
cum-Saxsted. 

3.  Wm.  Hoskins,  esq.  receiver- 
general  ot  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  brother-in-law  to  viscount  Sid- 
mouth. 

11.  The  right  hon.  George  Gren¬ 
ville,  marquis  of  Buckingham. 

14.  Sir  John  Wentworth. 

17.  Thos.  Ramsden,  esq.  a  very 
eminent  surgeon. 

21.  Henry  Baldwin,  esq.  an  emi¬ 
nent  printer  and  bookseller. 

— .  In  her  97th  yrear,  lady  Mary 
Bowlby,  grandmother  to  the  du¬ 
chess  of  Buccleugh,  lord  Sidney, 
countess  of  Chatham,  and  lady 
Dinevor. 

— .  In  his  81st  year,  Mr.  John 
Stephen,  celebrated  for  his  skill  as 
a  chirapodist. 

25.  James  Parkinson,  esq.  late 
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proprietor  of  sir  Ashton  Lever’s 
museum. 

25.  At  the  age  of  107?  M.  Ber¬ 
trand  de  Lille,  who  had  been  first 
valet  de  chambre  to  Louis  XV. 

March  2.  In  his  88th  year, 
Thomas  lord  viscount  and  baron 
Cremorne. 

5.  The  right  hon.  Anne  countess 
dowager  of  Chichester,  at  the  aye 
of  79. 

6.  William  Jervis,  esq.  elder 
brother  of  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent* 

8.  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  hon. 
and  rev.  Dr.  Masham. 

13.  Edward  Long,  esq.  author 
of  the  History  of  Jamaica. 

21.  John  Pinkerton,  esq.  a  con¬ 
siderable  civil  engineer. 

23.  In  her  76th  year,  her  royal 
highness  the  duchess  of  Brunswick, 
sister  of  his  present  majesty. 

24.  The  able,  faithful  and  zea¬ 
lous  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  Leicester, 
the  rev.  Thomas  Robinson. 

26.  Lady  Augusta  Phipps, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave. 

27.  Lady  Emma,  third  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Tankerville. 

28.  Aged  75,  the  princess  of 
Conde. 

April  1.  In  his  71st  year,  An¬ 
drew  Marshall,  M.  D. 

-y.  In  his  107th  year,  at  Falkirk, 
Daniel  McKinnon. 

7.  Jane,  widow  of  the  hon.  Fre¬ 
deric  Vane,  son  of  the  first  earl  of 
Darlington. 

10,  Rev.  George  Holbrooke, 
M.  A.  of  Trinity  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

21.  Henry  Clifford,  esq.  a  cele¬ 
brated  barrister,  having  been  mar¬ 
ried  only  3  months. 

23.  S.  F.  Simmons,  M.  D.  physi¬ 
cian  extraordinary  to  the  king. 

y~.  The  right  rev.  Claudius 
Crigan,D.D.  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man. 


25.  The 
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2>.  The  light  lion.  Richard  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  younger  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Upper  Ossory. 

27*  His  highness  the  illustrious 
prince  Kutusoff  Smolensko,  who 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  driv¬ 
ing  Bonaparte  from  Russia. 

May  2.  William  lord  Hotham, 
admiral  of  his  majesty’s  fleet. 

— .  In  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  his 
serene  highness  the  prince  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  Strelitz,  nephew  of  her  ma¬ 
jesty  the  queen  of  England. 

4.  In  her  106th  year,  Eliz.  Bell 
of  Whitehaven. 

6.  Thomas  Pomeroy,  esq.  whose 
family  came  over  with  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  who  possessed  the  spurs 
and  spoon  given  by  William  to  his 
ancestor. 

11.  Samuel  Gambier,  esq.  a 
commissioner  of  the  navy. 

16.  The  hon.  E.  E.  A.  De  Courcy, 
at  the  age  of  79. 

20.  John  lord  Elphinstone. 

21.  Sir  John  Anderson,  bart. 

22.  Dr.  J.  Ossory,  bishop  of  Os¬ 
sory. 

24.  The  countess  of  Findlater 
and  Seafield. 

27*  Josiah  Tattnall,  esq.  one  of 
the  council  for  the  Bahama  islands. 

31.  The  right,  hon.  the  countess 
cf  Chesterfield. 

June  4.  Hon.  John  de  Courcy, 
eldest  son  of  lord  Kingsale,  while 
pursuing  the  French  in  Spain. 

7.  Maria  Hester,  wife  of  Thomas 
Park,  esq. 

12,  At  the  age  of  94,  Edw.  Row¬ 
land,  whose  father  lived  to  the  age 
of  97j  and  grandfather  to  that  of 
103. 

17.  In  his  87th  year,  the  right 
hon.  Charles  Middleton,  baron  Bar¬ 
ham,  for  some  years  an  able  com¬ 
mander  of  his  majesty’s  fleets,  and 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

18.  In  his  78th  year,  the  right 


hon.  George  Venables,  lord  Ver¬ 
non. 

— .  Sir  Charles  Pole,  bart. 

20.  Sir  Laurence  Talk,  aged 
47. 

21.  At  the  memorable  battle  of 
Vittoria,  captain  Henry  Anderson. 

— - .  At  the  same  time,  lieut.-col. 
Fane.  He  had  been  severely 
wounded  at  Corunna,  under  sir 
John  Moore. 

28.  Rev.  Wm.  Severn,  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  chapel,  Hull. 

— .  Arthur  Annesly  Powell,  esq. 
who  some .  years  ago  killed  lord 
Falkland  in  a  duel. 

29.  Valentine  Green,  esq.  A. R.  A. 
late  keeper  of  the  British  Institu¬ 
tion. 

July  1.  William  Huntington, 
author  of  the  Bank  of  Faith,  and 
other  works,  a  great  enthusiast  or 
something  not  so  good. 

— .  Rev.  John  Venn,  vicar  of 
Clapbam,  a  clergyman  of  high  re¬ 
spectability. 

2.  In  the  very  prime  of  life,  rev. 
Thos.  Morgan,  rector  of  Bridell, 
and  master  of  the  grammar  school, 
Cardiganshire.  He  was  carried  to 
his  grave  by  six  of  his  senior  pu¬ 
pils. 

8.  Lady  Campbell,  relict  of  the 
late  sir  Arch.  Campbell. 

— .  William,  lord  Craig,  one  of 
the  judges  of  session. 

1 1.  In  her  88th  year,  lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Finch,  the  last  surviving 
daughter  of  Thomas,  first  earl  of 
Pomfret :  she  had  been  the  super- 
intendant  of  the  nursery  cf  their 
present  majesties. 

14.  The  dowager  lady  Heath- 
cote,  relict  of  the  late  sirGilbertH. 

20.  The  right  hon.  H.  T.  Butler, 
earl  of  Carrick. 

22.  George  Shaw,  M.  D.  F.R.S. 
celebrated  for  his  very  popular 
works  on  Natural  History. 

23.  Aged 
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23.  Aged  90,  James  Pilgrim, 
esq. 

26.  Rev.  Henry  Ford,  doctor  of 
civil  law,  principal  of  Magdalene 
liall,  Oxford :  a  very  profound 
scholar  in  the  Oriental  languages. 

— .  The  rev.  Hugh  Worthing¬ 
ton,  minister  of  Salters  Hall,  who 
maintained  his  popularity  forty 
years. 

28.  The  right  rev.  John  Ran¬ 
dolph,  bishop  of  London. 

August  l.SirHenry Vane  Tempest, 
M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Durham. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bealey,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Unitarian  minister. 

2.  Fighting  in  Spain,  captain 
Brownlow,  son  of  the  late  right 
hon.  W.  B.  and  brother  of  the 
countess  of  Darnley. 

4„  The  hon.  R.  H.  Monckton, 
son  of  the  late  and  brother  ot  the 
present  viscount  Galway. 

7.  Win.  Pierrepont,  esq.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue. 

11.  H.  J.  Pye,  esq.  poet  laureat, 
to  which  very  honourable  office  Ro¬ 
bert  Southey,  esq.  has  succeeded. 

13.  At  the  age  of  77?  the  right 
rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Stock,  bishop  of 
Waterford. 

18.  Rev.  John  Simpson,  highly 
distinguished  as  a  profound  scrip¬ 
ture  critic. 

19.  Dr>  Vaughan,  an  eminent 
physician  at  Leicester,  father  of 
sir  Henry  Halfdrd. 

21.  At  the  age  of  89,  of  the 
small-pox,  Mr.  Joseph  Wotton. 

25.  The  rev.  T.  Hill,  formerly 
the  classical  and  resident  tutor  in 
the  Old  College,  Homerton. 

27.  Dr.  Rudolph  Rhode,  fifty 
years  physician  in  the  British  army. 

— .  Baron  de  Idolle,  the  friend 
and  adherent  to  the  soi-disant  king 
of  France. 

30.  Daniel  Adams,  esq.  many 
years  secretary  to  the  Society  lor 
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Constitutional  Information,  who  for 
his  services  in  the  State  trials,  in 
1794  was  rewarded  with  a  pension 
of  30CZ,  in  the  name  of  his  wife. 

Sept.  2.  In  her  92dyear,  Mrs.  Bu¬ 
chan  Achmachoy,  only  grand¬ 
daughter  and  descendant  of  Wm. 
the  last  lord  Bargeny. 

5.  W.  W.  MoncriefF,  LL.  Eh, 
and  advocate  for  the  admiralty  in 
the  island  of  Malta,  eldest  son  of  sir 
H.  M. 

9.  In  his  84th  year,  E.  Lock, 
esq.  alderman  of  Oxford. 

15.  B.  A.  Goldsmid,  esq.,  who 
was  taken  ill  in  his  gig,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours. 

19.  Rev.  W.  Pembertom,  rector 
of  Rushbury,  Salop.  #  / 

21.  Robert  Mann,  esq.  admiral 
of  the  red. 

26.  Mr.  John  Colston  Doyle,  a 
celebrated  professional  bass-singer. 

29.  William  Gretton,  D.D*  mas¬ 
ter  of  Magdalen-college. 

Get.  2.  John  Touche  it,  esq.  at¬ 
torney-general  of  Carmarthen  cir¬ 
cuit. 

6.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Strode,  relict 
of  W.  S.  esq. 

8.  John  Pennington,  lord  Mun- 
caster  ;  the  representative  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  from  the  time  oi: 
the  conquest. 

— .  At  the  early  age  of  39,  the 
rev.  Robert  Young,  D.D.  minister 
of  the  Scots  church,  X^ondon  Wall. 

11.  The  hon.  F.  J.  Lygon,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  light  hon.  lord 
Beauchamp. 

13.  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  rector  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  Jamaica. 

14.  Aged  64,  sir  Barry  Colies 
Meredyth,  bart.  father  of  sir  Joshua 
M.  of  Cheltenham  :  and  on  the  day 
following  the  lady  of  sir  Joshua. 

17.  Lieut. -gen.  sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard. 

18.  In  his  31st  year,  at  the 
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farpous  battle  of  Leipsic,  captain 
Richard  Bogue. 

19.  In  her  85th  year,  the  right 
hon.  lady  Eliz.  Chaplin,  great 
aunt  to  the  present  marquis  of 
Exeter. 

23.  In  her  94th  year,  Mrs.  Stain, 
fourth  relict  of  the  late  G.  S.  esq. 

Nov.  1.  Within  the  rules  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  the  rev.  Francis 
Stone,  who  was  prosecuted  and  de¬ 
prived  of  his  living  by  Dr.  Porteus, 
bishop  of  London,  on  account  of 
having  preached  and  published  a 
sermon  on  the  miraculous  concep¬ 
tion.' 

— .  Lady  Fenn,  relict  of  the 
late  sir  John  Fenn,  and  author  of 
many  books  for  children',  under  the 
feigned  names  of  Lovewell  and 
Teachwell. 

3.  R.  A.  Harrison,  esq.  collector 
of  the  customs  at  Hull. 

8.  At  the  age  of  85,  Dr.  Spen¬ 
cer  Madan,  bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough. 

9.  Viscount  Dillon,  governor  of 
the  counties  of  Roscommon  and 
Mayo. 

13.  Rev.  Joseph  Jowett,  LL.  D. 
professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford. 

15.  Mrs.  Krumpholtz,  the  cele¬ 
brated  performer  on  the  harp. 

— .  The  right  hon.  Grace,  coun¬ 
tess  of  Portsmouth. 

17.  Sir  Thomas  Theophilus  Met¬ 
calfe.  - 

18.  The  right  hon.  Cassandra, 
lady  Flawke. 

20.  Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  G.  John¬ 
stone,  esq. 

23.  The  right  hon.  Caroline  vis¬ 
countess  Clifden,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

25.  Aged  79,  sir  Wm.  Bennett. 

26.  Lady  Harriet  Gill,  relict  of 
the  late  W.  G.  esq. 

28.  The  rev.  Sam.  Palmer,  fifty 
years  minister  of  the  independent 


congregation  at  Hackney,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  many  excellent  works. 

Dec.  2.  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
bookseller  of  Paternoster  Row, 
highly  respected  for  his  inte¬ 
grity. 

4.  John  Gregory,  esq.  many  years 
treasurer  of  the  Whig-club,  and  an 
active  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

5.  The  rev.  Sam.  Herbert,  D.  D. 
rector  of  Croxton  Kerial. 

8.  George  Wilbraham,  esq.  for¬ 
merly  member  of  parliament  for 
Bodmin. 

9.  Mr.  John  Doddridge  Hum¬ 
phries,  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Philip  Doddridge. 

10.  The  lady  of  the  right  hon. 
lord  Charles  Bentinck. 

— .  The  lady  of  Walter  Fawkes, 
esq. 

13.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Wm.  Schreiber,  esq. 

14.  Chevalier  Ruspini,  surgeon 
dentist,  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent. 

16.  William  Bosville,  esq.  of 
Thorpe-Hall,  in  the  county  of 
York. 

18.  Charles  Todd,  esq.  on  the 
Bengal  establishment. 

— .  In  his  80th  year,  Mr.  George 
Sanderson,  an  eminent  mathema¬ 
tician. 

19.  Aged  84,  Mr.  Robert  Le¬ 
mon,  47  years  chief  clerk  of  the 
record  office  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

— .  David  Hartley,  esq.  son  of 
the  celebrated  philosopher,  and 
author  of  several  literary  works, 
and  some  useful  inventions, 

22.  George  White,  esq.  clerk  of 
the  election  committees  in  the  house 
of  commons. 

30.  John  Augustus  Bonney,  esq. 
solicitor. 
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PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  1813i 

General  Floyd,  governor  of 
Gravesend  and  Tilbury,  vice  Mus- 
grave  deceased. 

Foreign- office,  Jan .  27.  George 
Foy,  esq.  consul  at  the  city  and 
port  of  Stockholm. 

Jan.  30.  Lieutenant-general 
Frederick  Maitland,  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  of  Dominica. 

V/hitehall ,  Feb.  2.  The  prince 
regent  has  conferred  the  dignities 
of  viscount  and  earl  of  the  united 
kingdom  on  the  right  hon.  Gilbert 
baron  Minto,  and  his  heirs  male, 
by  the  style  and  title  of  viscount 
Melgund,  of  Melgund,  co.  Angus, 
and  earl  of  Minto,  co.  Roxburgh. 

Foreign-office ,  Feb.  6.  William 
A’Court,  esq.  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Barbary  states. 

Feb.  6.  David  Money  penny, 
£sq.  advocate,  a  lord  of  session,  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary,  in 
Scotland,  vice  Tytler  deceased. 

Whitehall ,  Feb.  13.  Alexander 
Maconochie,  esq.  advocate*  his 
majesty’s  solicitor-general  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

Foreign-office ,  Feb.  20.  W.  Laird, 
«sq.  consul  at  Malaga.  Bernard 
Athy,  esq.  consul  at  Alicant; 

Whitehall ,  Feb.  23.  Richard  Chan- 
dos,  marquis  of  Buckingham,  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Buck¬ 
ingham. 

Colonial-department ,  Feb.  27  Mr- 
jor-general  sir  Charles  Shipley, 
knt.  governor  of  the  island  of 
Grenada. — »Major  general  George 
William  Ramsay,  governor  of  the 
island  of  St.  Croix. 

Feb •  27.  The  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  conferred  on  E.  Hyde 
East,  esq.  chief  justice  at  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  in  Bengal, 


Carlton-home ,  March  2.  Lord 
Whitworth,  K.  B.  a  lord  of  his  ma» 
jesty’s  bed-chamber. 

Carlton-house ,  March  4.  William 
Pugh,  of  Car  Howell,  esq.  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Montgomery* 
vice  Corbett. — And  the  following 
amendments  on  the  roll  :  Pem¬ 
broke,  Gwynne  Gill  Vaughan,  of 
Jordanston,  esq.  Cardigan,  Rode¬ 
rick  Richardes,  of  Pentglais,  esq. 
Merioneth,  Thomas  Edwards,  of 
Ty  Issa,  esq. 

Downing-street ,  March  9.  Sir 
Richakd  Goodwin  Keats,  governor 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  New- 
foundland. 

Carlton-house,  March  13.  Viscount 
Lake,  a  lord  of  his 'majesty’s  bed¬ 
chamber. 

April  3.  James  Hope,  esc|.  con¬ 
junct  clerk  to  the  bills  in  the  office 
of  registers  and  rolls  in  Scotland, 
,vice  Smith  dec. 

Whitehall,  April  10.  Sir  Thomas 
Plomer,  knt.  his  majesty’s  attor¬ 
ney-general,  vice-chancellor  of 
England. 

Francis  lord  Napier,  his  majesty’s 
high  commissioner  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scot* 
land. 

Lord  viscount  Sidmouth,  high 
steward  of  Westminster,  vice  mar¬ 
quis  of  Buckingham  deceased. 

Whitehall,  April 30.  Henry  Rich* 
mond,  esq.  a  commissioner  of  the 
customs,  vice  Frewin  retired. 

Whitehall,  May  1 .  Archibald 
Campbell,  esq.  one  of  the  lords  of 
session,  a  lord  or  justiciary  in  Scot- 
land,  vice  sir  William  Honeyman, 
hart,  resigned.-— David  Cathcart, 
esq.  advocate,  one  of  the  lords  of 
session,  also  vice  Honeyman. 

Westminster,  May  4.  Sir  Wm. 
Garrow,  knt.  his  majesty’s  late 
solicitor  general,  to  be  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  attorney  general — •  R.obert 

(M  2)  Dallas* 
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Dallas,  esq.  one  of  his  majesty’s 
counsel,  and  late  chief  justice  of 
Chester,  to  be  his  majesty’s  solici¬ 
tor  general — and  Richard  Richards, 
esq."  one  of-his  majesty’s  counsel, 
to  he  chief  justice  of  Chester. 

Whitehall ,  May  11.  Viscount 
Melville,  admiral  Domett,  sir  J. 

S.  Yorke,  right  lion.  W.  Dundas, 
sir  G.  Warrender,  J.  Osborn,  esq. 
and  lord  Id.  Paulet,  commissioners 
for  the  office  of  lord  high  admi¬ 
ral. 

Carlton- house ,  May  lT.  Major- 
general  the  honourable  sir  Charles 
Stewart,  K.  B.  envoy  extraordina¬ 
ry  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  king  of  Prussia. 

Carlton-house,  May  17.  George 
Jackson,  esq.  secretary  of  legation 
at  the  court  of  Prussia. 

Sir  T.  Plomer,  knt.  vice-charv 
cellor,  to  be  a  member  of  the  pi  ivy 
council. 

Major- Gen.  sir  Chrrles  Stewart, 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia. 

Whitehall ,  Jure  1.  The  prince 
regent  has  granted  the  dignity  of 
a  viscount  of  the  united  kingdom 
to  Charles  baron  Whitworth,  by 
the  title'  of  viscount  Whitworth,  of 
Adbaston,  Staffordshire. 

Car  lion-house,  June  3.  Viscount 
Whitworth,  lieutenant-general  and 
general  governor  of  Ireland. 

Whitehall,  June  12.  James  earl  of 
Fife,  lieutenant  and  sheriff- princi¬ 
pal  of  the  shire  of  Banff. 

George  Ross,  esq.  one  of  the 
four  commissaries  of  Edinburgh, 
vice  Bruce  dec. 

Mr.  Charles  Grace,  commissary 
clerk  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  Scotland, 
vice  Stuart  Grace. 

Downing-sired,  June  18.  Right 
honourable  T.  Maitland,  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Malta 
,  and  its  dependencies. 
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Carlton-house ,  June  29.  Lieut.* 
gen.  the  honourable  Alexander 
Hope,  knighted  and  invested  with 
the  ensign  of  the  order  ol  the 
bath. 

Whitehall,  June  29.  Major-gen. 
H.  Clinton,  colonel  of  1st  batt. 
60th  reg.  an  extra  knight  of  the 
bath. 

July  1 .  Charles  Cavendish 
Fulke  Greville,  esq.  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  privy  council  in  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Foreign -office,  July  3.  Andrew 
Snape  Douglas,  esq.  secretary  of 
legation  to  the  court  of  Palermo. 

Whitehall,  July  3.  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  K.  G.  to  be  a  field 
marshal. 

July  5.  E.  H.  Lushington,  esq. 
barrister,  coroner  and  attorney  in 
the  court  of  king’s  bench. 

Carlton-house,  July  13.  Earl  of 
Delaware  and  right  hon.  lord 
Graves,  lords  of  his  majesty’s  bed¬ 
chamber. 

July  17-  Right  hon.  Thomas 
Maitland,  lieut.-general  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  forces,  governor  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  in  and  over  Malta 
and  its  dependencies. 

July  3f.  Lord  Cathcart,  F. 
Townsend,  esq.  Windsor  herald, 
(as  deputy  to  sir  Isaac  Heard, 
garter  principal  king  of  arms,)  and 
sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  for  investing  the  emperor 
Alexander,  with  the  order  of  the 
garter. 

Aug.  7.  This  gazette  contain!, 
his  majesty’s  permission  to  John 
Dimsdale,  esq.  of  Hampstead,  to 
assume  the  dignity  of  baron,  con- 
feried  by  the  late  empress  of  Russia 
on  his  father. 

Aug.  14.  Thomas  Tombs,  esq. 
water  bailiff  and  verger  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  vice  Harvey  deceased. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  25.  J.  Cathrow, 
esq.  late  rouge  dragon  pursuivant 

of 
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of  arms,  Somerset  herald,  vice 
Atkinson  deceased. 

Foreign-office ,  Sept .  4.  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  K,  T.  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Vienna. — -Frederick 
Wi  se,  esq.  consul-general  in  Swe¬ 
den. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  11.  Lieut. -gen. 
earl  of  Dalhousie,  lieut.-gen.  lion. 
W.  Stewart,  major-gen.  G.  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  major-gen.  hon.  E.  M. 
Pakenham,  extra  knights  or  the 
bath. — -D.  Douglas,  esq.  one  of  the 
lords  of  sesion,  vice  Craig  de¬ 
ceased. 

Whitehall  Sept.  15.  Sir  Rupert 
George,  bart,  James  Brown,  esq. 
hon.  John  Douglas,  John  Harness, 
M.  D.  hon.  Courtenay  Boyle,  and 
John  Forbes,  esq.  commissioners 
for  conducting  the  transport  ser¬ 
vice,  &c. 

Whitehall ,  Sept.  21.  A.  Palmer, 
esq.  one  of  his  majesty’s  serjeants- 
at-law,  commissioner  for  the  relief  . 
of  insolvent  debtors. 

Foreign- off  ce,  Sept.  23.  1  he 

prince  regent  approves  oi  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Emanuel  Viale  to  be  consul  for 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  at 
Gibraltar. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  25.  The  prince 
regent  has  been  pleased,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  to  grant  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet  of  the  united  kingdom  to 
the  following  gentlemen  and  their 
respective  heirs  male,  viz:  Sir  John 
Thomas  Duckworth,  K.  B.  adm. 
of  the  blue.—  George  Hewitt,  esq. 
general  in  the  army. — -Hildebrand 
Oakesxesq.  lieut.-gen.  in  the  army. 

. — Thomas  Hislop,  esq.  lieut.-gen. 
in  the  army. — Josias  Rowley,  esq, 
capt.  R.  N.— Philip-Bowes-Vere 
Broke,  esq.  capt.  B.  N. — Richard 
Puleston,  of  Emral,  co.  Flint,  esq. 
—Joseph  Radcliffe,  ofMilns-bridge- 
Jrousc,  co.  York,  esq, — John  Beck- 
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ett,  of  Leeds,  co.  York,  and  of 
Spmerby-park,  co.  Lincoln,  esq. — 
Brydges-Trecothick  Henneker,  of 
Newton-hall,  Essex,  esq. — Horace- 
David-Cholwell  St.  Paul,  of  Ew- 
art-park,  Northumberland,  esq. 
with  remainder  to  his  brothers, 
Henry-Keneage  St.  Paul  and  Chas. 
Maximilian  St.  Paul,  of  Ewart- 
park,  esqrs. — Richard  Borough,  of 
Baseldon  park,  Berks,  esq. — James 
Duff,  esq.  consul  at  Cadiz,  with  ^ 
remainder  to  his  nephew,  Win, 
Gordon  of  Stanhope-street  and  his 
heirs  male.— -Rev.  Safnuel-Clarke 
Jervoise,  of  Hanover-square,  of 
Idsworth-park,  Hants,  and  of 
Woodford,  Essex.  - —  Nathaniel 
Wm.  Wraxall,  of  W raxall,  Somer¬ 
set,  esq.— Geo.  Wm.  Denys,  of 
Stratford -place,  Middlesex,  esq.— 
Samuel  Young,  of  Formosa- place, 
Berks,  esq. — Frederick-Gustavus 
Fowke,  of  Sowerby,  Leicestershire, 
esq. 

Whitehall  Sept.  28.  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  K.  T.  ambassador  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Vienna. — Hon.  Fred. 
Lambe,  secretary  to  the  embassy. 

Whitehall  Oct .  12.  Viscount 

Melville,  rear-admiral  sir  J.  S. 
Yorke,  knight,  right  honourable 
W,  Dundas,  rear-admiral  G.  J, 
Hope,  sir  G.  Warrender,  bart. 
John  Osborne,  “fesq.  and  rear-adm. 
lord  Henry  Paulet,  commissioners 
for  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral. 

Foreign-office,  Oct.  19.  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Dubatschefsky,  approved  of 
as  consul-general  for  Russia  ;  and 
Mr.  Jozi  Marioel  de  Couto  Garrido, 
consul  for  Portugal  at  Dublin. 

Whitehall  Nov.  (5.  The  dignity  of 
a  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom  to 
the  right  honourable  sir  Archibald 
Macdonald,  of  East  Sheen,  Surrey, 
knight,  late  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  his  heirs  male. 

Whitehall,  N'<v.  9.  Right  hon.,' 
(M  3)  Charley 
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Charles  Long,  and  right  hon. 
Fred.  John  Robinson,  to  the  office 
of  receiver  and  paymaster -general 
of  the  forces. 

jpoivning-street,  Nov.  13.  Lieut.- 
gen.  lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset, 
governor  and  commander-in-chief 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
[The  gazette  also  notices  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood  having  been 
conferred  upon  col.  G.  Elder  ;  and 
on  Nathaniel  Conan t,  esq.  on  being 
appointed  chief  magistrate  at  Bow- 
street  -the  appointment  of  IT. 
Savage  Yeames,  esq.  to  be  consul- 
general  at  the  Russian  ports  in  the 
Black  sea  ; — and  of  R.  Southey, 
esq.  to  be  poet  laureat. 

Whitehall ,  Nov.  20.  Earl  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  right  honourable  N.  Van- 
sittart,  right  hon.  W.  Fitzgerald, 
B.  Paget,  and  J.  Brogden,  esqs. 
and  viscount  Lowther,  commis¬ 
sioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  exchequer. 

War-rffijce^  Nov.  27.  Their  royal 
highnesses  the  dukes  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Cambridge,  field  mar¬ 
shals  in  the  army. 

Ad  virahy-t)Jjice>  Dec.  4*.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  flag  officers  were  promoted  ; 
viz. 

Admirals  of  the  white — Richard 
Rodney  Bligh,  esq,  and  Alexander 
Grseme,  esq. — to  be  admirals,  of 
the  red. 

Admirals  of  the  blue— Arthur 
Kempe_,  esq.  sir  J.  T.  Duckworth, 
K.  B.  and  Sir  R.  Calder,  bart.— 
to  be  admirals  of  the  white. 

Vice  admirals  of  the  red — Ro¬ 
bert  M‘Douall,  esq.  Billy  Dou¬ 
glas,  esq.  John.  Wickey,  esq.  John 
Fish,  esq.  John  Knight,  esq.  and 
Edward  Thornborough,  esq.  — to 
be  admirals  of  the  bine . 

Vice-admirals  of  the  white — 
William  Domett,  esq.  William 
Wolseley,  esq.  John  Manley,  esq. 
George  Murray,  esq.  John  Sutton, 


esq.  Robert  Murray,  esq.  -hon.  sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  K.  B.  and  John 
Markham,  esq.— to  be  ’vice -admi¬ 
re;  is  of  the  red. 

Vice-admirals  of  the  blue— Na¬ 
than  Brunton,  esq.  John  Schanck, 
esq.  hon.  Michael  de  Courcy, 
Philip  D’Auvergne,  prince  of 
Bouillon,  and  John  Hunter,  esq, 
— to  be  vice-admirals  of  the  white. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  red.— 
Charles  Tyler,  esq.  Robert  Wat¬ 
son,  esq.  right  hon.  Alan  lord 
Gardner,  Manley  Dixon,  esq. 
George'  Losack,  esq.  William 
Mitchell,  esq.  and  sir  Thomas  Ber¬ 
tie,  knight, — to  be  vice-admirals  of 
the  blue. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  white — Sir 
Charles  Flamilton,  bart.  hon. 
Henry  Curzon,  Wm.  Bligh,  esq, 
Laurence  W. Halstead,  esq.  Edward 
Oliver  Osborn,  esq.  sir  Harry  Neale, 
bart.  sir  Joseph  Sydney  Yorke,  knt. 
hon.  Arthur  Kaye  Legge— to  be 
rear-admirals  of  the  red . 

Rear-admirals  of  the  blue — 
John  Lawford,  esq.  Frank  Sothe- 
ron,  esq.  Thomas  Wolley,  esq. 
William  Johnstone  Hope,  esq, 
right  hon.  lord  Henry  Paulet,  C. 
W.  Paterson,  esq.  George  Cock- 
burn,  esq.  Thomas  Surridge,  esq, 
Samuel  Hood  Linzee,  esq.— to  be 
rear-admirals  of  the  while. 

And  the  under-mentioned  cap¬ 
tains  were  also  appointed  flag  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  majesty's  fleet;  viz,.— 
Phiiip  Wilkinson, 'esq.  hon.  Charles 
Elphinstone  Fleming,  Charles  V-- 
nicombe  Penrose,  esq.  William 
Hotham,  esq.  George  Hopewell 
Stephens,  esq.  Pulteney  Malcolm, 
esq.  William  Nowell,  esq.  James 
Bissett,  esq.  John  Clements,  esq.  sir 
John  Gore,  knt.  and  John  Harvey, 
esq. — to  be  rear-admirals  of  the  blue. 

Hon.  Henry  Hotham,  George 
BurltonJ  esq.  sir  Josias  Rowley, 
bart,  and  Edward  Codrington, 

esq. 
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esq.  colonels  in  his  majesty’s  roy¬ 
al  marine  forces,  vice  hon.  C.  E. 
Fleming,  C.  V.  Penrose,  J.  Bissett, 
and  P.  Malcolm,  esq.  flag-officers. 

Downing-strett,  Dec ,  4.  John 

Blunter,  esq.  his  majesty’s  consul- 
general  in  Spain. 

Foreign-office ,  Dec,  11.  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  ambassador  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  sove¬ 
reign  prince  of  the  ‘Netherlands.—* 
Robert  Gordon,  esq.  secretary  to 
that  embassy. 

War-office ,  Dec.  14.  Colonel  his 
serene  highness  William  Frederick 
Henry,  hereditary  prince  of 
Orange,  a  major-general  in  the  ar¬ 
my. 

Whitehall ,  Dec.  18.  Earl  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  right  hon.  Nicholas  Van- 
sittart,  right  hon.  Wm.  Fitzgerald, 
Berkeley  Paget,  esq.  viscount  Low- 
ther,  and  Charles  Grant,  jun.  esq. 
commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  exche¬ 
quer. 

Major-gen.  Barnes,  lieut.-gen. 
of  the  Leeward  islands,  vice  R.  H. 
Losack,  esq. 

G.  Warre,  esq.  consul  for  Biscay 
and  Guipuscoa. 


SHERIFFS  appointed  ly  the 

prince  regent  in  council for  the  year 

1813. 

Bedfordshire,  Richard  Parks,  of 
Luton,  esq. 

Berkshire,  W.  Y.  Mills,  of  Wad- 
ley,  esq. 

Buckinghamshire, Thomas  Shep¬ 
pard  Cotton,  of  Thornton-hall,  esq. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  Charles  M.  Chere,  of  Pap- 
worth.  Everad,  esq. 

Cheshire,  Fra.  Jcdrell,  of  Hen- 
bury,  esq. 

Cumberland,  Sir  Wastel  Bris¬ 
co,  of  Crofton-place,  bart. 


Derbyshire,  Robert  Holden,  of 
Darley  Abbey,  esq. 

Devonshire,  Richard  Biippisley 
Tuckfield,  of  Fulford,  esq. 

Dorsetshire,  Robert  Ratcliffe, 
of  Winterborne  Zelston,  esq. 

Essex,  R.  J.  Brassey,  of  Great 
Ilford,  esq. 

Gloucestershire,  C.  Pole,  of 
Wick-Hill, -esq. 

Herefordshire,  Sir  Hungerfofd 
Hoskins,  of  Harewood,  bart, 

Hertfordshire,  John  Earn  Tim¬ 
mins,  of  Aldenham,  esq. 

Kent,  John  Cater,  of  Becken¬ 
ham,  esq. 

Lancashire,  William  Farington, 
of  Sh awe-hall,  esq. 

Leicestershire,  R.  Hames,  of 
Great  Glenn,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  G.  R.  Heneage,  of 
Hainton,  esq. 

Monmouthshire,  Samuel  Horn- 
fray,  of  Penderren,  esq. 

Norfolk,  T,  T.  Berney,  of  Bra-i 
con  Ash,  esq. 

Northamptonshire,  George  Rush, 
of  Farthing  hoe,  esq. 

Northumberland,  J.  Carr,  of 
Hedgeley,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,  John  Need,  of 
Shire  wood- Hall,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  William  Wilson,  of 
Nether  Worton,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  S.  O’Brien,  of 
Glaiston,  esq. 

Shropshire,  ’William  Church 
Norcop,  of  Belton-House,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  P.  P.  Ackland,  of 
Fairfield,  esq. 

Staffordshire,  Walter  Sneyd,  of 
Keel,  esq. 

Southampton,  J.  Hornby,  of 
Hooke,  esq. 

Suffolk,  Harry  Spencer  W^d- 
dington,  of  Cavenham,  esq. 

Surrey,  Henry  Bridges,  of  Ew¬ 
ell,  esq. 

Sussex,  Edward  Napper,  of 
Ifpld,  esq. 


(M  4)  Warwick* 
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Warwickshire,  E.  J.  Shirley,  of 
Eatington,  esq. 

Wiltshire,  William  Fowle,  of 
Chute,  esq. 

Worcestershire,  E'dmund  Lech- 
mere  Charlton,  of  Handley,  esq. 

Yorkshire,  R.  Crowe,  of  Kip¬ 
ling,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

%  '  * 

Carmarthenshire,  T.  Phillips,  pf 
Aberglasney,  esq. 

Pembrokeshire,  G.  G.  Vaughan, 
of  Jordanstoun,  esq»  '  __ 

Cardiganshire,  R.  Richards,  of 
Pantglaes,  esq. 

Glamorgan,  W.  Jones,  of  Corn- 
town,  esq. 

Brecon,  E.  Thomas,  of  Llwyn 
Madock,  esq. 
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Radnor,  D.  Read,  of  Cornell, 
esq. 

NORTH  WALES.  .  ' 

Merioneth,  T.-  Edwards,  of 
Llanfaur,  esq. 

Carnarvonshire,  J.  Griffith,  of 
Llanfair,  esq. 

Anglesey,  J.  H.  Hampton,  of 
Henllys,  esq. 

Montgomery,  R.  Leeke,  of  Crig- 
gion,  esq. 

Denbighshire,  T.  Griffith,  of 
Wrexham,  esq. 

Flint,  C.  B.  T.  Roper,  of  Plas- 
teg,  esq. 

Appointed  ly  the  prince  regent . 

Cornwall,  J.  C.  Rashleigh,  of 

Prideaux,  esq. 

j  ■* 
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